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2  Relation  of  Baptized  Children  to  the  Church. 

the  silencing  of  the-  anti-pcBdo  Baptists,  (even  were  that  possi- 
ble,) to  be  gained  by  a  full  exposition  of  the  subject  before  us, 
is  the  instruction  of  parents  and  church  sessions  upon  the 
great  importance  of  the  rite  of  baptism  in  the  case  of  infants, 
and  their  direction  as  to  the  best  way  of  fullilling  the  tenns  of 
this  covenanting  ordinance,  so  far  as  themselves  are  concerned, 
and  of  securing  the  blessings  it  is  intended  and  calculated  to 
confer. 

All  we  have  to  say  upon  the  subject  thus  introduced,  may 
conveniently  enough  be  comprised  under  the  following  heads: 
Jirnt^  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  church  general ; 
^erwid/j/j  their  relation  to  the  particular  churches  in  which  tlie 
rite  is  received  ;  thirdly^  their  relation  to  the  privik^ges  of  the 
church;  and,  fouHJdy^  their  relation  to  its  diBci])line.  We 
puq)08e  also,  before  we  conclude,  to  say  something  more 
directly  on  the  benefits  of  Infant  baptism,  both  to  the  cliildren 
themselves,  and  to  the  church  at  large. 

First,  then,  we  have  to  determine  the  relation  of  baptized 
children  to  the  Church  Greneral  or  Catliolic ;  which  is,  we  con- 
ceive, that  they  are  membei"s  of  it.  And  this  we  would 
endeavor  to  illustrate  and  establish — first,  from  the  general 
opinion  of  Christians  in  all  ages,  upon  the  subject;  and,  secondly, 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  direct  and  indirect,  in  refer- 
ence t^)  the  matter. 

JJy  the  Church  Cleneral  or  Catholic,  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  here  taken,  is  meant  the  entire  body  of  Christ's  professing 
people  throughout  the  world.  Tliis  is  not  actually,  and  as  a 
whole,  an  organized  church ;  there  being  no  laws  and  no  officers 
of  government  to  which  all  comprised  in  it  are  subject.  It  is, 
however,  plainly  one  body  ;  and  for  the  organization  it  should 
have,  as  a  whole,  it«  several  and  partial  organizations,  imder 
the  different  denominations  and  national  churches  of  the  world, 
may  be  considered  as  making  up,  though  imperfectly.  Of  this 
church,  then,  conceived  of  as  one  body  and  one  organization, 
which  it  is  ideally  and  according  to  the  will  of  (!Jhrist,  and 
practically  to  some  extent—- of  this  Church  General  or  Church 
Catholic,  we  say  baptized  children  are  membei's.  And  tliis 
our  assertion  may,  as  was  said  before,  be  proved  both  from  the 
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teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  common  consent  of  Christians  in 
all  ages. 

That  all  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  Reformation  that 
have  practised  infant  baptism,  (which  is  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  since  the  Reformation,  the  whole  of  these  churches, 
with  but  trifling  exceptions) ;  and  that  the  Romish  Church, 
through  all  times  and  periods  of  her  history,  have  considered 
baptized  children' as  church  members  as  much  as  anybody 
else,  is  a  thing  easily  made  to  appear.  Wliat  other  points  of 
difference  may,  from  time  to  time,  have  arisen  between  these 
various  churches,  and  they  are  points  numerous  and  important, 
thev  have  still  continued  all  of  one  mind  and  of  one  heart  in 
making  their  baptized  children  members  of  their  churches. 

That  this  is  true  of  the  Romish  Chukcii  is  plain  to  all  who 
know  any  thing  of  her  history  or  constitution.  Tliis  church  we 
may  consider  as  having  had  her  first  beginnings  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century,  or  some  time  shortly  after  ;  and,  as  continuing  to 
grow  more  and  more  Romish,  or  in  other  words  more  and  more 
corrupt,  till  the  sixteenth  century,  from  which  time  till  the 
present  she  has  protracted  her  existence  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form,  and  with  great  diminution  of  power  and  influence. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  which  this  church  has  never 
changed,  but,  in  reference  to  which,  she  has  been  one  and  the 
same  church,  and  has  had  one  and  the  same  opinion  ;  and  that 
is  the  regarding  of  her  baptized  children,  or  indeed  all  her 
children,  baptized  or  unbaptized,  as  church  members.  The 
sacrament  of  baptism  she  treats  as  strictly  a  church  ordinance, 
and  as  to  be  administered  onlv  to  such  as  actuallv  are,  or  are 
entitled  to  bo  church  members.  The  same  rite  she  also  regards 
as  a  regenerating  ordinance,  and  as  procuring  forgiveness  of 
rin  and  introduction  into  a  state  of  grace  and  salvation  to  all  to 
whom  it  is  properly  administered.  Baptized  children,  there- 
fore, and  all  other  baptized  persons,  must  needs  be,  in  the 
estimation  of  Romanists,  members  of  the  visible,  as  they  are 
members  of  the  invisible  church ;  especially,  as  with  them,  the 
two  things  are  identical.  And  so  they  always  treat  such  per- 
sons. 

It  should  be  observed  here,  too,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
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Beformation  the  BomiBli  Clnirch  is  to  be  conBidered  as  cm- 
bracing  all  the  Christians  of  the  western  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  few  small  sects  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  and  a  little  onward,  inhabited  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy  and  southern  parts  of  France.  Of  these  sects,  the  greater 
part  as  tlie  Cathari,  the  Luciferiaus,  the  liuncarians,  the  Publi- 
cans and  the  like  of  them,  were  not  only  carried  away  with 
frantic  entlnisiasm,  but  were  also  downright  Manichces,  and 
denied  all  water  baptism  whatever,  and  to  any  subject.  And 
as  to  these,  we  neither  know  nor  care  to  inquire  after  their 
sentiments  about  the  church  standing  of  children.  It  is  difter- 
ent,  however,  with  the  Waldenses,  who  seem  to  have  been 
from  the  first  a  pious,  and,  in  the  main,  an  orthodox  people. 
They,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Peter  Bniis  and  Henry 
of  Clugny,  and  some  few  followers  of  theirs,  ditiercd  notliing 
from  the  Komish  Church  about  either  the  baptism  of  infants 
or  their  church  relationship.  (Vide  Walls'  Hist,  of  Infant 
Baptism;  vol.  11.,  cha}).  VII.,  and  the  authorities. there  cited.) 

Passing  on  to  the  opinion  of  the  different  Protestant 
Churches  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  we  may  be  allowed  to  refer 
first  to  that  of  our  own  Church,  of  the  Presbytkrian  Church 
in  America,  Scotland,  and  every  other  country  where  it  exists. 
And  here  our  work  of  citation  is  easy,  aiid  may  be  briefly  and 
sufficiently  discliarged  by  referring  first,  to  chapter  25,  section 
2,  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  secondly  to  the  answer  to 
question  62  of  the  larger  catechism.  In  both  of  these  places 
we  have  definitions  of  the  visible  Catholic  Church ;  and  in 
both  of  them,  the  children  of  such  as  pwrfoso  the  true  religion 
are  included  in  that  Church,  as  equally  with  their  parents, 
members  of  it.  "The  visible  Church,"  says  the  confession,  the 
"visible  Church  which  is  also  Catholic  or  imiversal  under  tlie 
Gospel,  (not  confined  to  one  nation  as  before  under  the  law,) 
consists  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true 
religion,  together  with  their  children,  &c."  Tlie  other  passage 
referred  to  is  of  similar  import.  "  Tlie  visible  church  is  a 
society  made  up  of  all  such  as  in  all  ages  and  places  of  the 
world  do  profess  the  true  religion,  and  of  their  children." 

This  is  all  very  direct  and  very  express.    And  with  this  in 
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our  symbolical  books,  that  any  Presbyterian  should  doubt  of 
the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  Church  Catliolic,  at 
least,  can  be  attributed  only  to  one  or  other  of  two  things,  viz : 
Either  that  such  persons  have  not  read,  or  that  tliey  do  not  ii^ 
this  matter  hold  to  our  standards.  For  whatever  may  be  any 
one^s  individual  opinion  on  this  subject,  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  about  the  view  our  church  takes  of  it.  Xor  is  there  any 
thing  here  said  of  perfect  and  imperfect  church  meml)er8hip  ; 
as  if  cliildren  could  be  members  in  one  sense  and  adults  mem- 
bers in  another  and  quite  a  different  sense,  as  seems  to  be  the 
the  opinion  of  some.  Our  standards  attempt  no  such  hair- 
splitting as  this,  but  make  baptized  children  simply  members 
of  the  church,  as  they  do  the  parents  of  these  children. 

Xext  of  the  churches  of  the  reformation  would  we  cite  the 
opinion  of  the  Lutheran,  the  Urst  in  years  and  not  least  in 
honor  of  them  all.  With  tliis  church  also,  as  with  all  others, 
baptism  is  a  church  ordinance,  and  is  administered  only  as  the 
initiatory  rite  of  the  church,  and  a  means  of  grace.  The 
Augsburg  confession  says  of  both  tlie  sacraments  together,  that 
they  are  given,  '^nonmodo  tU  mU  noUBprofesifioiivi  inter  homAr 
n^%^  sed  vKxg^is  nt  eint  eigna  et  tt^tivwiiiu  voluntatis  Dei  erga 
nos^  cfec."  "  Not  only  to  serve  as  badges  of  profession  among 
men,  but  more  especially  as  signs  and  evidences  of  God's  good 
will  toward  us."  Here,  while  the  sacraments  are,  indeed,  both 
of  them,  as  they  ought  always  to  be,  represented  as  means  of 
grace  more  than  any  thing  else,  they  are  also  made  to  be  badges 
of  profession,  or  signs  of  church  membership,  as  a  tiling  not  to 
be  proved  or  even  assoi^ted,  but  taken  for  granted  as  kno^vn 
and  allowed  of  all.  Melancthon,  too,  in  his  apology  for  the  con- 
fession founds  tlie  practice  of  infant  baptism  on  the  alleged 
fiact  that  infants  are  members  of  the  church.  Children,  he 
says,  have  the  promise  of  salvation ;  and  as  salvation  is  to  be 
had  only  in  the  church,  and  through  means  of  the  sacraments, 
which  are  church  ordinances,  therefore  children  are  in  the 
church.  His  words  cited  in  full  are  as  follows :  "  Certissimum 
est  eninij  quod  promissio  salutds  pertinet  etiarn  ad  parvulos. 
Neque  vera  pertinet  ad  iUos  q^d  sunt  extra  ecclesiam  Christie 
uki  nee  verbu^n,  nee  saoramenta  smit^  quia  regnum  Christi  ta/nr 
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turn  cum  verba  et  sacrament/is  exvetet?^  {IlaselAbri  8ymb6li<d^  p. 
156.)  Some  things  it  may  be  there  are  here  which  do  not 
sound  very  orthodox  in  English.  All  however,  that  we  adduce 
the  passage  to  prove  is  the  fact,  that  with  Lutherans  baptized 
children  are  members  of  the  church.  And  this,  t^ken  as  it  is 
from  one  of  their  symbolical  books  it  certainly  does  prove.  Tlio 
argument  given  for  the  doctrine  may  or  may  not  be  good  ;  but 
the  fact  of  the  doctruie  being  held  is  clear. 

As  evidence  that  the  Church  of  England  agrees  in  regard  to 
tlie  question  before  us  with  those  other  churches  whose  opinions 
have  been  cited,  the  27th  of  the  39  articles  is  sufficient.  Bap- 
tism is  there  defined  to  be  "  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and 
mark  of  difference,  wherebv  Christian  men  are  discenied  from 
others  that  be  not  christened  :  but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regenera- 
tion, or  new  birth,  whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that 
receive  baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the  churcli,"  <fec.  Take 
also  the  following  from  the  office  of  baptism :  "  Seeing  now, 
dearly  beloved  brethren,  that  this  child  is  regenerate,  and 
grafted  into  the  body  of  Chnsfs  Church;  let  us  give  thanks 
unto  Almighty  God  for  these  benefits,  and  with  one  accord 
make  our  prayers  unto  him,  that  this  child  may  lead  the  rest 
of  his  life  according  to  this  beginning."  To  the  same  purpose, 
and  with  equal  explicitness,  speaks  the  catechism. 

In  regard  to  the  other  Reformed  Churches,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  cpot^  at  length  from  their  respective  confessions, 
to  prove  that  they  are  and  always  have  l>een  of  the  same  mind 
on  the  point  before  us  with  those  whose  opinions  have  been  cited 
at  length.  Any  body  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  inquiry  will 
find  the  means  of  doing  so  in  Niemeyer's  "  Collection  of  Con- 
fessions," or  any  similar  work.  There  he  will  meet  with  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  is  not  merely  the  doctrine  of  this  or  that 
Sect  or  Denomination,  but  of  the  Universal  Protestant  Church 
from  the  days  of  the  Reformation  till  the  present  (with  only 
the  inconsiderable  exceptions  mentioned  above,)  that  all  bajv 
tized  infants  are  as  truly  as  baptized  adults  members  of  the 
visible  church.  So  teach  in  one  shape  or  otlier  the  Heidel- 
.burg  Catechism,  the  Bohemic  and  First  and  Second  Helvetic 
Confessions,  the  Belgic  and  Galilean  Confessions,  the  Genevan 
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Catechism,  the  Consensufl  Polonise),  or  Articles  of  Agreement 
between  the  churches  of  Poland,  Russia,  Lithuania,  &c.,  and  in 
a  word,  all  the  numerous  symbols  of  the  various  Protestant 
Churches  of  Europe  from  the  reformation  tiU  the  present  time. 

To  the  same  purpose  also  haye  been  the  decisions  of  the 
Puritan  Churches  in  our  own  country  as  is  shown  by  Dr. 
Romeyn,  in  his  able  report  upon  the  "  disciplining  of  baptized 
children,"  made  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1812. 

That  infant  baptism  now  is,  and  for  the  last  fourteen  hundred 
years  at  least  has  been  practised  by  the  Greek  Church,  which 
embraces  the  Christians  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  the  East  gener- 
ally, is  now  allowed  by  learned  and  impartial  men  on  all  sides, 
and  is  susceptible  of  clear  and  easy  proof  did  we  wish  to  enter 
into  that  matter,  which  we  do  not.  Nor  is  it  any  more  doubt- 
ful of  this  Church  whether  she  considers  her  baptized  children 
church  members  than  it  is  whether  or  not  she  baptizes  any 
children  at  all :  for  she  administers  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  such  children  from  the  time  of  their  baptism,  and  in 
all  otlier  respects  treats  them  as  members  of  her  commimion  in 
good  and  fall  standing.  Whatever  the  testimony  of  this  Church 
is  worth,  therefore,  it  is  altogether  on  the  side  of  infant  baptism 
and  infant  church  membership.  And  in  estimating  the  value 
of  such  eWdence,  we  should  not  consider  tliis  church  onlv  in 
her  present,  corrupt  and  lifeless  state,  but  extend  our  regards  of 
her  also  back  to  that  time  when  she  was  the  strength  and  glory 
of  Cliristendom,  in  which  time  she  assumed  the  form  and 
adopted  the  rites  she  still  preserves :  and  preserves  all  the 
better  perhaps  for  the  condition  of  petrified  formalism  into 
which  she  so  soon  fell,  and  in  which  she  still  continues  until, 
as  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  it,  the  spirit  of  God  shall  breathe  a 
new  evangelic  life  into  her  dry,  dead  bones. 

We  now  come  to  the  PRiMmvE  CnrRcn,  the  church  of  the 
first  three  or  four  centuries,  and  the  opinion  of  that  in  reference 
to  the  question  we  are  treating  of.  And  here,  as  need  is,  we 
will  be  more  particular  than  heretofore.  Tlie  piety  of  the 
church  during  this  period  is,  on  all  litads,  allowed  to  have 
been  sincere,  intelligent  and  earnest,  and  its  religion  free  from 
the  innumerable  and  destructive  superstitions  afterwards  intro- 
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dnced  through  state  comiption,  and  nearer  intimacy  with  hea- 
thenism connected  with  a  greater  disposition  to  conciliate  it. — 
And  the  opinion  of  a  pure  and  pious  church  must  always  be  of 
greatest  weight  on  any  such  subject  as  that  before  us.  But 
there  is  something  else  wliich  adds  much  to  tlie  authority  of 
the  Primitive  Church  in  the  present  question  derived  from  its 
piety,  and  which  makes  that  authority  peculiar.  This  is  its 
proximity  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  The  Primitive  Church 
trenches  upon  the  Apostolical,  and  must,  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  its  liistorj'^  especially,  have  co])ied  the  ])ractice8  of  the  latter. 
And  this  consideration  it  is,  above  all  others,  that  would  make 
us  seek  carefully  into  the  opinion  of  this  early  church  about  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  infants  mider  the  Gosjiel  dispensation. 
K  we  are  sure  that  Christians  and  Christian  Churches,  in  the 
times  wo  are  now  upon,  regarded  and  treated  the  baptized 
children  of  -professing  parents  as  church  members  no  less  than 
the  parents  themselves,  wo  may  be  almost  equally  sure  that  the 
Apostles,  and  the  churches  they  fomidod  and  presided  over,  did 
the  same.  And  ihc^  versa :  if  tliese  Christians  did  not  so  act 
towards  their  baptized  children,  it  is  likely  the  Apostles  did 
not ;  and  we  will  demand  the  clearer  proof  from  Scripture  that 
they  did  before  we  will  believe  it.  This  every  body  feels,  and 
feels  strongly.  Speculative  opinions  are  indeed  light  and  airy 
things,  and  may  change  easily  and  often.  But  not  so  with  the 
inherited  rites  and  customs  of  churches  and  nations.  Tliese 
are  opinions  having  local  habitations  and  names  ;  and  names 
and  habitations  they  do  not  easily  surrender.  But  even  if  they 
do  surrender  them  it  is  not  without  some  bustle  and  noise,  and 
legislative  enactments  which  leave  their  mark  and  memory 
behind.  We  do  therefore  set  much  by  the  example  of  the 
Primitive  Church  in  the  matter  in  hand  ;  and  so  too  must  all 
persons  who  have  not  the  consciousness  within  them  that  that 
example  makes  against  their  own  cause.  We  all  make  light 
of  the  authority  that  leans  in  a  direction  we  do  not  wish  : 
which  is  the  reason  why  antiquity  and  precedent  are  always  in 
bad  odor  with  innovators. 

Before  proceeding  to  tlie  direct  and  immediate  evidence  that 
the  Primitive  Church  regarded  baptized  children  as  church 
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members,  we  will  nafnrallj  be  expected  to  say  Bomething  in 
eyidence  that  children  were  baptized  by  tliis  churcli.  Those 
who  deny  the  one,  for  the  most  part  deny  the  other :  and  it 
would  certainly  be  a  little  awkward  to  go  about  proving  that 
the  Primitive  Church  regarded  her  baptized  children  as  witliin 
the  pale  of  her  communion  to  persons  disbelieving  that  she  had 
any  baptized  children  at  all.  And  besides,  having  shown  of 
baptism  that  it  was  at  this  time  applied  to  children,  we  will  be 
allowed  then  to  argue  from  the  import  of  the  ordinance  in 
general  to  its  use  and  import  in  the  case  of  children,  even 
though  children  as  a  class  be  not  mentioned  in  the  place  where 
such  import  of  the  rite  is  taught.  If  for  instance  we  should 
iind  it  taught  by  ancient  authors  that  baptism  always  regener* 
ated  the  subjects  of  it,  and  was  given  of  God  as  a  means  of  so 
doing,  then  would  we  infer  of  these  autliors  that  they  considered 
all  persons,  young  or  old,  who  were  duly  baptized,  to  be  regen- 
erated. And  in  like  manner  if  wo  find  it  to  be  the  opinion  of 
these  same  men  tliat  baptism,  among  other  ends  of  it  serves, 
and  in  the  institution  of  it  was  intended  to  serve,  as  an  initiatory 
rite  of  tlie  Christian  Church,  then  may  we  say  that  all  whom  such 
persons  baptized  they,  according  to  their  own  notion  at  least, 
received  into  the  church ;  although  no  express  mention  be  made 
that  they  considered  themselves  so  to  do.  Whatever,  in  short, 
a  rite  means  in  and  ofit^lfsixyA  according  to  the  achiowledged 
intention  of  him  who  established  it^  it  means  always  and  to  all 
persons  to  whom  it  is  rightly  applied.  And  to  prove  that  there 
was  infant  membership  in  the  primitive  or  any  other  church, 
we  have,  only  to  prove  tliat  infants  were  then  baptized,  and 
that  baptism  was  imderstood  by  the  church  so  administering  it 
to  imply  or  constitute  church  membership.  The  proof  of  infant 
baptism  in  the  Primitive  Church  does  therefore  become  an 
essential  part  of  our  argument  in  proof  of  infant  church  mem- 
bership under  the  same  church.  And  to  this  we  would,  there- 
fore, now  for  a  brief  space,  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

AusELius  Augustine,  whose  name  is  to  this  day  as  widely 

known  almost  as  that  Gospel  he  so  ably  expounded  and  defended, 

was  bom  in  Africa,  in  the  small  village  of  Tagaste,  of  the  inland 

parts  of  Numidia,  on  the  13th  of  November,  354.    His  mother, 
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the  well  known  Monica,  was  a  Christian,  and  is  diBtingniBhed 
as  another  Eunice  or  Lois  for  the  diligence  and  care  with  which 
she  trained  her  son  from  earliest  childhood  to  the  knowledge 
and  obedience  of  the  Divine  word.  His  father,  Patricius,  was 
at  the  time  of  the  son's  birth  and  for  many  years  after,  a 
heathen :  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  this  man's  anti-Christi- 
anity, linked  with  his  very  selfish  and  imperious  disposition,  that 
the  child  of  the  devout  Monica  was  not  baptized  in  infancy  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  custom  of  the  church  at  that  time. 
The  young  Augustine  from  the  first  enjoyed  good  educational 
advantages,  and  was,  after  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  transferred 
to  the  city  of  Carthage,  the  literary  and  religious  metropolis  in 
his  time  of  the  Northern  and  Western  parts  of  Africa,  there  to 
finish  his  curtnoulum^  under  tlie  best  teachers  of  Rhetoric  and 
Logic^  which  were  the  great  studies  of  that  day.  Hero,  how- 
ever, unfortimately,  his  moral  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  his 
intellectual  progress,  which  was  very  great.  He  had  now  no 
Monica  to  watch  over  and  direct  him,  and  he  soon  fell  into  bad 
company,  and  became  utterly  profligate  in  his  manners,  and  an 
adherent  also  of  the  boastfal  Manichsean  philosophy,  from  the 
stem  and  baneful  bondage  of  which  he  recovered  not  himself 
until  at  length,  after  the  lapse  of  not  less  than  nine  or  ten  years, 
he  was  by  the  light  and  grace  of  tlie  Divine  Spirit  introduced 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  Tliis  happy 
event  took  place  in  387,  and  was  brought  about  by  tlie  preach- 
ing of  the  renowned  Ambrose  in  Milan,  whither  Augustine  had 
gone  to  teach  Rhetoric,  having  previously  for  some  time  exer- 
cised the  same  profession  first  in  his  native  village,  then  in 
Carthage,  where  he  had  himself  firet  learned  the  art,  and  after- 
wards in  Rome.  Soon  after  this,  we  find  our  young  and  ardent 
convert  on  his  way  home  to  his  native  town :  whither  having 
arrived,  he  quickly  sold  out  his  possessions, — both  Ids  parents 
being  now  dead, — ^made  distribution  of  the  avails  to  such  as 
were  in  need,  and  retired  from  the  world  with  a  few  companions 
of  kindred  spirit,  for  tlie  purposes  of  study  and  meditation. 
Thi^  seclusion,  useful  enough  in  its  place  and  for  a  time,  was 
put  an  end  to,  when  in  891  the  subject  of  our  narrative  was 
ordaiBed  presbyter  in  the  ohuroh  of  Hippo  Regius  (now  Bona) 
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a  seaport  town  of  hiB  native  State.  Of  the  same  chnrch  he 
afterwards  became  associate  Bishop  with  Valerius,  by  whom  he 
had  been  made  presbyter.  This  was  in  395,  £rom  which  time 
he  went  on  rapidly  growing  in  nsefdlness,  influence  and  fame, 
iditil  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  480,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  second  to  none,  perhaps,  throughout  the 
entire  Christian  world,  in  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  for 
learning,  piely^  and  complete  and  fruitful  consecration  to  the 
service  of  his  Lord  and  Master.  Nor  are  there  many  opinions 
of  contemporary  antiquity  about  men  that  have  been  more  fully 
and  cordially  ratified  by  posterity  than  has  this.  Augustine  is 
to-day,  as  far  as  respects  the  esteem  put  upon  his  life  and  ser- 
vices, and  the  influence  of  his  name,  the  father  of  at.t.  the 

FATHERS. 

Now,  than  this  Augustine,  there  is  perhaps  no  man  of  his 
time,  or  none  but  one,  we  would  rather  trust  to  for  information 
in  regard  to  any  and  all  questions  of  church  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, as  then  held  and  practised.  If  we  cannot  put  confidence 
in  his  word  and  declaration  in  these  matters,  in  whose  can  we  t 
He  was  unquestionably  a  learned  man,  and  was  particularly 
conversant  with  the  history  and  antiquities,  and  all  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  having  written,  as  all  know,  ac- 
counts of  all  the  heresies  that  had  arisen  in  the  church  previ* 
ously  to  his  own  time.  And  aU  this  learning  he  knew  well  how 
to  use  with  eflfect  against  the  errorists  of  his  own  day,  whether 
Manichseans,  Donatists  or  Pelagians ;  with  all  of  whom  he  car- 
ried on  long  and  very  successful  controversies.  He  was  also 
imusually  moderate,  candid,  and  conciliating  for  a  controver- 
salist,  and  withal  devotedly  pious  and  pure.  Seldom,  indeed, 
has  any  man  been  more  abundantly  endowed  with  the  attributes 
which  entitle  one  to  credence  in  the  narration  of  facts,  or  respect 
in  the  enunciation  of  opinions,  than  was  that  Aurelius  Augus- 
tine o(  whom  we  write.  Nor  can  it  be  well  said  that  there  was 
any  other  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  the 
church  at  the  time  he  wrote,  or  the  rites  and  ceremonies  thea 
practised,  than  he  was. 

What  then,  we  have  next  to  inquire,  does  Augustine  say  of 
in&nt  baptism,  and  the  practice  of  it  in  the  church  of  hia  timet 
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Or  does  be  say  anything  on  the  Bubject?  He  Bays  much  on 
the  subject,  and  what,  rightly  considered,  must  convince  all 
candid  men  that  at  liis  time,  as  thenceforward  until  nearly  or 
quite  the  reformation,  this  practice  was  miiversal  in  the  church. 
This  learned,  candid,  truthful  Augustine,  declares  in  one  place 
that  the  entire  church  had  from  of  old  and  constantly,  and  till 
the  time  he  wrote  in,  without  exception  of  any  sect  or  party, 
held  that  infants  obtained  remission  of  sins  by  baptisin.  And 
if  so,  much  more  did  that  church  liold  tluxt  tJtey  were  to  be  bap" 
tized.  And  in  anotlier  place  he  asserts  that  710  council  of  the 
church  had  ever  instituted  infant  baptism^  but  tlhot  always  athd 
from  the  begifiwing  it  had  be^i  practised  by  th^i  church  /  from 
which  facts  he  would  infer,  and  we  think  correctly,  that  it  must 
have  been  of  Apostolical  origin  and  tradition.  And  that  in 
truth,  it  was  so,  he  in  another  place  expressly  asserts:  "  Con- 
su^tudo  tamen  matris  eccl-esim  in  baptizandis  parvulis  nequa- 
quam  %pernand<i  est^  neqxie'  uUo  rmnlo  superfiua  deputanda^  nee 
omiiino  credendu  est  nisi  apostoLi<:a  esse  traditio^^ — "  the  custom 
of  our  mother,  the  church,  in  baptizing  little  children,  must  by 
no  means  be  disregarded,  nor  esteemed  to  be  needless,  nor 
reckoned  other  than  an  Apostolical  tradition,"  t.  <?.,  a  thing  in- 
troduced first  by  tlie  Apostles,  and  from  them  handed  down  to 
the  succeeding  church.  This  same  Apostolical  institution  of 
infant  baptism  our  author  also  elsewhere  bases  upon  Scripture ; 
as  where  in  his  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  7 :  14,  ho  makes  the 
term  "  holy"  as  applied  to  children  either  one  of  whose  parents 
was  a  believer,  mean  "  baptized^ 

These  quotations  from  Augustine  are  taken  from  his  books 
against  the  Donatists  and  the  Pelagians ;  neither  of  which  par- 
ties (as  is  sometimes  falsely  represented)  differed  from  Augus- 
tine and  the  orthodox  church  as  regards  either  the  lawfulness 
or  obligation  of  infant  baptism ;  but  only  in  that,  on  the  one 
hand  the  Donatists  recognized  not  any  other  baptism  than  that 
administered  by  their  own  party ;  and  in  that  the  Pelagians, 
on  their  part,  denied  that  infant  baptism  liad  any  respect  to 
original  sin,  or  could  be  adduced  in  proof  of  such  a  thing. 
And  certainly  these  quotations  do  prove  the  universality  of  in- 
fant baptism  at  this  time;  being  met,  as  they  are  by  no  rebut- 
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ting  testimony  of  any  kind.  Not  a  man  can  be  mentioned  in 
this  period,  the  close  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the  fifkh 
century,  who  opposed  infant  baptism,  unless  he  be  taken  from 
some  of  those  Onostic  sects  who  denied  all  water-baptism ;  nor, 
we  believe,  can  one  sentence  be  pointed  to  as  written  in  this 
period,  which  makes  for  the  cause  of  anti-psedo  Baptism.  We 
may,  therefore,  we  think,  from  these  repeated,  clear  and 
explicit  assertions  of  Augustine,  safely  conclude  that  infant 
baptism  was  the  universal  practice  of  the  church  in  liis  time. 
Hie  fact  is  one  he  could  not  have  been  mistaken  about ;  and 
yet  has  he  asserted  it  over  and  over  again,  and  without  hesita- 
tion, and  as  a  thing  universally  known,  and  which  no  man 
would  or  could  denv. 

But  if  these  assertions  of  Augustine  needed  confirmation,  we 
could  give  it  in  abundance  from  other  writers  of  that  time ;  as 
Ghrysostom,  the  eloquent  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
Jerosce,  the  learned  and  laborious  translator  of  the  Bible,  to 
whom  we  referred  in  our  remark  concerning  Augustine,  that 
there  was  at  most  but  one  writer  of  his  time  that  could  be 
deemed  a  superior  authority  to  himself  in  regard  to  the  matter 
in  question.  These  all  bear  concurrent  testimony  with  Aus- 
tine,  not  only  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  practised  in  their 
time,  but  also  that  it  was  warrantable  and  obligatory.  Jerome, 
in  his  letter  to  Leta,  makes  it  a  sin  in  parents  not  to  have  their 
children  baptized ;  and  Chrysos^pm  puts  baptism  now  in  the 
place  of  circumcision  before,  and  makes  it  capable  of  being 
received  by  "  one  in  infancy,  or  one  in  middle  age,  or  one  in 
old  age ; "  in  short,  by  persons  in  any  and  every  age.  And  to 
the  same  effect  with  what  these  writers  say,  we  have  also  cited 
in  Wall  *  some  canons  and  enactments  of  certain  councils  of 
Carthage,  held  from  397  to  400,  in  which  infant  baptism  is 
assumed  as  a  thing  allowed  and  practised  by  all. 

But  the  testimony  by  which  more  than  any  other  the  aver-' 
ments  of  Augustine  in  reference  to  infant  baptism  will  be  borne 
out,  is  that  of  his  great  adversary,  Pelaoius,  and  his  iumiediate 
associates  and  disciples.    None  of  these  ever  denied  either  the 

•  Hiti.  cf  Intent  Bftp.— iMurt  1,  «]iap.  16. 
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nniverBality  of  tlie  practice  of  infant  baptism  or  ite  divine  origin 
and  obligation ;  although  they  were  exceedingly  hard  presBcd 
by  the  argument  drawn  ftx>m  this  practice  against  the  doctrines 
of  .which  they  would  be  the  Apostles ;  and  although  they  had 
learning  enough  to  have  discovered,  and  boldness  enough  to 
have  asserted,  anything  that  from  any  ago  or  any  source  could 
have  been  adduced  against  the  custom.  But  nothing  of  this 
kind  did  they  once  attempt.  Pelagius,  indeed,  uses  even 
stronger  language  than  did  ever  Augustine  in  his  asseverations 
of  the  admitted  practice  of  infant  baptism,  aifirming  that  he 
had  "  never  heard^  7wt  even  of  any  impious  heretic  that  denied 
laptt^m  to  infants.^^  He  constructs  an  argument  too  from 
Scripture  or  attempts  to  do  so,  in  favor  of  the  giving  of  baptism 
to  children.  And  in  nothing  that  we  have  heard  of,  was  he 
differed  from  in  this  matter  by  Oelestius  or  Julian.  Here  is, 
therefore,  the  strongest  possible  confirmation  of  the  opinions 
we  have  cited  from  Augustine.  Tliese  Pelagians  never  could 
and  never  did  answer  the  argument  brouglit  from  infant  bap- 
tism for  original  sin;  but  yet  they  would  never  deny  or 
question  the  lawfulness  or  the  Divine  appointment  of  the  rite  in 
tihis  use  of  it.  And  they  would  not  only  because  they  could 
notj  the  testimony  of  facts  being  tlien  too  clear  and  too  conclu* 
uve  against  them. 

We  have  said  that  Augustine  is  good  authority  for  the  uni- 
versal  practice  of  infant  baptism  in  liis  own  age.  But  that  is 
not  saying  enough.  He  is  much  more  ;  he  is  good  authority 
for  it  ages  before  his  own  time.  He  says  it  was  an  Apostolical . 
institution,  as  we  shall  find  Origen  also  affirming  200  years 
before ;  and  who  can  say  that  he  had  not  the  best  warrant  for 
so  saying,  and  which  may  in  part  at  least  be  lost  to  us  through 
the  great  destruction  of  books  that  has  since  taken  place.  But, 
let  this  be  as  it  may,  very  certain  it  is  that  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism  could  not  have  originated  at  any  time  very  near 
the  age  of  Augustine,  and  ho,  who  was  so  deeply  read  in  the 
antiquities  of  the  church  never  have  heard  or  read  of  any  sect 
that  did  not  baptize  infants.  It  is  hard,  very  hard^  to  reconcile 
this  ignorance  of  Augustine  and  of  Pelagius  and  of  so  many 
other  distinguished  men  of  the  same  age,  witii  any  theory  of 


infant  baptunn  that  wonld  introduce  it  after  the  timed  of  the 
Apoaties.  Neandermay  affirm  its  rise  to  have  been  in  th^ 
second  or  third  century,  and  bo  may  Bunsen  and  others  besides, 
and  learned  men  too.  But  for  our  part  we  can  not  see  why 
Augustine  and  Pelagius  and  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  should 
not  be  as  good  authorities  on  this  subject  as  any  men  of  the 
present  day.  K  they  were  three  hundred  years  from  the 
Apostles,  we  are  six  times  three  hundred ;  nor  certainly  have  we 
anything  like  the  same  nieans  with  them  of  satisfactorily  deter^ 
mining  the  matter.  It  may  be  remarked  too  that  Pelagius  had 
exactly  the  same  temptation  with  Bunsen  to  deny  the  Apoa* 
tolicy  of  infant  baptism,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  Hippoly« 
tos  of  the  latter.  But  he  did  not  do  it,  and  he  did  not  do  it 
becanae  every  man  of  his  time  knew,  or  at  least  believed  to 
the  contrary.  And  that  they  all  so  believed  is  strange,  if  in 
point  of  fact  it  were  not  so.  At  any  rate,  and  beyond  all  con» 
tpoversy,  the  testimony  of  these  men  is  sufficient  to  carry  us 
back  at  least  one  or  two  centuries  ftirther  in  quest  of  the  cradle 
of  infant  baptism. 

From  Augustine  we  may,  we  hope,  now  pass  on  to  CrpRiAir 
without  bestowing  much  attention  on  the  intervening  period  ; 
which  is  in  all  but  one  century,  or  a  little  over  that.  This  we 
would  do,  however,  not  because  we  are  without  authorities  to 
cite  for  this  period,  but  only  because  we  have  not  time  to  cite 
them.  They  may  be  seen  in  Wall,  chaps.  7 — 13,  by  any  who 
wish  to  examine  them.  Among  them  may  be  seen  the  names 
of  Ambrose,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  Nazienzen,  Optatua 
Bishop  of  Milevi,  and  finally  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Elibe- 
ris  held  in  305.  All  tiiese  authors,  living  in  all  parts  of  the 
then  Christian  world,  do  either  expressly  assert  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism  in  their  times,  or  say  something  which  most 
phunly  implies  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  such  a  practice. 
And  whatis  found  in  them  together  with  what  other  authorities 
have  previously  been  quoted  do,  had  we  nothing  else,  make  it 
plain  that  as  infant  baptism  was  universal  in  the  church  in  the 
time  of  Augustine,  so  it  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been^ 
begun  to  be  practised  in  the  time  intervening  between  Augua* 
tine  and  QyjMiaa. 
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To  Crprian  we  therefore  now  come — ^Thabciub  Gasciutts 
CrPRiAxra,  the  renowned  bishop  of  Carthage ;  bom  about  A. 
D.  200 ;  converted  to  Christ  in  245 ;  made  Presbyter  in  246, 
and  bishop  in  248 ;  and  beheaded  for  Christ's  sake  in  268,  nnder 
the  Roman  Emperor  Valerian,  and  by  order  of  Galerins 
Maximus^  Pro-consnl  of  Airica.  This  man  is  author  of  several 
tractates  and  epistles^  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  are 
much  made  use  of  by  writers  on  infant  baptism,  as  well  in  proof 
of  its  great  prevalence  at  the  time  of  Cyprian,  as  that  he  himself 
both  approved  of  and  practised  -it.  One  of  the  places  most 
commonly  cited  for  these  purposes  occurs  in  our  author's  book 
concerning  the  ** Lapsed,-'  (**De  Lapsis,")  or  such  persons  as 
under  the  Decian  persecution,  in  order  to  save  their  lives  or 
Kberties,  sacrificed  to  idols,  or  complied  with  some  other  out- 
ward rite  of  heathenism,  which  compliance  was  taken  for  a 
renunciation  of  their  own  religion.  In  aggravating  the  crime 
and  guilt  of  these  persons,  Cyprian,  from  things  before  observed, 
goes  on  to  remark  thus:  ^^  And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  the  measure  of  their  wickedness,  their  little  infants  also 
being  led  or  brought  in  their  parents'  arms,  loti  that  which  they 
had  iiiiainK'd  pr^*ently  aft^r  they  were  icnm,  (Wall,  vol.  L,pp. 
142,  14.^ 

Here  there  is  a  plain  reference  to  baptism,  and  the  inward 
grace  by  it  conveyed  to  the  recipient :  for  that  the  outward  rite 
was  always  attended  with  inward  grace  was  the  universal  opinion 
of  these  times.  And  the  persons  here  assumed  to  have  been 
baptized,  are  in  the  original  variously  styled  *nnfants*'(iiifSuit8) 
and  "parvnli'"  •  little  children.!  They  are  also  spoken  of.  some  of 
tbem  at  least,  as  having  l»een  carried  to  the  idol  temple  in  the 
arms  tyf  their  parents*  and  to  have  received  their  baptism 
presently  after  they  were  bc»m.  or  "or  at  their  tirst  coming  into 
the  worid,"*  al^  Binsfaam  has  it — "  in  primo  iftatinh  mativitatit 
e^^Tfii^K^  in  ad^iitzoa  to  all  which  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
mles&  it  was  at  th&^  rime  the  c»:»mm*>n  rule  and  i»^ctiee  for 
parents  to  have  their  children  baptized,  Cyprian  could  not 
sp^Ak  as  he  hervr  titles.  For  h«>w.  otherwise,  couki  be  afismne 
oc' these  ""lacMsed^  tpersons  that  the  children  thev  brousfattothe 
idol  rxfBEphsk  had  b«cn  baptiaedi    This  iiy  thrffrfatc^a  pUm 
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testimony,  not  only  that  Cyprian  baptized  children,  but  that  it 
was  the  custom  in  his  time  so  to  do. 

But  the  passage  of  Cyprian,  most  of  all  in  point  here,  occurs 
in  a  letter  of  his  to  one  Fidus,  a  country  bishop  of  Africa,  who 
had  propounded  to  Cyprian  and  a  council  assembled  in  Car- 
thage the  question  whether  it  was  right  to  baptize  children 
before  the  eighth  day,  as  was  the  practice  of  some ;  or  whether 
(as  this  bishop  thought)  the  rule  given  for  the  celebration  of 
circumcision  should  not  be  allowed  to  determine  the  time  of 
the  administration  of  the  corresponding  Christian  ordinance. 
The  council  which  sat  upon  this  question  was  lield,  as  is  to  our 
purpose  to  remark,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  252,  and  was  com- 
posed of  sixty-six  bishops  of  the  neighboring  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince of  which  Carthage  was  the  metropolis.  The  result  of  the 
C(mference  upon  Fidus'  query,  was  transmitted  to  him  by  Cy- 
prian, as  President  of  the  council,  in  the  letter  aforementioned, 
and  reads  so  far  forth,  as  we  are  concerned  with  it,  as  follows : 

^^But  as  pertains  to  the  case  of  infants,  of  whom  you  say  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  baptized  witliin  the  second  or  third  day 
after  tlieir  birth,  but  that  the  rule  of  circumcision  of  old  ought 
to  be  followed,  and  no  one  baptized  and  sanctiiied  before  the 
eighth  day  after  he  is  bom ;  we  were  all  in  our  council  of  the 
opposite  opinion.  There  was  not  one  to  agree  with  you  in  the 
course  you  would  prescribe ;  but  we  were  all,  on  the  contrary, 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  mercy  and  grace  of  Gk>d 
are  to  be  denied  to  no  bom  human  being.  For  whereas  our 
Lord  says  in  his  Gospel,  the  son  of  man  came  not  to  destroy  but 
to  save  the  souls  of  men ;  as  far  as  in  us  lies  no  soul  is  to  be  lost. 
And  if  the  greatest  offenders,  and  such  as  have  aforehand  sinned 
most  grievously  against  God,  have  when  they  afterward  come 
to  believe,  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  no  person  is  kept  off 
from  baptism  and  grace ;  how  much  less  reason  is  there  to  pro- 
hibit an  infant,  who  being  newly  bom,  has  no  other  sin,  save 
that,  as  he  is  descended  from  Adam  according  to  the  flesh,  he 
has  from  his  birth  contracted  the  contagion  of  the  deatli 
aneientlv  threatened." 

That  here  is  clear  evidence  for  infant  baptism  at  this  time, 
and  so  far  as  this  numerous  council  of  bishops  is  concerned,  is 
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undeniable.  Nothing  can  be  here  insinuated,  as  is  wont  to  be 
done  in  sonic  other  places,  about  the  ambiguity  of  the  docu- 
ments quoted,  or  any  doubtfulness  as  to  the  meaning  of  tlie 
language  used.  Tlie  language  is  explicit  and  admits  of  no  per^ 
version ;  for  it  is  children  under  eight  days  old  that  are  men- 
tioned. And  the  Epistle  itself  is  of  unquestioned  and  unqiies^ 
tionahle  autlienticity.  And  baptism,  too,  is  by  these  bishops, 
both  Fidus  and  those  of  the  council,  taken  to  have  come  in  the 
place  of  circumcision ;  which  has  always  furnished  a  good  argu- 
ment whv  it  should  be  administered  to  infants  no  less  than  to 
adults. 

But  say  the  anti-piedo  Baptists  (and  it  almost  chokes  some  of 
them  to  admit  even  this  much)  Iiere  it  is  that  infant  baptism 
began ;  and  nowhere  have  we  any  evidence  of  a  prior  exist- 
ence of  it.  8i>  plead  Tombes,  Gale,  Bunsen  and  others.  Sun- 
ken will,  indeed,  allow  that  children  of  six  years  of  age  and  up- 
wartls,  were  l>aptized  previously  to  this  time,  but  not  infani». 
Tiie  l>aptism  of  thet«,  Cyprian  was,  he  says,  the  first  to  establish 
as  a  principle ;  and  that  too,  (our  author  is  pleased  to  remark,) 
^^  impolle<l  by  a  fanatical  enthusiasm,  and  assisted  by  a  bad  in- 
terpretatii>n  of  the  old  Testament." 

Ami  that  the  anti-]>fedo  Baptists  do  show  at  least  a  commend- 
able degree  of  prudence  in  athrming  that  infant  baptiem  but 
took  Its  rise,  and  was  not  the  connnon  practice,  at  this  time,  is 
evident*  For  how  otherwise  could  thev  serve  their  cause! 
Cvj^rian  was  Xmstw  but  liK>  years  after  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
ami  the  ciuincil  in  question  was  held  no  more  than  52  years 
after  the  birth  of  CVprian,  and  15:i  after  the  decease  of  the 
Aplastic  John.  And  if  now  l>aptism  was  at  this  time  prevalent 
in  the  church,  it  must  almost  have  necessarily  been  of  apostoli- 
cal in^itution.  It  certainly  was  not  a  thing  to  have  grc^wn  up 
in  a  day.  TW  church  of  the  two  or  three  tirst  centuries  was, 
by  acknowledgment  very  pure  and  pious«  and  was.  besides,  in 
the  mid^t  of  its  many  i^ersecutions,  and  with  all  it^  eameat 
lahois  in  deft^nce  and  pnmiotion  of  the  Gospel,  occupied  with 
othi-r  tliin^s  than  the  institution  K>i  unauthorised  and  supersti- 
tious rit<-s  and  ceremonies.  And  had  infant  baptism  been  a 
thiBfrof  t^i*  deocripdon,  and  not  of  divine  or  apoatoliealmgiii. 
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it  18  hard  to  see  how  it  could  liave  become  prevalent  through- 
out the  church  in  the  course  of  the  150  years  that  elapsed  from 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles  till  this  council  of  Carthage. 
Their  cause  is  pretty  much  lost,  therefore,  if  these  anti*p8&do 
Baptists  must  admit  that  at  this  time  infSont  baptism  was  not  a 
new  thing,  but  an  old  and  well-establislied  institution.  And 
that  so  it  was,  and  had  not  its  beginning  with  Cyprian  or  this 
council  of  Carthage  is,  we  think,  susceptible  of  the  clearest  and 
most  conclusive  proof.  How,  indeed,  anybody  could  ever 
have  thought  of  denying  that  is  a  mystery  to  us. 

In  proof  that  infant  baptism  was  common  at  the  time  of  this 
eouncii  of  bishops,  no  one  can  fail  to  have  noticed  tliat  such  is 
assumed  to  be  the  fact  botli  by  the  council  itself  and  by  Fidua, 
whose  inquiry  the  council  were  answering.  Fidus  does  not 
ask  the  council  if  infants,  at  any  age  at  which  they  could  be 
called  infants,  may  be  baptized,  but  only  whether  they  may 
be  baptized  before  tlie  eighth  day.  He  takes  it  for  granted 
that  infant  baptism  will  be  allowed,  and  only  doubts  whether  a 
child  should  be  baptized  before  he  is  eight  days  old.  And  in 
the  same  way  with  the  council.  They  take  all  for  g^tinted  that 
Fidus  does.  They  confine  themselves  entirely  to  the  question 
propounded  to  them,  and  say  not  a  word  about  the  institution 
itself  of  infant  baptism  ;  as  if  that  were  a  thing  the  propriety 
and  lawfiilness  of  which  it  had  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
any  living  man  to  doubt  of.  And  in  this  they  are  unanimous — 
^^umver^i  judica^hnvs.''^  And  how  this  could  have  happened 
had  infant  baptism  been  then  a  new  thing,  and  not  the  universal 
practice  of  the  church,  we  are  totally  unable  to  comprehend. 

Augustine  too,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  who  knew  well  of 
this  council,  and  often  himself  made  use  of  its  decisions  in  proof 
of  original  sin;  nevertheless,  in  a  passage  we  have  already 
quoted,  aaserted  that  infant  baptism  was  never  instituted  by 
any  council  of  the  church,  but  was  practised  from  the  begin- 
ning. And  in  still  another  place,  we  have  not  yet  quoted,  he 
says,  in  reference  to  the  matter  in  questipn,  that  the  council  had 
pasted  no  new  decree^  biU  only  expressed  the  opinion  that  had 
prevailed  in  the  church  from  the  first. 

But,  perhaps,  Cyprian  was  still  the  sole  author  of  infisnt 
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Imptti^nu  «\\<i  had,  provioiisly  to  the  meeting  of  the  council  of 
ii5*J,  8o  lonvonod  the  niind^  of  all  these  other  bishops,  that  they 
wt»n^  thou  hut  the  cx^wnents  of  his  opinion.  This  is,  however, 
nttorly  nntonable.  Cyprian  had,  at  tlvis  time,  been  bishop  bnt 
foiir  years,  accordinp  to  Pears<^>n,  and  a  C?liristian  bnt  six  years. 
Antl  it  is  simply  impi>ssible  that  ho  conld,  in  so  short  a  period, 
whatever  had  been  his  diligence,  have  won  over  so  many 
bishojv,  extending,  as  they  must  have  done,  over  a  very  wide 
tiwtory,  unanimously  to  consent  with  him  in  foisting  in  a  new 
and  hitherto  unheartl  of  rite  into  the  Christian  church ;  or  what 
is  wors^\  in  the  iHTversion  of  an  actually  existing  institution  to 
a  purjvvk*  utt\*rly  abhorrent  to  the  mind  of  the  whole  church. 
And  thesi*  bisho|>s,  tix>,  were  no  doubt  some  of  them  older 
jH^rs^ms  than  Cyprian :  and  almost  all  of  them  are  likely  to 
have  Ihhm\  Omstians  and  bishops  of  longer  standing  than  he;' 
and  that  such  men  should  have  taken  their  cue  from  Cyprian 
\n  the  w«y  assume^i  in  the  supjx^ition  before  us,  is  contrary 
alike  n>  exivrience  and  the  best  known  principles  of  human 
natun\ 

hi  addition  to  all  tliis*  we  may  quote  as  in  ]y>int  here,  the 
remark  of  Ni^ander  tChurch  Hist. — vol.  1,  p.  314.  Trans.^  that 
evvn  **  in  the  Persian  Churrh  infant  baptism  wa*.  in  the  course 
of  the  f!nr*l  eentiirr,  s^\  senemllv  reeoffniwHi  that  the  sect 
Iv^an^Wr.  Mar.?,  thourf\t  he  ctMild  draw  an  ararnment  from  it  in 
tliiv\*r  of  a  dvvtrlr.e  which  seenunl  to  him  necessarily  jure-sup- 
^>ii0^i  bv  :h*<  ai**^b'e^ri«>n  <4  the  rite."  And  this  we  hone 
iVt^rtan  w*lt  ts4  havv*  t\^  bear  the  blame  \>f.  Xor  is  it  lonff 
*ftx*r  "h^it  Ttrsw  fiJl  wo  !5nd  evidence  that  infant  ^^i^rism  was 
wv\>cr,:«^i  ?r.  -.^hxT  oh^Tv^hes  than  iha:  i^*  Africa,  and e$i>eciallv 
?r.  tHo  i>.:xrv*V.  xif  R.v:t>*  and  Italv :  which  w»s  iH»f  the  t^e  to 

■ 

^^rr^*w  .wr:v.r^?  rr>-:it  Cvi>»na:i,  wh«t^n»  a»>l  his  churrh  with  him, 
*yr,>e'  ,^r  tt*  ,^wr.  Ry'.v-*^?  rjhi  exc^^r.*.^UTiieate^i.  And  if  seems  to 
itr*  ^s'rv^r'^r^  r«?«:tc  <3nr«na!^\  ihai  if  Cvr^rian  rjhi  been  the 
rr':r«>rs>cYr  .*f  ax  <:<".:ti\^V  :>t^w  a:;d  urchrisrian  ai'-riiniioD  of 
A*f  r?^<^  \'f  "Sfcr-rrsr-*  «it  «  w^,w  fh^yxVi  have  beer,  said  eo  that 
«:^*.v^  rr.  T*>f  *?;»j:  «!rf  Tnv-sr4cv>?  c^r.:*\^T^rTsv  which  in  i.%^  the 

Kw^ifiig.  SomriMii  c<t'  R^'Aftc  aoti  C>nmdui  «vt  ti»e 
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qvettioii  of  heretical  iaptiem.  These  are  pnzzleB  for  the 
curious. 

But,  what  ought  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  we  remark  that 
infants  were  actually  baptized  in  the  Church  of  Carthage  before 
Oyprian  was  Bishop  there,  and  probably  before  he  was  a 
Christian ;  even  while  he  was  worshipping  tlie  gods  of  his 
heathen  ancestors,  teaching  rhetoric  and  law,  and  composing 
pleadings  for  such  weak  and  ambitious  advocates  as  were 
willing  to  buy  them  of  him.  Tlie  evidence  of  this  is  as  follows : 
Cyprian  became  Bishop  in  248,  or  as  some  will  have  it  in  249 ; 
certainly  not  sooner  than  the  latter  part  of  the  year  248.  But 
about  tlie  close  of  249  commenced  the  Decian  persecution,  in 
fear  of  which  Cyprian  left  Carthage  in  January  260,  according 
to  Pearson.  In  251  Decius  was  slain  in  battle,  the  persecution 
be  had  excited  ceased,  and  our  Bishop  returned  to  his  charge, 
after  an  absence  of  about  fourteen  months,  and  conmienced 
that  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  persons  that  had  "  lapsed  "  or 
apostatized,  of  which  we  have  already  said  something.  Now 
this  **  lapsing "  must  have  taken  place  mostly  in  250,  as  the 
persecution  ended  early  in  251.  And  consequently  it  was  in 
250  that  the  children  spoken  of  above,  and  said  by  Cyprian  to 
have  been  baptized  immediately  upon  their  entrance  into  the 
world,  {'^inprimo  statim  naUvitatie  exordia  ")  were  brought  to 
the  heathen  temples  by  their  apostatizing  parents.  But  some  of 
these  children  could  then  walk,  and  must  tlierefore  at  this  time 
have  been  five,  six,  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  Only  count 
back  five  years,  however,  from  250,  and  it  will  bring  you  to 
245  for  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  these  children,  which  is  a 
year  previous  to  the  conversion  of  Cyprian.  And  nobody  will, 
we  presume,  say  that  Cyprian  had  even  before  his  conversion,  so 
much  influence  in  the  Christian  Church  as  then  to  have  intro- 
duced a  new  rite  into  it,  or  at  least  essentially  modified  and  per- 
verted an  old  one  :  not  to  say  that  he  was  probably  otherwise 
engaged. 

It  is  very  plain  therefore,  we  think,  ^m  all  these  considera- 
tions, that  Cyprian  was  not  the  originator  of  infant  baptism,  but 
diat  both  he  and  the  other  bishops  we  have  seen  to  have  been 
with  him,  received  it  ^m  those  who  had  preceded 
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them  as  an  old  well-establifihed,  and  universally  allowed  institu- 
tion. We  are  sure  there  is  not  a  word  nor  a  syllable  in  this 
conclusion  that  is  not  fullj  warranted  by  the  premises.  But  if 
these  sixty-six  bishops  and  the  people  of  their  time  so  regarded 
infant  baptism,  its  origination  must  certainly  have  been  of  very 
ancient  date.  Tliese  persons,  however,  lived  only  one  hundred 
and  filly  years  after  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  were  some  of 
them,  doubtless,  bom  witliin  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  those 
times,  and  their  parents  probably  within  those  times,  as  Wall 
very  justly  remarks.  And  how  then  could  these  men  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  infant  baptism,  or  supposed  it  to 
have  been  of  Apostolical  appointment  had  it  not  been  so !  FnMn 
ourselves  back  to  our  fathers  is  not  wont  to  be  considered  any 
great  length  of  time.  And  why  may  not  their  information,  in 
matters  of  so  great  concern  as  the  rites  of  the  church  they  belong 
to,  extend  even  a  little  back  of  their  infancy  ? 

But  besides  all  here  given  we  have  other  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  neither  Cyprian  nor  tlie  Council  of  Carthage, 
which  decided  tliat  children  might  receive  the  initiatory  rite  of 
the  Cliristian  Church  before  tlie  eighth  day  after  their  birth, 
were  the  first  originators  of  infant  baptism,  any  more  than  was 
Peter  De  Bruis  or  the  renowned  Alexander  Campbell.  Not 
only  is  it,  as  we  have  seen,  a  provable  thmg  tliat  if  Cyprian 
first  introduced  infant  baptism  into  the  church,  he  must  have 
done  it  before  he  was  a  Cliristian  ;  but,  as  we  shall  soon  now 
fiee,  even  before  he  was  bom,  which  is  more  wonderful  stilL 
This  appears  from  the  writers  who  flourished  before  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  and  of  whom  as  next  in  the  order  we  are  travelling  in, 
we  would  first  mention — 

Obiokn,  sumamed  Adakantiub.  This  celebrated  man  wluan 
Jerome,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Illustrious  Men,  did  not  scruple 
to  call  the  greatest  Doctor  of  the  Church  since  the  Apostles, 
was  bom  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  of  our  era  185,  of  Christian 
parents.  In  the  year  203,  one  year  after  tlio  martyrdom  of  his 
£ather,  and  when  he  w^is  himself  but  18  years  of  age,  Origen 
was  made  master  of  the  celebrated  Catechetical  School  of  Alex- 
andria, where  he  taught  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  ao  aa 
to  extend  throughout  the  Christian  world  the  fame  of  the  inalitor 
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tionhe  belonged  to.  He  also  traveHed  to  Bome^  and  twice  to 
Athena,  and  twice  also  to  Arabia,  and  to  Cappadocia  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  to  JemBalem,  Antioch  and  Csesarea  in  Palestine, 
in  which  latter  city  he  resided  a  great  part  of  his  life.  Nor  waa 
he  only  a  mnch  travelled  man.  Few  men  in  any  age,  and  none 
otiber  in  his  own  age,  equalled  him  in  depth  and  variety  of  learn- 
ing. Jerome  ascribes  to  him  acquaintance  with  logic,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  mnric,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  all  the  opiniona 
of  all  the  philosophers,  and  says  of  him  that  he  wrote  more 
than  any  body  else  conld  read.  And  certainly  he  did  if,  as 
Epiphanins  says,  he  was  author  of  sim  thoummd  volumes.  Kor 
was  this  great  presbyter  less  noted  for  earnest,  practical  and 
lab<NrioQ8  piety,  than  he  was  for  his  prolific  authorship.  He 
died  at  Tjre  in  the  year  254,  yd  the  70th  of  his  age,  probably 
from  injuries  sustained  in  prison  during  the  terrible  Decian 
persecution. 

Many  passages  are  quoted  fix)m  Origen  in  the  Baptist  con- 
troversy, but  three  especially  which  are  noticed  by  everybody 
who  writes  on  the  subject,  and  of  which  alone  we  would  here 
make  mention,  they  being  of  tliemselves  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  The  first  of  these  passages  occurs  in  a  Homily  upon 
Leviticus.  Our  author  is  there  treating  of  original  sin,  and 
proves  it  first  from  Psalm  61 :  5.  ^^  Behold  I  was  shapen  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me ;"  iif  which 
passage  David  shows  us,  he  remarks,  that  every  soul  that  is 
bom  in  the  flesh  is  polluted  with  the  filtli  of  iniquity  and  sin. 
His  next  proof  is  also  a  passage  of  scripture  Job,  14 :  4,  5,  but 
quoted  from  the  Septuagint,  according  to  which  it  reads :  "But 
who  is  free  from  the  pollution  of  sin  i  Kot  one  though  his  life 
be  but  ot*  the  length  of  one  day." 

The  next  argument  adduced  is  from  infcmt  baptism^  and  is 
thus  put,  according  to  Wall's  literal  rendering  of  the  place : 
^  Besides  all  this,  let  it  be  considered,  what  is  the  reason  that 
whereas  the  baptism  of  tlie  church  is  given  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  infants  also  are  by  the  usage  of  the  church  baptized : 
when  if  there  were  nothing  in  infants  that  wanted  forgiveness 
and  mercy,  the  grace  of  baptism  would  be  needless  to  them.'' 
Here  infant  baptism  is  not  only  asserted  to  be  ri^t,  but  to  be 
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a  usage  of  the  Church.  The  custom  too,  and  what  is  implied 
in  it,  is  made  use  of  as  admitted  bj  all  to  prove  something 
called  in  question  by  some,  namely  original  sin.  And  this  is 
the  strongest  assurance  we  could  have  that  infant  baptism  was 
at  tliis  time  well  known  and  imivcrsally  practised.  Origen 
argued  for  original  sin  from  infant  ba])tism  as  confidently,  and 
according  to  his  own  mind  as  conclusively,  as  he  did  from  a 
text  of  Scripture.  And  how  could  he  have  done  this,  if  either 
on  the  one  Iiand  he  had  not  believed  the  institution  to  have 
been  of  Divine  appointment,  or,  on  the  other  hand  had  sup{>06ed 
that  anv  of  his  readers  would  have  been  of  a  contrarv  mind  to 
himself  in  regard  to  the  authority  for  it.  Tliis  author  evidently, 
right  or  wrong,  believed  as  much  in  infant  baptism  as  he  did 
in  his  Bible,  and  judge<l  too  tliat  all  his  readers,  that  is  to  say, 
all  the  then  Christian  world,  would  do  the  same. 

Tlie  next  passage  from  Origen  is  found  in  his  homily  upon 
the  14th  chapter  of  Luke,  and  is  as  follows : 

**  Infants  are  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Of  what  sins  ? 
Or  when  were  they  committe<l  i  Or  what  explanation  can  be 
given  of  the  use  of  the  laver  in  the  case  of  infants  except  that  a 
little  before  given  by  us.  None  is  free  from  pollution ;  no,  not 
even  though  his  life  upon  earth  have  ]>een  but  of  one  day's 
duration  t  And  infants  are  baptized  for  the  reason  tliat  by  the 
sacraml^nt  of  baptism  the  pollution  of  their  birth  is  removed!" 

Tlie  remarks  made  upon  the  ]>reviously  cited  passage  are 
plainly  applicable  to  this  also;  than  which  we  neither  can 
desire  nor  could  obtain  any  better  testimony  for  the  prevalence 
of  infant  baptism  in  the  time  of  Origen. 

Tlie  third  of  the  passages  above  referre<l  to  is  closely  akin,  in 
the  puqK)rt  of  it,  to  botli  those  already  cited,  and  especially  to 
the  tirst.  It  is  found  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans.  Here  again  the  subject  is  original  sin ;  which  Origen 
would  prove,  ^/St/**/,  from  that  provision  of  the  law  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  women  which  required  that  forty  days  after  a  child's 
birth  there  be  oHered  for  him  bv  his  mother  a  sacrifice  of  two 

• 

turtle  doves  or  two  young  pigeons,  the  one  for  a  burnt  offering 
and  the  other  for  a  sin  offerinf^.  Tlie  sin  of  the  child  referred 
to  in  this  latter  oAdMunnDt  have  been,  our  anthor  remarkB, 
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tny  nu^ual  tran^ffression^  and  must  therefore  have  been  native 
poUuH/m.  And  then  he  cites  again  as  proof  of  the  same  doo- 
trine,  the  language  of  David  before  given,  and  after  that  the 
custom  of  infant  baptism  in  the  following  words:  ^^For  this 
too  it  was  that  the  church  received  from  the  Apostles j  the  order 
to  baptize  infants  also*  For  those  to  whom  the  Divine  mysteries 
were  committed  knew  that  there  was  nndoubtedly  in  all  the 
poUation  of  sin,  which  must  be  washed  awav  by  water  and  the 
spirit.  And  for  tliis  cause  also  the  body  itself  is  called  the 
bodv  of  sin." 

Here  not  only  is  the  prevalence  of  infant  baptism  in  the 
church  of  Origen's  time  asserted  as  before,  but  it  is  also  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  been  of  Divine  or  Apostolical  institution. 
We  need  proceed  no  farther  than  this  with  Origen ;  he  can  tell 
08  nothing  more  of  infant  baptism. 

Now,  against  tliese  clear  testimonies  from  Origen  there  have 
at  different  times  been  ui^^  by  the  anti-psedo  Baptists  two  ob- 
jectiona,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  two.  Of  these,  the 
first  is,  that  as  we  have  the  passages  quoted  only  in  the  Latin 
translations  of  Kufinus  and  Jerome,  and  not  in  the  origmal 
Greek,  they  are  worthless  for  purposes  of  argument.  Thi^  ob- 
jection is  urged  in  the  most  querulous  manner,  and  to  the  most 
imconscionable  extent  by  Dr.  Gale,  in  his  "Reflections  on 
Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism."  At  the  present  day,  how- 
ever, the  objection  is  not  treated  with  much  respect  by  learned 
men,  who  argue  from  the  passages  as  if  in  the  "  ipsissima  verha^^ 
of  the  author.  This  objection,  we  may  therefore  pass  over,  as 
a  mere  cavil,  which  will  be  taken  up  only  when  men  are  with- 
out any  thing  else  to  say,  and  feel  that  they  must  say  some- 
thing. A  full  consideration  of  the  objection  may  be  read  by 
those  who  wish  it,  in  Wall,  vol.  1,  chap.  5,  and  vol.  4,  chap.  13. 

The  other  objection  mentioned  above  is  found  in  Bunsen's 
**HTppolytus  and  his  Age,"  (vol.  1,  p.  114)  and  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  word  here  used  for  little  children,  ^^ parwii^^  is  the 
•ame  with  that  used  by  our  Lord  when  he  says — "  suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,"  and  by  Irenseus  in  a  passage  where 
he  distingaishes  between  babes  (jinfante^  and  boys  {pueri 
•^■^parvuUf)  ' 
4 
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In  regard  to  this  passage,  wo  would  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  tliat  we  are  unable  to  compreliend  how  Origen  can  be 
asserted  to  use  the  same  word  with  our  Lord,  when  what  the 
one  said  we  liave  only  in  Latin,  and  what  the  other  said  only 
in  Greek.  But  if  he  did,  that  would  be  with  us  an  argument 
that  ho  meant  infants,  properly  so  called  ;  for  the  word  used  by 
our  Lord  (flrai^ia)  does,  frequently  in  tlie  New  Tet^tament,  denote 
infants,  and  in  the  particular  passage  Bunsen  refers  to  can 
mean  nothing  else;  it  being  there  explained, (compare Luke  18: 
15  with  18:16,)  by  /S^^^ij  which  means  only  babes. 

Tliat  L*en(BUs  does  distinguish  between  infantes  (infants)  and 
parmili  (little  children)  is  plain :  but  then  he  is  in  that  place 
accumulating  together  all  sorts  of  terms  to  denote  every  variety 
of  ago  and  condition.  And  that  the  word  in  question,  when 
standing  by  itself,  as  in  Origen  it  does,  is  used  by  all  tlie  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  these  ages  to  denote  babes  among  other  little 
cliildren,  and  is  never  taken  as  a  specific  tenn  to  denote  persons 
of  Uie  particular  age  between  six  and  ten  years,  it  were  more 
pedantic  than  difficult  to  show. 

But  why  go  to  other  authors  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
this  wonl,  when  Origen  himself,  and  in  the  very  passages  quoted, 
plainly  shows  us  in  what  sense  houses  it?  Li  one  of  those 
passages,  the  one  taken  from  the  Commentary  on  Komans,  he 
applies  this  wonl  j}anyidiu<  to  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  mother's 
purification,  which  was  but  the  fortieth  or  forty-first  day  of 
his  own  life.  Li  tla^  same  comiectiou,  too,  he  speaks  of  this 
very  child  as  a  nujM'r  editu«  parvulus^  i.  e.,  a  newly  bom  child. 
And  can  this  be  a  child  of  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age  \  He, 
moreover,  s}H>aks  of  these  children  as  yet  incapable  of  any  sin 
of  their  own.  Most  assuredly,  then,  Origen  does  in  those  very 
passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  baptism  of  children  (parvuli) 
use  that  tenn  to  denote  infant4t. 

Tlie  same  thing  is  involved,  too,  in  the  tenor  of  the  argument 
in  the  {vassages  quoteii.  Our  author  is  here  pro>Hng  that  we 
all  ei>me  into  the  world  witli  sinful  natures^  and  are  polluted  in 
simU  tliough  our  lives  l>e  but  of  tlie  length  of  one  day.  And 
this  he  would  establisli — firsts  from  texts  of  Scripture ;  and, 
Bec4[>ndh\  from  the  Divinely  appointed  church  custom  of  bap- 
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tizing  children.  But,  if  these  children  are  only  "growing  up 
boys,"  how  can  the  baptism  of  them  prove  anything  as  to  the 
moral  state  of  children  in  the  hour  of  their  birth.  Origen 
plainly  assumes  that  children  are,  from  the  first  moment  after 
birth,  proper  subjects  for  baptism ;  or  if  he  does  not,  there  is 
no  sense  in  all  he  says  upon  this  subject.  And  Bunsen  will, 
we  hope,  be  too  gracious  to  bring  the  matter  to  so  bad  a  pass 
as  thia  with  the  man  he  so  much  admires  and  whose  praise  he 
elsewhere  so  eloquently  proclaims.  But  sure  it  is,  that  if  he 
does  so  he  will  do  it  against  the  opinion  of  all  other  learned 
men,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  have  written  on  these  matters. 

Origen  was  therfore  unquestionably  a  psedo  Baptist,  and 
gives  us  the  fullest  assurance  that  in  this  respect  he  differed  not 
from  the  church  of  his  time.  He  was  not  only  himself  a  psedo 
Baptiat  indeed ;  but  after  all  his  travelling,  and  with  all*  his 
vast  learning,  and  his  extensive  and  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  church  of  his  times,  both  in  its  spirit  and  its  practice,  he 
]^inlT  knew  of  nobody  that  was  not  a  pajdo  Baptist  that  was 
a  Christian,  or  at  least  that  he  thought  worth  naming  or  taking 
any  notice  of.  He  believed  too,  and  in  talking  to  others  took 
for  granted,  that  infant  baptism  was  of  ApostolicaJ  authority 
and  inetittUion.  And  we  will  be  excused,  we  hope,  for  believ- 
ing with  him  rather  than  with  men  of  the  present  day,  who 
with  no  more  learning,  have  far  more  prejudice  and  infinitely 
inferior  means  for  an  authoritative  determination  of  the  matter. 
This  man  was  bom  but  about  eighty  years  after  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  Apostles,  and  had  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  not 
only  a  Christian  father  but  Christian  ancestors.  If  Origen 
therefore  was  not  baptized,  his  father  being  a  Christian,  it  could 
have  been  only  because  it  was  not  the  custom  of  Christians  at 
that  time  to  have  their  children  baptized.  But  such  he  says 
was  the  custom,  so  that  he  must  have  been  bap'tized.  And  if 
80,  Origen's  father  must  have  believed  in  infant  baptism,  and 
therefore  have  been  baptized  by  his  father  whom  Eusebius' 
words  require  us  to  believe  to  have  been  also  a  Christian.  And 
this  will  take  us  into  Apostolical  times.  All  this  shows  us  at 
least  how  easy  it  was  *  for  Origen  to  have  found  out  or  rather 
how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  have  been  ignorant,  whether 
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or  not  infant  baptism  was  practised  in  the  Apostolical  Cliurchea. 
And  as  he  is  by  all  learned  and  impartial  men  admitted  to  have 
received  and  regarded  infant  baptism  as  of  Apostolical  origin, 
his  testimony  for  the  practice  in  the  early  church  even  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  is  very  strong  and  hard  to  be  got  over. 

Tlie  writer  next  ])revion8  to  Origen,  who  has  anything  to  our 
present  purpose  is  the  Latin  writer  TertuUian,  who  was  a  native 
of  Carthage  and  born  about  the  year  IGO.  lie  followed  at  first 
tlie  profession  of  the  law,  l)ut  after  his  conversion  became  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  lus  native  citj'.  His  genius  was, 
Mosheim  remarks,  ^'  great  but  wild  and  unchastened,  and  his 
piety  fervent,  but  gloomy  and  austere/'  Ab<mt  tlie  year  2()0 
or  shortly  after,  he  embraced  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  dis- 
semination and  advocacy  of  the  opinions  of  the  Montanists,  a 
sect  that  had  arisen  sometime  before  in  Phrvgia  and  wliich  to 
a  sort  of  rigid  puritanism  had  added,  the  wildest  fanaticism. 
They  disallowed  of  second  marriages  as  sinful,  repudiated  all 
pleasures,  even  those  of  science,  and  made  the  mortitication  of 
the  flesh  and  the  attainment  of  martvrdom  to  be  *'  the  chief 
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end  of  man."  The  founder  of  the  sect  from  whom  also  it  took 
its  name  should,  according  to  his  own  representations,  and  the 
faith  of  his  followers,  have  been  the  Parade tt^  or  Comforter  prom- 
ised by  Christ ;  and  was  to  do  for  the  Christian  religion  what 
Konuinists  pretend  tradition  does,  namely ,  to  supplement  revela- 
tion where  it  is  defective,  and  explain  it  where  it  is  diflicult  or 
doubtful.  About  the  true  bearing  and  use  to  be  made  of  what 
Tertullian  has  remarked  u]>on  infant  baptism,  learned  men  have 
long  ditiere<l,  and  do  still  to  some  extent  difier.  On  the  whole, 
the  reprt»6i»ntation  of  the  matter  given  us  by  the  learned  Dr. 
SchaffofMercersburg,  in  his  "History  of  the  Apostolic  Church," 
will,  we  think,  commend  itself  to  themindof  everv  candid  reader 
as  eminently  judicious  and  im^uirtial.  llie  subject  is  there 
introduced  after  an  examination  of  the  Scripture  argmuent  for 
infant  baptism  and  is  thus  disposed  of: 

*'It  is  true,  a  witness  has  been  brought  from  the  end  of  tlie 
aecond  century  to  overthrow  this  exegetieal  conclusion,  and  to 
prove  a  comparatively  late  introduction  of  the  ordinance  in 
question.    We  mean  TertuUiany  in  his  well  known  attack  upon 
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infant  baptism.  But  this  very  testimony  of  Tertullian,  which 
is  placed  even  by  such  distinguished  scholars  as  Neander,  Gies- 
eler,  and  other  paedo  Baptist  historians,  in  a  distorted  posture, 
and  made  to  furnish  unwarrantable  inferences,  proves  most  de- 
cidedly the  existence  of  infant  baptism,  at  that  time,  as  well  as 
of  the  custom,  closely  connected  with  it,  of  having  god-parents 
(sponsores.)  Nay  more,  Tertnllian  is  aware  that  the  practice  of 
the  whole  church  is  against  him,  and  he  comes  out,  though  un- 
successfully, as  a  reformer.  Had  he  been  able  to  appeal  to 
antiquity  and  to  oppose  infant  baptism  as  an  innovation,  he 
would  certainly  have  taken  advantage  of  this  position.  But  he 
does  not  question  the  Apostolical  origin  of  the  ordinance,  nor 
even  its  propriety  and  legality.  Of  an  assertion  of  the  inva- 
lidity of  infant  baptism  and  the  necessity  of  a  repetition  of  the 
sacrament,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  eitlier  in  Tertullian 
or  in  any  other  ancient  Christian  writer.  Tertullian's  objec- 
tions relate  solely  to  its  expediency  and  judiciousness,  and  arise 
partly  from  his  notion  of  the  magical  operation  of  the  baptismal 
water,  and  partly  from  a  kind  of  Christian  policy,  which  in  the 
tliird  and  fourth  centuries  led  many  distinguished  men,  as  the 
Emperors  Constantino  and  Theoilosius,  the  church  teachers 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  his  brother  Caesarius,  and  Augustine, 
while  admitting  the  lawfulness  and  validity  of  infant  baptism, 
to  put  off  their  own  baptism  to  the  age  of  maturity  and  strong 
Mthj  or  even  to  the  death  bed ;  though  Augustine  at  the  same 
time  explicitly  declares,  that  he  considers  this  a  false  view,  and 
that  it  had  been  better  for  him,  had  he  in  tender  youth  been 
taken  under  the  maternal  eare  of  the  church.  Tertullian  holds 
an  early  baptism  to  be  dangerous,  because,  according  to  his 
Montanistic  notions,  a  mortal  sin  committed  after  baptism  ex- 
cludes for  ever  from  the  communion  of  tiie  church,  and  proba- 
bly incurs  eternal  damnation.  On  this  ground  he  advises  not 
only  children,  but  even  adults  also,  who  are  yet  unmarried 
and  under  no  vow  of  chastity,  to  put  off  baptism,  until  they  are 
secure  against  temptation  to  gross  carnal  indulgence.  This 
whole  argument  of  Tertullian  then  rests  on  false  premises,  which 
were  not  admitted  by  tiie  church.  It  comes  before  us  simply 
as  an  individual  private  opinion  against  an  already  prevailing 
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theonr  and  practice,  and  goes  strongly  therefore,  to  prove  the 
contrary  of  what  it  has  been  often  used  to  prove.  All  that  can 
with  any  certainty  be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  the  baptism  of 
children  was  not  yet  at  that  time  enjoined^  but  left  to  the  option 
of  Christian  parents.  Otherwise  Tertullian  would  hardly  liave 
contested  it  with  so  much  decision.  But  as  he  had  the  spirit  of 
the  age  against  him  in  thi^ matter,  his  protest,  which,  moreover, 
was  .inconsistent  with  some  of  his  own  principles,  had  no  influ- 
ence whatever.     It  fell  without  an  echo." 

In  a  note  the  same  author  remarks  that  Tertullian  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  he  advocated,  have  had  none  baptized 
but  ***  decrepit  and  married  persons,  monks  and  nuns."  This  is 
going  a  little  farther  than  the  Baptists  would  go ;  and  if  their 
own  pet  author,  Tertullian  is  good  against  us  he  is  good  against 
themselves  also,  though,  it  is  true,  not  quite  to  the  same  extent. 
In  truth,  however,  he  is  good  against  nobody  in  this  matter. 
What  he  gives  us  is  only  his  own  private  opinion^  in  which  he 
differed  from  the  church.  And,  not  only  from  the  language  of 
his  own  protest,  but  also  from  Origen,  who  was  contemix>rary 
with  Tertullian,  though  somewhat  younger,  do  we  know  that 
infant  baptism  was  at  this  time  a  received  ordinance  of  the 
church. 

Tertullian  is  the  firet  of  the  Latin  fathers  whose  writings 
have  come  down  to  us.  Xor  even  from  the  Greeks  that  went 
before  him  have  we  at  the  present  day  many  remains.  Of  those 
of  theuL,  however,  anv  of  whose  writinors  have  survived  the 
devastations  of  time,  even  on  the  rude  rafts  of  barbarous  Latin 
tianslations.  several  do  so  speak  of  infant  baptism  as  to  show 
diat  it  was  in  their  times  the  common  practice.  Among  these 
are  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irenaeus  Bishop  of  Lyons,  and 
Jnctin  Martyr,  as  also  one  Hennas  supposed  to  have  been 
brother  to  a  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  have  written  his  ''pastor" 
or  ^  shepherd'^  about  the  middle  or  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  centurv. 

Fnjm  the  first  of  these  men  who  taught  in  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria  about  the  year  191,  and  was  previously 
to  his  conversion  a  Grecian  philosopher,  we  will  quote  but  one 
short  pafisageL    He  is  admonishing  the  €9irislians,  to  whom  he 
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writes,  to  avoid  all  extravagance,  indelicacj  and  conformity  to 
heathenish  customs  in  their  modes  of  dressing  and  of  ornament- 
ing themselves,  and  especially  advises  them  to  be  carefdl  not 
to  allow  any  idolatrous  or  lascivious  devices  on  their  signets  or 
rings.  He  then  sn^ests  for  different  peirsons  some  such  designs 
as  he  thought  proper,  remarking  in  regard  to  one  particular 
class  of  persons  thus :  "  And  if  any  one  be  by  trade  a  fisher- 
man^ he  toill  do  foell  to  think  of  an  Apostle  a/nd  the  children 
taken  otU  of  the  water.^^  Here  the  allusion  to  the  baptism  of 
an  infant  is  clear.  And  if  so,  it  is  plain,  that  infant  baptism 
most  have  been  the  common  custom  of  the  church  in  this  time 
of  Clement,  else  he  would  have  given  to  a  whole  class  of 
persons  no  such  direction  as  this.  But  this  Clement  must  have 
been  bom  not  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  Apostolical  cen^ 
toy  of  church  history. 

"nie  passage  we  would  quote  from  Ibensbus  reads  thus :  ^^For 
he  (Christ)  came  to  save  all  by  his  own  merit :  all,  I  mean,  who 
through  him  are  regenerated  unto  God ;  both  infants,  and  little 
children,  and  boys,  and  youths  and  old  men.  And  therefore 
he  himself  passed  through  every  age.  For  infants  he  became 
an  infant,  sanctifying  infants :  for  little  children  he  became  a 
little  child,  sanctifying  those  of  that  age,  and  also  giving  to 
them  an  example  of  piety,  justice  and  obedience.  Also  for 
youths,  &c. 

Now  the  only  diflSculty  here,  (if  difficulty  it  can  be  called,) 
is  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  word  regenerated:  For 
that  Infants  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  are  here  said  to  be 
ftgeneraied^  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  But  that  with  the 
writers  of  this  time  the  term  "  regeneraJbior^^  was  often  used  to 
denote  baptism,  and  nothing  else,  is  plain  from  the  writer  we 
last  named,  who  says  expressly  that  baptism  had  the  name  also 
of  regeneration,  and  who  uses  the  two  words  interchangeably, 
and  speaks  also  of  Christ  having  been  "regenerated"  of  Jolm 
m  the  Jordan.  And  will  any  body  say  that  Christ  was  ever 
**  regenerated"  in  our  sense  of  the  word  ?  The  words  regenerated 
and  baptized  are  not,  however,  always  used  as  synonymous 
tenns  in  these  writers;  that  Gale  proved,  and  nobody  perhaps, 
eYw  thought  of  denying.    But  that  any  one  ever  was,  by  Iren- 
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8BT18  or  any  other  writer  of  the  early  church,  said  to  be  regene- 
rated who  was  not  baptized,  neither  Gtelo  nor  any  other  man 
has  proved  or  can  prove.  The  terms  are  not  indeed  altogether 
equipollent,  but  the  one  always  does  according  to  the  usage  of 
this  time  suppose  the  otlier — regeneration  always  supposes  bap- 
tism. And  nobody  is  regenerated  who  is  not  baptized.  When 
therefore,  IrenaBUs  speaks  of  infants  being  regenerated^  he  imr 
pliss  at  least  that  they  were  baptized.  He  does,  therefore,  in 
the  passage  quoted,  give  testimony  in  favor  of  paedo  Baptism. 
And  such  is  now,  we  believe,  the  opinion  of  almost  all  impartial 
and  competent  scholars,  who  have  given  sufficient  attention  to 
the  matter  to  be  able  to  judge  of  it. 

All  we  have  further  to  sav  in  reference  to  Ireneeus  is  that  he 
was,  as  is  well  known  to  all,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was 
the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John.  His  testimony  therefore  in 
favor  of  infant  baptism  must  fix  it  as  an  institution  of  Aj)oetoli- 
cal  origin,  if  testimony  is  worth  any  thing  in  such  a  case. 

The  next  writer  we  have  to  mention,  Jrsnx  Marttr,  or 
Justin  the  Martyr,  was  bom  about  the  close  of  the  Apostoli- 
cal period,  and  had  graduated  in  all  the  schools  of  heathen  phi- 
losophy, Stoic,  Peripatetic,  Pythagorean  and  Platonic,  before 
he  became  a  Christian.  The  pieces  of  this  writer  usually  quoted 
in  favor  of  infant  baptism  are  taken  from  two  books  of  his,  writ- 
ten a  little  before  or  a  little  after  the  vear  150.  In  one  of  these 
passages  he  speaks  of  certain  Christians  of  his  time,  then  sixty 
or  seventy  years  old,  who  had  been  made  disciples  from  their  child- 
hood, (oi  sx  Ttti^wv  Ifjto^Tjrsidiio'av  ^-w  xf' ^'^^)-  Now  this  they  could 
have  been  in  no  other  way  than  by  baptism.  And  the  language 
here  used  may  be  interpreted  by  that  of  Mathew,  28 :  19 — "  Gk) 
ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  (not  teach)  all  nations  (by) 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghosts"  &c.  In  the  other  passage  of  Justin  he  so 
speaks  of  baptism  and  circumcision  as  to  make  the  former  in 
the  New  Dispensation  to  have  come  in  the  place  of  the  latter  in 
the  Old  Dispensation.     And  this  will  imply  infant  baptism. 

We  have  also  referred  to  Hermas  as  having  taught  some 
thing  in  favor  of  infant  baptism.  This  he  does  only  indirectly, 
however,  and  by  inference.    He  teaches  that  none,  not  vrea 
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those  who  had  died  previously  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  can  be 
saved  without  baptism  ;  while  yet  in  another  place  he  speaks 
of  all  infants  as  valued  by  the  Lord  and  este^n^d  jirnt  qf  all. 
And  how  these  two  things  can  be  made  consistent  with  each 
other  except  on  the  supposition  that  infants  are  baptized  no 
man  can  sliow.  This  Hermas  was  most  probably  bom  in  the 
Apostolical  period :  so  that  back  to  this  period  as  the  onlj  one 
in  which  it  conld  have  originated,  have  we  traced  the  institution 
of  infant  baptism. 

Against  all  these  arguments  for  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism  in  the  early  church,  it  is,  however,  replied  by  our  adver- 
saries that  it  is  strange  that  infant  baptism,  if  indeed  practised 
in  tliese  times,  is  not  more  frequently  mentioned  in  contempo- 
rary writings.  And  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  more  frequently 
mentioned  in  such  writings  do  these  persons  conclude  that  the 
introduction  of  it  was  of  late  date.    But  if  sufficient  reference 

is   made  to  the  ordinance  by  the  earlv  Christian  writers  to 

I'  • 

enable  us  to  prove  its  existence  in  the  Church  in  every  period 
of  her  history,  that  ought  to  l)e  enough.  Thai,  there  is,  and 
that  is  all  psedo  Baptists  wish ;  and  why  should  anti-psado 
Baptists  desire  more  'i  Besides,  any  one  who  will  consider  how 
few  remains  we  have  of  the  early  literature  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  these  writings  and  the  little  opportu- 
nity fumislied  in  the  discussions  they  contain  for  any  mention 
of  infant  baptism,  will  not  be  surprised  that  it  is  no  more 
frequently  brought  forward. 

But  it  ifl  further  objected  that  according  even  to  the  writers 
we  quote  for  infant  baptism  and  others  also,  baptism  ought  to 
be  preceded  by  instruction  aTid  examination,  and  implies  self- 
dedication  to  Grod  and  His  service  on  the  part  of  the  recipient; 
all  which,  it  is  alleged,  proves  infants  incapable  of  baptism. 
But  if  we  have  the  same  men  teaching  in  one  place  that  infants 
may  and  ought  to  be  baptized,  and  Iti  another  place  that  baptism 
ought  to  be  preceded  or  attcTided  by  such  exercises  on  the  part 
of  the  subject  as  infants  are  not  capable  of,  may  we  not,  and 
should  we  not,  reconcile  these  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments by  supposing  that  in  the  latter  places  the  baptism  of 
adults  only,  and  not  of  infants,  is  alluded  to.  In  the  catechism 
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of  the  English  Church  in  answer  to  the  question.  "  What  is 
required  of  persons  to  be  baptized  ?"  it  is  said,  "  ReperUance^ 
whereby  they  forsake  sin ;  and  JFaithj  whereby  they  steadfastly 
believe  the  promises  of  God  made  to  the  sacrament."  Now, 
does  any  one  Father  of  the  early  church  say  anythmg  of  bap- 
tism that  would  apparently  more  necessarily  confine  it  to 
adults^  than  do  these  words  of  the  English  Catechism  ?  But 
the  English  Church  did  and  does,  nevertheless,  practice 
infant  Imptism.  Indeed,  under  the  question  next  following  the 
one  wo  have  cited,  this  church  teaches  that  infania  should  be 
baptiied.  And  need  we  expect  any  greater  consistency  from 
the  fathers  of  the  Primitive,  than  from  the  founders  of  the 
English  Church  in  this  matter.  Or  may  we  not  as  well  con- 
clude from  one  passage  of  the  English  Catechism  against 
anv>ther  that  the  church  of  which  this  is  a  svmbolical  book,  does 
not  practise  infant  baptism  as  to  argue  in  precisely  the  same 
way  upon  the  writings  of  the  early  church  ?  This  argument  is 
thervfore  unavailing  and  worthless.  The  writings  of  tlie  early 
Christians  do  prove  that  those  Christians  did  baptize  infanta, 
no  matter  what  were  their  speculations  on  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  the  ordinance  in  general,  and  in  reference  to  a 
tvry  diifervnt  class  of  j>ersons. 

We  dt>  therefore^  and  we  hope  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
oar  Tvadei^  conclude  that  the  baptism  of  Infants  was  practised 
by  the  Primitive  Church  even  fri>m  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
And  we  will  now,  therefore*  proceed  to  show  further  that  all 
infant)*^  to  whtnn  this  rite  was  applied  were  by  the  same  chnreh 
r^i^ianleti  as  intrv^dnced  thereby  into  the  fellowship  of  God^s 
peoplew  ami  made  members;  of  die  visible  Catholic  Church. 
For  prvHif  of  this  pi:^tion  we  may  refer  fir^  of  aU  to  the  general 
import  aiHl  use  t>f  baptism  as  held  by  all  churches  of  all  ages, 
Mtd  iMurticalariv  bv  the  church  of  thoise  fir^  ages  with  which 
we  kuve  kere  fK^'eially  to  do.  That  baptism  doe^  in  any  cjwe^ 
Mffre  IK>  otiier  porpt^set^  than  tho^e  of  a  badge  of  profession  and 
am  inittatorc  rite  of  the  chorrlu  we  will  indeed  never  admit. 
But  that  tfcMiie  pwrpo^es  among  others  it  doin^tfrrie  \&  verr  tme, 
aatd  han  b^esu  we  beitevew  the  opinion  of  all  churches  in  all 

So 
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tlreadj  seen,  the  Lutheran  SjmbolB,  and  thoiae  also  of  the 

English  Church.    Nor  is  it  different  with  any  church  that  we 

know  of,  psedo  Baptist  or  anti-paedo  Baptist.     In  them  all 

baptism  is  an  initiatory  rite,  though  not  that  alone ;  so  that  all 

persons  that  receive  it  are  regarded  as  church  members.    And 

that  it  was  not  different  with  the  Primitive  Church  every  thing 

jNToves.    No  one  is  by  the  writers  of  this  church  recognized^  as 

a  Christian  who  is  not  baptized,  while  every  baptized  person  is 

80  recognized,  as  if  it  were  baptism  that  entitled  a  person  to  the 

name  of  Christian,  or  made  men  to  be  of  the  church.    TertuUian 

too  in  a  passage  of  his  works  already  referred  to,  says  of  children 

carried  in  their  infancy  for  baptism,   "let  them  be  made 

Christians  (baptized)  when  they  can  know  Christ ; "  where, 

although  he  does  discourage  the  baptism  of  infants,  he  yet  does 

jdainly  consider  all  baptized  persons  as  ChruUcms^  and  indeed 

treats  it  as  the  object  of  baptism  to  make  the  recipients  of  it 

ChrUtians  and  church  members.     And  Clement  of  Alexandria 

in  a  passage  similar  in  import  to  this  of  Tertullian,  speaks  of  it 

aB  a  great  slander  of  the  Yaleutinian  heretics  against  the 

orthodox  church,  that  the  baptism  of  this  church  did  not  make 

all  the  receivers  thereof  completely  Christians,  tliereby  showing 

undoubtedly  that  he  regarded  such  to  be  the  effect  and  object 

of  iill  true  baptism.     Other  writers  of  these  times  do  also  speak 

to  the  same  purpose,  so  that  we  are  undoubtedly  to  receive  it 

as  the  opinion  of  the  early  church  that  all  baptized  persons  are 

ehnrch  members.    And  therefore  we  believe  it  to  have  been 

the  opinion  of  this  same  church  that  baptized  children  were 

church  members.    This  latter  seems  to  be  clearly  enough 

involved  in  the  other.    So  at  least  we  may  take  the  matter  to 

be,  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  which  we  are  sure  it  never 

can  be. 

Again  it  seems  to  have  been  the  common  opinion  in  the 
early  church  that  baptism  under  the  New  took  the  place  of  cir- 
cumcision imder  the  Old  Dispensation.  And  if  so,  then,  as  by 
circumcision  under  the  one  economy  children  were  made  church 
members,  so  would  they  be  by  baptism  under  the  other  economy. 
Circumcision  was  formerly  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  church  for 
all  alike,  for  infants  of  eight  daysy  no  less  than  for  men  of  eighty 
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and  ninety  years  old.  And  if  under  the  New  Testament  church 
baptism  fnllills  the  same  purpose  with  this  circumcision  under 
the  Old  Testament,  it  must  also  initiate  into  the  church  all  who 
receive  it.  Consequently  they  who  ])aptized  children,  (as  the 
ancient  church  always  did,)  and  at  the  same  time  taught  that 
baptism  came  in  the  place  of  circumcision,  did  most  clearly 
signity  it  to  be  their  mind  that  infants  and  all  others  were  by 
baptism  constituted  church  members. 

And  that  we  do  not  misrepresent  the  early  church  in  saying 
baptism  was  by  her  assumed  to  have  come  in  place  of  circum- 
cision, our  readers  have  alreadv  had  some  evidence ;  for  Justin 
Martyr  in  the  second  century,  and  Cyprian  in  the  third,  and 
Chn'sostom  in  the  fourth,  have  been  above  cited  in  favor  of  this 
opinion.  And  besides  these  we  might  cite  to  the  same  purpose 
passages  from  Origen  also,  and  from  Gregory  Naidanzen,  and 
Basil  the  Great  and  Augustine.  Tlie  words  of  Gregory  in 
relation  to  the  matter  are  very  explicit.  ^^And  a  ground  of  this^^^ 
(infant  baptism,)  says  he,  '*  U  circumohion  which  was  given  on 
th*:  tighth  day^  and  was  a  typical  neal^  and  was  pra^'tieed  on 
those  that  had  no  rea-sfm^  Basil  declares  againi>t  all  unnecessary 
delay  in  baptism,  alleging  that  a  Jew  never  put  off  circum- 
cision, owing  to  the  threatening  that  every  soul  not  circumcised 
on  the  eight  day  should  be  cut  off.  And  shall  we,  says  he, 
notwithstanding  the  threatening  of  tlie  Lord,  that  no  one,  except 
he  l>e  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God, — shall  we  delav  the  ''  eireunielsion  7na<le  without  hands 
in  th<'  putting  off  the  jlesK  which  is  performed  in  haptism,'''* 
Origen's  words  are  that  Christ  ''gives  us  circumcision  by 
baptism.*'  These  authorities,  together  with  those  before  quoted, 
are   abmidantlv  suthcient  tr>  evince  the  truth  of  our  assertion 

« 

that  the  early  church  did  suppose  baptism  in  the  Christian  to 
corresj>ond  to  circumcision  in  the  Jewish  Church.  And  if  so, 
as  before  stated,  then  does  baptism  now,  as  fonnerly  did  circum- 
cision, initiate  into  the  church  all  who  receive  it. 

Another  circumstance  that  goes  strongly  to  prove  that  bap- 
tized infants  were  regarded  as  church  members  in  the  time  we 
q>eak  of,  is  the  well  known  fact  that  the  early  church  consid- 
eved  all  baptised  persons  to  be  r^cenerated  or  brought  into  a 
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CSiristian  state.  An^^tine  soys,  that  he  had  never  heard  oi* 
anj  sect  which  denied  that  infants  were  baptized  for  remissiao 
of  sins.  And  neither  do  we  find  any  of  the  first  writers  denying 
the  same.  They  do  all,  indeed,  without  exception,  hold  that 
baptism  secures  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  and  a  certain  mk* 
partation  of  grace,  to  enable  the  person  baptized  to  resist  future 
temptations  and  live  to  God.  Tliis  they  hold,  however,  not  as 
if  the  outward  ordinance  itself  regenerated,  which  is  an  inven^ 
tion  cf  much  later  times,  but  because  they  believed  that  the 
<ratward  and  visible  sign  was  always  attended  with  the  inward 
and  invisible  grace  of  the  Spirit.  In  no  objectionable  sense, 
dien,  did  tliese  Christians  teach  that  baptism  procured  regene* 
ntion;  though  they  did,  unquestionably,  teach  that.  And  all 
who  were  duly  bi^tized  they  always  regarded  as  bom  again,  in 
the  sense  of  John  3:5.  And,  if  so,  then  must  they  have 
legarded  them  as  church  members ;  for  the  very  thing  that 
passage  of  John  teaches  is  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
admission  into  the  new  church  CliriBt  was  about  to  establish ; 
or  rather  into  the  church  in  the  new  form  he  was  about  to  give 
it  Or,  it  may  be  the  qualifications  for  heaven,  our  Savior  is 
there  speaking  of;  so,  many  have  understood  the  matter.  Let 
it  be  so.  But  then,  surely  they  who  are  fit  for  heaven  and  the 
communion  above,  ought  to  be  recognized  by  the  church  on 
earth.  So  that,  in  any  way,  those  Christians  who  taught  that 
infants  were  bom  again  by  baptism  must  liave  received  such 
mfants  into  church  membership. 

It  was  no  later  in  tlie  church  either  than  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  when  the  custom  commenced  to  be  introduced 
of  administering  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  supper,  if  not  to 
iniants  indeed,  yet  to  very  young  children — ^to  such  children 
certainly  as  could  not  yet  have  made  any  personal  profession  of 
faith.  And  this  certainly  recognizes  these  children  as  church 
members,  that  sacrament  being  never  given  to  any  not  so  re* 
garded. 

But  again,  and  lastly,  we  can  quote  very  clear  and  explicit 
language  from  many  of  the  early  writers  of  the  Christian 
Church  for  the  recognition  of  all  baptized  infants  as  church 
membera.    Justin  Martyr  for  instance,  in  a  passage  already 
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recited,  speaks  of  infants  being  by  baptism  (for  so  we  must  un- 
derstand him)  made  disciples  of  Christ  f  where,  by  disciples  of 
Christ,  he  plainly  means  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And 
Tertullian  where  he  tells  parents  who  brought  their  infants  for 
baptism  to  have  them  tnade  Christians^  not  then^  but  '^  when 
they  could  know  Christ,"  plainly  enough  evinces  that  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  having  them  then  and  in  their  infancy  made 
Christians  that  these  persons  would  offer  their  children  for 
baptism.  Cyprian,  too,  calls  the  church  the  mother  of  baptized 
infants  /  and  if  she  is  their  mother  they  are  of  her  family.  The 
same  writer  and  in  the  same  connexion  speaks  also  of  the  church 
being  renounced  for  their  infants  by  such  parents  as  in  times  of 
persecution  carried  these  children  to  idol  temples  to  sacrifice 
there  to  false  gods.  In  like  manner  the  council  of  Eliberis,  held 
in  305,  has  something  to  say  of  the  case  of  such  infants  as  have 
been  by  their  parents  transferred  from  the  Catliolic  Church  to 
the  communion  of  any  heretical  sect.  It  seems,  too,  from  Cy- 
prian's letter  to  Fidus  that  infants  at  their  baptism  received  the 
kiss  of  Christian  brotherhood.  Infants  are  further  ranked 
among  the  "fideles,"  or  believers  by  Augustine,  and  spoken  of 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen  as  receiving  initiation  in  their  baptism. 
More  to  the  same  purpose  might  be  quoted  from  these  authors. 
But  enough  has  been  given,  we  presume,  to  satisfy  any  of  our 
readers  that  the  church  of  the  period  we  are  now  upon  did  un- 
questionably recognize  all  baptized  infants  to  be  of  the  visible 
body  of  Christ's  people ;  or  that  in  case  this  has  not  been 
proved  from  the  ancient  writers,  it  is  useless  to  talk  about 
proving  any  thing  from  them.  Here,  therefore,  we  will  quit 
this  part  of  our  subject. 

The  argument  for  infant  baptism  and  church  membership,  as 
thus  far  drawn  from  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  past  derives 
it's  force,  as  must  be  obvious  to  our  readers,  especially  from  three 
considerations.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  great  and  violent  im- 
probability of  so  many  men,  and  of  such  men  as  we  can  cite 
fk^m,  overspreading  the  entire  period  of  the  church's  history 
from  first  to  last,  being  totally  mistaken  about  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  in  regard  to  so  important  a  matter  as  the  proper 
subjects  of  baptism,  or  the  ground  and  import  of  the  ordinance 
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even  when  duly  administered.  But  there  is  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  case,  it  is  replied,  and  authorities  can  be  quoted 
on  one  side  as  well  as  the  other.  Granted.  But  what  does 
that  amount  to  ?  There  have  been  differences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Nay,  men  have  not  been  wanting  to  deny  that 
there  ever  was  a  Holy  Spirit  or  a  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  or  tliaf 
there  is  even  a  God.  And  it  has  been  denied,  too,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  sin  in  the  world,  or  that  man  has  a 
conscience,  or  that  he  is  a  responsible  being,  or  that  there 
is  any  difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  or  to  conclude 
all,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  world,  or  any  world  even, 
external  to  ourselves.  Upon  what  indeed  has  there  ever 
been  unanimity  of  opinion  among  men?  Not  indeed  upon  the 
plainest  intuitional  truths,  or  the  most  common  mathematical 
axioms.  There  always  have  been  and  always  will  be,  men  of 
such  strange  mental  confonnation,  that  what  to  everybody  else 
are  the  most  obvious  truisms,  appear  to  their  distorted  ap- 
prehensions the  most  extravagant  paradoxes.  There  is  entire 
unanimity  on  nothing,  and  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  But  we 
have  a  great  measure  of  unanimity  upon  the  present  question 
among  all  who  in  all  ages  have  paid  any  attention  to  it ;  as 
general  a  consent  of  mankind  perhaps  as  can  be  expected  ever 
to  exist  in  regard  to  any  point  of  equal  importance,  and  de- 
pending upon  moral  and  not  mathematical  argument.  The 
whole  of  the  early  church,  or  the  whole  of  it  with  the  most  in- 
considerable exceptions,  agreed  together  in  baptizing  their 
children,  and  in  considering  them,  when  baptized,  to  be  church, 
members.  The  same,  with  still  greater  unanimity,  did  the  church 
from  the  fourth  till  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  since  that 
time  have  the  impugners  of  infant  baptism  and  infant  church 
membership,  compared  with  the  supporters  thereof,  been  any- 
thing more  than  as  the  mere  dust  in  the  balance.  Nor  have 
the  advocates  of  infant  baptism,  with  all  its  consequences,  been 
wanting  in  any  ability  to  appreciate  or  any  diligence  in  inves- 
tigating the  testimony  in  the  case.  All  the  objections  too, 
urged  even  at. this  day  against  our  tenets  on  this  subject,  have, 
80  fior  as  we  know,  been  before  the  church  for  the  substance  of 
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them  at  least,  for  these  thousand  years  or  more.  And  still  the 
vast  majority  of  Christians,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  per- 
sisted in  practising  infant  baptism,  and  in  regarding  their 
children  to  be  by  their  baptism  introduced  into  the  same  cove- 
nant relation  with  God  as  themselves.  And  this  does,  to  our 
minds  at  least,  warrant  a  strong  presumption  tliat  tlie  tiling  is 
of  God. 

But  again  the  church  has  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  to  lead  her 
into  all  truth.  And  shall  we  yet  suppose  that  this  church  for  a 
whole  millennium  and  a  half,  or  nearly  that,  beginning  too  from 
or  even  in  the  time,  of  the  Apostles,  lay  imder  mistake  in  re- 
gard to  an  ordinance,  the  right  observation  of  which  was  essen- 
tial, as  Baptists  tell  us,  to  the' very  existence  of  a  church? 
"Credat  Judaeus."  It  is  sheer  infidelity  this,  and  a  denial  of 
God's  word.  Nor  is  this  an  argument,  as  some  might  suppose, 
that  could  in  the  sixteenth  century  have  been  alleged  by  a 
Romanist  for  the  conniptions  of  Popery.  Tlie  corruptions  of 
Popery  had  not  existed  from  the  beginning ;  nor  were  they 
defended  by  Scripture ;  nor  had  there  ever  been  a  time  of  their 
duration  that  they  had  not  been  remonstrated  against.  And 
besides,  although  it  be  true  that  any  external  organization  may 
apostatize  and  fall,  this  is  not  true  of  the  entire  body  of  Chris- 
tians, if  the  Bible  is  not  a  fabrication.  But  for  what  we  hold 
about  infant  baptism  we  can  allege  the  unanimous  opinion  not 
only  of  this  or  that  external  body  of  men,  but  of,  for  a  long 
time,  all  Christians  in  the  world,  so  far  as  history  can  give  us 
iheir  opinion.  And  these  are,  wo  think,  plainly  by  the  promises 
.  of  the  Divine  word  secured  against  any  such  errors  as  Baptists 
accuse  us  of  being  guilty  of  in  reference  to  the  question  pending 
between  us  and  them. 

The  oth*  consideration  from  which  the  argument  before  us 
derives  its  strength  is  tlie  probability  that  the  early  church 
whose  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  infant  baptism  we  have 
been  considering,  had  the  sanction  of  Apostolical  example  for 
these  its  opinions.  The  writings  of  this  church  that  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  do  tend  strongly,  we  think  conclusively,  to 
prove  that  infant  baptism  began  to  be  practised  and  infant 
church  membership  to  be  believed  in,  from  the  very  times  of  the 
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Aposties :.  and  if  8o,  then  must  there  be  for  these,  apostolical 
authority.  Certainly  if  infant  baptism  had  taken  its  rise  at  so 
late  a  time  as  some  say,  it  is  passing  strange  tliat  we  liave  no 
record  of  its  first  beginning.  Did  it  come  upon  the  church, 
think  ye,  like  the  dawning  of  reason  iipon  the  mind  of  child* 
hood  without  leaving  behind  the  least  recollection  either  of  a 
time  when  it  was  not,  or  of  the  time  it  began  to  be  i  That  is 
impossible.  Tlie  early  Christians  were  very  cautious  about  the 
introduction  of  new  rites  or  adoption  of  new  opinions  in  any 
quarter ;  and  such  things,  when  they  did  take  place,  did  not  do 
60  without  discussion  and  contentions  enough.  And  yet  in  all 
those  extremely  minute  and  all  but  endless  catalogues  of  the 
errors,  heresies  and  new-fangled  notions  of  the  church  of  the 
first  four  centuries  given  us  by  Augustine,  Epiphanius  and 
others,  and  in  quest  of  which  these  indefatigable  authors  push 
their  investigations  back  to  tlie  days  of  the  Apostles  themselves, 
there  is  nothing  about  any  diflference  of  opinion  at  any  time  in 
regard  to  infant  baptism.  Anti-psedo  Baptist  writers  are  sur- 
prised that  so  infrequent  mention  is  made  of  infant  baptism  in 
the  first  two  or  three  centuries,  if  indeed,  it  was  practised  at 
that  time.  But  suppose  it  was  not  practised  during  that  period, 
and  was  contrary  to  the  divine  intention  in  the  institution  of 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  therefore  a  vile  heresy  when  it 
did  arise ;  what  then  are  we  to  think  of  there  being  no  mention 
in  church  history  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  intro- 
duction? Were  the  watchmen  asleep  on  the  walls  of  Zion 
when  this  enemy  entered  her  gates  ?  And  even  could  we  get 
over  that,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  this  enemy, 
once  it  had  got  in,  has  henceforth,  and  without  a  word  to  the 
contrary,  been  treated  as  a  friend,  and  this  alien  as  a  native  citi* 
zen  of  the  place  ?  Every  way,  therefore,  both  by  their  silence, 
when  they  are  silent,  and  by  their  language  when  they  speak, 
it  is  evinced  by  the  early  writers  of  the  church  that  the  baptism 
of  infants  and  the  recognition  of  their  church  membership  (for 
these  things  as  we  have  seen  go  together)  were  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  church,  and  could  have  liad  as  their  originators 
none  others  than  the  Apostles  tliemselves  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ. 
6 
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The  argument  for  infant  memberehip  derived  from  the  chnrch 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  which  alone  we  have  thus  far 
touched  upon,  is  offered  to  our  readers  by  no  means  as  a  substi- 
tute, but  only  as  a  preparation  for  the  scriptural  argument  in 
the  case.  This  latter,  however,  contrary  to  our  own  wishes 
and  to  our  original  intention,  wo  must  defer  the  consideration 
of  till  another  time. 


ARTICLE  II. 

'     ON  THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  WORLD. 
(^Continued  from  vol  X.,  p.  533.) 

1.  Apocalyptic  Sketches.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  RevdaUon. 
Firet  Series,  By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.  D.,  Mmis- 
ter  of  the  Scotch  National  Church.  Author  of  Lectwres  on 
the  Miracles^  Parables^  Daniel  cfec,  cfee.  Philadelphia: 
Lindsay  and  Blackiston.     1854. 

2.  Signs  of  the  Times  /  or  Present^  Past  and  Future.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Author  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Apocalyptic^  Miracles^  Daniel,  ParahleSj  <kc. 
Philadelphia :  Lindsay  and  Blackiston.     1855.  * 

The  doctrine  of  the  conversion  of  the  world,  as  we  believe 
it  to  be  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  has  been  sufficiently 
explained.  Dr.  Cumming  holds  a  very  different  doctrine.  He 
believes,  as  we  also  do,  that  the  present  dispensation  will  be 
terminated  by  the  visible  and  glorious  appearing  of  the  Lord 


*  Non.    Th«  letters  L.  B.  will  be  emplojed  to  refer  to  the  former  of  these 
pablioationB ;  8.  T.,  to  the  letter. 
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Jetns  ;  after  which  event,  the  eaiih  will  no  longer  be  a  place 
of  probation.  Bat  he  tells  ns,  ^/ 1  have  ahown  from  the  signs 
of  the  times,  that  this  advent  is  near  at  hand,  and  that  it 
becomes  all  to  make  ready  for  the  coming  of  our  blessed  Lord," 
(S.  T.  page  182.)  And  again,  as  to  the  moral  and  religions 
state  of  die  world,  he  says,  ^'  we  look  therefore,  for  matters  to 
get  worse  as  the  end  approaches."    (S.  T.  page  173.) 

A  comparison  of  these  passages  will  show  that  he  does  not 
believe  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted  at  all,  and  were  it 
necessary,  quotations  to  the  same  effect  might  easily  be  mnlti- 
plied.  Let  it  be  carefdlly  observed,  then,  we  confine  ourselves 
to  this  single  point — the  conversion  of  the  world — ^no  other 
matter  will  be  noticed  except  for  its  bearing  on  this. 

Hie  discussion  of  this  question  does  not  occupy  any  large 
proportion  of  either  of  the  volumes  before  us ;  in  both,  however, 
it  is  discussed  at  considerable  length  ;  and,  as  the  latter  con* 
tains  very  little  about  it  besides  what  is  likewise  contained  in 
the  former,  we  presume  that  our  author  has  little  or  nothing  to 
add, — that  he  regards  the  subject  as  exhausted.  With  this  im- 
pression on  our  minds,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  lie  has  mentioned  but  one  passage  as  seeming  to  authorize, 
or  as  being  thought  by  any  to  authorize  the  expectation  of  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  Now,  we  have  exhibited  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  texts  which,  as  we  fully  believe,  war- 
rant that  expectation ;  and  as  our  limits  forbade  a  larger  selec- 
tion, we  have  intentionally  omitted  almost  all  those  passages 
which  are  commonly  quoted  for  this  purpose ;  and  yet,  on  the 
mere  strength  of  the  Scriptures  already  quoted  we  hazard  the 
assertion,  that  to  think  of  destroying  the  evidence  of  the 
doctrine  by  merely  depriving  it  of  the  support  of  the  text  on 
which  Dr.  O.  has  commented,  or  indeed  of  any  other  single 
text,  is  as  idle  as  the  dream  of  the  Socinian,  who  thinks  to 
eliminate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  the  Bible,  by  merely 
Sfisailing  the  genuineness  of  1  John  5:7.  A  man  might  as  well 
attempt  to  convince  us  that  no  such  event  as  the  American 
Bevolution  ever  took  place,  and  that  no  such  man  as  George 
Washington  ever  lived — ^by  merely  proving  that  some  one 
historian  of  the  United  States  is  unworthy  of  confidence.  Take 
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away  this  passage,  and  we  have  remaining  some  hundreds  more 
which,  we  solemnly  believe,  teach  the  same  doctrine  tmequiwh 
cdU/y.  What  further  would  result  ?  Simply  this :  We  must 
change  our  mode  of  employing  a  single  X^rm^fnilleiiniuTrb — and 
we  should  henceforth  possess  no  deiinite  information  as  to  the 
duratdon  of  the  reign  of  righteousness.  This  is  all.  Dr.  Cum- 
ming's  interpretation,  it  is  true,  applies  this  passage  to  a  distinct 
event.  Establish  it,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world  and  tlie 
reign  of  the  saints,  being  both  future  events,  not  j)redicted  in 
the  same  passage,  we  may  not  bo  able  to  settle  their  clironolo- 
gical  order.  This  circumstance,  assuredly,  would  not  impair 
the  credibility  of  either. 

So  far,  tlien,  aa  the  doctrine  in  question  is  concerned,  we 
could  well  afford  to  give  up  this  particular  text;  but  as 
expounders  of  the  lively  omcles,  we  dare  not  do  so.  We  are 
boimd  to  seek,  with  candor,  diligence  and  prayer,  to  ascertain 
the  true  meaning  of  every  word  that  tlie  Lord  hath  spoken, 
and  having  found  the  truth,  to  hold  it  fast.  In  the  present 
instance,  therefore,  we  must  endeavor  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  what  we  deem  an  erroneous  interpretation,  and  to  expose 
the  futility  of  the  arguments  which  are  urged  in  its  support; 
we  must,  moreover,  exhibit  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true 
interpretation,  and  the  reasons  on  which  our  belief  is  founded. 
And  the  fulfilment  of  this  task  will  occupy  as  much  space  as 
we  deem  it  expedient  to  ask  for  this  article. 

Revelation  20  :  1 — 9.  "And  I  saw  an  angel  come  down  from 
Heaven,  having  tlie  key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great 
chain  in  his  hand.  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old 
serpent,  which  is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a 
thousand  years,  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
shut  liim  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  liim,  that  he  should  deceive 
the  nations  no  more,  till  the  thousand  years  should  be  ful- 
filled: and  after  that  he  must  be  loosed  a  little  season. 
And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  eat  upon  thern^  and  judgment 
was  gwen  tmto  them :  and  I  saw  the  sovis  of  them  that  were 
heheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  amdfo7*  the  word  of  Ood^ 
amd  which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither  his  imiagey 
neither  hadreoevoed  his  ma/rk  i^pon  thei^  foreheadsj  or  in  their 
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hande;  and  they  lived  cmd  reigned  with  Chriet  a  thoueamd 
years.  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thour 
mmd  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resv/n^eciion. 
Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  thefi/rst  resitrrection  : 
OH  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power^  hut  they  shaU  he  priests 
of  Grod  cmd  of  Christy  ami  shaU  reign  with  him  a  thousand 
years.  And  when  the  thousand  years  are  expired,  Satan  shall 
be  loosed  out  of  his  prison,  and  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the 
nations  which  are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  Gog  and 
Magog,  to  gather  them  together  to  battle :  the  number  of  whom 
is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.  And  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of 
the  earth,  and  compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  the 
beloved  city ;  and  fire  came  down  fix)m  God  out  of  Heaven, 
and  devoured  them." 

We  have  italicised  the  words  which  form  the  inmoiiediate 
Bobject  of  our  present  inquiry.  The  rest  of  the  passage  is 
qnoted  for  the  sake  of  the  connexion,  as  we  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  to  it.  As  to  the  general  purport  of  the  passage 
there  can  be  no  diflSculty,  if  a  satisfactory  solution  can  be 
given  to  a  single  question  :  Concerning  those  who  were 
beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  wo  are  here  told,  their  souls 
lived  and  reigned  with  Christ.  Does  this  mean  a  literal  resur- 
rection of  their  bodies  ?  Dr.  Curnming  holds  the  affirmative, 
and  we  the  negative.  For  his  arguments  on  this  point,  see  L. 
R.,  pages  444,  445  and  454,  and  S.  T.,  pages  133,  134. 

He  tells  us  "that  invariably,  after  St.  John  has  stated  some 
great  symbol,  he  introduces  a  parenthetical  explanation  of  it, 
which  is  of  necessity  literal.  Thus,  when  he  sees  seven  candle* 
sticks,  he  appends  the  explanation  of  it ;  '  the  seven  candle- 
sticks,' i.  e.j  the  symbols,  'are  seven  churches.'  This  state- 
ment, they  '  are  seven  churches,'  is  a  literal  explanation  of  the 
symbol  'seven  candlesticks.'  So  here,  when  he  states  that 
those  who  had  not  the  mark  of  tlie  beast  shall  rise  and  reign 
with  Christ  a  thousand  years,  he  adds  the  explanatory  remark 
exactly  parallel  with  those  cases  I  have  quoted.  'Tliis  is  the 
first  resurrection.'  This  last  expression  is  not  a  symbol  to  be 
farther  explained  by  some  literal  fulfilment,  but  is  an  historical 
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or  explanatory  statement  of  a  symbol  which  literally  describes 
the  literal  fact." 

It  is  here  assumed  that  the  sentence,  This  is  the  fi/rst  reswr- 
rection^  is  simply  a  literal  statement  substituted  for  a  symbolical 
representation.  If  the  words  will  admit  of  any  other  rational 
construction,  the  argument  is  destroyed.  K  they  will  not  fairly 
admit  of  this  construction,  the  whole  theory  under  review  is 
destroyed.  We  think  both  conditions  are  fulfilled.  The  fol- 
lowing seems  to  us  to  be  the  true  explanation : 

The  Revelator,  having  described  a  glorious  event,  gives  it  a 
name,  on  the  ground  of  its  analogy  to  another  glorious  event. 
Names,  thus  given,  are  always  figurative.  Thus,  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  a  sinner  is  made  a  saint,  is,  on 
grounds  of  analogy,  called  a  new  hirthj  a  new  creation^  amd  a 
reswrrection  from  the  dead.  Tims,  in  this  very  chapter,  the 
sacred  writer,  having  described,  in  figurative  language,  the 
sufferings  of  the  lost,  adds,  '^  which  is  the  second  deaihy  Fu- 
ture punishment  is  described  by  the  word  deaths  to  denote  its 
horrors.  On  the  same  principle,  the  event  here  described  is 
called  a  resurrection^  on  account  of  its  analogy  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just — of  which  it  will  be  a  pledge,  and  which  it  will 
resemble,  in  being,  a  glorious  work  of  God,  and  an  occasion  of 
joy  at  present  inconceivable. 

Now,  if  this  interpretation  is  at  all  admissible.  Dr.  O.'s 
argument  is  inconclusive.  K  it  is  as  well  supported  as  his, 
then  his  argument  is  utterly  annihilated.  But  we  think  that 
even  more  than  this  is  true.  We  think  the  interpretation  we 
have  proposed  will  commend  itself  to  the  reflecting  and  unpre- 
judiced reader,  as  evidently  correct;  and  we  expect  to  show 
that  the  other  is  utterly  inadmissible.  The  expression  "  This 
is  the  fi/rst  reswrre^ition^^'^  we  are  told,  is  the  explanation  of  a 
prophetic  symbol,  like  the  sentence  "  The  seven  candlesHcks 
are  the  seven  churches.^^  In  this  latter  case,  the  design  is  to 
represent  Christ's  care  of  his  churches,  and  the  symbol  is 
altogether  appropriate.  Taken  from  a  subject  of  a  class  entirely 
different  from  the  one  intended  to  be  illustrated,  it  could  not 
be  understood  without  an  explanation;  but  as  soon  as  the 
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explanation  is  reflected  on,  the  analogy  is  perceived  to  be  most 
gtriking  and  beautiful.     But  how  is  it  in  the  passage  under 
eonnderation?     Where  is  the  symbol?     According  to  our 
author,  every  thing  in  the  sentence  referred  to  is  literal,  except 
a  single  word.    The  word  eatds  is  the  exception ;  it  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  persone-^^iiie  special  reference  being  to  the  bodies 
<rf  those  concerned.    And  this  is  a  prophetic  symbol,  requiring 
a  formal  explanation.    It  so  happens  that  the  word  souls  is 
frequently  used  in  this  sense  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  New.    The  use  of  the  same  term  in  the  same  sense  is 
p^ectly  fiimiliar  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken ; 
and,  we  presume,  the  corresponding  terms  are  used  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  languages.      But  it  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
discovery  that  this  familiar  mode  of  speech  involves  a  prophetic 
tfmbol,  and  requires  a  formal  explanation.    Luke,  we  believe, 
lived  and  died  before,  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and 
never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  that  marvellous  illumination 
of  which  Doctors  can  now  boast.     He  seems  to  have  been  quite 
unconscious  of  employing  a  prophetic  symbol — he  evidently 
felt  no  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  and  saw  no  need  for  adding 
my  explanation,  when  he  said,  "  And  we  were  in  all  in  the  ship^ 
Udo  hundred  three  score  and  sixteen  souls.    We  are  persuaded 
that   no    man    possessing    common    sense    and    a    tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  he  spoke,  ever  first  used 
the  word  in  this  sense,  and,  afterwards,  had  occasion  to  add  an 
explanation.    Should  such  a  case  occur,  it  would  certainly  be 
regarded,  not  as  the  explanation  of  a  prophetic  symbol,  but 
merely  as  the  correction  of  a  ridiculous  blunder.    We  repeat 
the  use  of  the  word  soul  in  a  sense  so  large  as  necessarily  to 
inelnde  the  body,  is  always  perfectly  perspicuous;  it  never 
requires  an  explanation.    That  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  in 
the  present  instance  is  obvious — ^is  admitted  in  the  very  allega- 
tion that  a  formal  explanation  is  afterwards  added.    This  is 
oonduaive;  unless  we  are  prepared  to  charge  the  Eevelator 
with  worse  than  childish  blundering,  we  cannot  admit  that  the 
dause  under  consideration  is  any  such  explanation  as  Dr.  C. 
imagines. 
He  argnea  that,  nnee  the  death  of  Ihese  martyrs  is  literal, 
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their  resurrection  is  necessarily  so.  Now,  we  are  unable  to 
discover,  in  the  passage  itself,  even  a  plausible  foundation  for 
this  argument;  nor  do  we  perceive  with  what  consistency  it  is 
urged  by  our  author.  The  evident  design  of  the  passage  is  to 
comfort  the  martyrs  under  their  sufferings  for  Jesus.  Hence) 
it  is  not  strange  that  their  martyrdom  should  be  alluded  to  in 
literal  terms,  but  the  consolation  administered  in  figurative 
language.  Many  similar  instances  of  the  mingling  of  the  literal 
with  the  figurative  may  easily  be  found  in  the  Scripture.  Thus, 
for  example,  our  Saviour  says,  "He  that  loveth  his  life  shall 
lose  it ;  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it 
unto  life  eternal." — John  12 :  24.  Here  the  temporal  life  of  the 
body  and  eternal  happiness  in  heaven,  are  apparently  identified. 
But  what  are  the  words  of  which  Dr.  C.  contends  for  a  literal 
and  we  for  a  figurative  interpretation  ?  Concerning  those  who 
were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  John  tells  us  that  their 
eoids  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ.  Dr.  Cumming  tells  us, 
this  relates  to  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies.  Now,  we  ask, 
is  this  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words?  If  you  were  to  say, 
concerning  any  person,  "  He  has  been  slain,  but  his  soul  lives 
with  Christ,"  would  the  literal  meaning  of  the  declaration  be 
that  his  body  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  ?  We  go  ftirther, 
and  ask,  would  such  an  idea  be  implied  in  the  declaration, 
Tmderstood  in  the  most  natural  and  obvious  sense?  Every  one 
must  perceive  that,  if  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  to  be 
understood  literally,  it  refers  to  the  happy  state  of  saints  while 
their  bodies  are  dead,  and  can  refer  to  nothing  else.  But  Dr. 
Cumming  does  not  believe  this  to  be  the  thing  meant,  nor  do  we. 
He  then,  like  ourselves,  makes  one  part  of  this  sentence 
figurative  and  the  other  literal.  The  next  sentence  but  one 
reads,  "  This  is  the  Jlrst  resurrection.^^  This,  it  is  true,  Dr.  C. 
understands  as  literal  and  we  as  figurative.  But  here  it  is  evi- 
dent the  distance  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  his  argument, 
even  if  it  were  sound  in  other  respects.  No  one,  we  imagine, 
is  ever  surprised  to  find,  within  the  compass  of  three  sentences, 
a  change  of  figure,  or  a  transition  from  the  literal  style  to  the 
figurative,  or  from  the  figurative  to  the  literal.  Now,  from  the 
fact  that  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence  is  literal,  and  the 
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predicate  figurative,  does  it  follow  that  the  Bazue  figure  may 
not  be  retained  through  several  successive  sentences.  K, 
indeed,  it  were  manifest  from  the  language  employed  by  the 
Bevelator,  that  the  life  of  which  he  speaks  is  the  precise  oppo- 
site of  the  death  sufiered  by  the  martyrs,  then  it  might  be 
conclusively  argued  that,  since  the  latter  is  bodily  and  literal, 
so  also  is  the  former.  On  any  other  supposition,  the  argument 
is  wholly  nugatory.  Now,  this  position,  so  essential  to  his 
argument,  our  author  has  not  ventured  even  to  assert;  and 
had  he  done  so,  tiie  common  sense  of  every  attentive  reader  of 
the  passage  would  at  once  have  contradicted  him.  On  mere 
inspection,  it  is  evident  that  decapitation  is  here  connected,  not 
with  the  jpredicate  but  with  the  subject  of  the  proposition ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  mentioned 'simply  for  the  purpose  of  identify- 
ing the  persons  to  whom  the  paragraph  chiefly  refers.  Now, 
it  is  a  new  law  of  interpretation,  that  if  the  subject  is  literal, 
the  predicate  cannot  possibly  be  figurative ;  tliat  if  the  persons 
spoken  of  be  described  in  literal  language,  whatever  is  said  of 
them  must  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense.  But  if  this  be  not 
an  inviolable  law,  the  argument  we  are  considering  is  of  no 
force. 

And  yet,  this  very  principle,  wliich  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  Doctor's  argument,  will,  if  consistentiy  applied,  destroy  the 
very  conclusion  in  behalf  of  which  it  is  invoked.  The  position 
wliich  he  is  laboring  to  establish,  be  it  remembered,  is  that  this 
passage  relates  to  the  literal  and  bodily  resurrection  of  the  saints. 
Xow,  if  this  be  true,  the  declaration,  this  is  the  first  resurrecUon^ 
is,  of  course,  literal,  and  so  he  understands  it.  Now,  consider- 
ing the  sentence  in  its  connexion,  and  supposing  this  to  be  its 
sense,  there  seems  to  be  no  conceivable  reason  for  its  introduc- 
tion, except  the  explanation  of  a  symbol.  And  this  is,  in  fact, 
file  purpose  recognized  by  our  author.  What  symbol?  The 
connexion  points  to  the  living  and  reigning  of  those  who  were 
beheaded ;  and  this  too  is  the  view  adopted  by  our  author.  But 
according  to  him,  this  phrase,  "  they  lived  and  reigned,"  must 
be  Uteral.  because  it  relates  to  those  whose  literal  death  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  connexion ;  this  conclusion  with  the 
reason  here  assigned  for  it,  must  be  sustained,  or  the  argument 
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we  are  considering  is  abandoned.  But  the  eame  phrase,  "  they 
lived  amd  reigned^^  must,  likewise,  be  figurative  and  sym- 
bolical ;  otherwise  the  argument  for  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  sentence,  "  iMe  is  the  first  resurrection^^ — ^namely,  that  it  is 
the  explanation  of  a  symbol — ^is  destroyed ;  and  on  supposition 
that  it  is  to  be  understood  literally,  no  apparent  reason  will  re- 
main, why  it  should  have  been  introduced  at  all.  Thus,  Dr. 
Gumming  assumes  contradictory  positions  in  support  of  the 
same  conclusion.  He  makes  the  same  expression  both  sym- 
bolical and  literal.  Make  it  symbolical,  and  you  destroy  one 
of  his  main  arguments ;  make  it  literal,  and  you  not  only  de- 
stroy another  of  his  arguments,  but  you  absolutely  overthrow 
the  very  conclusion  which  he  is  laboring  to  establish. 

In  support  of  his  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  thefi/rst  resfwr- 
rection^  he  argues  from  other  Scriptures  that,  in  point  of  time, 
the  resurrection  of  the  just  will  precede  that  of  the  wicked. 
On  this  point,  we  at  present  express  no  opinion.  So  far  as  the 
present  discussion  is  concerned,  we  admit  it.  Suppose  the  re- 
surrection of  the  just  will  take  place  before  that  of  the  wicked — 
what  then  ?  It  follows  not  that,  between  these  two  events,  there 
will  be  an  interval  of  a  thousand  years,  either  literal  or  pro- 
phetic. It  follows  not,  that  no  such  event  as  the  conversion  of 
the  world  will  ever  take  place.  It  follows  not,  that  this  glori- 
ous event  may  not,  in  allusion  to  another  glorious  event,  be 
called  the  first  resrirreetton.  The  only  advantage  which  Dr. 
O/s  cause  can  possibly  derive  from  the  establishment  of  this  posi- 
''  tion,  is  a  proof  that  there  are  some  texts  which  his  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage  does  not  contradict — ^it  recognizes  one 
truth  which  is  elsewhere  taught  in  the  word  of  Grod.  It  will 
hardly  be  thought  a  safe  inference,  that  this  is  the  precise  truth 
taught  in  this  particular  passage. 

The  next  argument  we  give  in  our  author's  own  words.  It 
is  as  follows :  "  He,  (Dr.  Wliitby,)  says  this  resurrection  means 
the  resurrection  of  the  spirit^  that  is,  fearlessness  of  death — ^fixed 
constancy — and  victory  over  persecution  of  the  martyrs.  This 
seems  unnatural,  if  we  suppose,  as  he  does,  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  a  Millennium  of  perfect  happiness  and  unsuspended 
peace.    How  shall  there  be  martyrs  during  the  Millennium, 
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mkea  th^re  will  be  no  tn/urderersf    How  shall  any  oae  maai- 

fest  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  when  there  can  be  none  to  manifest 
the  spirit  or  conduct  of  murderers  ?  How  shall  any  one  suffer 
pain  when  there  is  no  one  to  inflict  it?  We  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  signifies,  not  that 
men  will  be  raised  up  who  shoxdd  have  the  spirit  but  not  die 
the  death  of  martyrs,  but  that  it  implies  the  literal  resurrection 
of  those  among  others  that  died  and  sealed  their  testimony  with 
their  blood."     (L.  R.  page  445.) 

We  might  omit  to  notice  this  argument,  as  it  consists  entirely 
rf  an  objection  against  a  particular  interpretation,  and  has  no 
conceivable  application  to  the  one  which  we  adopt.  But  we 
think  it  right  to  observe  that  the  objection  itself  is  utterly  nuga- 
tory and  worthless.  In  all  ages,  the  opinion  has  prevailed 
among  the  people  of  God,  that  the  martyrs,  as  a  class,  are  dia- 
tmgoifthed  from  other  saints,  by  superior  attainments  in  piety. 
Hence,  eminent  saints  may  be  described  as  having  the  spirit  <^ 
martyrs,  even  although  they  may  never  be  called  to  suffer  per- 
secution. K  Dr.  C.'s  objection  is  to  prevail,  we  must  charge 
the  beloved  disciple  with  uttering  nonsense,  when,  referring  to 
the  Redeemer,  he  said,  ''  He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  him,  ought 
himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he  walked ;"  for,  of  the  followers 
of  Christ,  comparatively  few  are  called  to  the  official  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel;  none  in  modem  times  are  called  to  work 
miracles ;  and  none,  in  any  age,  ever  have  been,  or  ever  will 
be,  required  to  make  satisfaction  for  sin.  On  these  principlefi 
it  cannot  be  true  that,  "^  any  man  ha/ve  not  the  spirit  qf  '^ 
Chrii^  hs  is  none  of  HisP 

But  Dr.  Gumming  tells  us,  "  It  is  said  that  the  rest  of  the 
dead  live  not  until  the  thousand  years  are  finished.  This  is 
universally  conceded  to  be  literal,  but  the  first  resurrection  is 
part  of  it ;  tlierefore  these  resurrections  must  both  be  literal." 
(8.  T.,  page  134.) 

UnivereaUy  conceded  ! — ^No ;  not  quite.  We^  at  least,  make 
no  such  concession.  We  think  it  will  hereafter  appear  that  we 
have  good  reasons  for  refusing.  No  doubt  the  general  reswr- 
rectum  will  take  place  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  that  about 
whicb  we  are  now  inquiring ;  but  we  utterly  deny  that  the 
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general  resurrection  is  the  precise  event  here  described  as  ^Hhs 
Iwi/nff  agam  of  the  reet  of  the  dead.^^ 

Having  examined  the  arguments  by  which  Dr.  Gumming  en- 
deavors to  sustain  his  interpretation,  we  next  proceed  to  state  our 
objections  to  the  interpretation  itself.  But  here  let  the  precise 
point  in  question  be  careMly  observed.  As  to  the  precise 
import  of  some  particular  expressions,  there  may  be  differences 
of  opinion  among  those  who  agree  as  to  the  leading  idea,  the 
general  purport  of  the  passage.  Tliere  is  a  single  question,  the 
decision  of  which,  though  it  may  not  perhaps  decide  every 
particular  point,  will  certainly  fix  the  general  purport ;  and  that 
question  we  hope  now  to  settle.  The  reign  of  the  ma/rt/yrs^  here 
7n£t}Moned^  does  it  pre^^uppoae  their  literal  and  bodily  resurrec- 
tion^ or  does  it  refer  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  to  take  place 
a/mong  mortal  inen  t  One  or  the  other  of  these  views,  it  is 
evident,  must  be  correct.  We  hold  the  latter,  and  propose  to 
establish  it  by  disproving  the  former.  Our  objections,  then,  to 
the  view  here  opposed  are,  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the 
language  of  the  passage  itself;  that  it  does  not  accord  with 
what  precedes ;  and  that  it  does  not  accord  with  what  follows. 

In  examining  the  language  of  the  passage  itself,  we  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  said  of  any  but  the  martyrs :  "  they 
lived  and  reigned  with  Christ."  Other  particulars  besides 
their  martyrdom,  it  is  true,  are  introduced  into  the  description ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  particulars  belong  to  the  same 
persons.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  other  class  of  saints. 
This  is  so  evident,  that  some  who  supposed  a  bodily  resurrection 
to  be  the  thing  intended,  have  inferred  that  the  martyrs  will 
rise  before  the  other  saints.  And,  indeed,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  if,  in  this  instance,  the  premises  be  admitted,  the  inference, 
though  perhaps  not  absolutely  unavoidable,  will  be  quite  natural. 
But  we  are  not  aware  that  this  conclusion  has  any  advocate  at 
the  present  day.  Dr.  Cimuning,  at  any  rate,  is  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  believes  this  passage  to  refer  to  "  the  resurrection 
of  the  just ;  "  that  is,  of  all  the  pious  dead.  Now,  we  ask,  on  this 
hypothesis,  why  are  the  martyrs,  and  they  only^  mentioned  as 
the  subjects  of  it  ?  It  is  true  that,  sometimes,  the  resurrection 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  some  things  which  are  peculiar 
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to  those  who  are  called  to  snffer  violent  persecution  for  Christ's 
gake ;  and  this  circumstance  will  suflSciently  explain  why  other 
classes  of  saints  are  not  mentioned.  But  the  passage  before  us, 
if  it  refers  to  a  bodily  resurrection  at  all,  is,  simply,  a  general  asser- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  this  is  the 
light  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  Dr.  C.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  the  particular  here  specified,  the  language  differs  from  what 
might  naturally  be  expected,  if  this  were  really  the  thing  in- 
tended :  and  that  it  strongly  suggests  a  different  idea.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  undertake  to  say  that  this  circumstance,  if  taken 
done,  would  be  decisive  ;  but  we  say  that  it  has  a  real  tendency 
to  disprove  the  hypothesis  against  which  we  are  contending,  and 
ought  to  be  combined  with  other  considerations  which  have  the 
same  tendency. 

But,'  in  the  second  place,  we  notice  a  circumstance  which 
we  deem  absolutely  decisive.  The  revelator  says  that  he  saw 
the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded,  &c. ;  and  they,  {the  souls^) 
lived  and  reigned  with  Christ.  Now,  no  sensible  man  ever 
described  a  bodily  resurrection  in  this  manner.  This,  indeed, 
is  so  obvious,  that  were  not  the  denial  before  us,  we  should 
think  argument  quite  unnecessary.  And  even  now,  we  must 
omit  much  that  seems  to  us  pertinent,  lest  we  should  be  charged 
with  wasting  the  time,  and  insulting  the  understandings  of  our 
readers.  It  is  true  that  the  word  soul  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
eense  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  the  body,  and  even  where 
the  direct  reference  is  to  the  body  ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the 
possession  of  bodily  life  by  the  persons  spoken  of,  is  either  neces- 
aarily  implied  in  the  statement,  or  presimied  to  be  abeady 
known.  Among  Christians,  who  believe  in  a  conscious  exist- 
ence between  death  and  the  resurrection,  it  is  quite  common 
to  say  of  their  departed  friends, "  They  are  dead,  but  their  souls 
five  with  Christ ;  "  but,  we  think,  no  occurrence  of  such  an  ex- 
pression, except  the  solitary  one  now  before  us,  was  ever  sup- 
posed by  any  sane  man  to  relate  to  a  bodily  resurrection ;  and 
we  are  quite  sure  no  sane  man  ever  used  such  an  expression, 
when  he  meant  to  convey  that  idea.  Now,  John  says  that  the 
sotds  of  them  that  were  beheaded  lived  and  reigned ;  and  the 
question  to  be  decided  is,  simply,  whether  this  is  an  assertion 
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of  a  bodily  resorrection.  And  our  suggestion  is,  that  the 
mention  of  their  death  forbids  that  the  word  soiUs  should  be 
understood  as  including  their  bodies. 

But  let  us  hear  Dr.  Cumming.  He  expresses  himself  as 
follows:  'But  an  objection  to  this  interpretation  of  ours  is 
deduced  from  the  words,  "  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were 
beheaded ; "  from  which  it  is  argued  that  as  sotds  are  spoken  of 
it  cannot  mean  persons ;  but  every  reader  of  the  Bible  cannot 
but  know  that  the  "  soul "  is  frequently  used  to  describe  the 
whole  man.  "  Sotdj  take  thine  ease,"  is  an  instance  of  this — 
and  in  the  6th  chapter  of  this  book  it  is  said  that  '*  the  souls  of 
those  that  were  beneath  the  altar  cried,  How  long  ? " '  (L.  E. 
page  446.) 

Now,  let  our  position  be  distinctly  imderstood.  It  is  this : 
when  the  death  of  any  person  or  persons  is  mentioned,  an 
express  or  implied  statement,  in  the  same  connexion,  that  their 
eauls  live,  is  not  an  assertion  of  their  bodily  resurrection.  We 
ask,  then,  which  of  the  texts  here  referred  to,  is  inconsistent 
with  this  position  ?  A  man  proposed  to  say  to  his  soul,  "  Soul, 
take  thine  ease."  Is  it  stated  that  this  man  had  already 
suffered  bodily  death  ?  Are  we  to  conclude  from  the  ascrip- 
tion of  this  language  to  him,  that  he  had  already  experienced, 
or  that  he  experienced  at  the  moment  of  uttering  it,  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  state  of  bodily  death  ?  If  the  true  answer  to 
these  questions  be  in  the  negative,  the  reference  to  this  passage 
is  wholly  irrelevant.  And,  as  to  the  other  passage :  it  is  stated 
that  the  sotds  under  the  altar. cried,  how  long  ?  We  need  not 
attempt  to  expound  the  passage  at  present.  The  whole  question 
which  affects  our  present  argument  is  whether  it  is  necessarily 
implied  that  those  who  uttered  the  cry,  experienced,  either 
previously  or  at  the  time  of  uttering  it,  a  bodily  resurrection. 
This,  we  do  not  suppose  that  Dr.  C.  himself  would  affirm.  But 
if  not,  the  reference  is  irrelevant. 

But  we  will  go  a  step  further.  In  the  passage  imder  consid- 
eration, the  word  soid  might  have  been  omitted  without  any 
injury  to  the  grammatical  completeness  of  the  sentence.  We 
should  then  read.  "And  I  saw  them  that  were  beheaded,  &c., 
and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Ohrist.^'    Now,  even  this  would 
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by  no  means  imply  a  bodily  resnrrection.  Similar  expressions 
sre  used,  both  in  Scripture  and  by  Christians  generally,  without 
conveying,  or  even  suggesting  that  idea.  Thus  our  Savior  says: 
"He  beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abra- 
ham's bosom."  No  one  refers  this  to  a  bodily  resurrecticm. 
Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  passage  we  are  considering, 
(he  introduction  of  the  word  soiUs  ftimishes  additional  evidence 
against  the  idea  of  a  reference  to  a  bodily  resurrection ;  and 
this  is  obviously  its  whole  effect ;  and  therefore  its  only  assign- 
able purpose.  We  perceive,  then,  first,  that  even  without  the 
word  (fonls^  this  passage  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
refer  to  a  bodily  resurrection  ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  word  is 
introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  guarding  it  against  such 
a  misconstruction. 

In  the  third  place,  we  ask  attention  to  the  words,  "  7%w  « 
ike  first  resurrection.'^^  We  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  a  name 
is  here  ^ven  to  the  event  described,  on  the  ground  of  its 
analogy  to  a  literal  resurrection ;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
event  is  not  itself  a  literal  resurrection.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  who  reads  the  passage  with  attention,  that  if  this  be 
not  the  true  construction,  these  words  are  merely  an  explana- 
tion of  what  goes  before.  Let  us  see,  then,  whether  they  are 
such  an  explanation.  We  beg  pardon  for  returning  to  a  point 
on  which  something  has  already  been  said,  when  we  remark  that 
they  certainly  are  not  the  explanation  of  symbolical  language 
previously  employed.  Symbols,  it  is  admitted,  are  sometimes 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  investing  a  subject  with  a  degree 
of  obscurity,  till  the  proper  time  for  its  elucidation  arrives. 
Bat  this  remark  does  not  apply  here  ;  since  the  supposed  sym- 
bolical language  is  immediately  followed  by  the  supposed 
^lanation.  Symbols  are,  universally,  illustrations  founded 
on  analogy;  and  always  pre-suppose  that  the  subject  from 
which  the  illustration  is  drawn  is  more  accessible  and  familiar 
to  the  party  addressed,  than  the  subject  to  which  the  illustration 
18  applied.  Now,  if  the  expression  before  us  is  the  explanation 
of  a  symbol,  the  symbolical  language  explained  is  evidently 
that  which  we  have  just  been  considering ;  and  the  symbol  of 
the  Teeturection  is,  the  state  of  ^parted  spirits.    Now,  this 
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cannot  be.  It  is  utterly  imposaible  that  any  living  man  should 
have  his  conceptions  of  the  resurrection,  in  any  degree,  aided, 
by  being  told  that  it  is  analogous  to  the  state  of  departed 
spirits ;  because  the  latter  subject  is  in  no  sense  more  accessible 
to  mortals  than  the  former. 

This,  then,  is  not  the  explanation  of  a  symbol ;  and  if  it  is 
an  explanation  of  what  goes  before,  the  need  of  it  arises  solely 
out  of  the  well  known  and  incurable  imperfection  of  human 
language.  On  this  supposition,  the  preceding  description  was 
intended  by  the  sacred  writer  to  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  perfectly 
appropriate  to  express  the  idea  of  a  bodily  resurrection  ;  but 
we  have  seen  that  the  language  actually  employed  is  such  as 
no  sane  man  could  deliberately  adopt  for  that  purpose.  But 
one  alternative  remains.  The  sentence,  this  is  the  f/rat  remir- 
rectiorij  not  being  an  explanation  of  what  goes  before,  we  are 
compelled  to  conclude  that  a  name  is  here  given  to  the  event 
described,  on  the  groimd  of  its  analogy  to  a  literal  resurrection; 
and,  therefore,  tlie  event  itself  is  not  a  literal  resurrection. 

Thus,  a  careful  examination  of  the  language  of  the  passage 
under  discussion,  yields  the  following  results :  one  reasonable 
presumption,  and  two  decisive  proofs,  that  the  reference  is  not 
to  a  bodily  resurrection  ;  and  no  support  for  that  hypothesis, 
except  what  is  obtained  by  forcing  a  literal  construction  on  a 
plirase  which  the  connexion  absolutely  requires  to  be  under^ 
stood  figuratively. 

2.  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  connexion  of  this  passage  with 
the  paragraph  which  immediately  precedes  it.  The  reader  is 
requested  to  examine,  carefully.  Rev.  20  :  1 — 3.  Here  we  are 
told  that  Satan  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  thousand  years,  that 
during  that  period  he  may  not  deceive  the  nations,  as  he  has 
hitherto  done ;  at  its  expiration,  "  he  must  be  loosed  a  little 
season."  From  the  connexion  of  the  two  paragraphs,  it  is 
sufficiently  evident — and  indeed,  we  think  it  has  not  been 
denied — that  the  thousand  years  of  Satan's  imprisonment  are 
identical  with  the  thousand  years  of  the  reign  of  the  martyrs. 
If,  then,  this  passage  teaches  that  the  nations  are  to  be  freed 
jfrom  the  delusions  of  the  Devil,  while  in  their  mortal  states 
then,  it  is  true,  as  we  main^un  it  to  be,  that  the  reign  of  the 
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murtjTS  relates  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  to  take  place 
anumg  mortals.  The  necessary  connexion  of  this  conclusion 
wiUi  the  condition  here  mentioned,  has  not  been  denied  within 
our  knowledge ;  and  we  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied.  Hence, 
on  the  hypothesis  against  which  we  are  contending,  the  para* 
graph  now  under  consideration  can  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  saints,  after  their  resurrection,  will,ybr  a  Ivmdted  time^  be 
exempt  from  all  liability  to  be  deceived  by  the  Devil.  Dr. 
Camming  tells  us,  he  '^  shall  be  chained,  or  fettered,  or  repressed 
bom.  infecting  the  earth."  (L.  R.  page  440.)  K  this  means 
anything  more  than  is  implied  in  the  statement  that  he  shall 
'^not  deceive  the  nations,"  it  is  unauthorized.  But,  at  present, 
we  need  not  insist  on  this. 

We  observe,  then,  that  this  imprisonment  of  Satan  is  not  per- 
petuaL  The  angel  ^^  bound  him  a  thoumnd  yea/rs.'^^  He  is  not 
to  deceive  the  nations  any  more  tiU  the  thousand  years  be  ful- 
filled ;  "  and  after  that  he  must  he  loosed  a  little  season.^^  Now, 
Burelv  no  Christian  will  admit  that  saints  after  their  resurrec- 
tion,  will  ever  be  exposed  to  the  delusions  of  Satan — and  we 
must  think  that,  but  for  the  indispensable  requirements  of  an 
absurd  system,  no  Christian  would  ever  imagine  that  saints 
after  their  resurrection  would  ever  be  annoyed  or  assailed  by 
the  Devil  in  any  way — directly  or  indirectly.  But  this  idea  is 
confessedly  inseparable  from  the  view  which  refers  the  passage 
before  us  to  the  state  of  things  which  is  to  be  introduced  by  the 
lesorrection  of  the  just.  This,  then,  is  our  first  objection  to 
that  view.  We  utterly  deny  that  saints  after  their  resurrection 
will  ever  again  be  liable  to  either  Satanic  delusions  or  Satanic 
assaulta ;  and  if  they  will  not,  this  decides  the  whole  question 
we  are  arguing.  But  we  shall  have  occasion  for  a  distinct  ex- 
amination of  this  point  hereafter. 

To  proceed :  The  angel  cast  Satan  into  the  bottomless  pit, 
'^that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more,"  &c.  It  is,  of 
course,  implied  that  he  has  deceived  the  nations  hitherto ;  and 
the  state  of  things  here  described,  is  to  be  introduced  by  the 
deliverance  of  the  nations  from  his  delusions.  Now,  of  whom 
are  the  nations  composed  that  are  then  to  be  delivered  ?  Of 
the  people  who  shall  then  be  found  alive  and  unconverted  I  If 
8  % 
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80,  here  ia  the  very  doctrine  we  are  advocating — the  conversion 
of  the  world.  But  this  is  not  Dr.  Oumming's  view.  No  one, 
we  imagine,  will  admit  this  view,  and  still  maintain  that  the 
thousand  years  here  mentioned  are  subsequent  to  the  resurrec* 
tion  of  the  just.  We  ask  again :  Of  whom  will  these  unde- 
ceived nations  be  composed?  Of  saints  risen  from  the  deadt 
And  is  it  then-^  at  the  resttrrecHon^  that  they  are  to  be  freed 
from  Satanic  delusions  ?  To  answer  in  die  affirmative,  is  to  say 
that  those  who  are  absent  from  the  body  and  present  with  the 
Lord,  are  still  subject  to  Satanic  delusions.  01*  whom,  then? 
The  only  remaining  answer,  admissible  on  the  hypothesis  we 
are  considering,  is — Of  the  saints  who  shall  then  be  found  alive. 
But  these  will  certainly  be  very  few  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  nimiber  of  saints.  And  unless  the  world  shall  be  previ- 
ously converted,  tliey  will  be  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  of  human  beings  who  shall  then  be  found  alive. 
With  what  propriety,  then,  can  they  be  described  as  the 
nations  t 

Our  first  objection  to  Dr.  Oumming's  view  of  this  paragraph 
was,  that  it  implies  that  the  happiness  of  the  saints,  even  after 
Aeir  glorious  resurrection,  will  be  liable  to  interruption ;  and, 
indeed,  that  it  will  be  actually  interrupted.  Our  second  is, 
that  it  excludes  the  possibilit}'  of  a  reasonable  answer  to  the 
questi(m.  Who  are  the  nations  that  Satan  shall  deceive  no  more 
for  a  thousand  years? 

We  will  now  mention  a  third :  It  imposes  on  the  paragraph 
a  sense  which  its  terms  will  not  bear.  It  would  be  utterly  con- 
trary to  Seriptiire  to  describe  any  pious  man  as  one  who  ia 
deceived  by  the  Devil.  Such  language  might  perhaps  be  toleiv 
able,  if  the  connexion  proved  an  exclusive  reference  to  one  or 
more  specified  errors;  but  applied  without  qualification,  it 
would  be  shocking  in  the  extreme.  According  to  Scripture, 
an  unconverted  man  is  one  who  walks  in  darkness — a  child  of 
the  father  of  lies — one  whom  Satan  has  blinded,  deceived,  en- 
slaved. A  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  who  walks  in 
the  light — one  who  walks  in  the  truth— one  who  knows  the 
truth,  and  whom  the  truth  has  made  free.  Conversion  is  the 
tnmsitiiHi  from  the  former  to  the  latter  of  these  states.    Aocordr 


iagly,  the  Mcred  writers  frequently  employ  the  word  dM&hed, 
and  dmilar  tenns,  without  qualification,  to  describe  a  religious 
state ;  but  these  tenns,  when  so  used,  inrariably  imply  that  the 
persons  described  are  unconverted,  or  totally  destitute  of  hoU- 
nesa.  When  Satan  is  mentioned  as  the  deceiyer,  this  idea  is, 
of  course,  exhibited  yet  more  forcibly ;  and  when  a  person, 
fonnerly  in  this  condition  is  undeceived,  he  is  converted.  The 
lepresentaticm  can  mean  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  . 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
the  following  Scriptures:  ^^£vU  men  and  seducers  shall  wax 
worse  and  worse,  dAceM/ng^  and  being  deceived.^^  (2  Tim.  3 : 
13.)  ^^For  we  ourselves  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient, 
deeewedj  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in  malice 
and  envy,  hateful,  and  hating  one  another.  (Titus  8:  8.) 
^To  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,^ — ^who  does  not  perceive 
that  this  is  the  same  as,  to  free  them  from  the  dommion  cf  Sor 
^^  by  freeing  them  from  his  delimonsf — "  that  they  may  re- 
ceive forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which 
are  sanctified,  by  faith  that  is  in  me."    (Acts  26 :  18.) 

When,  therefore,  it  is  stated,  either  directly  or  by  implication, 
that  any  one  was  formerly  deceived  by  Satan,  but  is  now  un* 
dec^ved,  the  meaning  is,  that  he  is  cowverted;  and  it  can  be 
nothing  else.  And  this  settles  the  meaning  of  the  language  we 
are  now  considering.  When  we  are  told  that  Satan  shall  be 
bound,  that  he  may  deceive  the  nations  no  more  for  a  thousand 
years — ^the  meaning  is,  that  during  the  period  signified  by  this 
last  phrase,  the  nations  shall  be  and  continue  in  a  converted 
slate — Satan,  tl&e  dethroned  prince  of  this  world,  shall  not  be 
peimitted,  to  any  considerable  extent,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Redeemer's  universal  kingdom.  And  that  the  nations 
are  here  regarded  as  still  in  their  mortal  state,  is  evident;  for 
the  paragraph  conveys  not  the  remotest  allusion  to  either  death 
or  the  resurrection.  Moreover,  conversion  takes  place  only  in 
this  life.  Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  undeceiving  of  the 
BttticMis  relates  to  what  is  to  take  place  among  mortal  men. 
And,  this  being  proved,  it  follows  from  the  connexion  of  the  two 
paragraphs,  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  reign  of  the  martyrs. 
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3.  The  position  against  which  we  are  argaing,  let  it  be. 
remembered,  is,  that  the  reign  of  the  martyrs  will  be  preceded 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  jnst;  and  we  now  appeal  to  the 
paragraph  immediately  following  the  one  in  which  that  reign 
is  described.  Rev.  20 :  7 — 10.  Here  it  is  evident  that,  after 
the  close  of  the  period  in  question,  the  saints  will  be  attacked 
by  innumerable  enemies,  required  to  exert  themselves  to  their 
utmost  in  their  own  defence,  and  preserved  from  destruction 
by  nothing  short  of  the  miraculous  interposition  of  God.  Of 
course,  according  to  the  system  we  are  opposing,  this  attack  is 
to  be  made  on  the  saints  after  their  reeurrection.  But  let  us 
hear  Dr.  Cunmiing: 

"  I  suppose,  then,  that '  the  rest  of  the  dead,'  that  is,  the  un- 
converted, are  raised  from  their  graves  just  at  the  moment  that 
the  thousand  years  are  completely  closed ;  and  that,  '  the  rest  of 
the  dead,'  raised  in  their  bodies,  are  those  enemies  who  will 
make  war  on  the  saints  in  their  resurrection  bodies;  the  unjust 
shall  arise  as  well  as  the  just;  the  one  shall  have  their  bodies 
restored  as  well  as  the  other,  the  imprimatur  of  eternity  shall 
be  stamped  upon  the  one,  the  imprimatur  of  eternity  shall  be 
stamped  upon  the  other — the  one  an  eternal  capacity  of  wo, 
the  other  of  bliss.  I  suppose — and  I  believe  it  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty — tliat  the  enemies  that  come  from  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth  are  just  'the  rest  of  the  dead,'  raised 
at  the  close  of  the  Millennium,  and  then  and  there,  with  all 
their  vices  unextirpated,  their  natures  unregenerated,  their 
hearts  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  they  shall  be  headed  by  the 
arch-angel's  energy  and  the  arch-fiend's  hate,  and  shall  make 
one  last,  dying  and  desperate  attack  on  the  saints  of  God  that 
dwell  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  there  magnify  and  worship 
the  Lamb."    (L.  K,  p.  458.) 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  think  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
show  that  the  difficulty  which  this  extraordinary  theory  is 
intended  to  solve,  is  wholly  imaginary,  except  as  connected 
with  Dr.  Cumming's  own  system.  But  let  us  examine  the 
theory.  Concerning  the  enemies  who  make  this  attack,  the 
Bevelator  says,  "  Fire  came  down  from  God  out  of  heaven  and 
devoured  them."    Kow  if,  as  Dx'.  C.  supposes,  these  are  the 
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wieked  after  their  reflnrrection,  it  follows  that  the  wicked  are 
toenffer  bodily  death  twice;  and,  of  course,  that  thej  must 
eidier  experience  two  literal  and  bodily  resurrections  or  remain 
for  ever  in  a  disembodied  state.  And  here  we  may  mention  a 
cirenmstance  which  onr  author  seems  to  have  overlooked. 
The  general  resnrrectian  is  expressly  assigned  by  the  Bevelator 
to  a  later  period  than  the  one  now  in  question.  Having  given 
a  general  description  of  the  last  judgment,  in  verses  11  and  12, 
he  adds,  in  verse  18,  an  emphatic  assertion  of  its  universality; 
in  which  connexion  he  mentions  the  resurrection:  ^^And  the 
sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it ;  and  death  and  hell 
delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them ;  and  they  were 
judged,  every  man,  according  to  their  works." 

Bat  there  is  another  particular  of  still  greater  importance  to 
ihe  present  disc^ion.  As  we  have  already  seen,  Dr.  Cam- 
ming asserts — and  the  assertion  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
Us  system — that  the  attack  in  question  is  to  be  made  on  the 
nints  in  their  resurrection  bodies.  It  is  to  be  made,  according 
to  him,  a  thousand  years — either  literal  or  prophetic — after 
their  resurrection.  Now,  on  this  point,  he  is  directly  contra- 
dicted by  Paul.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  the  destruction 
of  death.  To  state  this  proposition  is  to  prove  it.  But  farther 
proof  is  furnished  by  the  following  words:  "So  when  this 
corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saying  that  is  written,  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 
1  Cor.,  15:  54.  Now,  is  it  foretold,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
diat  the  sunts  are  to  be  assailed  by  innumerable  enemies^  and 
those  enemies  are  to  be  destroyed.  All  this,  according  to  Dr. 
G,  is  to  take  place  long  after  their  death,  and  after  the  destruo-  ' 
tion  of  death ;  but,  in  the  discourse  from  which  we  last  quoted, 
Paul  distinctly  declares  that  death  is  the  last  enemy  that  shall 
aaeail  the  saints,  and  the  last  of  their  enemies  that  shall  be 
destroyed.  "  For  he  (Christ)  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  he  deeftrcyed 
u  deaths  (1  Cor.  15:  25,  26.)  Now,  how  this  explicit  decla- 
rution  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  that,  long  after  the 
death  of  the  saints — ^long  after  death  is  destroyed  by  their 
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resurrection,  a  countless  multitude  of  foes  shall  rise  against 
them  and  their  Lord,  and  be  destroyed — ^it  is  not  for  us  to 
explain.  We  think  it  is  now  apparent  that  the  war,  here 
described,  must  take  place  before  the  resurrection  of  the  just ; 
but  the  war,  as  all  confess,  takes  place  after  the  reign  qf  the 
martyrs.  Of  course,  then,  the  reign  of  the  martyrs  takes  place 
before  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  among  mortal  men. 

K  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  this  position,  it  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  reign  of  the  martyrs  implies  the  pre* 
valence  of  peace  and  holiness  throughout  the  world.  But,  this 
general  view  being  admitted,  there  are  still  several  interpreta- 
tions of  the  passage,  distinguished  from  one  another  by  shades 
of  difference.  We  sliall,  therefore,  proceed  to  state  the  inter- 
pretation wliich  we  prefer,  and  to  assign  the  reasons  of  our 
preference. 

When  it  is  said,  concerning  the  martyrs,  "  Tliey  lived  and 
reigned  with  Christ,"  the  reference,  as  we  think,  is  to  their  in- 
fluence. So  far  as  human  instrumentality  is  concerned,  the 
happy  state  of  things  here  described  is  the  result,  mmrUy^  of 
their  prayers  and  example,  their  labors  and  sufferings.  We 
adopt  this  interpretation,  because  we  deem  it  consistent  with 
the  evident  design,  and  with  the  language  of  the  passage,  with 
the  connexion  in  which  it  stands,  and  with  the  analogy  of  faith ; 
and  we  know  of  no  otlier  to  which  all  these  recommendations 
apply  with  equal  force. 

To  begin  with  the  first  of  these :  It  is  already  apparent  that 
the  general  subject  is  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Kedeemer's 
kingdom.  Now,  why  are  martyrs  mentioned  in  such  a  con* 
nexion  ?  The  obvious  answer  is,  To  comfort  them  under  their 
Bufferings.  Let  any  man  read  the  passage,  and  judge  for  him- 
self whether  it  does  not  bear  evident  marks  of  this  design.  For 
what  other  purpose  should  promises  be  made  to  martyrs  as  such  t 
We  think,  then,  they  are  comforted  by  being  told,  not  merely 
that  the  cause  of  Christ  shalj  prosper  to  a  most  wonderful 
extent,  but  that  it  shall  so  prosper,  mainly,  through  their  instru- 
mentality, and  especially  through  the  instrumentality  of  their 
sufferings.  No  suggestion,  it  is  evident,  could  be  better  adapted 
to  the  end  in  view. 
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Afid  BOW,  AB  to  the  language  of  the  passage^  we  think 
this  18  not  onlj  an  admiggible  constmction,  but  the  most 
natoral  construction.  To  speak  of  a  dead  man  as  still  living 
by  his  influence,  is  a  figure  at  once  natural  and  obvious, 
appropriate  and  forcible.  A  figure  sufficientlj  similar  for  all 
the  purpoflCB  of  illustration  is  used  by  Paul,  in  Heb.  11 :  4. 
To  deacribe  the  permanent  influence  of  Abel's  exemplaiy 
fiuth,  he  tells  us,  ^^  By  it  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  They 
not  only  "  lived,"  but  '*reigned."  K  it  were  said  concerning  a 
deceaaed  ruler,  *•'  Though  dead,  he  still  governs  his  country,"  no 
(me  would  doubt  about  the  meaning ;  and  no  one  would  deem 
the  figure  inappropriate,  provided  the  case  were  strong  enough 
to  justify  its  application.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  martyrs  are 
to  role  the  world — ^not  as  the  rivals  of  Christ,  but  as  rulers  under 
him.  They  are  to  "reign  with  Christ."  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  other  saints  are  not  mentioned  in  this  connexion.  All  of 
them  are  to  linoe^  in  the  sense  here  intended ;  but  all  of 
them  are  not  to  reign.  The  influence  of  every  one  of  them  is  to 
contribute  to  the  holiness  of  that  period,  as  the  influence  of 
every  good  citizen  contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 
But  aa  there  is  a  diiference  between  the  influence  of  a  goo^ 
public  ruler,  and  of  a  good  private  citizen ;  even  so,  there  will 
be  a  difference  between  the  influence  of  the  martyrs  and  that 
ef  other  saints.  This  is  called  the  first  resurrection,  in  contrar 
distinction  from  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  just,  of  which  it 
is  at  once  the  type  and  the  pledge.  And  they  who  have  part 
in  it  are  declared  to  be  "  blessed  and  holy."  They  have  a  bless^ 
edneas  which  is  common  to  them  with  all  the  saints ;  for,.  "  on 
inch  the  second  death  hath  no  power ; "  and  they  have  an  ad- 
ditional blessedness  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves ;  for  "  they 
ihall  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand  years."  In  other  words, 
&ey  ^^  torn  many  to  righteousness,"  and  "  shall  shine  as  stars  for 
erer  and  ever."  And  as  this  event  is  called  a  resurrection, 
tlieir  souU  are  mentioned  to  prevent  us  from  mistaking  it  for  a 
literal  resurrection.  "  The  rest  of  the  dead  U/ved  not  again 
utM  ike  thousand  years  were  finished.^  Till  then,  their  influ- 
ence will  be,  in  a  qualified  sense,  dead — ^not  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  deserve  notice  in  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the 
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world.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  moral  influence  can 
ever  be  utterly  annihilated.  The  wicked  are  to  live  again* 
Their  influence  will  be  felt  in  the  revival  of  wickedness,  when 
'^Satcm  shall  be  loosed  out  of  his  prison,^^  It  seems  to  ua, 
therefore,  that  the  interpretation  which  we  have  ventured  to 
propose  accords  both  with  the  language  of  the  passage  itself, 
and  with  its  evident  design. 

We  now  ask  attention  to  Rev.  19  :  11 — 21.  Our  suggestion 
is,  that  the  conquest  here  described  is  the  work  of  the  Redeemer 
in  converting  the  nations.  The  extension  of  his  kingdom  is 
described  in  military  style,  and  his  converts  are  represented  as 
slain  with  his  sword.  Tliis  view  certainly  accords  with  Scrip- 
ture usage. 

Scarcely  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  relates  more  un^ 
quivocally  to  the  Messiah  than  Psalm  45.  In  verses  3 — 5,  the 
extension  of  his  kingdom  is  thus  prayed  for  and  predicted. 
"  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  most  mighty,  with  thy 
glory  and  thy  majesty.  And  in  thy  majesty  ride  prosperously 
because  of  truth  and  meekness  and  righteousness :  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible  things.  Tliine  arrows  are  sharp 
in  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies,  whereby  the  people  fall  under 
thee."  We  think  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  those 
who  are  here  represented  as  pierced  by  his  arrows,  and  falling 
slain  under  him,  are  his  converts.  In  Psalm  110,  Christ  is  de- 
clared to  be  "  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek" — 
at  once  a  king  and  a  priest — and  in  verses  5  and  6,  the  Father 
is  tlius  addressed  :  "  The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand  shall  strike 
through  kings  in  the  day  of  liis  wrath.  He  sliall  juoge" — or 
execute  the  oflSce  of  king — "among  the  heathen;  He  shall  fill 
the  places  with  the  dead  bodies ;  He  shall  wound  the  heads 
over  many  countries."  Tliis  evidently  relates  to  his  spiritual 
conquests — the  extension  of  his  kingdo:m  of  righteousness ;  and 
the  idea  of  innumerable  converts  is  represented  by  the  dead 
bodies  filling  the  places.  '  .     .    ' 

In  the  same  manner  we  understand  the  paragraph  now  before 
us.'  And  omitting  much  that  might  be  said  ^  confirmation  of 
this  view,  we  think  it  sufficient  to  notice  the  following  worfU : 
And  the  beast  was  taken,  and  with  him  the  false  prophet  that 
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wrought  miracles  before  him,  with  which  he  deceived  them 
that  had  received  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  them   that 
Worshipped  his  image.    These  both  were  cafet  aKve  into  a 
lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone.     And  the  remnant  were 
slain  with  the  sword  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  horse,  which 
sword  proceeded  ont  of  his  month ;  and  all  the  fowls  were  filled 
with  their  flesh." — (Verses  20  and  21.)    By  the  sword  which 
proceeds  out  of  the  month  of  the  Eedeemer,  is  meant,  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit — ^the  word  of  God.    To  be  slain  with  that  sword, 
ia  to  be  converted ;  and  to  convey  a  strong  idea  of  the  number 
of  converts,  the  fowls  are  represented  as  filled  with  the  flesh  of 
the  slain.     Accordingly,  the  distinction  is  broadly  marked,  be- 
tween those  who  are  thus  slain,  and  those  who  are  sent  to  hell. 
The  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are  cast  cilive  into  the  lake  of 
fire  burning  with  brimstone.    The  incorrigible  adherents  of 
soul-destroying  error  will  experience  no  such  change  as  that 
represented  by  being  slain  with  the  Redeemer's  sword.    Tliey 
will  not  be  converted,  but  sent  to  perdition.     "  And  the  rertmwit 
were  slain  with  the  sword  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  horse" — 
converted  ly   his  yrace^  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
gospel. 

Let  us  now  review  the  four  paragraphs  on  which  we  have 
l)een  commenting.  If  we  understood  them  correctly,  the  first, 
(Rev.  19:  11 — 21,)  is  a  symbolical  prediction  of  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  If  so,  the  first  question  that  arises,  is — ^Ifow 
long  will  the  prevalence  of  piety,  thus  introduced,  continue 
without  serious  abatement  or  disturbance  ?  The  next  para- 
graph, (Rev.  20 :  1*— 3,)  answers  this  question,  in  terms  evidently 
^^^8g^^^  by  the  original  promise,  tliat  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.  We  next  inquire,  what 
class  of  men  shall  be  chiefly  instrumental  in  fulfilling  this 
prophecy  ?  The '  third  paragraph,  (Rev.  20  :  4 — 6,)  answers, 
The  martyrs — sufferers  for  Jesus  and  his  gospel.  We  in- 
quire, finally,  will  this  prosperous  state  of  things  continue  till 
the  last  judgment?  The  fourth  paragraph,  (Rev.  20 :  7 — 10,) 
answers,  No;  there  will*  intervene  a  period — comparatively 
short,  however — of  wide-spread,  intense  and  outrageous  wick- 
edness which  wiH  draw  down  the '  awfdl  vengeance  of  the 
9 
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Almighty.  We  hero  perceive  that  the  subject  is  regularly 
developed,  the  arrangement  perfectly  natural  and  obvious,  and 
the  connexion  of  the  several  paragraphs  so  strict,  that,  if  we 
have  understood  any  one  of  them  correctly,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  we  have  understood  tliem  all  correctly. 

And  now,  as  to  the  symbolical  representation.  In  the  first 
paragraph,  we  behold  the  world  re-conquered  by  Clirist,  its 
rightful  sovereign,  from  Satan,  a  tyrant  and  a  usurper.  After 
such  a  conquest,  the  next  thing  we  naturally  expect  to  hear  is 
tliat  the  dethroned  prince  is  arrested,  and  either  imprisoned  or 
put  to  death.  Accordingly,  we  find  him,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
arrested,  and  imprisoned  for  a  thousand  years.  The  next  topic 
that  naturally  claims  attention  is,  the  government  established 
in  consequence  of  this  revolution.  This  is  described  in  the 
third  paragraph.  Christ  reigns  supreme,  and  his  martyrs  are 
tlie  chief  nders  under  him.  Tlie  last  question  is,  whetlier  any 
attem])t  will  ever  be  made  to  eflfect  a  counter-revolution ;  and 
if  so,  with  what  result  'i  Tlie  fourtli  paragraph  contains  the 
answer:  After  a  long  time,  the  dethroned  prince  will  escape 
from  prison,  excite  an  extensive  rebellion,  and  make  a  vigor- 
ous, but  unsuccessful  effort  to  regain  his  lost  dominion.  Thus 
the  consistency  and  propriety  of  the  representation  are  per- 
fectly preserved  throughout  this  whole  series  of  paragraj)hs. 

We  formerly  saw  that  our  view  of  the  piissage  primarily  in 
question,  accords  entirely  with  its  language  and  design.  We 
have  now  examined  the  context ;  and  we  find  that,  according 
to  the  same  view,  the  most  natural  arrangement,  an  entire  con- 
tinuity of  thought,  and  the  utmost  consistency  and  propriety  of 
symbolical  representation,  run  through  the  whole  connexion. 
We  think  all  this  never  was  true  of  an  erroneous  interpretation. 

The  analogy  of  faith  is  the  only  remaining  test.  Tliis  passage, 
as  we  understand  it,  implies  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted. 
But,  we  think,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  admits  of  no  rational 
interpretation  which  will  not  make  it  support  that  doctrine ; 
and  that  the  same  doctrine  is  abundantly  taught  in  other  parts 
of  the  word  of  God.  We  now  add,  that  it  answers  two  of  the 
most  common  and  plausible  objecticms,  both  of  which  are  urged 
by  Dr.  Oumming.    They  are,  that  the  second  advent  of  the 
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Redeemer  will  take  place  gaddenly,  and  at  a  time  of  prevailing 
wickedneee. 

Now,  let  it  be  observed,  both  of  these  objections  assume,  that 
the  reign  of  the  martyrs — ^if  it  implies  the  conversion  of  the 
world — ^is  to  continue  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ — ^till  the 
day  of  judgment.  And  this  assumption  is  directly  contradicted 
by  the  passage  before  us.  We  are  here  told  that,  between  the 
reign  of  the  martyrs  and.  the  day  of  judgment,  Satan  is  to  be 
loosed — there  is  to  be  an  extensive  and  terrible  revival  of 
wickedness  ;  and  of  its  duration  we  have  no  information  but 
this,  that  it  will  be  short  in  comparison  with  a  thousand  pro^ 
phetic  years.  Now,  this  presents  to  our  minds  nothing  incred- 
ible. "  One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation 
Cometh ;"  hence,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  after  piety  shaU 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  world  for  many  generations, 
there  may  come  a  time  of  abounding  iniquity,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  we  are  advocating,  that  the 
coming  of  Christ  may  take  place  at  such  a  time,  and  may  take 
place  suddenly. 

Finally.  This  passage  teaches,  if  we  understand  it  correctly, 
fliat  Christian  martyrdom  is  to  hold  a  prominent  place  among 
the  means  of  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Ex- 
perience teaches  the  same  truth ;  and  on  this  ground  it  has 
bng  been  established  as  an  unquestionable  maxim,  that  "the 
blood  of  the  martvrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church."  The  Psalmist 
recognizes  this  doctrine,  when  he  says,  "Surely  the  wrath  of 
oian  shall  praise  thee."  Paul  teaches  it,  when  he  says  to  the 
Philippians,  "My  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  in  all  the 
palace,  and  in  all  other  places," — and  to  the  Colossians,  "I  now 
lejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  be- 
hmd  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh  yi>r  his  hody^a  sake^ 
which  is  the  church — and  to  Timothy,  "I  endure  all  things  for 
the  elect's  sakes,  that  they  may  also  obtain  the  salvation  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  eternal  glory."  This,  then,  being  a 
true  and  scriptural  doctrine,  we  think  it  has  already  been  made 
apparent,  from  the  languagey  connexion,  and  design  of  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  that  it  is  taught  here.    - 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  passage  at  great  length.    It  has  at- 
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tracted  much  attention  firom  divines  and  commentators  of  all 
classes.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  our  general  subject 
and  has  been  made  exceedingly  prominent  by  the  opposers  o1 
the  doctrine  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  advocate.  We  con- 
fess, too,  that  we  are  pleased  with  an  opportimity  of  submitting 
our  views  for  the  consideration  of  fathers  and  brethren  in  thi 
ministry,  who  are  more  skilful  than  ourselves,  in  the  interprets 
tion  of  God's  Holy  Word.  Every  ray  of  new  light  will  be  mosl 
thankfully  received,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  it  comes — tm 
mq||;ter  whether  it  tends  to  confirm,  or  to  invalidate  the  viewf 
which  we  have  been  led  to  adopt  In  one  article  more,  we  hope 
to  finish  this  protracted  discussion. 


THE  TEINITY  OF  THE   GODHEAD,   THE   DOCTRINE  01 

THE  SCRIPTURES. 

PremiTwptioni  that  the  Scri^ptures  will  teach  it. 

In  former  essays  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  it  has  been 
shewn  that  any  a  priori  or  abstract  determination  of  the  nature 
and  mode  of  subsistence  in  the  Godhead  is  beyond  the  ]>owen 
and  the  province  of  reason ;  that  reason  unaided  and  untaught 
(directly  or  indirectly),  by  revelation,  cannot  even  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  an  infinite,  eternal  and  spiritual  God,  mucb 
le^  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  ntiturc  of  God;*  and  thai 
even  educated  reason,  aided  by  all  tlie  light  and  stimulus 
of  traditionarjr  or  written  revelation,  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  with  all  the  experience  of  ages,  and  all  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  science,  and  the  diflfuscd  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  cannot  settle  down  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  personal 
Gk)d,  or  of  the  absolute  personal  unity  of  God,  or  of  there 

•  See  BnOer't  Analogy,  Part  1,  Gh.  VI.  and  Pt  2,  Oh.  VII. 
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being  only  one  God.  It  haB  been  shewn  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  doctrine  of  a  personal  absolute  nnity  of  the  Godhead  never 
has  been  the  creed  of  philosophy  or  the  dogma  of  any  reli- 
gionyand  that  many  reasons  would  render  it  impdBsible  for 
reason  to  obviate  objectioiia  to  such  a  scheme,  and  to  give  it  a 
certain  authentication.^ 

It  has  been  further  shewn  that  the  general  impression,  that 
the  Scriptures  very  fully  and  explicitly  teach  the  personal  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  that  is  of  the  Divine  nature,  is  without  any 
foundation  in  fact.  The  Scriptures  every  where,  and  in  every 
possible  way,  teach,  or  rather  assume  as  an  indubitable  fact, 
that  Gh>d  is  one  in  opposition  to  all  polytheistic  idolatries,  and 
that  the  Kature — the  Godhead — the  Essence  of  the  Deity 
cttonot  possibly  be  divided.  But  the  Scriptures  nowhere  teach 
that  this  Godhead  is  personally,  absolutely,  or  metaphysically 
one  person,  or  that  in  the  unity  of  one  Godliead  there  are  not 
three  persons  or  subsistences,  one  and  the  same  in  nature  and 
'^fisence,  and  yet  so  distinct  in  personal  attributes  as  to  be  cap- 
able of  personal  and  distinct  offices.  On  tlie  contrary  we  have 
shewn  that  the  didactic  statements  of  Scripture  on  the  unity  of 
God,  beyond  the  general  declaration  that  he  is  ''one  God," 
are  very  few^  and  are  so  worded  as  to  imply  necessarily  a  plu- 
rality of  persons  in  the  imity  of  nature  in  that  one  God, 

While  reason  unassisted  is  incompetent  to  discover,  or  to 
prove  to  conviction  and  certainty  any  thing  pertaining  to  the 
nature  of  the  Godhead  yet  it  was  shewn  that  nevertheless  the 
doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  one  Godhead — ^when 
once  nairaculously  taught  by  Divine  inspiration — has  not  been 
found  unreasonable  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  Traces 
rf  an  original  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tKHi,  have  been  found  among  ancient  philosophers,  and  most 
leUgions  of  mankind,  proving  the  original  communication  of 
this  doctrine  to  mankind  originally,  and  also  its  congeniality  to 
the  reason  of  the  wisest  philosophers. 


*  8m  B«j1«'8  Dtotionuy,  ArL  MaaiolMBaii,  PaiiUoiaBB»  ZoroMtor,  lUroiomU, 
lie. 
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Or  where  abore  the  glasej  sea 

Stands  eTerlaetinglj, 
Some  dropi  in  secret  reach  the  cells 

Of  subterranean  wells, 
And  bear  to  eYery  dime  of  earth 

The  traces  of  their  birth. 

Or  that  the  foor-fold  streams  below 

From  ancient  Eden  flow, 
And  as  they  gather  stains  abroad 

DiTerging  on  their  road, 
Tet  itill  retain  beneath  all  skies 

Something  of  Paradise. 

Indeed,  so  far  is  this  doctrine  from  being  absurd  and 
unreasonable,  that  onr  minds  almost  instinctively  require  in 
their  conceptions  of  an  infinitely  happy  and  eternal  God,  some 
social  character,  and  hence  learned  men  have  framed  argu- 
ments designed  to  prove  from  the  very  conception  of  an  infinite 
Qt)d  a  triunity  of  persons  in  his  single  Godhead,  and  in  confir- 
mation of  such  views  multiplied  analogies  have  been  pointed 
out  in  nature  as  indicative  of  the  Triunity  of  nature's  God.* 

The  presumption  which  is  thus  raised  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Triunity  of  God  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writers  as  derived  by  them 
from  the  Old  Testament  theology,  ^nd  by  the  trinitarian  creed 
of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  very  beginning,  through 
every  age,  in  every  country,  and  in  all  its  divisions,  sects  and 
controversies,  to  the  present  time,  with  but  partial  or  temporary 
exceptions.  While  differing  on  many  points,  and  separated  by 
the  most  impassable  gulfs  of  space,  time  and  sectarian  opposi- 
tion, nevertheless,  the  Eastern  and  Western,  the  Nestorian,  the 
Armenian,  the  Syrian,  the  Waldensian,  the  Reformed  as  well  as 
the Komish,  Prelatical  and  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and 
all  the  other  divisions  of  Evangelical  Christendom,  British, 


*  It  is  most  true  of  that  erer  blessed  Trinity  Satis  amplum  alter  alteri  theatfwm 
mmut.  God  had  from  eternity  a  society  perfectly  like  himself,  '*  the  OHAmACTim 
of  his  person,  Heb.  1,  8,  and  one  spirit  prooeedina;  from  both,  and  there  is  nothing 
can  add  any  thing  to  those  and  their  happiiWM.''  Leighton  on  1  Peter»  who  ham 
frequent  similar  observations. 
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European  or  American — ALL  agree  in  holding  forth  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  as  the 
very  foimdation  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity. 

The  result  of  these  inquiries  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place 
they  teach  us  that  reason  i^  altogether  incapable  of  either 
ascertaining  or  proving  any  thing  regarding  the  nature  and 
mode  of  existence  of  God,  and  that  any  such  proof  and  con- 
viction must  be  founded  upon  the  express  revelation  of  God 
himself.  "  What  saith  the  Scriptures  ?"  is  the  only  legitimate 
inquiry,  and  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture  the  only  standard 
of  opinion,  and  the  only  adequate  groimd  for  unwavering  con- 
viction. "!Noman"  says  the  Divine  oracle,  "knoweth  the  Father 
save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal  him."  But 
while  this  is  true  of  "man,"  and  of  all  finite  minds^  there  is 
another  person  capable  of  this  infinite  knowledge;  for,  as  the 
same  oracle  teaches,  "  the  Spirit  also  searcheth  the  deep  things 
of  God."  Without  Ilim  also  no  man  can  comprehend  the  full 
nature  of  the  Son,  since  "no  man  calleth  Jesus,  Lord,  but  by 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

Xow,  the  Scriptures  are  the  revelation  made  to  man  by 
Christ  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  promise  made  '• 
to  his  disciples,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  "  teach  them  all 
things."  "  All  Scripture  was  given  by  inspiration — ^holy  men 
of  old  having  spoken  in  them  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  And  hence,  it  is  manifest,  that  in  order  to  know  any- 
thing with  infallible  certainty  of  the  nature  of  God,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  tliat  word  which  alone  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  instruction,  for  reproof;  and  which,  alone,  is  able 
thoroughly  to  furnish  the  man  of  God  for  every  good  work. 

The  second  important  conclusion,  from  our  preceding  ihqui- 
ries,  is,  that,  in  coming  to  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  their 
teaching  on  the  nature  of  God,  we  do  so  with  an  a  jpriori  pre- 
sumption, leading  us  to  expect  in  them  the  doctrine  of  a  triunity 
in  "the  eternal  Godliead."  This  is  a  very  essential  point  in 
the  argument.  The  whole  strength  of  Unitarianism  lies  in  the 
supposed  unreasonableness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
its  acknowledged  incomprehensibility  and  superhuman  charac- 
ter ;  and,  in  the  presumption  which  is  thereby  created  in  many 
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niinds  against  its  being  poesibly  the  doctrine  of  the  word  of 
God.  Any  interpretation,  it  is  said^  is,  therefore,  to  be  given 
to  the  Scriptures,  any  critical  conjectures  are  to  be  adopted, 
and  any  theories  of  inspiration  and  of  the  canonicity  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible  are  to  be  received,  which  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  the  Bible,  in  consistency  with  the  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  the  teaching 
of  Scripture ;  and,  therefore,  Scripture  must  be  so  interpreted 
ae  not  to  teach  it.* 

This  course  is,  therefore,  pursued  in  every  possible  way  by 
Unitarians  and  Kationalists.  Tliey  cannot  explain  the  unity 
of  Gk)d,  as  taught  by  themselves,  or  make  it  any  more  compre- 
hensible than  the  doctrine  of  the  Triimity  of  God.  Keason  can 
comprehend  just  as  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former,  and 
just  as  little  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter,  and  nothing  of  either. 
Both  are  far  above  out  of  its  sight,  and  the  proof  of  either  and 
the  belief  of  either  as  an  incomprehensible  but  incontrovertible 
fact,  can  only  be  fomided  on  the  revelation  of  God  himself. 

Now,  it  is  generally  admitted,  even  by  nationalists  and 
Infidels,  that  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Triunity  in  the 
Godhead — of  which  tlie  Scriptures  are  full — if  taken  in  their 
plain,  literal  and  obvious  meaning,  cannot  be  eluded  by  any 
approved  rules  of  language  or  criticism;  and,  therefore,  as 
Waterland  remarks,  "the  last  resort  of  our  opposers,  commonly, 
is  to  some  philosophical  principle — some  pretended  reason, 
drawn  from  the  supposed  nature  of  the  thing,  rather  than  from 
the  Scripture  style,  or  from  the  force  of  Scripture  expressions." 

Another,  and  yet  more  aflfecting  consideration  is,  tliat  Unita- 
rians, in  eluding  the  Scripture  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  God 
the  Son,  and  Qod  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  have,"  as  Waterland  says, 
"scarce  left  themselves  any  for  the  divinity  even  of  Qod  the 
Father;  indeed,  none  but  which,  by  the  same  artificial  way  of 
eluding,  may  be  evaded  and  frustrated  as  well  as  the  other. 
This  is  a  consideration  of  great  weight,  which  has  been  pressed 
upon  them  over  and  over,  and  has  never  yet  received  a  satis- 


*Siioh  ftBsertioiMi  we  haye  prefiouly  qoot«d. 
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factory  answer.    So  it  remains  as  a  standing  evidence  of  the 
glaring  force  of  our  Scripture  proofs,  and  will  ever  remain  bo." 

Our  object  in  previous  discussions  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  has  been  to  remove  even  the  appearance  of  such  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  Unitarianism  and  to  build  up  a  strong  and 
irrefragable  presumption  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
The  Bible  is  undoubtedly  susceptible  of  interpretations  which 
shall  convey  very  opposite  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  the  Trin- 
ity. We  liiive,  tlierefore,  constructed  in  our  previous  article, 
a  presumptive  argument  composed  of  many  cumulating  prbofs, 
to  shew  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  reasonably  be 
looked  for  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  interpretation  which 
fairly  and  literally  brings  out  this  doctrine  is,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  teaching  of  the  word  of  God. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
in  the  present  article,  to  a  general  outline  of  what  the  Scrip- 
tures teach,  concerning  the  natm-e  of  God,  without  attempting 
any  critical  analysis  of  the  passages  adduced.  This  would  be 
of  course  impossible.  And  in  view  of  what  we  have  said  it  is 
nmiecessarj',  since  our  argument  depends  upon  the  general  Ian-* 
guage  and  mode  of  representing  the  Deity,  adopted  by  God  in ' 
the  Scriptures,  understood  in  their  plain  and  obvious  sense,  and 
not  upon  any  refined  explanations  which  it  would  require  as 
much  learning  and  ingenuity  to  understand,  as  to  originate. 
The  Bible  being  a  revelation  made  by  God  to  all  men,  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  which  all  arc  required  to  understand,  we 
must  presume  that  the  Holy  Spirit  moved  holy  men  of  God  to 
use  that  language  which  will  most  clearly  and  imequivocally 
convey  the  meaning  which  he  designed  should  be  given. 

I.  The  Scriptures  teach  the   Zhiity  of  Ood — yiecessity  of  this 
tnvth  to  His  Perso)ial ity  and  Trinity, 

I.  And  in  entwng  upon  this  outline  of  the  Scripture  teaching 

on  the  nature  of  God,  it  is  im[)ortiint  to  remark  that,  in  the 

first  place,  the  Scriptures  every  where  represent  God  as  one  in 

his  nature — essence — or  Godhead.    They  every  where  declare 

10 
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that  God  is  one,  besides  whom  there  is  none  else.  All  other 
Gods — ^the  idols  of  the  human  mind — ^are  "nothing  in  the 
world."  In  contrariety  to  the  belief  of  all  idolators,  we  are 
taught  that  the  essence  of  God  cannot  be  divided,  separated  or 
multiplied.  Idolatry,  or  a  multitude  of  Gods,  whether  the 
number  be  three  or  three  millions — each  partaking  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  the  Divine  nature,  is  not  only  imscriptural  but 
is  an  impossibility,  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Gotl^  by  the  very  deiinition  of  his  nature,  is  infinite,  and  there- 
fore' exclusive  of  all  other  Gods,  since  there  cannot  be  more 
than  one  infinite,  and  no  finite  or  created  beings  can  be  infinite. 

Tlie  theory  of  Arius,  of  Socinus,  of  Milton  (considered  as  the 
author  of  the  Treatise  of  Christian  doctrine  ascrilied  to  him) — 
and  of  Clarke  and  others,  tliat  Christ  is  God  and  vet  the  Son  of 
God,  in  the  sense  of  having  been  created  by  God  and  made  a 
j>artaker  of  (iod's  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  Godhead, 
is  at  once,  tlierefore,  impossible,  absurd,  contradictory  and  blas- 
phemous. The  same  theorists  represent  the  Holy  Ghost  as  also 
a  created  and  yet  Divine  Behig.  Tliey  thus  represent  that  there 
are  three  Gods — three  Goflheads,  three  Divine  natures — ^and 
yet  that  two  of  them  are  created,  and  therefore  finite  beings  of 
whose  existence  there  was  a  commencement,  an<l  of  whose  ex- 
istence there  may,  therefore,  be  an  end,  shice  He  who  created 
can  destroy.  Tliis  theon''  plainl  v  overthrows  the  onlv  Godhead 
known  to  Scripture — ** the  eternal  Godhead.-'  Instead  of  one 
God  it  makes  three.  It  is  a  tritheistic  polytheism  and  Christi- 
anitv  heathenized. 

It  is  all  important,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  Cxod,  against  the  tritheistic  doctrine  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  the  metaphysical  theism  of  Sabellianism.  Be- 
tween these  two  jwints  the  pendulum  of  rationalizing  Unitari- 
anism  must  ever  \'ibrate.  Tliese  are  the  bonis  of  its  awful  di- 
lemma— tliree  Gi:kIs  which  are  no  God??,  or  three  metaphysical 
nonentities.  AVhen  it  goes  beyond  these  boundaries,  the  only 
result  which  is  possible  is  the  result  which  has  been  invariable — 
the  utter  denial  of  the  Divine  or  Su|»erhuman  character  of 
Christ,  the  annihilation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or,  more  conmionly, 
a  blank  scepticism,  which  rejecting  the  Bible  as  an  inspired 
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leTelalioii,  seeks  in  it  only  the  theologies  of  gifted  or  visionary 
men. 

Let  US  then  hold  fast  and  firmly  to  the  revealed  doctrine  that 
God  is  one,  and  that  his  Godhead  is  one,  infinite,  unchangeable, 
eternal  and  indivisible.  This  is  the  very  foundation  and  ibun* 
tain  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  There  can  be  no  triunity  in 
the  Godhead  if  there  is  not  in  it  a  unity.  Unitarians  allow 
themselves  to  remain  so  ignorant  of  what  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  reaUy  teaches,  as  to  imagine  that  it  denies  the  unity  of 
God.  Their  writings  therefore  are  foil  of  proof  irom  Scripture 
that  there  is  only  one  Gt>d,  and  a  Mr.  Wilson  lias  filled  an 
octavo  volume  with  a  digested  analysis  of  the  Scripture  proof 
of  the  unity  of  Grod.  What  that  unity  is,  however,  neither  Mr. 
Wilson  nor  any  other  Unitarian  attempts  to  tell  us,  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  coulfl  not  if  they  would. 
lliat  the  Scriptures  ever  speak  of  the  Father  as  this  God,  and 
af  the  Son  as  this  God,  and  of  the  Spirit  as  this  God,  they  are 
careful  in  all  their  digests  not  to  tell  us ;  and  all  the  multiplied 
jHtxyfs  that  these  tliree  persons  arc,  each  and  severally,  this 
Gk)d,  and  yet  distinct  as  persons  and  in  their  personal  offices  and 
▼orks, — all  this  they  utterly  ignore.  Let  us  then  all  the  more 
carefully  accept  and  rejoice  in  all  the  proofs  from  the  Scripture 
of  the  unity  of  God,  since  it  is  only  on  this  absolute  unity  of  the 
IMvine  Godhead  we  can  rest  the  triunity  of  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  in  that  one  ^'  eternal  Gk>dhead ;"  and  since  it  is 
only  in  this  indubitable  truth,  as  every  where  assumed  and 
taken  for  granted  in  Scripture,  we  find  a  refuge  from  the 
^oomy  polytheisms  of  Unitarian  tritheisms — ^that  is,  £rom  a 
trinity  of  Gh>ds  instead  of  a  Triime  God. 

Hie  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Divine  nature,  es* 
lenoe  or  Godhead,  is  also  to  be  clearly  imderstood  and  firmly 
believed,  not  only  as  a  preservative  against  Unitarian  rational* 
ism  or  polytheism,  but  also  againA  that  pantheism  into  wliich 
such  rationalism  often  runs.  These  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
which  jfrown  terribly  on  either  side  in  aU  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  the  Deity.  In  truth  the  channel  between  them  is 
very  narrow.  Discarding  the  chart  of  Divine  revelation,  and 
^ving  the  sails  to  the  wind,  and  the  helm  to  the  currents  of 
vain  ]diiloiophy,  we  are  as  Ukdyto  drive  against  the  one  aa  the 
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othi»r,  and  in  the  strong  current  of  Neology  soon  find  ounselves 
wliirlinjii:  in  niadnetw  and  dcspiiir  in  the  pantheifttic  wliirlpool  of 
atheistic  unbelief. 

Pantheism  represents  every  thing  as  an  emanation  fn>m,  and 
a  conij)onent  part  of  the  Divine  essence,  and  thus  instead  of  one 
*^  eternal  (rixlhead,"  or  of  three  Godheads,  creates  indefinite 
millions  of  Godheads — millions  of  whom  are  destitute  of  life, 
sense  or  reason — ^\%'hich  is  ineffably  absurd. 

Tliis  theorv'  is  contrary  also  to  the  unalterable  conviction  of 
evei^'  rational  being  to  whom  the  Ego, — the  I, — ^that  is,  he 
himself  is  a  simple,  sei>arate,  conscious,  independent,  free  and 
responsible  being. 

And  again  as  this  theorv  only  makes  God  the  sum  total  of 
all  the  finite  objects  in  the  created  universe,  it  can  only  lead  to 
the  supposition  of  an  indefinitely  great,  but  still  a  limited  sum 
total  of  objective  n»alities.  But  from  the  ven'  necessitv  of  our 
nature  we  an*  constrained  to  seek  a  cause  for  e verv  eftect.  This 
Pantheistic  God — ^this  sum  total  of  the  visible  and  of  the  con- 
ceivable universe — ^must  therefore  have  had  an  originating 
causi*  adequate  to  the  ]>roduction  of  all  the  spiritual,  animate  and 
inanimate  objects,  laws  and  systems  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Tliat  is  to  say  the  God  of  j>antheism — the  sum  total  of  all 
existences — is  itself  in  efiect,  an  etlect,  tiK>  limited  l)v  laws^  and 
limiteil  in  its  nature:  and  an  eftect  therefore  which  i-erjuires  for 
its  existence  and  continuance  the  God  i»f  the  Hible — ''the 
etenial  ]H>wer  and  Godhead.'' 

Tlie  unity  of  the  Cn.Hlhead  is,  therefori*.  a  fundamental  tnith, 
and  Uivessiirv  to  be  intellii]^>ntlv  and  belie vinirlv  held  as  the 
onlv  presi^rvative  a^inst  the  itlolatrv — the  tritheistic  idolatrv 
of  Unitarianism :  and  against  the  pantheistic  transcendentalism 
of  a  pliihki*^phy,  falsely  so  called,  which,  rejecting  Scripture, 
ri^jects  also  the  primary  intuitive  beliefs  of  the  human  mind. 

II. — Si*ttj^(in\  fnH*/itJ*  that  iht    Cntty  oft/u  Godhead  admits 

a  plurality  of  jkrf^on^. 

II.  But*  we  proceoil  to  remark  in  the  second  place,  that  while 
it  is  true  that  Scripture,  every  where,  assumes  and  asserts  the 
mbeohifee  luiity  of  the  Diyina  nature;  it  also,  everr  where. 
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aflsumes  or  implies  that  tliis  unity  admits  of  distinctioiiB,  and 
is  not  an  absolute  or  personal  unity. 

The  entire  language  of  Scripture  is  based  upon  the  as8umj>- 
tion  that  there  is,  in  the  one  eternal  Godhead,  a  three-fold 
distinction ;  so  that,  without  ceasing  to  be  one,  these  three  are, 
nevertheless,  distinct. 

What  these  distinctions  are.  Scripture  does  not  attempt  to 
teach,  nor  is  it  possible  for  man  to  comprehend.  They  are 
revealed  only  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  for  our  knowledge  of 
duty,  and  our  comfort,  and  joy  in  believing; — as  facts  rattler 
than  doctrines — ^facts  which  are  to  be  received  on  the  testimony 
and  authoritv  of  Gk)d,  and  not  as  the  conclusions  or  convictions 
of  our  own  reason.  What  Scripture  teaches  and  requires  to  be 
believed  is  not  the  mode  of  this  divine  existence,  as  one  God- 
head with  a  three-fold  distinction,  but  the  simple  fact  that 
such  distinctions  exist,  and  that  thev  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
our  faith  and  hope  and  joy;  of  our  relations  to  God  and  of  our 
obligations  and  duties  towards  liim. 

This  is  what  Scripture  teaches  and  requires  as  to  the  nature 

of  Go<l  as  one  Godhead,  and  vet  a  triunitv  of  distinct  subsist- 

ences.      And  this  is  all  that  Scripture  teaches  and  requires. 

And  if  it  is  said  that  the  mind  cannot  believe  God  to  be  in 

Godhead  one,  and  yet  in  distinct  subsistances  three,  because  we 

cannot  understand  how  in  one  sense,  and  in  one  way,  God  is 

one,  while  in  anotlier  sense  and  another  way  God  is  three, 

we  reply  that  the  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  mind  but  in  the 

will,  in  the  pride  of  a  self  exalting  and  presumptuous  reason. 

It  is  just  as  easy  and  as  rational  to  believe  that  in  the  Divine 

unity  there  exist  three-fold  distinctions — If  God  so  instnc<;t  'tis 

—as  to   believe  otherwise.     We  know  nothing,  and  can  know 

nothing,  on  the  subject.     AVliat  God  is — what  the  unity  of 

God  is — ^is  infinitely  beyond  our  comprehension.     Unitarians, 

we  repeat,  cannot  even  define  or  detentiiiie  any  thing  about 

their  own  alleged  unity  of  God,  and  we  determine  nothing 

about  our  affirmed  triunity  of  God.    We  believe  that  God  is 

one,  because  Scripture  every  where  affirms  it ;  and  we  believe 

that  in  this  one  Gt>dhead  there  is  a  triunity  of  distinctions  for 

the  same,  and  only  for  the  same  reason. 
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We  do  not  say  God  must  bo  three  in  one,  that  is,  a  Trinnity, 
although  we  have  been  led  by  many  presumptive  reasons  to 
expect  God's  own  word  will  declare  that  Ho  is  so.  We  do  not 
say  that  Scripture  must  teach  this  doctrine,  or  that  otherwise  it 
must  either  be  rejected  or  emasculated  of  all  Divine  authority 
and  power,  and  turned  into  a  myth,  or  the  mere  vehicle  of  re- 
ligious experience.  This  is  what  ITnitarianism  does.  It  does 
not  ask  ''Wliat  does  God  say?"  It  dogmatically  affirms 
w^jat  God  mu^t  say,  or  else  say  nothing  at  all, — ^what  they  will 
bdlieve  or  believe  nothing, — what  Scripture  must  write  or  be 
discarded  as  incredible,  and  impeached  as  a  traitor. 

We  come  to  this  inquiry  as  one  of  infinite  moment.  The 
doctrine  is  not  one  of  speculation — a  theorj',  or  an  abstract  creed. 
It  belongs  to  those  practical  matters  on  which  our  condition 
compels  us  to  make  up  our  minds  one  way  or  the  other.  It  ic 
the  basis  of  those  relations  between  the  persons  of  the  Go<1head 
and  between  those  persons  and  the  sinful  race  of  men,  on  which 
the  whole  scheme  of  redemption,  the  doctrines  of  grace,  the 
hopes  of  salvation,  the  joys  of  pardon,  the  comfort*  of  piety, 
the  assurance  of  heaven,  and  all  the  activities  and  duties  of  the 
Divine  life  are  made  to  depend.  And  it  is  because  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  involves  all  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Evangelical 
Christianity,  that  ITnitarianism  rejects  the  doctrine  and  rejects 
whatever  in  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  Scripture  requires 
that  doctrine  to  be  believed. 

The  Scriptures  then,  we  affirm,  are  written  so  as  to  represent 
God  as  one,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not  absolutely,  metaphysi- 
cally, that  is,  personally,  one.  They  speak  every  where  of  one 
God,  and  yet  every  where  of  distinctions  in  this  one  Godhead — 
of  three  who  are  each  (xod. 

Plural  TitUs  of  God,,  and  other  Pht/ral  Forme. 

The  proof  offered  for  this  position  is  not  drawn  from  a  few 
texts  or  phrases,  but  is  found  embodied  in  the  general  phrase- 
ology of  Scripture. 

Of  this  fact  we  have  already  given  what  we  consider  irresis- 
tible evidence  in  the  constant  employment  in  Scripture  110  a  title 


for  Gtod,  of  a  plural  name.  We  allude  to  the  term  Elohim. 
Thifl  is  the  title  employed  to  designate  Ood  absolnte ;  the  God 
whom  no  man  hath  Been  at  any  time ;  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
vene ;  Him  who  infolds  in  his  being  all  the  attributes  and  all 
the  persons  of  the  Gk>dhead.  This  is  the  title  of  the  one  Gk>d  in 
contraBt  with  all  polytheistic  ideas. 

Wherever  in  our  English  Bibles  the  word  Oon  isfoxmd,  there 
in  the  original  the  term  Elohim  is  used. 

Now  this  term  Elohim  is  a  plural  noun.  It  has  a  singular 
JSloah,  which  was  known  to  the  sacred  penmen,  and  employed 
by  them  about  seventy  times,  and  also  translated  by  the  word, 
God.  Now,  the  use  of  the  plural  form  Elohim,  instead  of  the 
angnlar  form  Eloah,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  the  use 
(tf  the  singular  often  enough  to  prove  that  it  was  familiar  and 
wdl  recognised  by  the  inspired  penmen,  indicates  clearly  some 
important  purpose,  and  has  been  generally  considered  both 
by  the  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  Church  as  referring  to  the 
mysterious  plurality  of  the  Divine  nature — ^that  is  of  God  in  his 
absolute,  miknown  and  unrelated  character.  * 

This  term  appears  every  where  as  the  subject  or  nominative 
of  verbs  in  the  singular,  as  if  necessarily  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  distinct  personalities  infolded  in  it. 

"Die  term  Jehovah  is  a  name  of  relation,  growing  out  of  the 
Divine  promise  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  and  of  salvation  through 
Him.  It  is,  therefore,  singular ;  is  only  used  in  a  singular  form ; 
is  unquestionably  attributed  to  Christ ;  and  well  represents  the 
person,  character  and  work  of  Him  who  was  to  come ;  who 
UBumed  this  name  to  himself  and  proclaimed  it  as  his  memo- 
rial name.  * 

These  terms,  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  are  also  conjoined — ^the  one 
in  the  singular  and  the  other  in  the  plural — and  God  is  thus 
very  frequently  and  emphatically  called  ^^  Jehovah  Elohim," 
or, "  Elohim  Jehovah ; "  that  is,  God,  in  the  person  of  Jehovah, — 
he  who  was  to  come, — ^the  Messiah — ^the  Sent — ^he  who  was  and 
ii,  and  is  to  come. 
This  form  of  representing  God  as  plural  by  the  word  Elohim 

*  8MTshv<Bta  GMtt,  1867 ;  a  wcA  iwj  mmk  vndtmted  by  Mme. 
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is  repeated  no  less  than  eight  times  in  the  earliest  chapters  in 
the  Bible,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  so  concise  a  history 
■written  by  God's  dictation  for  the  instruction,  primarily,  of  his 
people  soon  after  their  deliverance  from  idolatrous  Egypt,  and 
with  a  special  view  of  instructing  them  in  the  true  knowledge 
of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  and  of  preserving  them  from 
all  idolatrous  and  polytheistic  errors. 

Tlio  predominant  use  of  the  word  Elohim  Qroir^  and  of  the 
combined  terms  Jehovah  Eloliim,  that  is  the  Lord  thy  Gods; 
their  use  in  the  Decalogue  itself;  and  their  employment  no  less 
than  one  hundred  times  in  the  law  alone,  is  perfectly  inexpli- 
cable except  upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  in  the  unity  of 
the  Divine  nature  a  plurality  of  Divine  persons.  Tliis  Bible 
in  which  these  titles  of  God  occur  is,  we  assume  God's  word, 
and  the  oldest  of  all  cosmogonies,  of  all  theologies,  and  indeed 
of  all  books :  God  "  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  moved  hoi v  men  of  old 
to  speak  its  words"  had  the  selection  of  the  language,  the 
words,  and  the  forms  and  of  speech.  I  lis  use  of  them  originated 
and  estahlishi'd  forms  of  speech  which  had  no  previous  exist- 
ence, and  which  were  best  adapted  to  express  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  existence,  and  to  teach  whether  God  is  only  one — a 
unicity  incapable  of  any  plurality,  (a  meaning  indicated  by  the 
Hebrew  word  n^^n*^  yahid;)  or  whether  God  is  one  only,  that 
is  one  in  opposition  to  polytheistic  Gods  while  admitting  in  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead  a  plurality  of  persons  (a  meaning  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  Hebrew  term  nrwj  ehad  that  is  o?i^ — a  word 
which  represents  any  thing  numerically  one,  though  a  com- 
pound of  more  than  one.)  Tlie  selection  by  God  therefore  of 
the  term  Elohim  instead  of  Eloah;  his  introduction  of  the  new 
memorial  name  JeJimiap'  when  lie  became  related  to  his  people 
as  their  promised  incarnate  Saviour,  and  present  visible  king 
and  deliverer;  the  frequent  combination  of  these  two  names  in 
one,  that  is,  the  plural  with  the  singular,  the  absolute  with  the 
relative,  and  the  essential  with  the  personal ;  the  plural  form  of 
speaking  of  his  own  creative  and  other  consultations  and  acts ; 
other  plural  descriptions  of  his  nature  to  which  we  will  refer; 
and  the  use  of  the  term  ehad^  and  not  of  the  term  yahid  in 
defining  his  unity ;  these  we  think  are  the  most  conclusive  of 
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all  pofliible  -proob  that  God  has  employed  language  bo  as  most 
emphatically  to  teach  ug  that  while  he  Ib  one  in  his  essence,  he 
is  plural  in  his  persons. 

For  it  must  be  borue  in  mind,  and  duly  considered,  that  thi# 
is  not  of  another  person  respecting  Grod,  but  that  it  is  the 
language  of  God  respecting  himself,  and  it  is  language  which 
God  employed  even  when  most  peremptorily  inculcating  the 
doctrine  of  his  unity,  and  that  too  under  the  most  fearful  sancr 
tions.  '^  Ye  cannot,"  says  Joshua, ''  serve  the  Lord  for  he  is  tt^ie 
holy  Gods."  (Ch.  24:19.)  ^'BememberthyCjaEAioasinUiedays 
ot*  thy  youth."  (Eccles.  12 : 1.)  ^^  Hear,  oh  Israel,  the  Jehovah 
thy  Gone  is  one  Jehovali" — ehad^  that  is,  one,  and  not  yoMd^ 
only  one,  (Deut  6 :  4.)  ^^  For  thy  MAmeiMi  ake  thy  husbands, 
the  Loid  of  Hosts  is  his  name."  (Is.  54 :  5.)  We  read  also  in 
ftrov.  » :  10,  of  "  the  holy  ones,"  and  in  Eccles.  5  :  8,  of  the  "higjii 
ones."  ^'The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Houss  is  understanding."  Prov.  9  :  10. 
^If  I  be  Mastebs  where  is  my  fear."  Mai.  1 :  6.  '^  Wliat  nation 
u  so  great,  whose  Elohim  abs  near  to  it."  Deut.  4 :  7.  ''And 
it  came  to  pass  when  the  Gods  caused  me  to  wander  from  my 
fitther's  house."  Gen.  20  :  13.  ''  Because  there  appeared  with 
him  THE  Gods."  Gen.  35  :  7.  ''  Even  like  Israel  whom  the 
Gods  went  to  redeem."  2  Sam.  7  :  23.  Thus  also  in  Levit. 
9 :  4,  Grod  says :  "  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make  to  your- 
selves molten  gods.  I  am  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  your  Gods, 
(Elohim.)"  Tliis  compound  of  the  singular  and  the  plural 
title  is  also  used  as  the  reason  for  the  conmxands  ^ith  which 
it  is  associated,  several  times  within  the  compass  of  two 
chapters,  and  Y&ry  trequently  throughout  the  books  of  the  Law. 
"  Thou  shalt  fear  thy  Elohim  for  I  am  Jehovah,  thy  Elohim," 
Lev.  25 :  17.  ^^  I  am  Jehovah  your  Elohim  that  brought  you 
forth  ont  <^  the  land  of  Egypt  to  give  you  the  land  oi  Canaan 
and  to  be  your  Elohim."  Lev.  26 :  38.  Such  is  the  manner 
in  which  God  is  described  throughout  the  Old  Testament.  Thu$ 
in  Solomon^s  dedication  of  the  temple,  (Ist  Kings  8 :  59,  60.) 
"  And  let  these  my  words  wherewith  I  have  made  supplication 
before  Jehovah  be  nigh  unto  Jehovah  our  Elohim,  ♦  ♦ 
11 
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m  ^  m  n^  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  maj  kBow 
that  Jehovah  is  Elohim,  and  that  there  is  none  else." 

Now,  these  and  similar  expressions  are  not  mistakes.  They 
are  not  accidental  or  unintentional.  They  are  God's  words, 
written  by  God's  penmen,  at  God's  dictation,  in  God's  own 
chosen  language,  and  without  any  necessity  in  the  poverty  or 
weakness  of  that  language.*  And  they  were  spoken  to  God's 
own  people,  whom  he  had  commanded  on  peril  of  death  to 
have  no  other  Gods  than  Jehovah  Elohim,  the  one  God. 

But  we  would  further  remark  that  the  plural  title  of  God, 
that  is,  Elohim — is  generally  joined  with  singular  verbs,  pro- 
nouns and  adjectives,  as  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  Bible 
— ^Elohim,  the  Gods — hara,,  created.  And  this  also  is  the 
ordinary  construction  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Now  this  plural  title,  according  to  one  derivation  to 
which  it  may  be  traced,  signifies  the  Almighties  or  the  Al- 
mighty powers.  There  is  here,  therefore,  in  the  veryk  title  of 
the  Creator,  and  in  the  very  first  sentence ot  Revelation,  the 
unfolding  of  the  plural  personality  and  Divine  unity  of  God— 
of  that  great  and  solemn  name  which  with  its  infolded  attributes 
stands  in  an  opening  revelation,  at  the  head  of  the  universe — a 
name  of  power,  of  distance  and  of  mystery. 

Qod  ascribes  creatwn  to  three  persons.     "  Let  us  make  m/in,^^ — 

Gen.  1 :  26. 

But,  that  this  is  no  forced  or  fanciful  inference,  (whatever 
derivation  of  Elohim  is  adopted),  will  be  made  evident  from  the 
fact  that  in  speaking  of  creation  which  is  assuredly  the  veiy 
highest  proof  of  absolute  Divinity,  the  Scriptures  do  not  ascribe 
it  exclusively  to  God  the  Father,  nor  to  God  the  Son,  nor  to 
Qt)d  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  to  each  of  these.  The  Father  is  there- 
fore, declared  to  have  been  the  Creator  in  Eph.  3:  9.  The 
Son  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been  the  Creator  in  many 
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■B  in  Heb.  8:  10;  Col.  1:  16.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
also  introduced  as  the  Creator,  in  the  very  second  yerae  of  this 
opening  chapter  of  Revelation  in  connection  with,  or  as  one  of 
the  El<Jiim,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  Gen,  1:2.  Ps*  33; 
6;  and  104:  30.  Job  26:  13 ;  and  33:  4.  This  then  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Scriptural  explanation  of  the  term  Elohim,  and 
its  marvellous  and  otherwise  inexplicable  construction. 

Observe,  also,  that  God,  that  is  Elohim,  created^  (where  we 
have  reference  to  the  invisible  Gt)d,  tlie  Father);  God  ^oM 
(where  we  have  as  distinct  reference  to  the  Son,  who  alone  has 
ever  been  heard  or  seen  by  men);  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
maved  (where  we  have  the  Holy  Ghost);  and  thus  does  Isaiah 
Wfoak  of  ^^God,  the  Lord,  he  that  created  the  Iieavens,  and  they 
that  stretched  them  out,"  (Is.  42:  5) ;  and  Paid  says  '^  of  him  '^ 
(the  Father)  and  ''through  him"  (the  Son)  and  ''to  him"  (the 
Holy  Spirit)  "are  all  things."  (Rom.  11:  36.)  "By  his 
WISDOM,"  says  the  ancient  Jewish  Targum,  "God  created." 
"The  Lord,"  says  Solomon,  "by  wisdom  hath  founded  the 
earth,  by  undjebstanding  hadi  he  established  the  heavens." 
Prov.  3:  1. 

But  let  us  dwell  further  on  God's  own  very  carefully  worded 
account  of  the  creation,  and  particularly  of  the  creation  of  man. 
^^  And  God  said  let  us  make  man  in  oub  image,  after  oub  like- 
ness." This  plural  form  of  statement,  is  required  by  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  about  the  correctness  of  which  there  is  no  question. 

Now^  you  will  observe  that  the  plurality  here  is  in  accordance 
with  the  plurality  implied  in  the  title  of  God,  absolutely  and 
impersonally  considered,  which  is  employed  throughout  this 
chapter — ^with  the  manifestation  of  one  person  in  this  plurality, 
speaking  and  executing  the  Divine  will,  "The  Word  of  the 
Lord  by  whom  the  Iieavens  were  made,"  (Ps.  133 :  6 ;  and 
John  1 :  3;) — ^and  with  the  declaration  that  "the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 

Observe  further,  that  the  plural  nature  of  Elohim  here  is  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  mutual  consultation  and  address ;  by  the 
use  of  plural  personal  pronouns  indicating  real  presence  and 
individual  separate  action  and  yet  mutual  power,  authoritj, 
and  i^aciouB  personality. 
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ObB^rve  further,  tliat  we  have  here  a  complicated  design, 
evinced  by  the  nse  of  langaage  in  varied  form»,  so  as  to  convey, 
by  different  methods,  the  same  meaningof  aphiralityof  Divine 
persons  in  the  Elohim  or  absolute  and  impersonal  Gk>dhead. 

Observe  still  further,  that  this  is  God's  own  statement  of  his 
own  nature,  and  of  his  own  otherwise  inscrutable  councils, 
among  different  ])ersons,  and  recorded  in  his  own  selected 
words,  which  "holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."  This  idea,  which  is  ftmdamentul  to  any  argu- 
ment from  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  which  really  origi- 
nates  and  authenticates  the  idioms  of  Scripture,  we  repeat  again 
and  again,  because  it  has  been  so  much  overlooked. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  imderstand  by  these  combined  declara- 
tions? They  occur,  be  it  further  remembered,  not  only  in 
words  inspired  by  God,  but  also  in  that  language  which  Qoi 
chose  as  the  medium  of  revelation,  and  which,  as  some  think, 
he  originated  as  a  sacred  language  for  the  very  purpose  of 
conveying  his  word  and  will,  and  whose  idioms,  therefore, 
are  either  by  his  special  selection  or  sanction.  Ghod  em- 
ployed them,  not  because  they  existed  or  were  in  commoti 
Use,  but  they  exist  and  are  established  in  their  use,  because 
(3k)d  has  employed  and  thereby  has  authorized,  perpetuated  and 
stereotyped  them.  They  never  existed,  so  far  as  is  known, 
before  his  using  them.  They  are  not  found  in  any  other  primi- 
tive language,  nor  in  any  other  modem  language.  They  are 
not  the  ordinary  idioms  even  of  the  Hebrew  language?  which 
knows  nothing  of  a  plural  of  majesty,  as  it  is  ciiUed,  and  in 
which  this  plural  form  of  personal  address  is  never  used  by  the 
people  in  addressing  GK)d,  or  in  addressing  their  princes,  or 
kings,  or  each  other.  On  the  contrary  they  always  addressed 
God  in  the  singular  as  "thou  God,"  and  they  always  addressed 
their  princes  and  rulers  in  the  same  form.  And  to  this  method 
of  address  there  is  no  exception.  God  alone,  in  speaking  of 
himself  and  in  revealing  himself,  speaks  of  himself  by  a  plural 
name,  and  in  plural  personal  pronouns. 

That,  in  doing  so,  God  could  refer  to  angels  as  his  counsel) 
or  to  ttny  creatures,  is  blasphemous ;  is  contradicted  by  the 
accounts  given  of  the  persons  actually  referred  to,  both  in  Ibe 
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context  end  in  other  part«  of  Scripture ;  and  by  the  deolaration, 
that  no  creature  (as  Li,  indeed,  self-evident,)  either  did,  or  possibly 
ooold,  be  present  in  the  beginning,  while  uncreated  to  assist  in 
creating  all  created  things,  themselves  included.* 

These  subterfuges  of  modem  Jews  to  escape  the  force  of 
these  expressions  are,  therefore,  mere  ^'refuges  of  lies."  They 
are,  in  themselves,  houses  of  clay,  built  upon  the  sand.  They 
are,  also,  useless.  They  explain  nothing.  They  leave  the 
whole  difficultv  unrelieved.  The  declarations  of  God,  concern- 
ing  himself,  in  language  chosen  by  himself,  in  preference  to 
other  fonns  which  he  might  have  used,  are  still  plain  and 
palpably  before  us,  and  incapable  of  being  explained  away. 

Unitarians,  finding  these  subterfuges  ot*  their  Jewish  friends 
untenable,  have  taken  refuge  in  the  no  less  preposterous  sup- 
poeitioa  that  this  is  only  a  dramatic  form  of  speaking.  For, 
says  Dr.  Smith,  ^^  Would  it  not  have  been  equally  dramatic  had 
the  inspired  authors  written,  I  will  maJce^  I  will  go  down^  I  will 
c(fnfoundf  That  which  these  speeches  possess,  ^  m</^f€  than  the 
dramatic  form,'  is  the  whole  of  the  subject  to  be  considered.  A 
m(M«  gross  instance  of  the  nan  causa  pro  caved  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  Neither  do  we  suppose  that  the  Deity  actually 
made  use  of  vocal  speech  in  the  exercise  of  his  creative  energy, 
or  on  the  other  occasions  referred  to.  But  this  is  foreign  to  the 
question,  which  is  plainly  and  only,  why  is  the  plural  title,  and 
pronotin,  and  other  forms  of  speech  used,  when  the  singular 
was  reqiuired  by  the  subject,  and  would  have  been  not  only 
equally  '  dramatic,'  but  more  terse  and  vigorous  and  striking." 

A  fnither  observation  on  the  last  remarkable  passage  (''  let  us 
make  nmn,  &c.,").  will  greatly  strengthen  the  conclusion 
irrived  at,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  singular,  but  is  one  of 
leveral  similar  ones.  It  is  not,  therefore,  accidental,  but  de- 
ngned  ;  not  a  possible  mistake,  but  a  very  pointed  and  emphatic 
didactic  statement.  Thus  when  our  first  parents  sinned  the 
Jekyvah  Elohim  said :  ^^  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of 
us."  Oea.  3 :  22.  Here  the  plural  is  very  striking,  being 
put  in  a  numerical  form — as  one  of  rs.    Again,  in  Qen.  11 : 
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7 — God,  in  Bpeaking  of  himself,  says :  '^  Let  us  go  down  and 
there  confound  their  language."  This  is  and  must  be  the  lasr 
guage  of  the  Trinity ;  and  then  it  is  added :  "  So  Jehovah-^ 
that  is  Christ,  the  Son — scattered  them  abroad  from  thence." 
And  once  more  when  the  prophet  Isaiah  saw  in  vision  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  heard  the  Seraphims  cry  Holy  I  holy! 
holy  I  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts,"  he  adds :  ''  Also  I  heard  the  voioe 
of  Jehovah" — the  Word  speaking  in  name  of  the  Trinity, 
^^  saying  whom  shall  I  send  and  who  will  go  for  us."  Is.  6 : 
3  and  8. 

Let  it  also  be  further  observed  that  this  most  emphatic  form 
of  speaking  of  himself  is  employed  by  GkKl  without  any  necea- 
sity  of  language,  and  not  generally,  but  on  those  occasions 
merely  when  it  would  have  been  most  important  to  affirm  .his 
absolute  personal  unity,  or  to  indicate  his  certain  triunity.  Had 
God  said  ^'  I  will  make  man  in  mt  image  after  my  likeness,"  thct 
expression  would  have  been  good  Hebrew,  and  would  have 
avoided  all  implication  of  plurality,  and  all  possible  misrepre- 
sentation supposing  such  plurality  not  to  exist.  And  had  God 
thus  worded  this  important  statement  of  the  creation  of  man  in 
the  first  person  singular,  instead  of  the  plural ;  had  ho  employed 
for  his  name  £Ioah  singular  and  not  Elohim  plural ;  and  had 
he  avoided  all  reference  to  the  Spibti  of  God,  he  would  have 
worded  it  as  Unitarians  and  modem  Jews  would  word  it.  But 
instead  of  doing  this  God  has  worded  it  just  as  Trinitariani 
would  naturally  express  it. 

-Another  observation  confirmatory  of  our  view  of  theintendedy 
as  well  as  actual  significancy  of  this  passage,  is  the  employment 
by  Gk>d  as  desiguative  of  His  own  nature  of  several  titles, 
having  a  plural  form,  and  all  of  which  might  either  have  been 
omitted  or  put  in  a  singular  fonn.  Such  are  the  titles  of  Ado^ 
nai^my Lords ;  Sebaoth^ hosts;  ^LuAShaddai^  Almighties.  God 
thus  multiplies  the  evidences  of  a  mysterious  plurality  in  his 
Divine  nature  by  employing  these  plural  titles,  besides  using 
the  designation  Elohim^  more  than  three  thousand  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  while  its  singular  form  Eloah  is  also  occasioii- 
ally  employed  to  prove  that  it  exists,  and  yet  orily  fifty  seven 
timesi  to  prove  that  it  is  purposely  rejected  as  the  fr<mara2doug- 
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nstion  of  the  Deity ;  and  to  make  this  designed  purpose  in  the 
praferenee  giren  to  the  plural  form  of  Elohim  more  manifest,  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  it  is  not  only  construed,  as  it  most  com* 
monly  is  with  singular  verbs  and  adjectiYes,  but  is  also  some- 
times, connected  with  plural  verbs  and  adjectives,  and  is 
therefore  so  employed  as  to  designate  either  God  in  his  absolute 
impersonality,  or  God  in  his  personal  manifestation  as  Jehovah. 
Ihus,  when  it  is  said,  Gen.  20 :  13,  ^'  And  it  came  to  pass  when 
Uie  Oods  (Elohim)  caused  me  to  wander,"  it  is,  literally  rendered, 
^ Elohim  (Gk>ds)  they  caused  me  to  wander."  Again  in  Gen.  35 : 
7,  it  is  said,  literally :  '^  Because  there  appeared  imto  him  the 
Gods.  And  so  also  in  Deut.  4:7,^^  For  what  nation  is  so  great 
who  hath  Gods  who  are  so  nigh."  So,  again,  Josh.  24:  19, 
literally  rendered,  is,  ^^  Ye  cannot  serve  Jehovah  for  he  ie  €hde 
who  are  holy  cnee!^ 

"/n  OUT  linage'*^ — J/an,  a  triune,  emhlera  or  image  of  Ood. 

But  there  is  still  more  in  the  statement  of  Giod,  concerning 
his  creation  of  man,  which  renders  it  pregnant  with  instruction 
on  the  nature  of  Gk>d.  ^^  Let  us,  says  God  in  this  important 
psflsage,  (which  is  a  revelation  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  secret 
counsel  of  the  Divine  Godhead,  from  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  and  Hhe  beginning '  of  all  things,)  let  us  make  man 
or  ouB  DCAOE  after  oub  likeness.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
DCAGE,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  them."  Elohim — ^not 
iDgels — created  man,  and  man  was  created,  not  in  the  image 
or  likeness  of  angels,  but  of  Elohim.  Elohim  said,  (not  to  the 
eirth,  as  some  Babbis  would  absurdly  suggest,  for  it  was  not 
I  speaking  a  ewrdo  ad  eurdum^  but  to  the  plurality  of  his  own 
infinitely  perfect  nature,  let  us  make  man  in  oub  dcaoe,"  and 
not  in  the  image  or  likeness  of  any  thing  created. 

This  iMAOE  is  most  commonly,  represented  as  consisting  in  a 
trini^  of  spiritual  endowments — knowledge,  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,  and,  therefore,  as  the  likeness  of  God  in  his 
mond  nature,  and  not  in  his  essential  nature ;  and  as  that  like- 
ness which,  by  the  fall,  man  has  lost,  and  to  which,  by  redemp- 
tuN^maa  ia  restored. 
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Now,  this  iB  tnie,  but  it  is  only  part  of  the  truth  here  taught 
ICan  was  created  after  tlie  image  of  God's  moral  nature,  anid 
this  likeness  man  has  lost ;  so  that  now,  morally,  man  is  bom 
^^  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh ; "  tliat  is,  of  Adam  fallen,  cor 
rupted  and  condemned — ^^in  nis  own  liksness  after  his  ixaob.'* 
Gen.  5 :  8.  But  man  was  also  created  so  as  to  be  an  image, 
likeness  and  living  emblem  of  God  in  lus  mysterious  and 
incomprehensible  three-fold  nature;  and  is,  therefore,  a  being 
who  consists  of  one  nature,  uniting,  in  its  composition,  threa 
distinct  and  separate  subsistences;  each  of  which  is  niysteriouf 
and  incomprehensible ;  and  all  of  which,  in  their  nature,  union, 
mode  of  operation  and  influence,  are  equally  incomprehensibk 
and  past  finding  out.  Tlie  body  is  a  separate  organism — exiafe^ 
ing,  acting  and  governed  by  its  own  chemical  laws.  Animal 
life  is  distinct  from  physical  organization,  and  separate  and 
separable  from  it,  and  like  it  unknown,  except  in  its  results. 
And  the  spiritual  life  is  an  unknown,  unsearchable  and  myste- 
rious subsistence,  entirely  separate,  distinct  and  different  from 
both.  Each  of  these  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  compound 
nature  of  man ;  and  yet,  no  one  of  them  makes  a  man.  Neithei 
would  all  three,  separately  and  uncompounded,  constitute  a 
man.  Man  is  a  being  composed  of  these  three  separate  suIk 
sistences  united  into  one.     Man  is  a  triunity — a  trinity. 

This  representation  may  seem  puerile  and  unphilo6ophical,aiid 
even  absurd  to  some.  But  our  present  question  is  not  with 
its  philosophical  character,  but  with  its  Scriptural  authority. 
We  do  not  originate  a  supposition  for  the  sake  of  adding 
strength  to  a  doctrinal  theory — ^wo  only  employ  one  Scriptural 
statement  to  illustrate  another  to  which  it  necessarily  refen, 
and  of  which  it  would  seem  to  be  an  intended  explanation,  and 
while  the  statement  is  in  itself  simple,  and  in  its  facts  obvious 
and  undeniable,  yet  it  is  in  its  important  bearing  on  the  fundir 
mental  doctrine  of  God's  nature  we  now  employ  it. 

God  declares  that  man  was  made  in  his  image  and  likeneei, 
even  as  men  are  now  said  to  be  bom  in  the  likeness  and  image 
of  Adam ;  and  both  must  refer  to  nature,  as  well  as  to  character, 
and  attributes;  and  as  Scripture  most  explicitly,  and  on  several 
occasions,  defines  the  nature  of  man  as  a  triunity  of  body,  aovl 


cr  life,  and  gpirit,*  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  there  is  an 
•nalogj  in  the  threefold  nature  of  Qod — an  analogy  of  coorBe 
not  perfSBct,  but  still  real  Man,  therefore,  was  so  made  as  to 
represent  in  the  mjBterions  and  incomprehensible  triunity  of  his 
natore,  the  infinitely  more  incomprehensible  triunity  of  the  Di- 
▼ine  nature.  The  body  is  human,  the  life  is  human,  and  the 
BOol  18  human,  and  yet  these  are  not  three  human  beings,  but 
one  human  being,t  and  so  man  was  created  in  the  image  or 
hkenesB  of  Elohim,  of  whom  it  is  true  that  the  Father  is  God, 
the  Son  is  Gk)d,  the  Spirit  is  Ghxl,  and  yet  these  are  not  three 
Goda,  but  one  Gtod. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  draw  out  any  points  in  this  analogy, 
thou^  some  are  striking.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  according  to  Scripture,  there  is  in  man  a  triunity  of  myste- 
riona,  incomprehensible  personalities  or  separate  active  agenciea, 
mited  in  one  nature,  and  that  God  intended,  and  did  actually 
make  man  so  as  to  be  an  image  or  likeness  of  his  own  incom- 
prehensible nature. 

Now,  that  the  reference  was  made  to  what  is  still  character- 
istic of  man,  and  therefore  to  his  present  nature  and  not  to  his 
annual,  spiritual  and  perfect  nature  exclusively,  is  also  clearly 
tflbmed  m  Scripture.  The  reason  given  for  requiring  the  pen- 
alty of  death  to  be  inflicted  on  whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood 
is,  ^'for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man."  Gen.  9 :  6.  Man, 
therefore,  is  still  ^^  the  image  or  likeness  of  God."  The  Apostle 
Jamea  in  speaking  of  the  tongue,  (3 :  9,)  says, '' therewith  bless 
▼e  God,  even  the  Father,  and  therewith  curse  we  men  who  are 
made  after  the  similitude  of  God."  The  Apostle  Paul  also 
giyes  it  aa  a  reason  why  men  ought  not  to  cover  the  head,  ^'  for- 
ismoch  aa  he  is  the  image  and  glory  of  Gk>d."    And  in  the 

*IlMSt.  6:28.    Heb.  4:12.    Rom.  12:  1,  and  sereral  pMBSgw  in  the  Old 


f  .'^Swy  SMa  in  his  phjdoal  nature  is  an  indifidnal  single  Sfent." 
".Thos  the  body  ie  a  sjrstem  or  oonstitation." 

1faB*a  eonflctons  nature  is  three-fold — Bensational,  intellectaal  and  moral. 
Ae  Mystery  of  ErU  and  Qod.    Page  18. 
be  WkuAdgb,  Kengstenbirg  and  OlshaoMn. 

18      • 
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genealogy  of  Lnke,  ch.  8:  38 ;  after  tracing  it  up  to  Seth,  he 
says  of  him  that  he  ^^was  the  son  of  Adam,  who  was  the  eon 
of  God."  Adam  was  the  son  or  image  of  God,  in  the  conBtmc- 
tion  of  his  nature,  and  not  merely  in  his  character,  jnst  as  every 
other  son  bears  in  his  natore  and  constitution  the  image  or  like- 
ness of  his  father.  The  same  image,  in  some  essential  form  in 
which  Adam  was  made  in  the  likeness  and  as  a  representation 
of  God,  is,  therefore  characteristic  of  every  human  being. 

This  image,  can  not  be  limited  to  man's  soul  and  to  its  spirit- 
ual attributes,  otherwise  angels  as  well  as  men  would  be  repre- 
sented as  participating  in  it,  which,  however,  they  are  never 
said  to  do.  Their  nature  on  the  contrary  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  man,  and  Christ  is  therefore  said  to  have  passed  by  the 
nature  of  angels,  and  to  have  taken  that  of  men.  This  image 
and  likeness  must,  therefore,  be  found  in  what  is  peculiarly 
human  and  not  angelic,  that  is,  it  must  be  found  in  his  whole 
compound  nature,  and  not  in  his  spiritual  merely. 

Neither  is  this  "  image  "  what  is  characteristic  of  men  collec* 
tively,  or  generically,  but  of  men,  individually  and  personally^ 
that  is,  every  man,  as  the  preceding  quotations  prove ;  and 
therefore,  it  must  be  found  in  those  constitutional  elements 
which  are  common  to  every  man,  that  is  in  liis  compound  tri- 
une nature. 

Again  this  image  of  God  is  that  wliich  Christ,  in  assuming 
human  nature,  took  upon  himself,  '^the  fasluon  of  a  man,''  the 
likeness  of  men.  In  Christ  this  image  or  likeness  was  again 
perfect  and  complete  in  body,  soul  and  spirit,  that  "he  might* 
become  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren"  in  the  family  of 
redeemed  men.  Now,  it  is  to  this  perfected  and  immaculate 
^^ image  of  his  Son"  all  true  believers  are  "to  be  conformed," 
being  "  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  so  that  as  we  have  borne  (in 
consequence  of  the  fall)  the  corrupted  image  of  the  earthly 
Adam,  we  may  also  by  redemption  "  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly."  And  this  image  to  which  we  shall  by  Divine  grace 
be  restored  is  not  merely  spiritual,  nor  merely  living  and  active, 
but  also  in  addition  to  tiiese,  oorporeali  for  "  Christ  shall  change 


^ 
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our  vile  body  8o  that  it  may  be  likened  unto  hig  glorious 
body."* 

(To  be  conim,ued,) 


ABTIOUB  lY. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  EGYPT. 

The  connection  between  science  and  revelation,  or  any  point 
in  that  connection,  is,  we  claim,  a  legitimate  theme  for  free 
diBcnssion.  Tme  Bcience  and  genuine  revelation  can  never 
diflTer,  at  least  can  never  conflict.  It  is  the  more  grateM, 
accordingly,  to  seize  upon  points  where  they  have  seemed  to 
be  at  issue  and  may  be  reconciled;  as  well  as  to  indicate 
avenues  through  which  their  truths  may  visibly  approach  each 
other.    The  number  of  such  points  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and 


*  Another  analogy  has  been  beaatifally  poioted  cot  between  the  union  and 

loTe  of  man,  Adam  and  Eto,  and  of  that  ioeffiible  nnion  and  commnnion,  and  Ioto 

Wtw— B  the  penoos  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity,  *'0f  all  relationi,  marriage  ia 

the  most  miimate:  for  in  it  two  become  one.    Adam  was  oxb  in  no  high  or  happy 

MBse  •«  he  atood  lonely  amid  :he  beauties  and  bounties  of  Paradise,  and  found 

«ao  **help  meet  for  him"  among  the  creatures  around.    But  a  deep  sleep  feU 

i^<m  him ;   and  during  that  sleep  he  became  two,  that  so  he  might  become  one 

igaio,  hy  a  better  and  more  perfect  oneness;  a  oneness  more  like  the  oneness  of 

Qod,  in  whoae  iMiage  he  was  made.    That  DiTine  image  was  less  perfect  in  him 

wfail«  hm  wms  alone.    For  *<  Qod  is  Ioto  ;"  and  Adam  had  none  whom  he  could 

loTe  as  an  equal,  till  Etc  was  at  his  side.     But  then,  he  had  one  to  lore  who 

vas  himself,  and  yet  not  himself;    **booe  of  his  bene,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh;*' 

tsken  out  of  hlmself—of  one  nature  and  substance  with  himself;  yet  a  distinct 

ftrmm.    And  so,  in  man,  as  he  stood  eompleU,  male  and  female,  there  was  a  faint 

type  of  th«t  lof«  which  is  eternally  interehanged'among  the  Three  Persons  of  tha 

ow  Godhead.    And  so,  by  being  scTcred  and  united  again,  man  became  more  like 

kiB  llaker.    So  perfect  was  the  oneness  of  £?e  with  Adam,  that  Adam,  in  loTing 

Ids  wife,  loTed  himself:   not  his  own  perton,  but  another  perton  who  was  yet 

\iamM,    And  that  was  the  highest  perfection  of  human  lore,  and  the  nearMi 

ippiwsh  that  It  oovld  make  to  the  love  that  is  etenallj  in  Ood." 
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the  number  of  those  which  the  believer  must  for  the  preoezity 
while  he  admits  them  passively,  lay  aside  among  the  solemn 
mysteries  of  Ood,  is  in  the  same  ratio  and  from  the  same  causes 
decreasing.    Let  us  notice  one  of  the  former  points. 

We  feel  free  to  challenge  the  attention  of  clerical  objectors 
to  the  science  of  Geology.  Ministers  who  cavil  at  the  claims — 
or,  as  they  phrase  it,  the  pretensions — of  Gteology  sl^ould  rather 
rejoice  to  see  this  science  assume  its  proper  position  as  the 
co-ordinate  of  genuine  Tlieology ;  for  thus  only  can  they  free 
themselves  of  an  opponent  which,  as  an  opponent,  and  so  long 
as  kept  in  an  attitude  of  antagonism,  is  likely  to  prove  a  formid- 
able foe.  We  submit  the  following  suggestions,  trusting  that 
to  those  theologists,  who  hold  Groolog}''  in  light  esteem,  they 
may  indicate  its  possible  importance,  and  tliat  to  those  Geolo- 
gists, who  respect  Science  only,  they  may  be  in  like  manner 
suggestive  of  the  claims  of  Kevelation.  Tliey  are  submitted 
also  to  consistent  Gt^ologians,  who  may  find  them  of  some 
general  interest.  It  will  be  perceived  that  we  use  the  titles^ 
Theologist  and  Geologist,  in  a  low  sense,  as  signifying  those 
persons  conversant  with  Tlieology  and  with  Geology,  only  in 
special  treatises  on  those  sciences,  and  therefore  lacking  a  com- 
prehensive acquaintance  with  them. 

The  winds  are  regarded  as  a  not  inconsiderable  agent  in 
geological  changes;  and  the  history  of  their  influence  both  as 
mechanical  and  chemical  operatives  in  tlie  universal  law  of 
change,  fully  sustains  their  claim  to  importance.  The  encroach- 
ing dunes  of  Biscay  in  France,  of  Cornwall  in  England,  and  of 
Cape  Cod  in  the  United  States,  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  what, 
aa  a  mechanical  agent,  a  breeze  can  do  ;  and  every  wave  that 
lashes  and  dies  upon  the  breakers  of  every  ocean  and  sea  is 
iterative  of  the  same  unostentatious  but  irresistible  truth.  As 
a  chemical  agent  the  atmosphere  contains  one  ingredient — 
carbonic  acid — in  minute  quantities  however,  which  unites 
readily  with  the  cement  of  eternal  granite  itself.  The  union 
destroys  the  adhesive  quality  of  the  cement ;  and  the  granite 
crumbles  to  dust.  Tliis  phenomenon  lies  .at  tlie  threshold  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  Every  breeze,  then,  that  kisses  the 
granite  hill  disintegrates  some  portion  S£  that  hilL    Every 
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wind  that  blows  doee  aomething   towards   caiTTiiig  on  the 
^never-ending,  still  beginning"  change. 

Upon  Halley's  theory  of  the  trade  winds,  Maniy,  in  hi^ 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  erects  a  saperstmctoral  hypoth- 
esis, aoeording  to  which  his  ^^  Calms  of  Cancer"  are  a  zone  of 
yariable  width  extending  aronnd  the  earth  in  the  region  of  the 
parallel  of  80  deg.  North.  Within  this  zone,  local  causes  are 
permitted  to  determine  the  direction  of  prevailing  winds  in  any 
given  locality.  South  of  this  zone,  as  far  as  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  equator,  the  N.  £.  trade  winds  prevail,  determined  in  that 
direction  by  a  due  southward  mechanical  impetus — ^but  modified 
and  weatwardly  diverted  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth. 
Both  these  points  are  to  be  remembered.  1.  Hie  calms  or  local 
winds  region  of  30  deg.  North ;  and  2.  The  N.  E.  trade  winds 
Soath  of  that  line,  especially  about  20  deg.  North. 

Maury's  Calms  of  Cancer  embrace  that  portion  of  Egypt  about 

Alexandria,  Suez,  Cairo,  and  the    pyramids  of  Djiza.    This 

region  is  known  as  the  district  of  Baliari.    The  prevailing  winds 

Iwre  are  West — ^that  hfrom  the  West.    These  are  they  to  which 

Dr.  Hitchcock  refers  when  illustrating  the  effects  of  winds  in 

transporting  destructive  dunes.    He  says:  '' The  westerly  winds 

liave  brought  in  the  sands  from  the  Libyan  desert,  and  all  the 

west  side  of  the  Nile,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sheltered 

qK>ts,  has  been  converted  into  an  arid  waste."    The  cause  of 

&is  direction  doubtless  is  the  preponderance  of  desert-potoer  of 

the  Arabian  over  the  Libyan  desert.    It  will  be  observed  in  this 

eonnection  that  the  latter  is  separated  from  the  Zahara,  or  gret^t 

desert  proper,  of  North  Africa,  by  a  continuous  line  of  oases — 

ffilmah,  Hbesti,  Fezzan,  and  Sockna,  and,  in  closer  proximity 

to  Bahari  in  the  Calms  zone  itself,  the  partially  fertile  district  of 

Barca.    By  desert-power  we  mean  the  heat  generating  and 

Taciium*producing  power,  conditioned  by  the  kind,  and  meas* 

ined  by  the  extent  of  the  given  kind  of  surface.    The  effect  of 

tlto  sun's  shining  on  a  sandy  surface,  within  the  tropics  more 

directly,  is  to  heat,  and  in  heating  to  expand,  and  in  expanding 

to  force  upwards  the  atmosphere  of  that  surface ;  producing 

thoeby  a  partial  vacuum,  to  fill    which  currents  of  air 
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gpring  up  from  all  points  of  the  comp^BB  towards  the  yacant 
space.  The  laws  which  determine  this  process  are  of  the  most 
elementary  character.  The  heat,  accordingly,  of  the  Arabian 
desert  produces  a  constant  west  wind  from  tiie  Libyan  desert, 
across  the  lower  Nile,  within  the  Calms  region,  towards  Suez 
and  Akaba.  This  is  the  Bahari  west  wind.  Now,  whether  it 
IB  owing  to  the  cause  I  have  su^ested  or  not,  is,  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  entirely  immaterial ;  because  the  facts  of  the  prevail- 
ing wind  and  its  direction  rest  upon  the  observation  of  travellers. 
We  merely  suggest  how  the  phenomena  may  be  produced.  The 
same  observation  testifies  that  the  visible  height  of  the  pyra- 
mids  and  of  the  Sphynx  is  annually  diminishing  by  reaeon  of 
the  drifting  sands  of  the  desert,  day  to  day  and  grain  by  grain, 
deposited  by  the  west  winds  from  Libya.  Our  sources  of  infor- 
mation respecting  Egypt,  in  common  with  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  Orient  generally,  are  quite  numerous,  and  many  are  of  the  first 
character.  The  scientific  results  of  Napoleon's  expedition  by 
his  accompanying  corps  of  savans^  embodied  in  his  splendid 
publication.  Description  de  VEgypte^  arc  perhaps  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive.  We  have,  besides  this,  the  works 
of  Denon,  (who  also  accompanied  the  Emperor,)  Jomard,  Hamil- 
ton, Letronne,  Miot,  Wilkinson,  Russel  and  White ;  and  travels 
almost  numberless,  as  those  of  Leigh,  Belzoni,  Norden,  Clarke, 
Shaw,  Pococke ;  and  later,  Stephens,  Taylor,  etc.,  etc. 

Fix  your  attention  again,  for  a  moment,  distinctly  upon  the 
other  point  on  the  Nile,  about  latitude  20  deg.  North,  ten 
degrees  South  of  Suez,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Bungola,  in 
Nubia.  Here,  you  will  remember,  the  N.  E.  trade-winds 
obtain;  and  here  the  Nubian  Desert  lies  east  of  the  Nile. 

One  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  winds  as  an  agent 
in  geological  changes,  with  the  ever-moving  dust-clouds  of 
desert  regions — ^bome  upon  the  strength  of  every  constant 
wind^  dashed  irregularly  up  by  every  whirlwind,  and  impelled 
onward  to  greater  or  less  distance  by  every  gust — ^will  perceive 
at  once  the  geological  effect  of  these  two  winds  from  these  two 
deserts — that  is^  the  Bahari  west  wind,  across  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  N.  K  trade-winds  from  the  desert  of 


teroflB  the  rivsry  £uther  up.  Their  tendencj  is  the  same — ^first, 
to  eleYSte  the  mvoimiby  to  the  height  of  the  river,  which  flows 
in  much  of  its  conrse  as  do  the  Po,  the  Mississippi  and  many 
others,  upon  an  alluvial  elevation,  bnilt  bj  the  stream  itself;  at  the 
Mme  time,  to  destroy  its  fertility  by  covering  the  allavinm; 
then,  to  dam  np  and  absorb  the  waters  themselves ;  and,  nlti« 
mstely,  to  force  the  remaining  current  (for  these  causes  do  not 
operate  to  destroy  the  fountains  of  the  Nile)  into  another  chan- 
neL  This  new  channel  will  turn  to  the  right — ^to  the  east, 
that  is  to  say — somewhere  about  El  Makkarif,  or  lower, 
perhaps,  near  Abu  Hammed,  and  thence  into  the  Bed  Sea,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salaka.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  incidentally 
remark,  tiie  same  N.  E.  trade-winds,  across  central  Arabia,  will 
be  making  sandy  encroachments  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
BedSea. 

Turn  now  to  the  Burden  of  Egypt,  given  by  Isaiah  in  the 
IIX  chapter  of  his  prophecy,  from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh 
Terae,  and  the  fifteenth  verse ;  and  it  becomes  at  once  apparent, 
that  for  Egypt,  the  prospective  of  prophecy  and  of  science 
ire  the  same.    In  Keith,  on  the  Prophecies,  a  popular,  though 
mfortunately  imperfect,  because  hastily  prepared  work,  the 
tathor  in  contending  for  the  literal  interpretation  of  prophecy 
leaves  the  question  in  its  proper  attitude ;  for,  without  this, 
much  of  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Bible  loses  its  pertinency, 
md  sinks  into  mere  matter  of  style.    And  the  spirit  that  would 
evade  an  apparent  immediate  difficulty,  for  such  a  considera- 
tion, is  taking  a  bold  step  towards  the  absolute  unliteralness 
md  metaphorical  speculations  of  Straus  and  Feuerbach.    But 
ill  this  is  a  matter  for  our  friends,  the  theologists.     It  is  ours 
kfe  to  inquire  into  the  harmony  between  the  revealed  Word  and 
the  prophetic  Voice  of  science,  as  heard  in  the  winds  of  the 
deeert,  and  seen  written  upon  the  face  of  its  vagrant  dunes. 
Tku  Word  and  this  Yoice  do  harmonize  in  their  minutest 
Bgnifieatian  and  their  most  inessential  detail;  else,  at  least  one 
IB  Use. 

Let  us  examine  this  Burden  of  Egypt  somewhat  circum- 
stantifllly.  The  loose  and  general  way  in  which  the  common 
or  King  James'  version  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Septiia- 
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gint  or  Alexandrian  Greek*  renderB  a  collation  of  the  two 
worthy  our  attention.  The  numbered  readings  are  the  common 
verfiion.  We  commence  with  the  geological  BpecificationB  in 
the  fifth  verse. 

^^6.  And  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  river 
shall  be  wasted  and  dried  np."  The  Septnagint  has  it — ^we 
give  in  close  metaphrase — ^'  And  the  Egyptians  shall  drink  the 
water  along  the  sea,  and  the  river  shall  depart  and  shall  be  dried 
up."  The  indrifting  of  sand,  however  slow,  if  inevitably  con- 
tinuous— ^and  who  shall  say  to  the  desert  winds,  Be  still  t — 
will  not  only  elevate  the  whole  district  of  Bahari  above  the 
flow  of  the  waters  of  both  sea  and  river  but,  as  an  ever-thirsty 
absorbent,  would  absorb  them  even  if  they  should  not  be 
mechanically  forced  away.  The  deflection  of  the  river  will  be 
effected  by  sands  brought  by  tlio  N.  E.  trade-winds  sweeping 
across  the  Nubian  desert  above,  about  latitude  20  deg.  North. 
The  operations  at  these  two  points  are  synchronous,  and  now 
progressing.  Near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Suez — ^its  Northern 
extremity — ^the  waters  are  several  feet  lower  than  formerly, 
according  to  Niebuhr  who  examined  the  locality  veiy 
thoroughly  with  the  light  of  much  learning  and  acumen.  His 
observations  were  made  with  reference  to  an  entirely  different 
question — ^the  locale  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites — and 
hence  are  not  open  to  suspicion  when  used  on  this  point. 

"  6 — 7.  And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  far  away,  and  the 
brooks  of  defence  shall  be  emptied  and  dried  up;  the  reeds  and 
flags  shall  wither.  The  paper-reeds  by  the  brooks,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  brooks,  and  everything  sown  by  the  brooks,  shall 
wither,  be  driven  away,  and  be  no  more."  The  Greek  says, 
^^  And  the  rivers  and  the  canals — a\  ^lufup^t^,  trenches  or  ditches 


*  The  Septusgint,  when  dieoreetlj  used,  is  an  important  help  in  the  oritiolsm 
Mid  interpretatioD  of  the  Hebrew  SoHptures.  Tet,  as  a  translation,  it  Is  of 
▼erj  unequal  Talae.  Many  parti  of  it  were  traadated  by  inoompeCent  w  «■- 
faithfal  men.  Thej  iometimes  mistook  the  sense  of  the  original,  or  inTiaoted 
glosses,  and  paraphrased  loosely  instead  of  translating  strictly.  The  text,  too, 
is  in  need  of  a  carefnl  reyision.  As  a  Torsion  it  is  far  inferior,  as  a  whole,  to 
the  admirable  one  made  nnder  King  Jamei^  patnmage,  and  te  leas  wordi/  of 
soaiiwsa.— [SMffOBS  &  P«  B.] 
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dog  for  irrigating  purposes — of  the  river  shall  disappear ;  and 
every  collection  of  water  shall  fail,  even  in  every  marsh  of 
cane  and  papyrus,  and  the  verdure  round  about  the  river,  and 
everything  scattered— or,  sown — ^through  the  river,  blasted  by 
the  mnds,  shall  pine  away."  The  italics  are  worthy  of  note. 
The  |»ophet  had  before  said, — verse  1, — "The  Lord  rideth 
upon  a  swift  doud,  and  shall  come  into  Egypt;  and  the 
idols.  (The  Sphynx  and  the  Pyramids?)  of  Egypt  shall  be 
moved  at  his  presence."  •  To  return — the  departure  of  the  river 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  artificial  trenches  are  but  conse- 
qnencea  of  the  continuance  of  existing  causes,  already  men- 
tioned. The  marshes  must  cease,  by  changing  character, 
with  the  departure  of  the  waters ;  and  the  cane  and  papjrrus  or 
paper-reed  being  aquatic  growths  fail  whenever  their  localities 
fiul  of  water. 

^^  8.  The  fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle 
into  the  brooks  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon 
the  waters  shall  languish."  The  Greek  version  is  substantially 
the  same.  "  The  fishers  shall  mourn,  and  mourn  also  shall 
those  casting  the  angle  into  the  river,  and  those  casting  the 
aeine  and  the  net  shall  grieve."  When  their  resorts  shall  have 
become  an  arid,  sterile,  and  sultry  sand  plain,  the  fisher's  occu- 
pation wiU  be  gone. 

"  9 — 10.  Moreover  they  that  work  in  fine  flax,  and  they  that 
weave  net  works,  shall  be  confoimded.    And  they  shall  be 
broken  in  the  purposes  thereof,  all  that  make  sluices  and  ponds 
for  fish."    The  Greek, — "  And  confusion  shall  seize  those  work- 
ing in  fine  linen  and  those   working  in  flax.    Tliey  shall  do 
these  things  in  sadness.    And  all  those  making  beer— ^roiouvr?; 
w  ^6^o¥ — ehall  sorrow  and  fret  their  souls."    The  special  use  of 
flax  may  have  been — and  the  interpolation,  if  such  it  be,  in 
the  English  version  was  suggested  by  that  idea — ^to  prepare 
nets,  seines,  and  the  et  cetera  of  fishing  tackle  ;  but  the  general 
we  of  these  materials  was  the  same  as  that  in  other  nations, 
namely,   the  manufacture    of   clothing,  tents,   cordage,   etc. 
To  the    present  point  this  is  immaterial.      The    producers 
and  manufacturers  of  these  as  commodities  were  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  the  declining  fartilify  of  the  river  landi. 
13 
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We  past  to  a  consideration  of  the  other  statement  Beei^ 
a  spedes  of  barley  beer — was  an  Egyptian,  and  to  a  ooa 
siderable  extent  a  national  drink;  and  its  specificatioi 
here  is  worthy  of  note  for  that  reason,  though  it  does  not  occo] 
in  King  James'  version.  Tlie  Septuagint  translation,  besides 
was  prepared  in  Alexandria,  most  probably  for  the  use  o. 
the  resident  Jews  of  that  city ;  and  those  things  relating  tc 
that  country,  accordingly,  are  more  accurately  given  in  ibm 
version.  Later,  one  Zosimus,  an  Egyptian,  wrote  in  Greek  i 
treatise  on  beer  making — De  Zythormn,  ConfedMme — a  respecd 
able  octavo  which  was  first  published,  we  believe,  in  1814 
But  the  breweries  must  be  closed.  The  pilgrim  sands  mug 
close  them ;  and  they  have  ever  since  been  closing  them,  -m 
grain  by  grain  of  comminuted  earth  drops  upon  the  treasuTM 
gift  of  the  Nile.  The  breweries  must  be  closed ;  the  fisheriei 
abandoned ;  the  factors  of  linen  lament  their  declining  trade : 
the  marshes  and  ditches  and  bogs  become  dry ;  the  river  tun 
from  its  course ;  the  sea  itself  retire  (it  is  now  retiring)  befon 
the  on-pouring  tide  of  dust;  and  the  whole  land  be  conquered 
by  the  literally  innumerable  host  of  invading  particles.  Thi 
pyramids  must  pass  away,  downwards ;  the  Sphynx  gaze  bc 
longer  across  the  rising  plain;  the  Pillar  of  On  disappeai 
forever;  the  magnificent  ruins  of  hundred-gated  cities  sink 
beyond  the  view  and  visitation  of  meditative  Volneys ;  an^ 
Egypt's  self  become,  like  Libya  of  old,  an  arida  rvutrix  leonum 

The  fifteenth  verse  of  this  diapter  points  to  these  things^ 
^^  Neither  shall  there  be  any  work  for  £g}i>t,  which  the  head 
or  tail,  branch  or  rush,  may  do.''  According  to  the  Septuagint— 
^^  And  there  shall  not  be  to  the  Egyptians  any  thing  whid 
shall  make  (or  have)  head  and  tail,  beginning  and  end."  Qeii' 
oral  inefficiency  and  conftision  of  things  seems  to  be  the  idea^ 
Egypt  desolate. 

Such  is  the  Burden  of  Egypt,  and  such  the  consummation  tc 
be  wrought  by  natural  i^ndes ;  such  the  end,  foreseen  in  tin 
beginning  by  the  eye  of  the  Eternal,  and  given  to  men  twen^ 
five  hundred  years  ago. — ^Egypt  desolate.  Such  is  a  problem 
for  the  powers  of  nature  in  the  future;  but  not  the  only  problem. 
^B§fft  ilttdi  not  be  dsaolate  foravBr.    Even  this  appamtl]! 


eternal  seal  upon  her  destiny  k  to  be  broken.  ^^  And  the  Lord 
shall  smite  Egypt;  he  shall  smite  and^healit.  *  *  *  * 
la  ti4U  day  shall  there  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria. 
*  *  *  «  jj^  ^Ao^  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt 
and  with  Assyria."  That  day,  however  distant  it  be,  wiU  yet 
arrive.  How,  is  not  yet  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  When  ? 
It  will  be  in  the  distant  coming  time,  ^^  when  the  desert  shall 
rejoice,  and  blossom  aa  the  rose." 

Back,  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  earth's  day — some  million^  of 
yeaiB  ago— when  towering  forests  of  tropical  trees,  of  stupend- 
ous magnitude,  were  growing  up  rapidly,  and  being  as  rapidly 
disoi^anized,  forming  immense  masses  of  decaying  vegetable 
■iatter-*-dark,  offensive  and  pestilential — ^back  in  that  early 
time,  we  say,  human  reason  would  have  staggered  under  the 
proposition  that  all  that  decay  and  death  was  one  of  the  wisest 
material  provisions  of  a  benevolent  Deity  for  the  future 
use  and  wants  of  man,  whose  creation  even,  at  that  time,  lay 
millions  of  years  in  the  future.  The  proposition,  however 
incredible,  was  true.  The  extensive  coal  deposits  were  formed 
in  that  way — coal,  the  great  substantial  agent  and  blessing 
ot  modem  civilization.  Bemove  it  now  and  productive  indus- 
try would  be  paralyzed.  Human  reason  is  now  equally  unable 
to  bear  the  ponderous  truth  that  in  the  wide  and  now  utterly 
worthless  waste  of  Zaharan  sand, — sterile,  desolate,  and  dead, — 
there  is  some  wise,  though  to  us  unseen,  prospective  provision 
of  Deity  which  is  to  prove  the  mainspring  to  some  future  and 
higher  civilization.  A  confident  reliance  on  the  omni-benevo- 
lenee  and  onmiscience  of  Deity  is  all  that  is  needed  to  give  us 
ft  reason  and  a  hope.  He  has  never  done  anything  in  vain. 
Egypt's  desolation  will  be  but  a  step  in  the  advancement  of 
some  mighty  purpose  in  this  yet  mighty  future.  We  have  no 
philosophy  to  teU  how  this  removal  of  Egypt's  Burden  will  be 
effected ;  but  we  have  a  philosophy  to  tell  that  it  mU  be  done, 
ttid  that  it  win  be  done  in  His  appointed  time. 
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ARTICLE  Y. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

jReports  of  the  Co^nmittee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Message  qf 
Gov.  James  H.  Adams,  relating  to  S/nvery  and  the  Slame 
Trade.  Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  and  be  printed 
together  for  distribution.  Columbia,  S.  C.  Steam  power 
press  Carolina  Times.     1857;  pp.  88.     8  vo. 

Tlio  history  of  opinions  relating  to  African  Slavery  and  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  is  very  remarkable.  About  four  centuries 
ago  this  trade  was  commenced  by  tlio  Portuguese.  In  1481 
they  erected  their  first  fort  at  D'Eluiina.  Gradually,  the 
English,  Dutch,  Danes,  Frencli  and  our  own  New  Englandera^ 
rivalled  the  Portuguese  in  their  zeal  for  tliis  traffic.  About 
ninety  years  ago  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searle,  a  native  of  Connecticut^ 
a  student  of  Divinity  under  the  great  and  venerable  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  a  man  of  note  in  his  day, — ^for  a  time  a  pastor  in 
the  neighborliood  of  Boston,  and  subsequently,  till  his  death, 
in  Vermont, — preached  publicly  in  justification  of  the  slave 
trade.  We  may  consider  this  the  First  Chapter  of  the  history 
of  opinions  in  respect  to  this  subject,  embracing  a  period  of 
about  tliree  hundred  years,  during  wliich  the  traffic,  afterwards 
so  odious,  had  established  itself  firmly  in  the  respect  of  most 
Cliristian  nations.  All  along,  however,  from  the  beginning, 
there  had  not  been  wanting  individuals  who  objected  to  it  as 
inhuuian.  In  New  England  itself,  no  doubt,  some  such  were  to 
be  fomid;  and  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Searle  publicly  advo- 
cated the  traffic,  such  persons  in  Old  England  began  to  make 
their  voices  heard.  Pope,  Thomson,  Shenstone  and  Cowper, 
among  the  Poets,  and  Warburton,  Baxter,  Whitfield,  Wesley^ 
and  others  among  Divines,  uttered  tlieir  condemnation  of  the 
trade.  Granville  Sharp  began  his  public  eflbrts  in  17G5.  The 
Quakers,  in  England,  had  uttered  their  censure  as  early  aa 
1727 ;  in  America,  they  had,  indeed,  done  this  long  before — vix^ 
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in  1696.  It  waft  not,  however,  until  about  1787  that  Clarkflon  and 
Wflbertbrce  }>egan  their  earnest,  determined  and  combined 
eflSorts. 

That  yerj  year,  the  General  AsBembly  of  South  Carolina, 

tnticipating  the  action  of  CongresB  and  of  Great  Britain  by 

twenty  years,  forbade  the  introduction  of  any  more  slaves  into 

thk  State,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  slave  and  an 

additional  jSne  of  £100.    After  the  severest  struggles,  and  with 

infinite  difficulty,  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  and  their  coadju- 

ton,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  British  Parliament  to  abolish 

tike  slave  trade.  Congress  having  passed  a  similar  act  a  short 

time   before.     In  France,  the  wildest  radicalism — the  most 

dnperate  assertions  of  universal  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity 

—the  most  reckless  denial  of  all  authority,  human  and  Divine — 

began  about  this  time  to  shew  themselves,  as  the  results  both 

of  that  profligacy  of  the  nobles,  that  rapacity  of  the  courtiers, 

those  dii^utes  and  vices  of  the  clergy  which  had  sapped  the 

tendations  of  social  order;  and  of  those  arguments,  and  that 

lidicale,  by  which  able  and  eloquent  writers  had,  for  some 

time,  been  assailing  all  the  ancient  establishments,  both  of 

GbBreh  and  State,  and  laboring  to  introduce,  as  they  hoped,  a 

better  condition  of  affairs.    Yet,  France  did  not  then,  nor  for 

tkmg  time,  apply  her  new  opinions  to  the  question  before  us. 

Not  till  Bonaparte  returned  from  Elba  did  the  French  abolish 

die  slave  trade. 

We  may  consider  this  event  as  terminating  Chofpter  the 
8u(md  of  this  remarkable  history.  From  a  general  advocacy 
d  the  traffic,  and  a  general  participation  in  it,  opinions  have 
10  far  worked  round  as  that  all  the  chief  maritime  powers  have 
declared  the  trade  to  be  piratical.  Henceforward  we  see 
4em  muted  in  efforts  to  put  it  down.  England,  pre-eminently 
leslous  against  the  traffic,  (with  how  much  honest  unselfishness 
it  if  hard  to  determine,)  declares  publicly  that  her  aim  is  not 
odIj  to  put  down  this  trade,  but  to  abolish  slavery  all  over 
the  worid.  She  does  actually  abolish  it  in  her  West  India 
poflBessions..  And  there  arises  and  is  carried  on  in  connection 
with  these  movements  of  the  governments,  (and  in  fact  as 
pertly  prodneing  tbemy)  a  most  ezdted  and  furious  anti-slavery 
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crusade  in  England.  This  crusade,  our  Northern  States,  gradu- 
ally are  led  to  engage  in  with  a  fury  even  surpassing  that  of 
the  English;  and  the  whole  civilized  world  is  "agitated" 
with  a  view  to  a  universal  emancipation  of  the  African  slave. 
But  there  arises  out  of  all  tliis  agitation  a  counter  result! 
There  is  developed  in  the  slaveholding  States  of  this  country 
a  complete  revolution  of  sentiment  From  a  state  of  doabt 
and  anxiety  in  regard  to  their  position,  that  was  very  general 
among  the  religious  and  intelligent  classes  of  the  community, 
they  pass,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  to  a  calm 
and  quiet  conviction  that  their  slaveholding  is  not  condemned 
by  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  meanwhile,  England  per- 
ceives the  ruinous  error  of  her  West  India  policy ;  and  France 
also  discovers  that  a  fresh  supply  of  African  labor  is  a  great 
necessity  to  her  colonies;  and  both  together  with  our  own 
Government,  despair  of  being  Jible  to  put  down  the  slave  trade 
by  their  combined  fleets.  And  Chaj^ter  Third  of  the  History, 
which  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  trace,  is  closing  now,  with 
an  open  and  determined  resort  on  the  part  of  France  to  the 
African  coast  for  sla/oes  under  the  name  of  apprenti^ces  f  with 
feeble  objections  by  England  to  the  course  of  her  "faiths 
ally,"  preparatory,  it  would  seem,  to  her  engaging  as  a  partner 
in  the  same  business;  and  with  a  frank  and  manly  avowal, 
amongst  ourselves,  of  the  necessity  and  rightfulness  of  re-open- 
ing the  slave  trade,  (which  certainly  makes  conspicuous  the 
upright  and  honest  spirit  of  the  Southern  slaveholder,)  as  well 
as  with  some  actual  steps  towards  this  end  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  South- Western  States ! 

Before  proceeding  to  a  review  of  the  very  able,  thomgh  not 
perfectly  thorough  discussion  of  the  question  of  re-opening  the 
slave  trade,  which  is  presented  in  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Reports,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  must  refer  again 
to  that  "  complete  revolution  of  sentiment,"  which  has  taken 
place  in  these  slaveholding  States;  and  to  that  ^^calm  and  quiet 
conviction,"  in  which  we  have  asserted  that  the  conscience  of 
the  most  scrupulous  appears  to  have  found  repose.  That  senti- 
ment, so  calm  and  quiet  because  so  deep  and  settled,  is  the 
most  impcHtant  featore  perhaps  in  the  preeent  attitude  ef  tin 
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Soatli  regardiiig  this  whole  matter  of  slaTerj.  Extending,  a» 
we  jndge  it  does,  to  mieai  o{  every  religious  creed,  and  nniting, 
as  we  judge  it  does^  the  whole  body  in  every  church  in  all  this 
fiur,  faroad  Southern  land,  it  constitutes  an  element  of  prodi- 
gious strength  in  every  possible  aspect.  It  prepares  the  whole 
people  to  stand  as  one  man.  It  is  a  conviction  that  will  make 
patriots,  and  if  need  were,  martyrs.  There  is  no  earthly  power 
that  can  overcome  a  whole  people  when  animated  by  such 
convictions  I 

Bat  what  is  this  conviction  of  which  we  speak  t    What  is  the 
pofliticHi  of  the  South  t    We  apprehend  it  is  often  misconceived 
both  here  and  at  the  North.     There^  if  we  mistake  not,  it  is 
dten  understood  that  the  South  maintains  slavery  to  be  essen* 
tial  to  the  best  form  of  social  organization ;  to  be  the  form 
which  Ood  has  ordained  as  the  best  form ;  and  that  therefore 
tibe^South  desires  out  of  pure  love  and  blind  reverence  for  the 
institution,  to  propagate  it  every  where.    And  here  too,  if  we 
mistake  not,  some  regard  this  conception,  not  only  as  the  preva- 
lent but  the  only  true  view  of  the  case.    Slavery  is  the  best 
form  of  society,  and  God  has  ordained  slavery,  especially  the 
slavery  of  the  African  race,  and  therefore  it  is  even  impious  not 
to  enslave  them.    Now,  it  appears  to  us,  that  this  is  not  the 
ground  upon  which  the  South  is  standing  up  with  a  unanimous 
ad  profound  conviction  that  they  never  can  give  back  one 
inch.    Whether  slavery  be  or  be  not  the  best  form  of  society 
in  general ;  whether  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  make  positive 
effiorta  to  extend  it  over  or  amongst  people  where  it  is  not 
already,  this  is  a  question  which,  we  judge,  that  our  Southern 
psople  do  not  claim  to  have  investigated,  much  less  decided. 
Hie  Soath,  and  especially  the  great  Carolina  stateman's  late  im- 
nediate  constituents,  are  often  charged  with  delighting  in  ''  ab- 
itnetiona."    But  this  certainly  is  one  ^'  abstraction"  which  we 
bate  not  agreed  either  to  receive  or  reject    It  may  have 
oeeuned  to  many  of  us  a  thousand  times,  that  equal  rights  to 
eqasl  things  for  all  men,  is  neither  a  possible  nor  a  desirable 
fcm  of  the  social  state ;  that  all  communities  have  actually  to 
«s  tiie  involuntary  labor  of  most  classes  of  their  people ;  that 
ttplal«Bd  labor  ave  eomtenHj  carryiiif  on.tiieir  nntualstnig' 
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gle  in  every  country ;  and  that  in  our  Northern  States  then 
are  likelj  to  arise  some  very  pecnliar  embarrassments  aiicl 
dangers  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  society,  as  soon  as  capita] 
and  labor  have  both  grown  somewhat  bigger  and  stronger,  and 
the  war  between  these  now  infant  giants  shall  have  begnn  tc 
be  carried  on  in  earnest ;  but  certainly  we  have  notnndertakei 
to  decide  how  these  States  should  regulate  these  affairs  of  theii 
own.  The  South  never  has  meddled  with  such  questions, 
because  not  pertaining  to  her.  We  are  not  a  meddlesome,  mt 
pertinent  people,  given  either  to  asking  questions  or  volunteer 
ing  advice  about  other  men's  affairs.  We  have  no  theories  oj 
government  to  propagate  abroad.  As  to  the  whole  matter  d 
slavery  we  have  all  along  been  on  the  defensive.  The  onlj 
questions  which  we  have  endeavored  to  settie  are  such  ai 
concern  ourselves,  and  our  own  duties  and  rights.  Accord 
ingly  the  position  of  the  South,  as  we  understand  it,  is,  that 
whatever  may  be  true  in  hypothetical  cases,  the  actual  case 
before  us  is  a  clear  one.  Whatever  may  bo  true  or  false  oi 
other  nations  generally, — ^whatever  of  otlier  Africans, — as  coii- 
cems  those  Africans  who  live  amongst  us,  they  are  justly  heU 
by  us  in  bondage.  Towards  them  we  have  duties,  over  them 
we  have  rights.  The  existing  relation  between  the  white  and 
the  black  man  in  these  Southern  States  is  a  necessary,  andu 
just,  and  a  good  relation.  It  is  the  best  form  of  society  possibk 
amongst  us.  It  is  good  not  only  for  us,  but  good  for  them. 
Evils,  and  some  of  them  great  ones,  evils  to  us  and  evils 
to  them,  are  no  doubt  connected  incidentally  with  the  relatioii, 
(and  what  human  relation  is  without  incidental  evils  t)  but  tibe 
relation  itself,  is  the  very  best  possible  for  both  the  races,  thus 
strangely  brought  together  in  God's  mysterious  Providence. 
Existing  as  they  do  in  the  midst  of  us,  the  end  of  this  relation 
would  necessarily  be  the  end  of  all  their  wonderM  progress— 
the  beginning  of  their  retrogression,  very  rapidly,  into  the  bar 
barism  out  of  which  we  have  been  Gk)d's  agents  in  partiy  re- 
claiming them ;  and  existing  as  they  do  in  the  midst  of  us,  tht 
end  of  this  relation  would  be  the  end  of  all  ability  on  our  and 
their  part  to  dwell  peaceably  together.  Therefore  the  relatioa 
is  fockL    Asd  bom  under  it,  we  and  they  both  liM it)  and 
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under  it,  all  things  taken  into  view,  we  and  they  constitute  to- 
gether, perhaps,  the  happiest  people  in  the  whole  world !  Such 
we  conceive  to  be  the  position  which  the  South  takes.  And  to 
that  portion  of  our  Northern  brethren  who  have  so  much  desire 
to  teach  us  how  unfortunate  and  miserable  our  lot  is,  and  also 
how  sinful  is  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  we  saj,  you 
neither  know  the  facts  nor  comprehend  the  principles  of 
the  case.  It  is  you  that  need  instruction,  concerning 
every  part  of  the  subject.  And  there  are  thousands  of 
you,  whom  a  single  winter  spent  at  the  South,  would  be 
fofficient  to  emancipate  from  die  thraldom  of  your  preju- 
dicea  and  your  erroneous  conceptions.  What  judgment  will 
Idstory  pass  on  men,  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  misrepresentations  about  things  not  three  days'  jour- 
ney from  their  own  homes  ?  These  deceived  thousands  are  vic- 
tims to  those  systematic  efforts  for  manufacturing  public  senti- 
ment,  which  have  been  carried  on  by  tlie  self-confident  reformers 
of  society  at  the  North,  during  twenty-five  years  past,  and  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  younger  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion there  have  been  educated.  But  there  are  thousands  of 
these  deceived  people,  whom  a  journey  of  three  days  might  im- 
deceive  I  No  such  short  and  simple  process,  however,  would 
suffice  for  purging  the  vision  of  the  authors  of  this  system  of 
misrepresentation  and  delusion.  Theirs  is  the  total  blindness  of 
adogmatizmg  fanaticism.* 

Kb  religious  editors,  we  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  discuss- 
log  in  our  pages,  a  question  which  in  several  important  aspects 
is  manifestly  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  question.  That 
the  question  has  been  raised,  we  very  much  regret,  because 


*To  those  in  England  who  sympathixed  with  the  ferocions  and  disorganizing 
prindples  of  infidel  France  at  the  Rerolntion,  Borke  giTes  the  name  of  **new 
fuatkks  of  popular  arbitrary  power."  "Extraordinary  quMtiona  of  law,'*  (like 
^idknmng^  or  as  they  called  it  the  eaahiering  of  a  King,)  *'  which  are  always 
pn-cmtnently  queetions  of  dispositions,  of  means,  of  probable  consequences^ 
nfter  than  of  positiTO  rights,"  these  men  settled  without  any  difficulty,  for  be- 
ing bUnded  by  their  fanaticism  they  saw  no  difficulty.  Not  one  of  them  doubted 
Wt  that  *•  nature  had  qualified  hiih  to  administer  in  extremities  this  eritieal, 
Utttr  potion  (vf  RsvoliUion)  to  a  ikUmpmd,  Slat*." 
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while  its  diBCUBsion  cannot  be  expected  to  answer  the  practid 
end  it  contemplates,  it  will  certainly  divide  public  opinio 
amongst  us,  and  this  division  must  tend  to  alienate  from  on 
another,  those  who  ought  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Wh 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  you  agitato  the  question,  it  you  a] 
prehend  such  consequences  from  the  very  discussion  ?  We  az 
swer,  because  the  discussion  is  begun,  and  u})on  one  side  i 
going  on  continually ;  and  because  we  would  see  our  Souther 
people  not  abandoning  their  now  impregnable  jiosition  for  on 
which  they  cannot  hold.  We  have  the  highest  respect  for  tb 
majority  of  the  committee.  Their  report  is  able.  Their  motive 
are  pure  and  patriotic.  But  we  fear  that,  for  uncertain  resull 
and  doubtful  advantages,  tliey  are  relinquisliiug  tlie  most  vali 
able  fniits  of  our  past  victories  in  this  mighty  conflict  with  th 
whole  civilized  world;  as  well  as,  tlie  most  indispensable  necei 
sities  for  further  conquests  by  us,  in  the  stniggles  which  renuuii 
We  stand  already  on  a  very  high  vantage  ground.  Our  jkw 
tion  is  one  tliat  has  proved,  to  us  and  to  the  world  of  our  assail 
ants,  its  impregnable  strength.  The  South  must  not  forsak 
that  position.  We  feel  impelled,  as  her  sons,  to  speak  to  on 
mother  I  We  sliall  strive,  on  our  part,  in  speaking,  not  t 
wound  the  feelings  of  one  of  her  children. 

The  occasion  of  these  reports  was  funiished  by  certain  sug 
gestions  to  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  contained  in  Goip 
Adams'  Message,  December,  1857.  The  late  Governor's  ai^ 
ment  for  the  re-opening  of  tlie  trade,  as  quoted  by  the  majorit 
of  the  Committee,  is,  briefly,  that  tlie  demand  for  cotton  i 
greater  than  the  Soutli  can  meet,  not  for  want  of  land,  bn 
labor;  and  that  the  immediate  consequence  must  be  a  stil 
higher  price  for  cotton,  by  which  the  growtli  of  tlie  article  h 
other  countries  will  certainly  be  so  much  stimulated  as  finall; 
to  furnish  a  foreign  supply  of  it,  and  in  time  to  destroy  on 
now  partial  monopoly.  England  and  France  are  already 
making  systematic  efibrts  to  produce  cotton  in  the  East  Indie 
and  in  Algeria.  The  present  high  price  of  the  article  help 
them  to  succeed  in  these  efforts.  Tlio  true  policy  of  theft 
Southern  States  is  to  have  the  price  reduced.  We  must  mak 
up  for  this  reduction  by  making  laxgor  crops.    To  do  this,  wx 
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want  more  labor;  and  to  be  able  to  get  more  labor,  we  must 
dieapen  l^^bor  by  getting  more  slaves  from  Africa.    To  the 
objeetion  that  this  would  be  wrong^  Gov.  Adams  replies  that 
daveiy  has  benefited  those  now  here,  and  would  benefit  those 
to  be  brought.    To  the  objection  that  opening  this  trade  will 
lessen  the  value  of  slaves,  and  ultimately  destroy  the  institu* 
tion,  he  replies  by  asserting  that  unrestricted  immigration  has 
not  diminished  the  value  of  labor  in  the  North  West.    He 
maintains  that  the  Act  of  Congress,  which  declares  the  slave 
trade  piracy,  is  a  brand  upon  us  that  ought  to  be  removed ;  for, 
if  the  slave  trade  be  piracy,  then  our  slaves  must  be  plunder. 
And,  accordingly,  he  urges  the  State  to  withdraw  her  assent 
to  this  act,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  direct  condemnation  of  our- 
eelvea.    He  regards  more  sla'v^s  to  be  necessary  to  a  restoration 
4>f  the  South  to  an  equality  of  power  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  fuU  development  of  our  peculiar  form 
of  society ;  and,  theretbre,  considers  that  we  are  bound  by  a 
most  sacred  obligation  to  give  that  form  of  society  the  means 
of  expansion,  and  to  press  it  forward  to  a  perpetuity  of  pro- 


Reporting  favorably  to  the  Legislature  upon  these  views  and 
suggestions  of  his  late  Excellency,  the  majority  succinctly  re- 
view the  whole  course  of  British  policy  on  this  subject;  the 
vastness  <rf  England's  former  colonial  resources  for  procuring  a 
supply  of  those  tropical  productions,  which  are  the  great 
demand  of  the  age ;  her  now  acknowledged  error  in  ruining  her 
West  India  Islands ;  the  failure  of  her  "  apprentice  "  system  for 
the  manumitted  slaves,  and  also  of  her  ^^  free  emigrant "  and 
"  coolie  "  system ;  and  the  now,  more  than  ever,  maiufest  failure 
of  her  gigantic  efibrts  to  obtain  cotton  in  the  East  Indies.* 
They  maintain,  that  failing  to  obtain  any  actual  release  from 
file  dilemma  into  which  she  has  fallen,  England  now  seeks  a 
ccmparatiTe  result.  She  would  embarrass,  jeopardize  and 
ci^ppIe  US,  who  have  not  followed  her  example ;  have  not  abol- 


*  The  geDtlemen  of  the  msjoritj  appear  to  differ  from  Got.  Adams  npon  the 
qantion  of  fact,  regarding  the  past  saeoeee  and  the  probable  fatnre  eoeeeu  of 
QiMl  BrftaiA  in  frowiBg  ootton  la  the  SMt  Isdtai. 
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ifihed  slavery ;  and  bo  are  continuing  to  supply  commerce  with 
the  products  which  civilization  demands  as  the  necessaries  oi 
life.  Brazil  and  Cuba  she  also  includes  in  her  crusade  against 
slavery,  which  is  simply  a  scheme  for  self-compensation  for 
injuries  she  has  done  to  herself.  K  she  can  succeed  in  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  these  three  countries,  but  especially  amongst  ud, 
then  will  all  other  countries  be  reduced  to  the  same  rdalme 
productive  capacity  with  herself*. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Britisli  efforts  to  procure  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  by  these,  the  only  three  slaveholding  powers  of 
America,  the  Majority's  Report  dwells  upon  the  grounds  which 
England  certainly  had,  at  the  time  she  abolished  the  institution 
in  her  colonies,  to  believe  that  her  example  would  be  followed 
in  this  country.  The  hope  was  reasonable.  Confined  then  to 
but  a  few  States;  debarred  from  increase  by  importation;  un- 
popular at  home ;  denounced  abroad ;  who  could  have  foreseen 
that  in  a  single  generation,  slavery  would  live  down  all  these 
obstacles  to  its  progress  ?  The  reasonable  hope  of  the  British 
was  blasted.  Shortly  and  unexpectedly,  but  by  some  mighty 
impulse,  the  tide  of  abolition  was  checked  in  the  border  States 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky ;  and  slavery  in  these  Southern  States 
is  now  vindicating  the  majesty  of  its  power  in  the  very  neces- 
sities of  all  mankind. 

But  not  only  did  the  original  slave  States  continue  to  be 
such,  but  Florida  and  Louisiana  added  four  to  their  number. 
Texas  also,  notwithstanding  all  the  earnest  and  artful  efforts  of 
England  to  make  out  of  her  a  rival  cotton  producing  country  at 
our  very  door,  which  should  use  free  and  not  slave  labor;  pre- 
ferred to  hearken  to  nature's  voice,  and  the  cry  of  the  blood  in 
her  own  veins,  and  joined  herself  to  her  sister  States.  This  Ixui 
direct  effort  of  Great  Britain  to  embarrass  slavery  amongst  us 
having  failed,  she  has  ever  since  been  resorting  to  indirect 
means.  She  is  stimulating  the  blind  fury  of  Northern  Aboli- 
tionists. Our  domestic  and  our  foreign  foes  are  in  league 
together.  And  both  by  treaty  stipulations  with  this  foreign 
nation,  and  by  legislative  enactments  on  the  part  of  our  own 
government  at  home,  is  it  attempted  to  undermine  and  over- 
throw our  Southern  institutions;  as  well  as  by  a  domestic 
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popular  agitation  which  has  long  been  stirring  up  all  the  evil 
passions  <^  the  nation^  and  filling  the  conntry  witli  discord  and 
dissemdoB.  Thns  the  most  powerftil  maritime  nation  of  Europe, 
has  been  for  half  a  centnry,  and  still  is  striving  to  rain  us ; 
while,  at  home,  the  section  that  is  conducting  in  a  like  spirit 
towards  us,  is  soon  to  have  the  complete  control  of  this  govern- 
ment I  What  then  shall  the  South,  the  whole  united  South 
do  ?  The  report  answers,  that  they  must  shape  their  course, 
80  as  to  convert  our  enemies  into  friends,  through  a  double 
conviction  of  their  own  interests  and  our  rights. 

It  then  proceeds  to  shew  that  slavery  became  popular  at  the 
Sonth    when    the    culture    of   cotton,   rice,    tobacco,  sugar, 
hemp,  &C.J  became  profitable ;   but  that  it  became  also,  at  the 
same  time  beneficial  through  these  productions,  both  to  the 
N<»ih  and  to  Great  Britain.    Slavery  thus  depends  on  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  commerce  and  manufactures,  in 
their  turn,  depend  on  slavery.    For  the  rescue  of  slavery  then 
from  its  impendmg  dangers,  the  ways  and  means  of  supplying 
the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  cotton,  claim  our  earnest 
consideration.    The  abolition  of  slavery,  hitherto,  has  been  pre- 
vented by  the  necessity  of  its  jfruits.    K  it  should  not  continue 
to  make  itself  necessary  hereafter,  it  must  be  abolished.    Now, 
if  the  demand  for  cotton  increases  and  slavery  cannot  propor- 
tionably  multiply  its  hands  and  arms,  so  as  to  furnish  the  needed 
supply  of  this  article,  mankind  will  be  forced  to  find  a  supply 
elsewhere,  and  slavery  will  thus  become  less  and  less  a  neces- 
sity.    Our  present  partial  monopoly  of  the  cotton  trade,  there- 
fore calls  for  a  more  abundant,  and  thus  a  cheaper  supply  of 
labor,  and  this  necessitates  the  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade. 
'  The  report  then  takes  up  a  discussion    of  the    question, 

\  whether  the  true  interests,  Jh'st  of  South  Carolina,  and  then 
kcondlyj  of  the  whole  South,  and  then  thi/rdly^  of  the  whole 
.  1  woild,  demand  an  increase  of  slaves  in  these  States.  It  is  urged 
£  I  thit  in  this  State  alone,  we  have  5,000,000  acres  of  good  land 
;b  1  not  in  cultivation,  of  which,  1,800,000  acres  are  rich,  but  unre- 
n  I  daimed  swamp  and  river-bottom,  lying  in  the  malarious  sec- 
l      tioia  of  the  State,  where  no  agricultural  labor  but  that  of  the 
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negro  ever  can  subsist.  But  instead  of  our  having  the  requisite 
amount  of  negro  labor  for  the  cultivation  of  these  rich  lands, 
not  less  than  130,000  negroes  have  been  removed  to  the  west 
since  1820.  Dividing  the  sixty  years  of  the  United  States  cen- 
sus into  two  equal  periods  of  thirty  years,  our  slave  population 
increased  during  the  former  140  per.  cent.,  but  during  the  latter 
period  only  49  per  cent.; — ^while  the  increase  in  the « south 
western  States  has  been  from  300  to  900  per  cent.  But  the 
majority  insist,  that  even  looking  at  the  South  as  a  whole,  there 
is  not,  now,  a  supply  of  the  labor,  and  there  is  not  the  natural 
prospect  of  a  supply,  hereafter,  of  the  labor  which  is  required. 
But  if  South  Carolina,  and  if  the  whole  South,  need  an  increase 
of  slaves,  so  does  all  the  world  need  that  this  supply  be  fur- 
nished. Why  should  all  the  world  be  required  to  pay  us  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  for  cotton,  when  with  abundance  of  cheap 
labor  we  could  profitably  to  ourselves,  raise  it  for  them  at  ten 
cents  ?  Is  it  worth  while  for  the  world  to  shut  Africa  out  of  its 
only  sphere  of  usefulness,  simply,  that  they  may  be  compelled 
to  pay  us  five  cents  more  for  every  pound  of  cotton,  making  in 
a  crop  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  bales,  a  diflference  of 
$78,000,000  ?  And  then  the  report  dwells  on  the  well  known 
tremendous  consequences  which  agitate  England,  whenever 
her  manufactories  have  to  work  "short  time;"  and  asks,  what 
will  be  the  effects  on  England  and  the  North,  when  "short 
time"  shall  be  made  a  permanent  necessity  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creased price  of  cotton  ?  Shall  Africa  be  left  in  her  barbarism 
and  all  to  ruin  Europe  and  America  ? 

A  mere  glance  is  taken  in  this  Report  at  the  leading  object 
of  Northern  policy,  which  is  to  settle  our  Territories  as  hireling 
States  and  to  bring  them,  as  such,  into  this  Union,  more  rapidly 
than  the  South  can  introduce  slave  States.  They  have  a 
smaller  original  area  and  a  larger  original  population,  and 
besides,  they  receive,  annually,  from  four  to  five  hundred  thoa- 
sand  European  emigrants  to  swell  their  numbers,  while  we  have 
not  received  for  fifty  years  a  single  negro  1  And  if  in  tiie 
existing  struggle,  this  advantage  is  to  be  preserved  by  our  own 
consent  and  co-operation,  the  Beport  says,  it  would  be  wise 
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for  us  to  enter  into  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  our  days, 
and  to  bespeak  firom  some  chosen  historian  a  becoming  record 
of  our  decay  and  subjugation. 

The  remainder  of  tiiis  able  report  is  occupied  in  ui^ing  that 
liiia  State  should  exert  its  influence  with  Congress,  through  its 
Senatoxs  and  Bepresentatives,  for  the  repeal  of  all  acts  prohi- 
biting the  slave  trade,  and  of  all  treaty  stipulations  whatever 
on  the  subject :  because,  we  do  by  our  own  acquiescence  in 
thgee  acts,  denounce  ourselves  as  pirates,  since  time  cannot 
asnetify  wrong,  and  since  if  the  slave  trade  is  piracy  then  slaves 
are  plunder; — ^because  again,  these  treaty  stipulations  are  unjust 
to  the  South  as  taking  away  from  her  the  ability  to  use  the 
new  territories  aeqnired  by  this  government ;  and  as  at  the 
same  time  helping  to  stigmatize  and  hold  us  up  to  the  execra- 
ticm  of  mankind ; — and  because,  also,  these  treaties  do  consti- 
tate  one  of  those  entangling  alliances  with  a  foreign  nation 
against  which  the  Father  of  his  country  has  warned  us. 

There  is  also,  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  Report,  an  inci- 
dental and  veiy  brief  reference  to  four  objections  to  the  slave 
trade,  via :  the  general  inhumanity  and  injustice  of  it ;  the 
nibrings  it  involves  in  the  involuntary  separation  of  the  negro 
fiom  his  reUitives;  tiie  sufferings  it  involves  in  the  horrors  of 
the  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  sufferings  it  involves 
in  the  interior  wars  which  it  occasions.    The  third  of  these  is 
the  only  one  which  we  understand  the  Report  to  admit  as 
having  any  real  force.    The  others  are  referred  to  as  ^^  alleged" 
or  ^supposed."    This  third  one,  the  sufferings  of  the  passage, 
it  is  said,  could  all  be  reduced  by  proper  arrangements  to  the 
mtte  ordinary  inconvenience  of  the  sea  voyage  to  which  emi- 
gnnti  from  Europe  are  all  subjected. 

We  have  thus,  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  we  think  in  the 
ipntof  candor  and  fairness,  stated  the  contents  of  the  Majority's 
Bsport  Before  proceeding  to  a  statement  of  the  contents 
nd  acope  d  the  Minority's  argument,  we  take  occasion  here  to 
nmaik  that  while  we  admit  the  eloquence  and  force  with 
iluch  many  of  these  views  are  put  forth,  yet  we  are  constrained 
to  regvd  the  Report  as  a  signal  failure,  viewed  simply  as  the 
&6Qnon  of  a  great  question  of  State  policy.    It  seems  to  us 
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that  the  whole  argument  lacks  the  quality  of  practical  wisdom. 
It  theorizes  too  much.  Take,  for  example,  the  long  and  minute 
explanation  of  the  British  scheme  respecting  us.  They  have 
ruined  their  own  Islands,  and  now  they  go  round  about  continu- 
ally in  all  manner  of  circuitous  ways  with  a  view  to  reducing 
these  slaveholding  States  to  the  same  reUitive  productive  ca/pc^ 
city  with  their  Islands.  Not  being  able  to  procure  any  actual 
release  from  the  dilemma  into  which  she  brought  herself  by 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  she  now  seeks  this  com- 
parative result.  Tliis^s  the  key  to  her  policy.  Now,  we  say 
this  whole  theory  is  as  circuitous  as  is  the  policy  it  charges  <» 
England  I  The  simple  explanation  of  all  Great  Britain  has 
done  or  would  do  regarding  us,  is  just  this:  She  acts  from 
the  instinct  of  British  abolition  sentiment  and  from  the  instinct 
of  British  commercial  jealousy.  She  is  mad  with  fanaticism 
about  African  Slavery ;  but  there  is  a  method  in  her  madness. 
She  wants  cotton,  free  grown  if  she  can  get  it ;  but,  any  how 
and  by  any  means,  cheap  ;  and  to  get  it  cheap  she  must  have 
more  markets  for  it  than  one.  How  can  this  Report  maintain 
both  that  cotton  is  the  great  necessity  of  the  world,  and  yet 
that  England,  who  is  at  once  the  mistress  and  the  merchant  for 
a  very  great  part  of  the  world,  is  actually  desirous  to  destroy 
our  capacity  to  produce  the  article  ? 

We  submit  also,  that  the  same  lack  of  practical  good  sense 
appears  to  ch^acterize  the  plan  suggested  for  preventing  the 
world  from  finding  out  a  substitute  for  slavery  as  its  cotton 
producer.  The  Report  seems  to  imply  that  if  the  price  can 
only  be  kept  from  rising  too  high,  the  world  will  leave  to  us 
tlie  business  of  growing  its  cotton,  but  that  otherwise  a  substi- 
tute will  be  summoned  to  take  our  place.  Can  the  British 
government,  or  can  the  French  government  (for  these  consti- 
tute the  world  in  regard  to  this  matter)  do  any  thing  more  that 
they  are  not  now  already  doing  for  the  supply  of  this  substitute! 
Are  they  now  so  content  with  their  condition  of  dependence 
upon  our  market  for  cotton,  that  if  we  will  but  open  the  slav^ 
tradd  again  and  so  cheapen  cotton  somewhat,  they  will  no 
longer  seek  to  raise  cotton  in  the  East  Indies  or  Algeria?  IT 
we  get  rich  whenever  short-staple  cotton  is  worth  ten  ceats. 
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will  ihey  not  think  it  might  be,  even  at  that  price,  profitable  to 
their  subjects? 

Bat  it  is  with  the  utmost  gravity,  that  the  authors  of  this 
report  set  forth  this  plan.    It  is  presented  not  simply  in  the 
light  in  which  we  have  just  been  considering  it,  but  as  the  dis- 
tinct and  definite  answer  to  "  the  great  question.  What  is  to  be 
dcme?" — to  the  "great  question,  What  measures  should  be 
taken   by  the  South  to  rescue  slavery  from  its  impending 
dangers  f    (See  pp.  17  and  18.)    Now,  inasmuch  as  a  great 
issue  is  "presented  to  the  South  and  the  South  alone," — the 
186116  noAde  with  us  by  "the  most  powerful  maritime  nation  of 
Europe,  leagued  with  that  section  of  the  United  States  which  is 
•oon  to  have  the  government  in  its  own  hands,"  (see  p.  17) ; — 
this  great  issue  being  made  with  the  South  respecting  the  con- 
dnuance  of  slavery,  do  these  gentlemen  seriously  mean  to  say, 
as  wise  and  practical  men,  that  they  consider  "  the  only  rescue 
for  slavery  from  its  impending  dangers"  is  to  seek  to  re-open 
the  slave  trade?    They  do  say  it,  il*  we  have  not  totally  misap- 
prehended tlie  meaning  of  their  language.    Now,  for  ourselves, 
we  are  not  men  of  war,  but  of  peace.    Yet  looking  forth  from 
our  quiet  retreat  upon  tlie  turmoil  with  which  tliis  controversy 
has  filled  the  country,  and  regarding  the  real  issue  that  is  before 
UB  in  the  light  of  all  history ;   we  say,  that  no  such  scheme  as 
this  can  rescue  slavery  from  its  dangers,  and  that,  in  our  poor 
judgment,  nothing  can  hinder  this  controversy  from  being 
finidly  referred  to  the  "  bloody  arbitrament  of  the  sword,"  ex- 
cept, in  the  mercy  of  God  to  our  country  and  the  human  race, 
there  should  be  brought  about  a  great  change  of  moral  senti- 
ments and  opinions  at  the  North. 

This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  by  far  the  greatest  fault  we 
have  to  find  with  the  Beport  applies  to  its  general  tone  in  re- 
gard to  the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  the  question.    Not 
ody  does  it  make  light  of  all  objections  to  the  slave  trade  on 
fiuch  grounds  as  its  inhumanity  and  injustice,  speaking  of  the 
cmel  wars  of  the  interior,  and  the  forced  separation  of  the 
captives  from  children  or  parents  as  "  supposed  evils,"  (p.  41,) 
but  it  broadly  asserts  that  "it  is  now  conceded  throughout  the 
Boothem  States  that  the  slave  trade  does  not  violate  the  prin- 
16 
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cipleB  either  of  humanity  or  justice."  (P.  39.)  It  also  affinng 
that  "  No  element  of  morals  or  religion  enters  into  the  question 
whether  South  Carolina  needs  a  further  importation  of  ftlaves 
from  Africa.  It  stands  recorded  in  our  statutes,  that  we  have 
no  scruples  of  this  sort.  And  the  undivided  opinion  of  South 
CaroUna  is  that  the  importation  of  negroes  from  Africa,  and 
their  being  made  to  cultivate  our  soil  under  tlie  equitable  lawg 
which  control  and  protect  our  commonwealth,  would  violate 
no  law  of  Gk)d  nor  any  principle  of  justice."  (P.  20.)  We 
regret,  exceedingly,  that  the  majority  should  have  been  led  in 
tlie  earnestness  of  argument  and  in  their  patriotic  zeal,  to  make 
such  strong  statements.  That  they  are  far  too  strong  is  suffi* 
ciently  manifest  in  the  history  of  these  verj^  Reports.  Their 
being  laid  on  the  table,  without  discussion,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  together  for  distribution,  shews  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  them,  respecting  which  the  opinion  of  South  Carolina 
was  not  undivided.  One  part  certainly  of  that  "  something  ^ 
is  this  very  point  of  the  immorality  of  the  slave  trade.  Our 
people  do,  undoubtedly,  make  the  distinction  which  Gov. 
Adams  and  the  majority  repudiate,  between  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade.  As  respects  even  the  former^  public  sentiment 
amongst  us  is  better  than  some  of  our  laws,  and  makes  some 
of  these  laws  a  dead  letter^  because  they  were  suitable  only  to 
the  barbarous  character  of  our  slave  population  at  the  time 
they  were  made.  But  as  respects  the  latterj  public  sentiment 
amongst  us  regards  certain  features,  which  appear  to  be  insepar 
rable  from  it,  with  horror.  Those  "  wars,  to  which  the  trade 
undoubtedly  gives  rise  in  Africa,"  and  also  those  "involuntaiy 
separations  of  the  negro  from  his  relatives,"  are  not  estimated 
as  mere  "  supposed  "  evils.  Those  "  involuntary  separations," 
when  they  occur  amongst  our  slaves  here,  our  community  does 
not  regard  with  any  thing  like  indifference.  There  is  not  one 
member  of  this  Majority,  we  are  sore,  who  8o  regards  them; 
or,  who  would  for  any  reason  short  of  imperious  necessity  <»• 
else  flagrant  crime,  consent  to  such  a  separation  amongst  his  owb 
slaves !  And  though  we  all  know  that  our  slavery  has  made 
the  negro,  in  respect  to  his  social  feelings,  a  very  far  superior 
htmg  to  whal  the  negro  is  iai  Africa ;  still,  we  all  kiiow«ad  W9 
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■H  fisd,  that  there,  also,  he  ie  a  man,  and  that  thofi|^  a  very 
dflgnded  eavage,  the  mother,  at  least,  lovee  her  child  1 

We  object,   therefore,  veiy   etreniioiuly,  to   there  being 
anribed  to  South  Carolina  any  such  attitude  on  diese  moral 
fneationa,  because  it  is  both  nnjnst  to  the  State  and  injurioiiB 
to  OS  in  onr  battle  with  the  world.    Let  it  never  be  forgotten 
far  a  moment,  that  although  it  may  terminate  in  an  appeal  to 
fffoe,  thifl  hae  been  from  the  first  and  still  is  a  numd  conflict. 
We  lose  strength  whenever  we  abandon  the  ground  of  justice 
Imd  of  truth.    The  South  cannot  afford  in  such  a  struggle  as  this, 
to  lose  the  approbation  of  the  King  of  nations  and  the  support  of 
Jffib  Woid  against  all  her  foes.    We  feel  sure  that  the  gentlemen 
cf  this  Majority  donot  really  entertain  the  sentiments  which  these 
portians  ei  their  Beport  would  seem  to  imply.    We  feel  equally 
flore  that  the  respected  writer  of  it  has  not  intentionally  given 
to  his  eloquent  production  that  air  it  wears,  of  coldly  and  care- 
lessly determining  grave  questions  of  humanity  and  of  justice 
wpon  mere  grounds  (and  those  doubtful  grounds  at  best)  of 
State  policy;  that  air  it  wears  of  representing  Dollars  and 
Gents,  or  any  other  material  interests  to  be  the  great  interests 
4lf  society  amongst  us  I    He  knows  as  well  and  doubtless  feels 
as  sensibly  as  we  do,  that  great  as  is  the  value  to  the  South  of 
her  partial  monopoly  of  the  cotton  trade,  great  as  is  the  value 
to  her  of  her  present  enviable  (and  we  think  envied)  condition 
if  prosperity  and  peace  in  all  her  borders  and  amongst  all 
riisnrn  <^  her  people ;  yet,  she  has  a  higher  and  nobler  and 
flwre  valuable  interest  to  preserve — ^namely,  her  interest  in 
knor  and  duty  and  truth. 

'  The  Beport  of  the  Minority  begins  by  stating  the  stand  point 
from  whidi  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  (J.  J(dmston  Petti- 
grew,  Esq.,)  the  recommendations  of  Gov.  Adams  were  to  be 
nswed.    Had  he  been  considering  them  as  a  member  of  the 
Sag's  council  for  Ashanti  or  Dahomey;  looking  at  the  degrar 
Mum  of  the  miserable  Africans  there,  as  compared  with  their 
ioir  millions  of  enslaved  descendants  here,  robust,  fed,  clothed, 
wed  &r  when  sick  and  aged,  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
rdigum  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  enlightenment  of 
nabndngttrilisalifm;  hemic^aaftfiaandof  Aftioa^Jhaiw 
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advocated  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade.  But  objects  neuer 
home  have  profonnder  claims  upon  his  sympathy.  He  views 
the  subject  as  a  legislator  of  South  Carolina  bound  to  legislate 
for  her  good,  and  not  that  of  the  African  Continent.  Looking 
at  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  he  finds  it  necessary 
first  to  remove  certain  obstacles  to  a  clear  vision,  which  under 
the  guise  of  arguments  stand  in  the  way  of  our  true  perception 
of  our  interest  and  duty.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  these  illusions,  because  our  habit  of  repelUng  with  indigna- 
tion the  impertinent  attacks  of  our  enemies,  renders  it  difiicult 
for  us  to  regard  any  question  connected  with  slavery  in  that 
light  of  impartial  and  dispassionate  reason,  which  and  which 
alone  the  emergency  demands.  The  first  of  these  is  the  opinions 
on  one  branch  or  on  another  of  this  whole  question  of  slavery 
which  the  outside  world  may  entertain.  Tlieir  information  is 
not  correct;  their  judgment  not  impartial.  Neither  the  Abso- 
lutists nor  the  Democrats  of  Europe, — ^neither  the  fanatics 
of  England  nor  those  of  the  North,  should  have  any  influence 
upon  us,  when  for  one  or  for  another  reason  they  denounce  us 
and  our  institutiouQ.  And  very  necessary  is  it  for  us  now,  not 
to  follow  the  false  lights  which  England  and  France  are  hold- 
ing out  to  us  in  respect  to  the  slave  trade.  The  lesson  we 
should  learn  from  the  ^nces  and  the  crimes  of  our  enemies  is  not 
that  of  imitation.  Never  was  any  system  entertdned  by  en- 
lightened nations  so  disgraceful  to  himianity  and  so  devoid  of 
any  mitigating  features,  as  their  system  of  Coolie  and  Appreur 
tice  traffic.  Even  in  its  most  barbarous  days,  tiie  slave  trade 
had  some  redeeming  features ;  there  was  room  to  hope  for 
eventual  good.  But  this  traffic  is  worse  than  the  worst  West 
India  Slavery,  for  the  hirer  of  these  apprentices  is  not  restrained 
either  by  the  kindness  which  every  man  naturally  feels  to  his 
own  family,  black  and  white,  or  by  that  impulse  which  always 
prompts  a  man  to  preserve  his  own  property.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  system  has  been  devised 
which  encourages  the  master  to  work  his  slaves  to  death  in  a 
specific  number  of  years.  Far  from  following  their  example, 
the  conduct  of  these  Abolitionists  should  rouse  in  us  only  s 
hoROT  of  liidr  syitematie  emelly  and  their  hoUow  hypodriqr. 
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The  BecondfaUacuma  idea^  which  the  Minority  broBh  out  of 
their  way,  is  tiie  idea  Boggeated  by  Oov.  Adams  that  the  epithet 
jixmeffy  applied  to  the  slaye  trade,  Btigmatixes  our  property  in 
ihnreB  as  plunder.  The  distinction  is  a  broad  one  between  malum 
f»  M,  and  malum  jnvhibtinm.    That  law  of  nations  which  makes 
the  slave  trade  piracy  has  no  reference,  and  can  in  no  way  apply 
to  our  slaves.    Washington  and  the  other  great  Southrons  of  his 
day  were  equally  removed  from  the  two  extremes  of  stigmatizing 
own  property  as  plunder,  and  of  ascending  the  same  platform 
the  heroes  of  the  middle  passage.    The  fraud  and  violence 
which  there  may  have  been  in  the  inception  of  our  title  to  this 
{KWiperiy  no  more  vitiates  that  title,  than  is  the  title  to  perhaps 
every  particular  acre  of  land  in  Europe  vitiated  by  the  tears  of 
despoOed  widows  and  orphans  which  have  bedewed  some  one  or 
other  of  its  links.    To  impugn  the  title  to  these  acres,  in  the 
present  possessor,  is  to  fall  into  the  slough  of  socialism.    There 
is  little  reason,  therefore,  for  this  sensitiveness  on  our  part  at 
die  epithet  of  piracy  which  our  fathers  affixed  to  the  slave  trade. 
A  iMrd  idea  calculated  to  influence  the  question  upon  other 
gjRmnds  than  its  merits  is,  that  if  the  trade  were  now  open  we 
wouM  be  unwilling  to  close  it,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
reopened.    The  report  controverts  the  premise  of  this  argu- 
ment.   The  considerations  unfavorable  to  this  traffic  which  put 
m  end  to  it  amongst  us  in  1787,  would  probably  prevail  now 
to  pat  it  down.    But  granting  the  premise  the  conclusion  does 
not  follow.    Governments  are,  with  reason,  chary  of  meddling 
with  labor,  the  most  delicate  of  all  questions  they  have  to  touch. 
If  the  trade  were  in  operation  we  might  hesitate  to  revolutionize 
OBT  system.    Our  ancestors  however  did  cautiously  close  the 
trade.    South  Carolina  anticipated  the  action  of  Congress  by 
twenty  years.    Every  member  of  Congress  from  this  State  voted 
for  the  measure,  save  one,  and  he  differed  on  a  point  of  detail. 
Hie  proper  inference  to  draw  from  their  conduct  would  be  to 
levre  oar  syst^n  of  labor  in  its  present  flourishing  and  prosper- 
ooB  oonditiocu 

The  main  question  is  now  before  us — ^Will  the  re-opening  of 
tbeSlave  Trade  benefit  South  Carolina? 
The  JIni  argument^  considered  by  the  Minority,  is  the  one 
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detailed  pretty  foDy  above,  regarding  the  necessity  of  cheapen- 
ing the  price  of  cotton.  The  report  admits  that  the  re-opening 
of  this  trade  would  cheapen  laborers,  but  denies  that  this  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  cheapen  labor  and  so  cheapen  cotton.  The 
increase  of  labor  would  not  be  proportionate  to  the  increase  of 
laborers,  because  of  the  manifest  inferiority  of  what  would  be 
imported.  Not  only  the  specified  number,  deemed  necessary 
to  be  added  to  our  laborers,  must  be  imported,  but  an  additional 
number  to  give  the  additional  amount  of  labor  demanded.  Add 
to  this  a  still  further  additional  number  to  compensate  for  the 
deterioration  in  character  and  efficiency,  on  the  part  of  our  own 
educated  and  civilized  negroes,  to  be  certainly  produced  by  the 
introduction  amongst  tliem  of  many  thousands  of  idle,  slovenly, 
insubordinate  barbarians.  The  nett  profits  of  this  deteriorated 
slave  labor  would  therefore  be  less  than  of  slave  labor  as  at 
present  amongst  us; — ^for,  a  plantation  of  slaves  would  eat, 
drink  and  wear  as  much  after,  as  before  the  revival  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  cost  of  medical  advice  would  be  as  great  as  ever. 
The  actual  running  expense,  then  of  growing  a  certain  amount 
of  cotton  would  be  greater,  and  the  nett  profits  (which  are  all 
that  benefit  a  people  who  produce  to  export)  would  be  two  de- 
grees less.  Thus,  the  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade  would  not 
cheapen  cotton.  But  it  would  reduce  the  value  of  our  slaves, 
according  to  the  plain  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  political 
economy,  that  when  a  certain  quantity  of  any  article  is  in  the 
market,  the  natural  effect  of  introducing  an  additional  quantity 
of  the  same  is  to  diminish  its  previous  value.  Thus,  if  to  the 
400,000  slaves  which  we  now  have  in  this  State  100,000  more 
from  Africa  were  added,  the  loss  in  market  value  of  the  400,000 
woxdd  be  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  And  then  as 
soon  as  the  demand  for  labor  should  be  supplied,  there  would 
inevitably  ensue  an  instantaneous  and  a  vast  depression,  till 
the  extreme  point  were  reached  where  capital  invested  in  the* 
trade  would  yield  no  greater  return  than  if  invested  in  any 
other  branch  of  commerce.  The  report  then  discusses  at  some 
length  the  question  who  would  benefit  by  cheap  cotton ;  shews 
that  the  price  of  our  great  staples  is  not  much  higher  than  we 
suTjr  ToaaonaMy  demand,  the  ponce  ct  efftry  thing  ebo  in  the 


oommerdal  w<nrld  having  risen  aleo  through  a  combination  of 
oauaoo,  Mine  real,  some  fictitions  and  transitoiy; — that  the 
BMrease  d  a  few  cents  in  the  ponnd  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
iniportanoe  to  the  manufactorer,  the  prime  cost  of  the  article 
bring  only  »  muOl  portion  of  the  price  he  imposeB  on  huicnuh 
feomers  for  the  manufactured  goods; — that  the  objection  to 
dare-cotton  with  the  vast  majority  of  Europe  is  really  from 
Afiir  apprehensions  as  to  the  stabilitjr  of  slaveiy,  their  prevalent 
idea  being  that  Southern  society  slumbers  on  a  volcano; — ^tbat 
biglaad  and  France  can  never  deprive  us  of  our  monopoly; — 
ind  that  not  only  is  no  great  evil  impending  over  us  whidi  a 
ndnctioii  in  the  juice  of  cotton  could  avert,  but  that  if  the  price 
wore  reduced  it  would  be  the  British  manufacturer  alone  who 
vaaM  reap  the  benefit 

The  06OMd  arj^ftment  is,  that  we  suffer  under  a  deficiency  of 

legro  labor,  by  reason  of  the  transfer  of  our  slaves  to  the  West. 

the  Report  denies  that  any  such  ruinous  consequences  appear 

as  are  ascribed  to  this  cause.    Instead  of  mansions  crumbling 

ad  plantations  gone  to  ruin  from  want  of  labor,  every  where 

prosperity  is  visible,  every  where  lands  have  risen  in  value, 

sreiy  where  wealth  is  accumulating ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 

iiaftB  on  our  resources  by  summer-absenteeismj  the  invested 

Q^Atal  would  be  immense.    But  admit  the  statement— does 

tte  slave  trade  offer  a  remedy  ?    Our  agricultural  staples  are 

Siee,  Sea  Island  Cotton  and  Upland  Cotton.    The  two  first  are 

Moeesarily  confined  to  a  small  territory,  and  constitute  a  real 

■onopoly.    The  cost  of  labor  is  a  small  item — ^the  consumer 

pSfs  for  it,  not  the  producer.    The  idea,  then,  of  moving  else- 

iribere  to  cultivate  these  two  staples  is  preposterous.    As  to  the 

Aird  staple,  vix. :  Upland  Cotton,  the  Beport  shews  that  three 

itaMiits  enter  into  price.    1.  The  passive  element,  land,  &c. 

%  The  active  element,  labor,  &e.    3.  Transportation ;  but,  that 

only  one  of  these  can  be  concerned  in  causing  the  transfer  of 

mt  labor  to  the  West.    That  one  is  the  greater  productiveness 

of  Mme  of  the  lands  there.    Now,  will  the  ^vival  of  the  slave 

Indi  tffcNrd  us  any  remedy  for  this  ?    It  would  not    Time  is 

die  sure  remedy,  ior  it  will  woi^  the  two-fold  operation  of 

niagdia  ptioaof  lands  in  the  Wm^sxkd  of  wearing  thaai 
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out.  It  should  be  the  ambition  of  our  statesmen,  howeyer,  to 
apply  another  remedy,  and  that  is  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
rendering  some  one  or  all  throe  of  the  elements  of  price  more 
efficient  at  home.  Improve  the  soil,  improve  the  slave, 
improve  the  means  of  transportation — ^these  constitute  the 
remedy  suggested  by  the  Minority. 

The  third  argument  is,  that  to  re-open  the  trade  will  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  poor  non-slaveholder.  This  is,  of  all 
arguments,  the  weakest.  The  poor  man,  who  holds  no  slaves, 
has  no  source  of  wealth  but  his  own  labor ;  and  the  effect  of 
this  trade,  it  is  maintained,  will  be  to  cheapen  labor.  If  it 
cheapen  the  labor  that  is  to  be  bought,  it  will  also,  in  like  pro- 
portion, cheapen  the  labor  that  is  to  buy.  It  would  be  hard  to 
shew  how  this  can  benefit  the  poor  man  that  holds  no  slaves- 

These  are  all  the  arguments  for  re-opening  the  trade.  Let 
us  now  consider  objections  to  this  scheme. 

The  Jlrat  objection  arises  from  tlie  number  of  Africans  it  will 
require.  The  end  proposed  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  slave 
staples,  say  to  one-half.  Then  you  must  double  the  amount  of 
labor,  which  is  now,  say  four  millions  slaves,  by  importing  four 
millions  of  negroes  from  Africa.  But,  you  must  add  something  to 
make  up  for  their  want  of  efficiency.  Tliree  American  negroes 
are  certainly  equal  to  four  Africans ;  the  number,  then,  to  be 
imported  will  be  four-thirds  of  four  millions.  But  the  value  of 
our  four  millions  will  be  reduced  by  contamination  at  least 
one-fourth,  which  will  require  an  additional  importation  of 
four-thirds  of  one  million — making  the  whole  number  required,' 
in  order  to  double  our  labor,  equal  to  four-thirds  of  four  mil- 
lions added  to  four-thirds  of  one  million.  But  labor  is  but  one 
element  of  price.  To  reduce  the  price  of  slave  produce,  the 
slave  trade  must  affect  the  cost  also  of  land  and  transportation. 
Now,  allow  that  land  and  transportation  contribute  two-fifths 
to  price,  and  leave  for  labor  the  other  three-fifths.  The  reduc- 
tion upon  this  two-fifths  of  the  price,  (which  two-fifths  equal,  of 
course,  two-thirds  of  the  labor  element,)  will  call  for  an  addi- 
tional importation  of  two-tliirds  of  four  millions  of  American 
slaves,  equal  to  four-thirds  of  two-thirds  of  four  millions  of 
Afirieaa  alavoa.    The  grand  total,  therefbrei  of  importatum  to 
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aocompliAh  a-reduction  of  one-half  in  the  price  of  Blare  Btaples 
will  thus  be  four-thirds  of  fonr  millions  jp^  four-thirds  of  one 
million,  j?{u^  fonr-thirds  of  two-thirds  of  fonr  millions,  equal  to  ten 
and  two-ninths  miUions  I  Those  who  are  surprised  at  the  result 
must  remember  that  political  problems  involve  more  than  one 
condition,  and  are  not  to  be  solved  by  simple  arithmetic.  The 
calculus  would  be  a  much  more  suitable  instrument  for  inves- 
tigation. The  project,  of  course,  never  could  go  so  far.  Long 
before  it  could  reach  this  point  the  market  of  slaves  would  be 
gutted;  slave  labor  worthless — ^nay,  an  incubus ;  cotton  down 
to  five  or  six  cents;  the  English  manufacturer  bloated  with 
wealth ;  the  planter  not  able  to  hxij  provisions  or  clothing  for 
liis  slaves  I 
-  The  second  objection,  is  derived  from  the  character  of  the 
population  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  fill  the  land*  So  far 
from  being  that  paragon  of  all  virtues  which  Abolitionists,  in 
their  cant,  represent  the  African  in  his  native  land  to  be,  he  is 
rather  a  sanguinary  barbarian,  with  whom  polygamy,  theft, 
violence  and  deceit,  are  virtues.  Such  is  the  population  which, 
chattering  a  foreign  tongue,  is  to  be  ^distributed  in  millions 
throughout  the  land ! 

The  Report  proceeds  to  consider  the  efiect  of  this  importation 
ypan  cur  presefU  slaves^  not  in  the  economical  point  of  view 
before  looked  at,  but  in  the  moral  aspect,  which  does  also  so 
directly  infiuence  their  pecuniary  value.    We  have  a  succint, 
but  dear  statement  of  the  powerful  operation  of  our  civilization 
snd  of  our  Christianity  upon  this  Barbarian  race,  during  the  half 
omtniy  which  has  elapsed  since  the  slave  trade  ceased  to  bring 
in  its  "New  Negroes."    The  American  Negro  is  hardly  recog- 
nisable as  the  same  being  he  was.    Labor  is  no  longer  so  repugn 
ntnt  to  his  disposition  as  to  require  the  constant  terror  of  the 
Itth  to  impel  him  to  undertake  it.    He  feels  an  interest  in  the 
loQ  he  cultivates,  and  recognises  the  solidarity  uniting  himself 
tod  his  master.    Whenever  kindly  treated,  he  is  attached  to 
the  family ;  is  proud  of  his  young  master  and  mistress ;  and  there 
tie  none  to  greet  them  with  a  warmer  Welcome,  or  a  face  beam- 
ing with  more  joy,  when  they  return  home  at  their  school  vaca- 
tioDB,  tiban  the  did  servants  of  the  household*    He  is  unac- 
16 
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qiiainted  alike  with  the  pleaimreB  and  the  pains  of  freedom  and 
in  most  cases  sees  nothing  either  to  envy  or  to  respect  in  those 
of  his  own  color  whom  he  sees  in  that  position.  He  r^^ards 
the  white  man  as  belonging  to  a  superior  order  of  beingk 
Obedience  to  the  white  man  has  become  a  part  of  his  na- 
ture,— ^he  obeys  not  from  fear  but  education.  His  moral 
nature  is  instructed.  He  is  no  longer  a  mere  work-animal. 
He  knows  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
although  a  slave  he  is  still  a  responsible  moral  agent.  Into  the 
midst  of  this  people  whose  moral  as  well  as  physical  guardians 
we  are,  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  a  class  of  creatures  who  will 
do,  not  what  they  are  commanded,  but  what  they  are  foreed 
to  do;  who  recognize  no  duties;  who  have  never  heard  of 
IJBiws ;  to  whom  industry  is  unknown ;  who  are  yet  to  learn 
that  treachery  and  bloodshedding  are  wrong ;  who  have  been 
torn  from  their  native  land,  and  transferred  to  a  strange  soil 

and  climate,  to  obey  the  behests  of  a  strange  master  I  What 
must  be  the  effect  upon  our  slaves  ?  Those  wno  anticipate  only 

the  elevation  of  the  new  slaves,  forget,  how  evil  communicsr 
tions  corrupt  faster  and  more  easily  than  good  examples  im- 
prove. Tlie  great  improvement  we  have,  under  Providence, 
been  the  means  of  effecting,  is  due  very  much,  to  the  fact  that 
the  slave  trade  never  did  flourish  much  in  tliis  country,  and  has 
for  many  years  past  been  suppressed.  Beopen  this  flood  gate 
of  impurity,  and  all  that  we  have  accomplished  in  half  a  centuiy 
would  be  lost  and  tlio  cheapest  defence  of  our  institution 
sacrificed  to  a  mere  experiment. 

The  effect  of  this  importation  upon  musters  and  upon  the 
State  dt  large  are  described  -^th  so  much  force  and  eloquence, 
and  the  views  expressed,  do  so  justly  and  completely  reflect  the 
feelings  which  every  citizen  of  South  Carolina  finds  in  his  own 
breast,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  laying 
them  in  full  before  our  readers. 

'<  As  masteis  we  would  hsve  still  leas  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the 
result.  In  the  present  condition  of  South  Carolina,  agricultural  life  is 
jnreferred  by  the  ^reat  majority  of  her  citizens^  and  is  recommended  by 
»aay  o«h«r  oonmderations  than  mere  pecuniair  interest.  They  ate 
loth  to  yield  up  or  desert  the  homea  cc  their  &re&thers.    Thej  flad 
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A  iheir  natufftl  feelings  of  independenee  ere  gntified,  by  treediog 
Mlnelly  their  own  grounda ;  that  their  ehildren  grow  up  in  a  pure 
Mephere,  far  from  the  temptationa  of  oity  life.  Thn  Commonwealth, 
.  deriTee  an  advantage  in  the  possession  of  a  hardy,  self-reliant,  refined 
I  oduoated  body  of  qitisens,  who  are,  periiaps,  more  warmly  attached 
\mt  noil,  fmn  owning  it,  and  directly  superintending  its  cultivation. 
1^  to  the  existence  of  this  class  of  population,  the  certainty  of  seour 
jty  to  isolated  famUies  is  an  absolute  requisite.  Hence,  it  exists  only 
Bonntries  such  as  England  and  the  United  States,  which  have  gen- 
Uj  be  n  free  from  the  corse  of  foreign  invasion  and  internal  violenoe, 
lie  in  Franoe,  Spain,  etc.,  it  is  unknown,  with  the  occasional  excep*- 
a  of  some  feudal  Baron,  who  still  keeps  up  an  army  of  retainers, 
Eeient  to  ensure  his  castle  against  surprise.  One  of  the  charms  of 
Btaiion  life  consists  in  the  pleasant  intercourse  between  master  and 
pe;  charactenied,  as  it  generally  is,  by  kindness  of  feeling  on  both 
se.  The  introduction  of  half  a  million  raw  Africans,  such  as  have 
m  described,  would  quickly  alter  this  state  of  things.  The  idea  of 
^g  one's  fiun'ly,  even  for  a  day,  amid  a  mass  of  barbarians — ^vicious, 
raly,  discontented,  accustomed  to  the  rule  of  force,  speaking  a  differ- 
\  liBgaage,  and  never  having  learned  to  regard  their  master  as  their 
md — ^would  be  revolting  to  human  nature.  We  should  gradually 
ne  to  live  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  Europe;  proprietors  would 
ater  in  cities  and  villages,  paying  only  occasional  visits  to  their 
iperty ;  plantations  would  soon  be  held  in  copartnership,  as  invest- 
Bti,  and  the  only  interest  felt  would  be  in  the  factor's  balance.  The 
ner  would  cease  to  disturb  himself  about  the  moral  or  physical  condi*- 
a  of  his  slave.  How  could  he  sympathise  with  creatures  with  whom  he 
lid  not  even  converse  ?  How  could  he  expose  his  children  to  a  gang 
Mvnges,  accustomed  to  poison  or  to  murder;  or,  if  he  had  been  so 
Iseky  as  to  purchase  out  of  a  nation  of  that  description — ^to  canni- 
ian  *i  If  perchance  his  servants  were  to  die  from  cruelty,  or  over- 
tk,  in  his  absence,  the  slave  trade  would  offer  a  cheap  substitute,  and 
VB  would  be  no  neighborhood  of  gentlemen  to  brand  him  with  public 
Bion.  We  should  soon  be  driven  to  all  those  appliances  which  are 
(tanry  where  force  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  lever  of  govern- 
■i.  That  such  a  change  would  take  place  cannot  be  doubted.  To 
■ounce  it  desirable  would  be  to  offer  a  senseless  indignity  to  every 
aer  of  a  plantation;  for  though,  in  argument  with  strangers,  we 

ritly  treat  the  bond  between  master  and  slave— ensuring  protection 
one  and  obedience  to  the  other — as  merely  pecuniary;  yet,  we 
ifaiB  to  ourselves,  that  this  mode  of  defending  the  institution  is  forced 
M  us  by  the  necessity  of  selecting  such  considerations  as  will  be 
pMeiaied  by  our  opponents;  while  eveiy  slaveholder  would  be  indig* 
iiai  the  thought  tnat  those  by  whom  he  had  been  surrounded  from 
I  jottth  have  no  other  claim  upon  him  than  his  horse  or  his  ox.  The 
jnoDS  effect  of  the  Slave  Trade,  unr^er  this  aspect,  would  be  more 
psnljfelt  in  the  parishes  than  in  the  hill  country— «mig  to  the  great 
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preponderance  of  the  bIato  population,  which  alwrys  has  eodated  them, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  olimate,  always  will  exist. 

<<  If  the  relation  of  individual  owners  towards  their  slaves  would  be 
affectedi  not  less  would  bo  the  change  in  the  relation  of  society  to  the 
subject  masses  in  its  bosom.  It  is  a  universal  opinion  abroad,  that  ws 
retain  our  authority  through  the  ignorance  of  our  slaves  as  to  their  real 
strength ;  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case :  we  hold  it  undisputed— 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  their  real  streDgth.  An  ignorant  man 
is  controlled  only  by  the  visible  exhibition  of  power;  it  requires  education 
— and  a  considerable  degree  of  education — to  enable  him  to  comprehend 
obedience  to  the  law,  as  such ;  to  enable  him  to  see,  in  the  sheriff,  not 
an  individual  man,  nor  the  leader  of  an  armed  poue^  but  the  represen* 
tative  of  the  latent  force  of  a  whole  society.  This  is  an  idea  inculcated 
by  knowledge — not  ignorance.  Prussia  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
power  of  education,  in  causing  a  nation  of  brave  men  to  submit  to  an 
unlimited  military  despotism.  Were  our  slaves  ignorant  savages,  ws 
should,  indeed,  hold  our  individual  lives  by  sufferance.  Vbible  power 
and  authority  they  would  respect  and  nothing  else;  hence,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  render  power  viRible — ^unseen,  it  would  bo  despised. 
Moreover,  nations,  as  well  as  i:;dividuals,  can  bo  educated  to  obedience, 
and  the  opposite.  An  African,  whose  ancestors  have  delighted  his 
youth  with  tales  of  war  and  resistance  to  control,  grows  up  with  this 
sentiment  strong  in  his  breast ;  the  American  slave,  who  has  never 
heard,  save  of  peaceable  submission,  is  naturally  inclined  to  '.ubmit. 
Some  nations,  by  being  often  conquered,  have  been  thus  rendeied  per- 
manent cowards,  and  flee  at  the  sight  of  soldier  or  a  policeman.  We 
suck  in  rebellion  or  obedience  with  our  mother's  milk.  The  Americans 
afford  an  illustration  of  this  principle.  Perhaps  no  nation  on  the 
globe  is  more  high  tempered,  restless,  excitable  and  violent  in  resistance 
to  illegitimate  authority,  than  the  inhabitants  of  these  Southern  States; 
yet,  none  submit  with  more  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  to  the  commands 
of  the  law,  however  disagreeable.  The  American  General  at  the  head 
of  a  conquering  army  in  Mexico,  with  a  prostrate  nation  at  his  feet, 
was  ordered  to  lay  down  his  command  and  appear  before  a  oourt 
martial;  he  unhesitatingly  obeyed  the  mandate.  Mexicans  w«re 
unable  to  comprehend  such  conduct;  an  American  would  have 
been  incapable  of  comprehending  any  other;  the  one  had  been 
educated  to  law,  the  other  to  anarchy.  Our  slaves  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  influence  as  ourselves, — they  obey,  without  questioo, 
the  law  of  their  position ;  and  as  a  remarkable  consequence  there  has 
not  been  a  commotion  in  the  slave  population  of  this,  the  most  decid- 
edly slave  State  in  the  Union,  since  the  suppression  of  the  trade,  with 
the  single  exception  of  1822,  which  was  entirely  owing  to  emissaiiss 
from  the  West  Indies;  and  was,  moreover,  much  exaggerated  in  the 
reports  of  the  time.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  another  will  ever  take 
place.  A  partial  outbreak  they,  of  course,  will  not  make ;  and  the 
same  knowledge  which  would  fit  them  for  a  general  insurrection^  will 
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Dosi  ^feoCaally  detor  them,  by  ahowing  its  otter  futility.  With  tho 
atiodaction  of  savages,  a  now  night  would  descend ;  the  very  igno- 
raooe  hj  which  they  would  be  incapacitated  for  a  grand  scheme,  would 
nge  them  to  outrages,  individual  and  concerted,  cf  a  minor  character, 
Irwhieh  aa  unknown  tongpie  would  afford  convenient  means  of  eon* 
liahnent.  Theftsy  murders,  plantation  riots,  would  be  the  order  of  the 
isj,  until  the  old  West  India  system  was  introduced,  to  which  we  should 
lOQD  be  driven. 

"^'Snoh  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  realisation  of  this  project 
qMO  skures,  slaveholders  and  the  community  at  large.  Experience 
MiroboFales  these  deductions.  The  awful  character  of  Roman  elaveiy, 
rlMTO  the  bond  of  duty  was  not  correlative,  and  where  it  was  conse- 
nently  not  considered  improper  to  expose  such  slaves  as  had  outlived 
M  period  of  actual  labor,  to  starve  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  is  well 
kMwn ;  and  it  is  also  well  known  that  its  worst  features  were  developed 
bf  the  wars  of  Uie  Republic,  which,  by  reducing  whole  nations  of  barba- 
^mom  to  captivity,  produced  effects  similar  to  those  of  the  modem  slave 
nde.  But  it  is  useless  to  investigate  a  system,  which  in  its  practical 
ipantioD,  has  so  little  similarity  to  our  own.  The  West  India  system, 
B  its  origin  and  general  features,  offers  many  more  points  of  contact, 
f9k  we  know  that,  there,  the  slave  was  considered  a  mere  instrument  of 
abor ;  that  the  problem  was  at  a  given  price,  to  extort  from  him  the 
pMteet  amount  of  work  ;  that  the  average  length  of  his  life,  was  seven 
fsua,  at  the  end  of  which  his  place  was  supplied  by  another  African ; 
bkat  the  idea  of  any  other  than  a  mere  economical  relation  between  the 
HBiiter  and  the  slave  never  entered  into  the  brain  of  either — the  negro 
exebanged  an  African  for  a  West  Indian  master,  whether  the  change 
wm  beneficial  depended  upon  circumstances ;  that  one  desideratum  was 
Is  pravent  his  killing  himself  or  his  master,  being  from  his  barbarous 
astoe,  prone  to  do  both ;  that  the  means  of  control  were  suited  to  the 
BStoe  oif  the  authority ;  chains,  cart-whips,  swords,  barracons  were  in 
oniinary  use  on  eveiy  plantation.  Certainly  there  was  an  essential  dif- 
fennee  between  their  system  and  ours. 

Nor  is  the  history  of  Carolina  devoid  of  the  teachings  of  experience 
tstfaoee  who  are  willing  to  be  taught.  One  peculiarity  of  the  ante- 
molutionary  system,  was  the  great  apprehension  manifested  of  certain 
dhiees,  which  now  rarely  occur ;  or  if  so,  are  not  attended  with  serious 
jwaequcnees.     Runaways  seem  to  have  been,  as  in  the  West  Indies, 

C  objects  of  dread;  every  variety  of  punishment  was  invented  to 
them, — and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  as  contemporaneous  nar- 
ntivsBshew  them  to  have  filled  the  woods,  and  to  have  been  of  the  most 
hpsrate  oharacter,  recognizable  only  by  the  brand  of  their  owner 
Mat  in  upon  them.  Another  was  the  continual  fear  of  insurrection, 
fsr  which  there  was  ample  justification.  Another,  was  the  cruel  cor- 
fonal  nature  of  the  punishments  prescribed.  A  glance  at  the  statute 
W  wiU  bring  these  facts  into  relief."     (Pp.  25,  26,  27,  28.) 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  wm»  detail  of  the  vftriooa  Acta 
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of  AsBemblj  in  1690,  in  1713,  in  1751,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  pmiiBli* 
ment  of  negro  crimes.  The  punishments  were  snch  as  splitting 
the  nose,  catting  off  the  ear,  branding,  gelding,  cutting  off  one 
leg,  &c.,  &c.  All  these  were  very  different  from  what  are  now 
inflicted  upon  slaves,  or  what  were  then  inflicted  upon  the 
whites ;  in  the  one  case  the  appeal  being  to  the  body,  in  the 
other  to  the  moral  nature.  But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  dif* 
ference  ?  Doubtless  some  portion  of  it  is  due  to  the  progress 
of  the  age.  But  the  main  cause  of  difference  is  not  this  ;  our 
ancestors  were  not  so  much  more  cruel  than  ourselves.  On 
tlie  contrary,  these  punishments  were  at  tliat  time  so  revolting 
to  their  general  feelings,  that  legislative  wisdom  was  compelled 
to  impose  in  these  very  statutes,  heavy  penalties  upon  the 
masters  who  did  not  thus  pimish  runaways,  rebels  and  other 
criminals,  in  order  to  provide  for  tlie  security  of  tlie  State. 
What,  then,  is  the  chief  cause  of  all  this  amelioration  of  our 
discipline  ?  Tlie  Acts,  referred  to,  make  the  answer  plain.  "  For- 
asmuch as  the  negroes  are  of  barbarous,  wild  and  savage 
natures,  prone  and  inclined  to  rapine  and  inhumanity,  laws 
and  orders  should  in  this  province  be  made  for  the  good  regu- 
lating and  ordering  of  them.  Be  it  tlierefore,  &c.,  (fee.**  E[ere 
we  have  the  mystery  revealed.  Accustomed,  as  the  Africao. 
was,  to  obey  only  the  visible  manifestations  of  brute  force,  it 
was  necessary  to  appeal  to  his  physical  senses.  What  did  he 
know  of  duty  ?  What  did  he  care  for  a  rebuke  addressed  to 
his  moral  feelings  ?    He  must  see  his  blood  flow. 

The  next  point  discussed  is  the  effect  of  this  importation 
upon  the  increase  cf  the-  slave  jpopulatton.  To  the  British  West 
Indies  not  far  from  200,000,000  Africans  were  carried ;  after 
178  years  not  more  tlian  780,003  remained  I  To  St  Domingo, 
from  1680  to  1776,  there  were  carried  800,000  negroes ;  at  tiie 
latter  date  only  290,800  remained !  In  Cuba  competent  au- 
thorities estimate  the  annual  decrease  now  to  be  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent.  Thus,  in  climates  similar  to  their  own,  and  snr- 
rounded  by  tropical  abimdance,  despite  the  constant  freeh 
supply,  this  African  population  has  decreased  at  the  rate  of 
hundreds  per  cent,  in  a  century  I  In  the  United  Statea  a 
grataffing  diflEerence  meeto  our  view.    Tba  whole  number  im- 
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ported  was  about  400,000 ;  now  thej  number  about  4,000,000 1 
Kow,  why  ibould  the  daye  population  decrease  in  a  country 
and  dimate  like  their  own,  and  increase  in  one  that  is  very 
different  I  There  must  be  some  radical  difference  in  the  two 
qratemft— >that  difference  is,  that  amongst  us,  the  slave  trade 
Mver  existed  to  any  great  extent,  and  was  suppressed  almost 
ttitirely  fix>m  the  year  1790,  while  in  the  West  Indies  it  flour- 
ished without  limitations.    The  Seport  says  weU : 

''There  also  the  various  considerBtiooSy  already  alluded  to,  debarred 

Ihe  African  from  the  benefit  of  his  master's  solicitiide,  while  his  cheap- 

ms  deprived  him  of  anj  hold  upon  the  inferior  motives.    His  original 

fisH  were  not  eradioated,  they  were  merdy  aooommodated  to  the  new 

sseictj,  in  which  he  was  placed;  polygamy  became  promiscuous  oonou- 

binace;  brutal  debaucheries  undermined  ms  health,  and  continued  labor 

eompleted  the  work  of  ruin.  .  In  America,  the  promptings  of  nature 

wmA  self-interest  alike  contributed  to  produce  the  opposite  result.     8ur- 

■eeiided  in  his  manhood  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  cultivated 

the  paternal  acres  in  his  youth,  it  was  impossible  for  the  American 

planter  to  be  indifferent  to  their  welfare ;  the  kind  feelings  of  early 

dajB  were  exchanged  on  the  one  hand  for  the  respectful  attachment  and 

ehedienee  of  age,  and  on  the  other  for  a  benevolent  superintendence — 

naloie  revolted  at  treating  one  in  such  a  connection  as  a  mere  instm- 

sent  of  toil.     The  ties  of  marriage  were  acknowledged  and  respected ; 

die  claims  of  helpless  youth  and  feeble  old  age  recognized,  and  not  only 

wml,  hut  physical  wants  supplied;  if  the  cares  of  a  parent  sometimes 

ftiled,  those  of  a  master  were  ever  present.     Hence  this  rapid  increase, 

whioh  would  be  impossible  under  the  grinding  rule  of  a  tyranny ;  the 

£ut  is  at  once  the  consequence  and  proof  of  the  kindest  treatment. 

Hot  is  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  the  case  dependant  upon  virtue 

alooe,  from  the  influence  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of  mankind 

woald  be  exempt,  for  the  dictates  of  worldly  advantage  counsel  the 

■ne  oourse  to  those  who  are  devoid  of  the  finer  sensibilities ;  ill  treat- 

aent  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  loss,  for  which  there  is  no  slave  trade 

loaSbrd  a  cheap  compensation.     Both  classes  of  owners  are  thus  urged 

tthe  motives  imeotively  most  congenial  to  their  natures  to  adopt 
same  eoone.    Kevive  we  slave  trade,  and  all  this  will  vanish ;  we 
jUl  again  find  it  necessary  to  prescribe  by  statute  the  manner  of  feed- 

X slaves,  lest  they  be  compelled  from  want  of  nourishment  to  seek 
ge  and  subsbtence  in  the  forest."    Pp.  82,  88. 

Kezt)  there  is  presented  in  this  Beport  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
ttriy  legifllBtion  of  this  State  upon  this  question,  from  1698 
down  to  1808,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 
14N^  duit  <fa»  idea  <if  the  iiquriottg  toideney  of  the  i^^ 
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of  Barbarism  did  not  originate  witli  modem  Abolitiomsts,  nor 
was  forced  upon  the  reluctant  South  aa  a  stigma.  It  was  reoog- 
nized  in  Carolina  as  far  back  as  1714,  and  it  grew  out  of  the 
recognition  by  the  sterling  citizens  of  that  day,  in  their  eminent 
wisdom,  of  the  diflference  between  a  system  of  civilized  and  of 
barbarian  slavery.  To  the  wise  and  patriotic  legislation  of 
these  great  historical  Carolinians  of  1789  and  1791,  is  due  tilie 
present  felicitous  condition  of  our  laboring  population. 

Secondly  J  this  sketch  discloses  that  the  Barbarians  themselves 
were  not  the  only  barbarous  things  introduced  amongst  us  by 
the  slave  trade.  It  was  accompanied  by  all  manner  of  horrid 
diseases,  plague,  spotted  fever,  Sian  distemper,  and  Guinea 
fever,  which,  like  sharks,  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  slaves 
from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  the  Bay  of  Havanna  and  the  harbors 
of  our  own  coast. 

Tlie  Report  concludes  with  a  glance  at  the  consequences  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  mere  agitation  of  tliis  question.  "It  is 
undeniable  that  a  large  majority  of  tlie  people  of  the  South  is 
opposed  to  the  proposition,  and  that  if  put  to  the  vote  in  this 
State  to-morrow,  it  could  not  obtain  one-tenth  of  the  suffrages." 
Why  sow  dissension  amongst  ourselves  upon  a  measure  of 
hopeless  execution  and  at  best  of  doubtful  policy  ?  We  must 
not  suffer  our  judgment  or  our  policy  to  be  warped  by  a  spirit 
of  resistance,  however  natural  and  justifiable,  to  the  imperti- 
nent assaults  of  our  enemies.  Combativeness  is  a  quality 
capital  in  action,  but  in  council  most  useless,  nay  injurious. 
In  taking  a  false  position  we  voluntarily  move  down  from  our 
strong  hold  and  offer  our  foes  an  advantage.  In  all  affairs, 
truth  must  eventually  prevail.  And  more  particularly  would 
it  be  unfortimate  for  the  South  to  take  a  false  step,  since  all  the 
propositions  she  has  hitherto  advanced  have  been  sustained  by 
the  returning  good  sense  of  the  American  people ;  and  since, 
the  fight  being  moral  as  well  as  political,  we  must  on  every 
account  continue  to  keep  in  the  right.  As  to  the  mere  repeal 
of  existing  statutes  and  treaty  stipulations,  why  should  this 
State  strive  to  procure  their  repeal  ?  The  slave  trade  never 
was  carried  on  by  our  citizens.  Previously  to  1808  it  was  con- 
dooted,  mostly  by  New  England  men  or  New  England  capilal| 
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mansged  by  agencies  in  Charleston.  Since  that  period  it 
baa  had  a  clandestine  existence  only  at  the  Korth.  Why 
ahould  South  Carolina  volunteer  to  throw  her  mantle  round 
parties  to  a  traffic,  in  which  our  people  either  through 
moral  repugnance  of  through  proud  scorn  of  such  an  occu- 
pation, never  have  been  and  are  not  now  engaged?  Can 
we  refrain  from  blushing  at  the  mere  suggestion,  and 
ahrinking  in  horror  at  the  thought  of  such  contamina- 
tion I  Never  I  Let  our  State  preserve  in  jealous  purity  the  high 
character  which  has  been  handed  down  to  her  from  former 
generations ;  and  if  these  men  need  an  advocate  let  them  seek 
him  amongst  those  who  were  bom  upon  the  same  soil  and 
nurtinred  under  the  same  influences  ! 

Comparing  these  two  Reports  together,  in  the  impartial  and 
not  invidious  discharge  of  our  duty  as  censors  of  the  press,  we 
would  say  that  the  latter  appears  to  be  more  thorough ;  less 
forced  »id  constrained  in  its  manner  and  spirit  by  the  outside 
iuflnences  tliat  assail  us;  and  makes  its  appeal  less  to  mere  pre- 
judices. We  wish  this  Report  had  more  thoroughly  handled 
the  nan  9equitwr  of  Gov.  Adams,  that  if  the  slave  trade  be 
piracy,  then  our  slaves  are  plunder.  His  Excellency  should  not 
have  been  so  lightly  given  over  to  the  favor  of  Abolitionists  by 
getting,  however  undesignedly,  upon  their  ground.  The  Report 
mi^it  well  have  dwelt  more  upon  the  Agrarian  consequences, 
that  would  logically  follow  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in- 
volved in  this  statement.  Is  it  so  that  no  man's  property  now 
is  any  thing  better  than  plunder,  if  so  be  that  in  any  remote  age 
some  holder  of  it  got  it  by  fraud?  Who  knows  that  he  ever 
owned  a  dollar  which  may  not  often  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  thieves  into  those  of  honest  men  ?  And  who  does  not 
know  that  if  the  statement  be  just,  then  there  is  no  good  title 
to  one  foot  of  land  on  this  wide  continent?  Did  it  not  aU  or 
nearly  all  come  dishonestly  into  the  hands  of  the  white  man? 
Oar  daves  plunder  because  the  slave  trade  was  piracy,  forsooth! 
As  well  might  you  call  Queen  Victoria  a  pirate  because  her 
predeoessorB  on  die  English  throne  were,  some,  descendants  and, 
all,  inheritors  of  William  the  Conqueror,  himself  a  descendant 
and  an  hear  of  Aat  fiunous  Norwegian  prate  BoIlo»  aftcarwarda 
17 
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lake  of  Normaiidy!  We  coukl  also  wish  that  this 
|d  taken  up  the  objection  to  re-opening  this  trade 

1  the  certainty  that  in  process  of  time  our  rapidly  in- 
legro  population  must  furuish  all  the  labor  tliat  we 
Itiiat  a  redundancy  of  population  (the  curse  of  some 
Turope)  is  a  thing  to  be  feared  not  coveted.     But  not 

|i  tiieae  points,  while  we  gladly  award  to  tliis  Report 
f  a  high  tone  as  to  the  moral  bearings  of  the  ques- 
Jet  must  express  our  regret  that  its  author  did  not 
Idevelope  these  bearings.  There  lies  the  strength  of 
land  for  that  reason  and  also  for  the  honor  of  our 

■  through  its  Committee,  we  could  desire  to  have 
Bliigh  principlee  more  formally  and  tlioroughly  vindi- 

leedless  work  we  have  endeavored  to  perfomi  in 
ttbre  our  readers  the  contents  of  these  two  Reports. 
T  in  the  world,  the  Southern  people  ought  to  be,  and 
Bemselves,  the  best  acquainted  with  every  question 
les.     Leaving  out  of  view  all  the  personal 
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know  the  aigna  of  diifl  coming  Ghange,  and  ihey  ong^t  to  be 
wamii^  to  them.    We  Bubmit  a  few  of  them  h^: 

A  Broekmrefd  Ave  and  fifty  pages,  written  by  a  New  Yoik 
merehaot,  baa  jnat  been  publishcKl  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  dwell- 
ing on  the  ^'neceeaity  of  certain  staple  articles  of  commerce 
(whidi  only  the  labor  of  the  negro  can  produce)  not  only  to  the 
wuta  of  men  but  to  the  furtherance  of  human  progreaa  and 
eiviliiation."  This  writer  but  echoes  the  cry  of  many  othon 
both  at  oar  Northern  and  in  tlie  European  centres  of  commerce, 
that  **ihe  world  must  have  cotton  and  sugar."  The  Londoa 
Fumea  (that  fieUe,  inconstant  weather-cock  of  British  national 
feelinga)  lately  uttering  its  condemnation  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  West  India  negroea  aays,  ''They  have  become  free  but 
abo  bmtaliied — free  but  not  industrious.  The  West  Indies  are 
mined.  Lnmense  tracts  of  the  most  productive  soil  in  the 
worid  are  left  uncultivated  for  the  want  of  labor,  and  other 
nalioaa  ara  niaking  fortunes  over  the  heads  of  British  colonista* 
The*  emancipated  negro  will  do  no  work  at  all-  His  needs  are 
mall  and  his  exertions  are  small  too.  The  climate  enables  him 
to  diapenae  with  refinements  of  shelter  or  apparel ;  abnost 
spontaneonaly  the  soil  provide!  liim  with  sustenance^  and 
Tagrancy  and  indolence  leave  him  at  least  as  much  like  a  beast 


as  ever.^ 


^  To  complete  the  force  of  this  case,  while  fertile  estates  are 

Ijing  untilled  for  want  of  labor,  and  European  manufacturers 

ire  anxiously  looking  for  the  cotton  which  such  labor  would 

supply,  an  inexhaustible  store  of  the  agency  required  is  left 

unemployed  and  useless  in  other  lands.    But  our  embarrass- 

nent  arises  firom  the  fact  that  if  once  blacks  were  known  to  be 

vanted  and  to  be  saleable  on  the  coast  for  some  sort  of  price, 

ttey  would  forthwith  be  kidnapped  for  consignment  by  their 

sam  chief  I    By  transporting  Africans  from  their  own  country 

ta  Ae  West  Indies  we  could  benefit  all  parties  together — ^the 

eoKmiat,  the  laborer  and  the  European  consumer  of  tropical  pro* 

laee,  but  we  are  afraid  to  show  our  desire  for  such  supplies 

Ml  man-stealing  should  be  commenced  anew.    K  we  could  but 

■momnt  this  difficulty  we  should  be  not  only  restoring  the 

riajperity  of  our  own  colonies  with  advantages  even  to  the 
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blacks  tiiemaelves,  bnt  we  Bhonld  probably  be  going  fait  town 
press  the  slare  trade  as  it  snrviTea.  That  free  labor  can  be 
slave  labiM-  is  tindonbtedlj  true,  but  tmfortimatelj  the  free  lab 
is  not  forthcoming  and  slaTe  labor  wins  in  default  of  op| 
sition." 

It  is  easy  to  seis  what  the  trae  meaning  is  of  this  cautio 
laagnage.  This  is  the  wajr  the  London  Timei  generally  p 
pares  to  swing  rotmd  to  some  new  direction.  It  is  trying^, 
sailors  often  do,  to  catch  the  breeze  before  it  folly  makes  ite 
felt.  It  anticipates  the  adoption  ere  long  of  a  new  policy 
England,  who  needs  more  African  labor  as  mnch  as  Fran 
does,  and  is  no  more  proof  against  selfish  considerationB. 

From  this  gUince  at  New  York  and  London  opinions  let ' 
look  at  those  now  held  in  Paris.  France  is  not  only  thinkn 
or  talking  abont  the  matter,  bnt  acting.  Lord  Clarendon, 
the  Honse  of  Lords,  denounced  what  she  is  doing  as  in  fact  ti 
slare  trade.  The  OangtUttHonnd^  in  tliree  editorial  colmm 
gave  a  semiK>fficial  reply.  ^^The  government  had  authorial 
French  merchants  to  buy,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  ten  thouaai 
slaves,  but  it  had  a  functionary  of  the  State  in  charge  of  tl 
afrair,.and  the  negroes  were  set  fi^ee;  and  afber  the  term  of  tl 
engagement  as  hired  servants  was  over,  should  all,  if  tibi 
wished,  be  sent  back  to  Africa.  Our  government,  it  continw 
has  recognized  the  immigration  as  alike  useful  and  men 
Our  enterprise  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  slave  trade.  H 
code  of  British  Abolitionists  is  not  law  for  France.  It  is  b 
by  our  fault  that  slavery  and  barbarism  pervade  Afriei 
we  must  take  the  social  state  of  the  native  population  as  it  i 
In  pursuing  our  own  interests  we  act  in  a  way  to  meliorate  ti 
lot  of  those  who  contract  engagements  with  us ;  we  christiaiiii 
tod  we  civilize."  Every  one  of  these  sentences  is  pregnai 
with  meaning.  We  conmiend  to  the  examination  of  o 
readers  these  carefblly  deliberated  words  of  France  to  Englan 
in  all  their  various  important  bearings.  They  are  designed 
settle  tovelal  points,  tod,  of  course,  they  are  setttedfhj  impn 
iMthority.  Louis  Napoleon  constitutes  himself  a  judge' 
inonkte  abov^  any  dictation  <tf  England^  and  is  practieaUy  d 
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Not  ant  of  the  ten  thouBand  is  to  be  forced  to  emigrate,  and, 
overy  one  of  them  has  the  word  of  Napoleon  for  it,  that  he  will 
be  Bent  back  after  a  term  of  years  to  his  old  home  I  Mean- 
while thiB  eontract  between  the  savage  African  and  the  French 
Emperor,  wherein  the  African  acts  so  voluntarily  and  freely, 
is  made  through  the  chief  whose  slave  that  AMcan  is,  and 
who  has  the  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  him  I  And 
if,  in  the  jnrogress  of  these  benevolent  negotiations  of  the  French 
O0iirt  with  the  courts  of  Ashanti  or  Dahomey,  it  should  turn 
out  that  under  the  stimulus  of  the  French  diver  which  buys 
these  daves  to  set  them  free,  the  native  wars  that  fed  the  old 
fashioned  slave  trade  should  break  out  anew,  and 'the  whole 
intericv  bleed  again,  why  (says  the  philosophic,  as  well  as 
philanthropic  Louis,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders)  what  is  that 
to  us,  we  must  take  the  social  state  of  the  native  population  as 
it  is! 

Snch  are  the  indications  of  changing  opinions  outside  of  us. 
We  regret  to  notice,  to  some  slight  extent,  a  corresponding 
movement  at  home.  In  this  State  we  are  persuaded  there  are 
few  who  would  consent  to  any  such  proceedings.  In  the  South- 
Weat,  it  is  said,  there  have  been  already  some  actual  importa- 
tions. The  New  Orleans  Delta  says  the  trade  is  already  opened, 
ind  that  on  some  plantations  negroes  "  recently  imported  from 
Africa  are  at  their  daily  work."  There  has  been  some  discus- 
rion  of  tiie  question  in  the  Legislatures  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  but  we  believe  no  action  yet  taken.  The  New 
Orleans  Ddta  states  that  Henry  Hughes  and  his  part}',  in  the 
Mississippi  House  of  liepresentatives,  '^  urge  the  labor  immigra- 
tion movement;  not  opening  the  slave  trade, but  legalizing  the 
operations  now  already  begun  to  be  carried  on."  The  same 
paper  also  gives  rules  and  directions  for  the  conduct  of  the 
busineas  expeditiously,  secretly,  safely  and  profitably.  The 
profits  of  the  business  are  stated  to  be  enormous. 

In  tbe  name  of  the  Southern  people,  especially  of  the  religious 
dan  at  the  South,  and  still  more  especially  of  Southern  Pres- 
byterians, we  raise  our  voice  of  protest  against  the  re-opening 
unongst  us  of  the  African  slave  trade,  whether  openly  or  in 
diigain.    Aad  having  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  ruukn  the 
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total  change  of  attitude  assumed  and  being  assumed  by  Abo- 
litionists, we  call  on  all  true  Southern  men  to  abjure  all  present 
and  future,  as  we  have  all  past  alliance,  with  tlieir  views  and 
practices.    We  call  on  the  press  of  the  South  to  speak  out  and 
repudiate  the  doctrine  of  man-stealing.    We  call  upon  our  fel- 
low citizens,  and  most  particularly  our  fellow  Christians  of  the 
South- West,  not  to  tarnish  their  honor  and  ours  by  following  the 
base  lead  of  France,  or  of  England ;  and  not  to  set  Christianity 
and  the  Bible  against  the  South.    The  Xew  Orleans  Picaywne 
we  are  glad  to  observe,  is  protesting  on  the  part  of  "  five-sixths 
of  that  city  against  this  revival  of  the  slave  trade  by  indirection, 
and  this  bringing  into  Louisiana  gangs  of  pagan  laborers  firesh 
from  the  bloody  and  barbarous  wars  of  the  African  coast."    It 
objects  not  so  much  upon  any  humanitarian  ground  on  behalf  of 
the  imported  negro,  since  it  will  tend  to  his  advantage ;  but 
"  upon  every  ground  of  expediency  and  principle,  and  upon 
considerations  of  the  interests  and  honor  of  the  State."     It  ob- 
jects, as  it  ought  to  object,  distinctly  on  the  groimd  of  those 
^^mecms  of  bringing  about  this  transfer  of  the  African  to  our 
shores  which  are  abhorrent  to  every  feeling  of  what  is  right  and 
merciful ;  means  which  make  the  slave  trade  a  horror  to  many 
who  conscientiously  uphold  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  exists^ 
among  ourselves."     It  states  that  the  French  Government  doe& 
not  disguise  the  fact  that  it  deals  in  slaves.    It  well  says  "there 
is  no  such  thing  to  be  had  on  the  African  coast  as  a  negro 
willing  to  contract  and  able  to  contract  understandingly  for  a 
free  laborer.     The  whole  country  is  a  drive  for  the  chiefs  who 
monopolize  tlie  trafiic,  and  whom  the  new  French  market  has 
incited  to  new  wars  for  the  purpose  of  getting  captives."    This 
journal,  to  its  honor,  also  says,"  if  tlie  design  really  be  to  bring 
in  free  emigrants  from  Africa,  sucTi  proceedings  are  contrary 
to  all  the  laws  of  the  State  which  have  aimed  to  hinder  the 
increase  of  free  blacks.     But  if  the  contract  is  to  be  made  a 
device,  by  which  the  slave  trade  is  to  be  covertly  practised 
under  authority  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  then  the  scheme  is 
not  worthy  of  the  manliness  and  honesty  which  ought  to  per- 
vade the  legislation  of  a  sovereign  State." 
In  ccmclusion  we  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  idle  to  deny  the 
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cruelty  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  equal  cruelty  of  the  appren- 
tice trade  as  it  operates  in  Africa  itself.  There  are  too  many 
witnesses  to  this  cruelty  for  any  man  to  contradict.  Mr. 
Bowen,  the  Baptist  Missionary  from  Georgia,  resident  seven 
years  in  Africa,  and  now  on  a  visit  home,  says:  "Forty  years 
ago  the  Egba  kingdom  contained  more  than  100  towns,  some 
of  whidi  were  six  or  eight  miles  in  circuit.  In  1850  but  one 
of  these  towns  remained.  All  the  rest  had  been  swept  away 
as  a  crop  for  the  slave  trade.  The  new  system  affords  a  safer 
passage  across  the  Atlantic,  but  the  "  apprentices"  are  collected 
by  the  same  system  of  destructive  wars  which  have  already 
depopulated  some  of  the  finest  districts  of  Africa.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  that  apprentices  would  be  bought,  than  the 
chiefs  in  different  places  began  to  make  war  v^pon  their  weaker 
neighbors.  My  last  advices  from  Africa  told  of  famishing 
ueges  and  bloody  battles  to  supply  the  French  ships  with 
emigrants."  Is  it  possible  that  any  portion  of  our  Southern 
people  will  stoop,  like  the  French  Emperor,  to  make  themselves 
allies  of  those  barbarian  chiefs  in  Africa,  who  were  ready  to 
make  war  on  their  weaker  neighbors  as  soon  as  they  could  get 
money  by  it  ?  Shall  we  for  cotton,  and  those  chiefs  for  gold 
and  silver,  become  partners  in  this  business  ?  Suppose  it  does 
benefit  many  of  these  negroes  and  their  descendants — have  we 
any  right  to  employ  those  chiefs  to  kill  other  negroes  in  getting 
these,  and  to  get  these  by  capturing  whole  villages?  And  shall 
we  aim  to  do  this  bloody  work  under  a  false  pretence  ?  The  bare 
suggestion  is  insulting.  We  may  be  sure  our  countrymen  of 
the  South- West,  if  they  have  only  time  to  understand  the  case, 
will  decidfe  it  rightly.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  will  not  covet 
a  prosperity  which  shall  be  the  fruit  of  crimes  like  this.  They 
will  not  forget  that  States  "have  a  being  as  well  as  individuals, 
and  therefore  a  responsibility  for  all  their  acts.  They  will  not 
forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  national  honor  and  justice. 
They  will  not  bring  upon  themselves,  and  indirectly  upon  their 

OBters  of  the  South,  the  reproach  of  history  and  the  frown  of 

God. 
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ABTIOLS  yi. 

DB.  CURTIS  ON  A  STANDARD  ENGLISH  BIBLB. 

Limestone  Spbings,  March  1, 1858. 
To  the  Itevd.  The  Editors  of  the  Southern  Preehyteriam,  Review; 

Dear  Sirs  akd  Brethren  :  I  have  observed  with  considerable 
interest,  the  movement  made  in  your  last  General  Assembly,  on 
the  subject  of  the  American  Bible  Society's  Revision  of  the 
English  Scriptures.  That  movement  has  accomplished  some- 
thing. It  has  asserted  a  principle  all-important  to  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  Text  of  the  English  Bible,  and  originated  e 
discussion  which  with  its  lesser  evils  (for  little  and  one-sided 
minds)  may  and  should  result  in  far  greater  good.  The  exact 
results  are,  I  believe,  at  present  unascertained,  or  what,  pre- 
cisely, the  revision  now  proposed  by  the  Bible  Society  will 
eflFect. 

It  is  just  at  this  juncture,  I  have  thought  that  all  who  love 
our  venerable  version,  and  can  contribute  any  modicum  of  in- 
formation as  to  its  true  liistory  and  statue^  should  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  to  do  this.  Its  true  and  complete  history 
alone  can  give  us  its  exact  state. 

And,  obviously,  this  is  not  a  mere  American  question.  While 
in  a  near  future  the  United  States  may  be  instrumental  in  a  fiur 
larger  diffusion  of  the  English  Scriptures  than  the  mother 
country  (and  for  that  reason  should  be  even  more  clear  and 
careful  than  she,  as  to  what  are  to  be  deemed,  and  distributed 
for,  those  Scriptures),  our  version  is  the  transmission  to'  us  <^ 
near  two  centuries  and  a  half;  and  but  a  little  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  it  been  for  public  diffusion  in  American  hands. 
For  over  two  centuries  was  it  committed  to  the  authorized 
presses  of  England. 

Questions  of  moment,  therefore,  as  to  its  purity  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  had  these  presses  in 
charge.  Have  any,  and  if  any,  what,  unauthorized  alterations 
been  made  in  this  quarter? 
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It  Ib  to  this  point  that  I  more  particnlarlj  address  myself. 
We  deal  in  large  and  jnst  commendations  of  the  version  of 
King  James.    We  collect  numerous  and  various  testimonies 
eulogistic  of  its  general  faithfulness,  simplicity  and  noble  diction 
(as  in  your  last  number  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review) 
and  we  repel  the  pretensions  of  the  half-leanied  advocates  of 
new  versions,  on  the  ground  of  their  incompetency  to  come  after 
the  men  of  the  King.    But  have  all  such  pretensions  been  re- 
pelled in  times  past  1    In  other  words,  if  the  American  Bible 
Society  go  back  to  the  version  of  the  English  authorized  presses 
at  the  period  of  its  own  foundation,  will  it  go  back  to  King 
Janet'  version  t     And  if,  from   whatever   cause  it  do   not, 
ought  it  to  deal  in   the  said  commendations,  and  assimie 
the  honor  of  circulating  that  version  exclusively  any  longer! 
The  all-important  principle  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the 
b^^ning  of  this  letter  is,  that  Bible  Societies  are  to  be  regarded 
limply  as  distributors, — or,  as  in  the  case  of  tJie  American  Bible 
Society — ^printers  and  distributors  of  a  given  version.    With 
regard  to  the  English  Scriptures,  both  the  British  and  Foreign 
and  the  American  Society  have  interwoven  it  with  their  re- 
spective constitutions,  that  it  shall  be  the  authorized,  received, 
or  common  version  only,  meaning  thereby  that  of  King  James — 
tlie  f(Miner,  or  British  society,  always  buying  of  the  authorized 
printers  of  that  version,  and  never  themselves  printing  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

Dr.  Breckenridge,  and  the  members  of  the  Greneral  Assembly 
holding  with  him,  very  consistently  urge  this  principle  to  a 
certain  extent  I  can  scarcely  doubt  they  would  have  urged 
it  further,  had  they  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  his- 
torical facts  underlying  their  case.  It  must  be  further  urged 
forfte  American  Bible  Society  to  be  consistent  with  its  own 
proEsflsion  of  adherence  to  King  James'  Version ;  but  here  will 
occnr  a  trial  of  the  moral  courage  and  final  consistency  of  the 
Society,  for  which  its  best  friends  may  not  be  prepared. 

Bnbfltantially,  the  Beport  of  the  Conmuttee  of  Nine  concedes 

ill  that  Dr.  Breckenridge  and  his  friends  contended  for.    They 

would  go  back  to  the  Common  Version  as  it  existed^  (or  is 

nppossd  to  have  ttostad,)  iai  181&    Hw  diflMnMi,  aifrre 

18 
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numerouH  and  material  than  they  fiuppose,  between  the  copief 
mned  by  the  English  authorized  presses  at  that  time,  they 
would  attempt  to  reconcile  by  a  collation  of  several  such  copiefl, 
**  reference  also  being  had  to  the  original  editions  of  the  trans- 
lations printed  in  1611."  Now,  the  very  terms  of  this  advice 
indicate  an  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  ver^ 
sion  in  1816.  Wliat,  if  in  ad<Ution  to  their  differences  with 
each  other,  all  the  copies  of  the  version,  at  that  time  current 
in  England,  were  in  a  state  of  far  greater  discrepancy  with  the 
only  really  authorized  version  of  King  James,  (that  of  1611,) 
than  between  themselves?  Such,  liowever,  was  the  fact.  The 
incidental  kind  of  reference  to  that  edition,  wlxich  the  commit- 
tee recommend,  will  not,  tlierefore,  meet  the  demands  of  the 
case.  It  seems  to  be  advised  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  few 
occasional  discrepancies  among  the  1816  editions.  Then^  that 
of  1611  is  to  be  umpire.  But  who  made  the  modem  English 
editions  arbitnitors  here,  or  where  tlu'^tj  differ  at  all  cn'ticaUj 
with  the  edition  of  1611,  of  any  authoritv  whatever?  Lot  wiar 
men  i)onder  this  question.  Fully  as  nuich  difterence  exiaf 
between  theConnuon  English  Versions  of  1816  and  that  of  161 

as  between  anv  of  the  former  and  the  late  revision  of  tf 

ft 

American   Bible  Society.     A  just  and  intelligent  zeal,  the 
fore,  which  would,  <m  principle,  rej)udiate  the  latter,  can* 
certainly  be  content  with  this.     For  tlie  tnu»  pnnciplo  in 
case  is  not  conformity  to  (iue(»n  Victoria's,  any  of  the  B 
Georges',  or  King  William's  Versions,  but  to  King  James' 

Pennit  me,  brethren,  to  insist  that  where  any  modern 
tions  differ  at  alls  critically^  from  that  of  King  James,  the 
correct  course,  the  only  true   development  of  the  prii 
contended  for  by  Dr.  lin^ckenridge  in  the  (General  Asw 
is,  to  abandon  all  such  differences  and  adhere  to  the  oi 
edition.     In  England,  there  never  has  been  given  any  U 
moral  authority  to  make  critical  alterations  in  that  edit 
am  not  speaking  of  either  typographical  or  orthogr 
adaptations  to  modem  usage.    A  few  of  these  would 
be  allowable  and  sometimes  necessary.    Hiey  may  con; 
the  sphere  of  a  modem  printer's  undertaking. 

Bat  the  doty  waa  in  Gk>d's  providence  imposed  n 
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present  correspondent  some  25  years  since,  to  ascertain  beyond 
dispute,  this  singular  fact — ^That  neither  any  Convocation  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  any  order  of  the  King  as  Head  of  the 
Church,  in  Council ;  nor  any  act  or  action  of  Parliament  since 
King  James'  time,  had  empowered  the  legal  Printers  of  the 
Bible  there  to  touch  the  Criticism  of  the  version  of  1611.  But 
that  nevertheless,  touched  and  retouched  it  has  been,  and  that 
extensively,  both  at  Cambridge,  at  Oxford,  and  by  the  King's 
Printers. 

Access  was  at  that  time  obtxiined  to  the  first  authorities  in 
Church  and  State — the  late  Bishop  of  London  and  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Delegates  and  Syndics  of  the  Uni- 
vereities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  King's  Printer,  and  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  upon  the 
question  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties. 
Your  correspondent  was  examined  at  considerable  length  before 
thst  Committee,  the  uncontrovert^d  issue  of  the  enquiry  being, 
that  not  a  shadow  of  authority  or  authorized  sanction  had  been 
given  to  the  many  critical  alterations  that  were  shown  to  have 
been  made.  * 

It  is  to  this  enquiry  aTid  its  consequences  that  allusion  is 
made  in  the  introductory  paragraph  of  the  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Revising  Committee  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 

,      1861— p.  11. 

i 

f        Those  ^^  consequences"  were  important  as  establishing  these 

facts.    Ist.  The  one  above  mentioned,  that  no  authority  to  alter 

King  James'  version  could  anywhere  be  found.     2d.  That  in 

the  absence  of  this  no  pretence  of  improvement  in  the  altera- 

*Itii  worthy  of  remark,  perhaps,  that  in  the  Terj  jwar  (1816)  of  the  foanda. 

f       tioa  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  the  King's  Printer  of  Scotland  issued  an 

«£tiQo  of  the  aathorised  version  (qnoted  bv  Dr.  Lee,  examined  with  me,  by  the 

GowBittee  of  the  House  of  CommonR)  deformed  by  such  blunders  as  Lake  VI. 

2^«And  Him  that  taketh  away  thj  cloak,  forbid  to  (for  forbid  not  to)  take 

iwijlhy  coat  alao:"   and  in  Cor.  XIV :  40— **Let  all  toogues"  for  **let  aU 

tUip^'  ba  done  deeenUy  aud  in  order !    And  three  years  later  (1819)  the  King*! 

printer  of  England  gaye  the  text,  1  Cor.  YIII :  8 — '*  To  ne  three  is  but  one 

j      Qod,"  for  "To  us  there  is  but  one  God."    Yet  these  are  the  years,  to  the  edi- 

titms  of  whieh  the  American  Bible  Society  is  recommended  to  conform.    Th^ 

■atlol«u47  ha^  been  made  in  ignonBee  of  anah  fltoti. 
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tions  made  was  admissible.  It  was  altering  a  public  docnmoit 
of  the  last  importance  by  prirate  bands.  3d.  That  the  alteim- 
tions  exhibited  were  so  numerous  as,  first  to  stop  the  press  at 
Cambridge  from  printing  Bibles,  until  further  investigatioa, 
and  a  more  correct  Modem  Standard  could  be  made.  4th. 
That  on  the  Investigation  proceeding,  and  formal  steps  being 
taken  toward  producing  such  a  standard,  the  alterations  were 
found  to  be  both  so  extensive  and  so  startling,  tliat  University 
and  Church  pride  forbade  them  to  be  withdrawn.  And  here 
this  important  business  closed. 

You  are  aware  that  in  England  a  monopoly  of  printing  the 
Bible  and  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  legally  secured  to 
tlie  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  King's 
Printers  for  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

When  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  late  learned  and  excell^it 
Dr.  Bloomfield,  was  first  approached  upon  this  subject,  and 
asked,  whether  the  intention  of  this  monopoly  was  not  to  secure 
an  accurate  transmission  of  the  authorized  version,  he  replied 
without  hesitation :  **  Certainlv,  and  unless  this  has  been  accom- 
plished  there  can  be  no  pretension  for  continuing  it ;"  and  the 
Bishop  volunteered  to  introduce  the  matter  both  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  an  influential  friend  (the  present 
Bishop  of  Ely)  at  Cambridge.  This  led  to  your  correspondent's 
visiting  Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  the  King's  Printer  on  the 
business ;  and  to  his  temporary  appointment,  at  Cambridge,  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  Lee,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and 
the  present  Bishop  of  Ely,  then  Regius  Professor  of  Diyinity, 
to  superintend  a  new  edition  of  the  English  Scriptures  in  con- 
formity to  the  version  of  King  James.  The  appointment  was 
rescinded  in  the  way  above  alluded  to ;  the  retraction  of  unau- 
thorized alterations  would  become  so  obvious  and  so  great,  that 
the  Universities  shrunk  from  it,  and  concurred  in  allowing  them 
to  remain  untouched. 

Such  then  is  the  condition  of  all  the  Modern  Bibles  that  you 
obtain  either  of  the  Universities  or  King's  Printers  of  England. 
— ^full  of  unauthorized  alterations  of  King  James'  Version. 

And  now  the  question  recurs,  (your  General  Assembly 
awakened  it,  at  least,  very  poweifoUy  is;  my  mind,)  .  Am. 
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in  America  boimd  to  the  cars  of  these  Modem  men,  and  their 
alteratioiiis,  as  they  feel  bound  to  them  and  each  other  I  Does  not 
OUT  Constitiition  of  the  American  Bible  Society  mean  that  we 
eircolate  King  James'  English  Version  and  that  only  ?  Did  not 
the  fathers  and  founders  of  our  society  intend  to  restrix^ 
tbemselyes  to  this  in  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  Constitution  to 
eircolate  only  the  received  yersion? 

If  they  were  but  partially  informed  of  critical  alterations 
made  in  King  James'  Yersion,  would  they  not,  on  numerous 
alterations  of  the  kind  being  established,  hfive  said  to  a  man, 
We  shall  abide  by  the  version  of  tlie  known  forty-seven  men  of 
King  James'  reign  ?  Throughout  the  history  of  the  society  we 
have  contended  earnestly  for  the  integrity  of  the  version,  (on 
one  occasion  particularly  witli  the  Baptists,  requiring  its  spirit, 
(RL  certain  moot  points,  to  be  conformed  to,  even  in  Foreign 
Versions,)  and  to  this  day  do  wc  not  feel  that  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lencies form  one  great  bond  of  Protestant  Union  among 
American  Christians,  and  the  only  real  Bible  Union  among  us? 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  the  importance  of  the  English  altera- 
tions referred  to,  was  not  suffered  to  rest  before  the  world,  on 
any  individual  opinion.  When  tlie  Universities  refused  to 
recede,  other  of  the  ablest  Divines  and  critics  of  England  were 
cftlled  upon  to  consider  the  matter ;  and  from  a  copy  of  their 
joint  letter  to  each  of  tlie  Universities  now  before  me  (finally 
corrected  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,)  I  beg  that  the  weight  of  the 
following  extract  may  be  well  considered.  Although  the 
Ngnera  complained  that  the  business  was  prematurely  *  brought 
before  the  public,  this  is  a  verdict  they  never  attempted 
to  reconsider,  a  judgment  never  reversed. 

"We  respectfally  submit  to  you  the  fact  that  the  Modem 
Bibles  issued  from  the  press  of  your  University  abound  in 
deyiations  from  the  Authorized  Version  of  T^ing  James. 

"Some  of  these  are  clearly  typographical  errors,  others  (and 
it  ig  to  these  that  our  attention  has  been  more  particularly  di- 
rected) are  as  evidently  intentional  departures  from  King  James' 

*k  tuet,  I  ooosidertd  the  ITniTeraldes  wen  triaiog  with  the  queetioii ;  tad 
vifewthe  «(w  or  wmignMm  to  thiaoouitey. 
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Bible,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  version.  AlteratioiiB  of  the 
latter  class  are  found  to  a  verv  serious  amount.  One  of  our 
number  has  pointed  out  in  the  book  of  Genesi^  alone  upwards  of 
800;  in  the  Psalms  600;  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  41»;  in 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  Bible,  2,931 — not  including  minute 
alterations  of  the  punctuation ,  nor  matters  of  orthography.  We 
would  particularize  instances  of  discrepancy,  but  they  are  so 
obvious  on  an  inspection  of  any  of  the  editions  of  1611  (in  com- 
parison with  the  more  modem  editions)  that  the  university,  we 
are  persuaded,  must  at  once  perceive  the  general  truth  of  our 
statement. 

Signed  by  J.  BEXXETT,  D.  D. 

J.  BLACKBURN. 

GEORGE  COLLISON. 

F.  A.  FOX,  L.  L.  D. 

THOMAS  CURTIS. 

J.  FLETCHER,  D.  D. 

E.  HENDERSON. 

J.  PYE  SMITH,  D.  D. 

J.  TOWNLEY,  D.  D. 

R.  WINTER,  D.  D. 

Afterwards,  a  sub-committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Dr. 
Henderson,  says  :  'These  alterations,  so  far  from  being  an  im- 
provement of  our  vernacular  translation,  greatly  deteriorate  it^ 
and  that  "those  who  have  made  these  alterations  have  discov- 
ered a  great  want  of  critical  taste,  unnecessarily  exposed  tbe 
sacred  text  to  the  scoff  of  infidels,  and  thrown  such  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  the  unlearned,  as  are  greatly  calculated  to 
perplex  their  minds,  and  unsettle  their  confidence  in  the  text  of 
Scriptm*e." 

On  the  whole,  dear  brethren,  I  venture  to  call  for  a  thorough, 
manly,  and  Christian  dealing  with  this  business.  Cambridge 
in  1638,  under  the  primacy  of  the  arbitrary  Laud  made  its  vari- 
ous and  thousands  of  alterations  (including  italics) ;  Oxford  in 
1769,  by  the  unchecked  hand  of  Dr.  Blaney,  its  thousands  more; 
whfle  ^e  King's  printer,  seldom  a  scholfir  of  ordinavy  repntoi 
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has  sold  again  aiKl  again  his  right  of  printing  Bibleg,  to  printers 
and  bookBellers,  and  has  issued  directly  or  indirectly  whole 
editions  of  a  worse  character  than  those  of  either  Universitr. 
^^Let  us  ask  for  the  old  paths."    In  this  particular  case,  this 
pledged  course  of  ours,  I  contend  that  nothing  is  good,  which  is 
eriti^aUy  fkew;  nothing  honest  that  involves  a  critical  departure 
from  that  course,  namely,  tlie  circulation  of  the  unaltered  trans- 
lation of  King  James'  Bible.    The  Bible  Society,  in  my  humble 
judgment  should  appoint  a  new  committee  of  the  scholars  of 
different  denominations  to  collate  simply  a  modem  Bible  having 
references  and  marginal  readings,  with  the  version  of  1611  and 
its  references  and  marginal  readings,  rejecting  all  but  typo- 
graphical mistakes,  or  entirely  obsolete  spelling.*     I  would 
have  them  scholars  merely  to  distinguish  what  is  typographical, 
and  obsolete  in  orthography,  from  what  is  critical ;   not,  there- 
fore, to  do  any  thing  as  critics,  however  respectable  and  com- 
petent as  such,  but  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  in  that  line,  or 
under  that  pretension.     And  thus  would  I  restore  "  the  good 
way"  of  our  forefathers  of  the  17th  centurj'^ ;  realize  in  fact,  to 
the  world,  our  frequent  and  loud  pretensions  of  "  walking"  in 
that  way,  and  so  find  in  this  momentous  and  much  agitated 
matter,  "  rest  for  our  souls." 

I  remain.  Dear  Sirs,  and  Brethren, 

Your  fellow-servant  in  the  Gospel, 

THOS.  CURTIS. 

t 

I         P.  S.    I  should  perhaps  add  that  Dr.  Turton  (the  Regius 

{  Professor  above  adverted  to,  now  Bishop  of  Ely),  published  in 
1832-'8  in  vindication  of  the  Universities,  a  learned  examina- 
tian  of  the  list  of  alterations  they  had  made,  but  his  whole 
tract  was  predicated  on  the  principle  that  most  of  their  altera- 
tion were  improvements,  and  was   therefore  regarded    by 

\      uninterested  parties  as  wholly  aside  from  the  question  of  the 

1      Antliority  for  such  alterations. 

\        Who  has  ever  proposed  alterations  of  any  kind,  but  under 


*Tht  high  obtfAoter  of  oar  corroepondent,  both  m  %  Cbriatian  minlBter  and 
&  iMtr,  is  ptffeotly  wtll  known  to  mMiy  of  onr  readers.    We  happen,  stUI 
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feuerally  with  the  honeet  convictiou  perhaps)  of 
■iraproTtiiiientfi.  In  England,  not  many  jeare  before 
■alluded  to,  we  had  an  '  Improved  vereion  of  the 
Inent'  from  the  Unitarian  press,  which  printed  the 
first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthews'  Gospel  in 
|inark  of  their  being  of  doobtfnl  autliorits-. 


IT  Ui*t  he  is  jct  in  paai«BaioD  of  Terj  exteniivu  mkDuecripE  tables 
Bitigi,  prepsreJ  b;  bim  for  ibe  UniTsrgilieB  wbeo  engagod.  bf 
,  witb  t»n  otber  eminent  BCholarf,  in  ccUnting  Ibo  Englldt 
■lerbtipR.  ilie  oal;  uiild  liTing  Ihst  «>er  did  perform  sacb  r  wdiIc 
liB  of  it  nil,  to  himself  ait.  bb  (be  readar 
it  oa\}  tbat  DO  tinkering  wich  the  tErsion 
or  Bub-comaiittecB  ui  the  Bible  Soddr, 
■uppoaing  tbc  Conalitutiini  to  allov  of  any  tmnpcring  iriih  the 
my  good  from  a  colinlirn  made  on  tin 
|»pieil  by  ibe  lute  Comiaiitea  of  VernooB  of  Ibe  American  Bible 
exocatlon  by  tbelr  Collator  and  Sub-Committee, 
r.  Curtia'  principle  \*  tbe  true  one,  Dad  tbat  ibe  recom- 
ee  of  Nine  will  prove  lobojn.it  in  BofflrimprBcliosbleaDd 
I  r»CommcBdB  ihe  culUlion  blinr/tat  diffrrrnt  etipi't  of  Ibe  rditioM 
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AKTICLE  VII. 

CEinCAL  NOTICES. 

1  Annais  of  the  American  Pnlpit;  or  eofmnemoraUve 
notices  of  distinguisJied  Ainericcm  Clergymen  of  various 
Denominations,  from  the  early  Settlement  of  the  Country  to 
the  dose  of  the  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Five,  with 
historical  Irdrodu<;tions.  By  William  B.  Sprague,  D.  D. 
Volumes  in.  and  iv.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers,  530  Broadway.     1858;  pp.  632,  833,  8vo. 

Uie  two  first  volumes  of  this  work  of  Dr.  Sprague  were 
noticed  in  our  number  for  last  July.  Those  were  devoted  to 
the  Ministers  of  the  Congregational  Church.  In  these  are 
embalmed  the  memories  of  such  Presbyterian  pastors  as  have 
been  the  most  eminent  for  their  activity  and  influence  from  tlie 
first  settlement  of  this  new  countiy  till  the  present  time.  There 
have  been  some  among  them  of  great  talent  and  learning;  and 
those  not  so  eminently  endowed,  have  had  the  rich  gifts  of 
grace,  have  been  eminently  useful,  and  have  held  forth  the  high 
and  saving  truths  of  the  gospel  without  fear  or  favor  among 
their  fellow  men.  The  earliest  of  them  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Church  in  this  new  continent,  and  ministered  consolation 
to  a  people  suffering  imder  great  hardships,  in  a  savage  wilder- 
ness. Others  of  them  inspired  their  people  with  courage  and 
iostitade,  and  some  took  up  the  weapons  of  carnal  warfare,  or 
m<M^  true  to  their  sacred  calling,  accompanied  their  neighbors 
and  friends  to  the  tented  field  in  their  ecclesiastical  character, 
during  the  natal  period  of  our  country's  liberties.  Others  were 
the  educators  of  the  men  of  this  and  a  past  generation,  or 
founded  those  institutions  which  still  exist  and  are  contributing 
0O  largely  to  the  intelligence  of  our  people.  In  these  volumes 
of  Dr.  Sprague  may  be  found  the  biographies  of  254  Presbyte- 
rian jClergymen  who  died  previous  to  1855,  and  incidental 
notices  of  250  more,  mentioned  either  in  the  text  or  notes.  Dr. 
Sprague  has  been  assisted  in  his  labors  by  257  persons,  among 
19 
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Iiiany  ol'  our  eminent  divines,  who  bave  conh-ibntod 
Iters,  giving  tlieir  own  imprifSBiona  respecting  t!ie 
the  eevera!  meniuirs.  These  iidd  greatly  to 
lif  the  work.  Tlie  whole  undertaking  hae  cost  the 
yd  author  a  vastainonnt  of  labor,  eontinued  tlirough 
I,  and  has  been  attended  with  great  expense.  We 
lielieve  that  the  volumes  will  meet  with  an  tm- 
1  be  received  with  favor  hy  an  apjireciating 


Kidofthe  Chdldff  Lunyuage ;  rontaining  a  Chaldee 
,  t-liinfiy  from  the  Girniui/n  of  Pnfeaacn'  G.  B. 
MA  Chrestomathy,  conaisttng  of  Selections  from  th« 
T,  and  inclxidiiig  notes  on  th  BiUieal  Chaldfe ;  and 
l(iry,  adapted  to  th*  Chrestomathy.  With  an  ap- 
T  tli£  Haf/binio  and  Samaritan  Dialects.     By  Elias 

I  D.    Second  edition  revised.    !New  York :  Anson 
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This,  however,  did  not  supersede,  in  Dr.  Kiggs'  view,  as  it 
does  not  in  oars,  the  earlier  edition  prepared  by  him. 

"Revisiting  my  native  land,"  he  says,  "after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
four  years  in  the  foreign  missionary  service  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  it 
seemed  to  me  due  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  literature  that  I  should  revise 
and  re-edit  the  Chaldee  Manual.  This,  with  the  full  concurrence  and 
approbation  of  Professor  Hackett,  I  have  undertaken,  availing  myself  of 
whatever  seemed  to  be  improvements  in  Professor  Winer's  second  edi- 
tion, and  incorporating  numerous  manuscript  notes  of  ray  own.  To  the 
brief  view  of  the  Rabbinic  dialect  in  the  Appendix  has  been  added  a 
similar  view  of  the  Samaritan.  The  former  is  a  Chaldaizing  Hebrew, 
the  latter  a  Hebraizin<r  Chaldee. 

"I  trust  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  work  has  been  decidedly  en- 
hanced in  value,  although  somewhat  diminished  in  size,  by  the  omission 
fzo'a  the  Ghrestomathj  of  the  text  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee.  The  notes 
Kte  preserved,  and  in  the  first  edition  the  text  also  was  printed  for  con- 
venience of  reference ;  but  as  every  student  has  it  already  in  his  He- 
brew Bible  it  was  thought  that  his  interest  would  be  best  consulted  by 
omitting  it  here,  and  thus  diminishing  the  size  of  the  book,  and  conso- 
qnently  its  price. 

''This  edition  will  be  issued  simultaneously  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  ofixired  to  the  lovers  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  study 
in  both  countries,  with  a  prayer  to  the  Author  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
He  would  condescend  to  employ  it  as  a  means  of  furthering  in  these 
highly  favored  lands  the  critical  study  of  the  Sacred  Volume.'* 

The  grammar  Dr.  Kiggs  has  thus  given  is  almost  a  re-print 
of  his  first  edition.  A  few  judicious  changes  alone  we  notice 
in  the  body  of  the  text.  On  p.  65  he  adheres  to  the  explanation 
given  in  the  first  edition  of  i)  witli  tlie  future,  when  used  in  an 
Optative,  Imperative,  or  Subjunctive  sense;  supposing  it  to  be 
the  conjunction  that,  o«'»,  taking  the  place  of  the  '^  preformative 
and  modifying  the  sense ;  instead  of  being  as  Winer  in  his 
second  edition  thinks,  an  unusual  preformative  of  the  future 
tense.  He  suggests  that  this  idiomatic  use  of  i  may  be  the 
basis  of  the  i  preformative  of  the  future  in  the  Talmudic. 

The  extracts  from  the  Targums,  with  the  accompanying  notes, 
the  notes  on  the  Chaldee  portions  of  Ezra  and  Daniel,  and  tlie 
vocabulary,  make  this  the  most  convenient  book  a  beginner 
can  have  to  initiate  him  into  the  Chaldee  forms.  Every  thing 
necessary  for  his  first  studies  is  in  a  thin  volume  held  in  one 
hand,  and  the  convenience  of  reference  is  greatly  promoted  in 
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this  edition  by  the  notes  being  printed  immediately  beiM 
the  text  and  on  the  same  page  with  it. 

To  the  brief  view  of  the  Babbinic  dialect,  given  in  the  ) 
pendixy  there  is  added  a  very  brief  one  of  the  Samaritan  aj 

The  student  of  Theology  is  now  left  without  any  excuae 
failing  to  acquaint  himself  with,  at  least,  that  small  portion 
the  Chaldee  writing  which  is  included  in  the  sacred  can 
This  being  mastered,  the  way  is  open  to  the* Chaldee  of 
Targums,  and  without  any  great  labor  to  other  dialects  of  ' 
Shemitic  stock. 


3.  The  {jhipdsy  written  in  the  Negro  Patois  of  English  to 
Arabic  Ghwracters.    By  a  Mamdingo  dwoe  in  Georgia. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Etimological  Society  of  H 
York,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1857,  a  paper  bearing  the  abi 
title  was  read  by  W.  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  of  Savannah,  in  ex] 
nation  of  a  manuscript  in  Arabic  characters  submitted  by  I 
to  that  society.  The  writer  was  a  Mandingo  slave,  by  the  na 
of  London,  owned  by  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Savannali.  Besides  tfa 
chapters  of  the  Gospel,  he  wrote  a  book  of  hymns  in  Ara 
letters,  which  has  not  been  preserved.  ^^The  manuscripl 
I^ndon  is  remarkable,"  says  Mr.  Hodgson  ^Mn  the  use  of 
vowel  points — %ireat  of  the  Arabic  grammar.  I  infer  thai 
London  was  accustomed  to  use  them  in  making  copies  from 
Koran,  with  the  same  reverential  sentiment,  he  used  the  vo* 
points,  in  copying  the  Bible  of  his  adopted  religion.  Not  h 
ing  been  instructed  in  English  Grammar  and  Analysis,  he  oo 
only  write  the  words  as  their  sounds  affected  his  ear.  Thus 
vocaliaation  was  on  this  wise : — Mrst  chapter  of  John. 

Fa»  chapta  ob  Jan. 
Ikde  beginnen  W€ude  wad; 
ande  Wad  wanoid  Gad, 
ande  wad  wa$  Gad." 

^'When  this  mannsoript  was  fint   Bubmitted   to  me/'  says  1 
Haiigwwi  <^I  aalwially  lookad  fbr  Anbio  imdi,  to  bo  axpMMA  fay 
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letteii.  I  oonld  detect  none ;  and  I  abandoned  the  interpretation.  When , 
however,  the  characters  and  yowcIs  had  been  carefnllj  turned  into  Roman 
letters,  I  discovered  by  sound  what  the  eye  had  failed  to  perceive. 

''In  a  similar  case,  the  same  difficulty  occurred  to  the  emiucDt  Orien- 
talist, the  Baron  de  Sacy.  HTs  memoir  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  ^'  notices  et  cxtraits  des  MSS.  dans  la  Biblioth^ue 
Imp^riale."  An  Arabic  MS.  had  been  sent  to  him  at  Paris,  from 
Madrid.  He  failed  to  discover  a  single  Arabic  word;  and  consequently 
he  could  but  offer  a  conjecture.  This  was,  that  the  book  was  written 
in  the  lanjsruage  of  the  flovas  of  Madasrascar.  Subsequently,  by  a 
process  similar  to  my  own,  it  was  found  that  the  language  of  the  book 
was  Spanish,  and  had  been  written  by  a  Christiano  nuevo,  or  converted 
Moor. 

"  The  pride  of  history  may  not  descend  to  notice  the  fact,  that  a 
feeble  wave  of  Mohammedanism  and  Koranic  letters  once  reached 
these  shores,  from  Africa,  bearing  with  it  some  humble  captives,  and 
then  sunk  in  the  moving  sands.  It  is  but  little  known,  and  may  never 
be  recorded,  that  Mohammedan  Moors  from  Spain  were  the  architects 
of  San  Juan  de  UUoa,  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  that  an  Arabic  inscription, 
attesting  this  fact,  still  existed  on  the  walls  of  that  proud  fortress,  not 
many  years  ago." 

So  the  Moors  in  Spain  wrote  the  Spanish  with  Arabic  char- 
acters, and  several  examples  of  native  Africans  in  slavery  in 
this  conntry,  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  some  of  whom 
have  been  known  to  ourselves,  who  read  and  wrote  the  Arabic, 
and  Bometimes  English  words  in  Arabic  letters. 

The  negro  tribes  of  Africa  within  the  parallels  of  20  degrees 
and  10  degrees  north  latitude,  are  Mahommedans  and  are  taught 
Arabic  letters.  In  the  southern  part  of  tliis  continent,  and  to 
within  10  degrees  of  the  Equator,  the  extreme  northern  point 
of  Dr.  Livingston's  explorations,  tlie  ^wiiole  population,  except 
BO  far  as  under  missionary  influence,  are  gree-grce  worshippers, 
are  pagans.  ^^  At  Blorin,  the  Baptist  Missionary,  Mr.  Bowen, 
was  ai^ed  by  the  Chief  for  h\s\EiK^il  or  Gospel.  I>.  Barth 
was  asked  for  his.  In  all  the  wide  Mussulman  region  above  10 
degrees  north,  the  names  of  Moses,  David  and  Christ — ^Mousa, 
Daoud  and  Issa — arc  as  familiar  as  that  of  Mohammed.  The 
three  books,  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Gospels — ^Tourat,  Za- 
bour  and  Endjil — are  equally  well  known."  As  one  of  the 
modes  of  making  the  Christian  religion  known  in  the  heart  of 
Afnca,  Mr.  Hodgson  suggests  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
AfiHcan  languoffee  with  ArtMe  letters.    *'A  strange  alj^bet 
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is  always  repiilfiiye ;  and  the  Boxnan  letters  are  peciiliadj*! 
an  Oriental  eye.  The  teacher  of  the  Koran  had  t6n  cento 
start  of  the  Cliristian  teacher,  and  has  familiarized  Central 
rica,  with  the  Oriental  letters  and  mode  of  writing,  through, 
wants  of  commerce,  the  service  of  the  Mosque,  and  the  tei 
ing  of  schools." 


4.  Slavery  and  the  liemedy^  or  PHn&vj>lesar^ 
Remedial  Cade.    By  Samuel  Nott.    New  York:  D.  Ap; 
ton  &  Go.   Boston:  Crocker&  Brewster,  1857.    8vo.  pp.  1 

This  treatise  contains  many  sensible  things  and  many  1 
are  not  sensible.  Considering  the  prevailing  fanaticism 
the  region  where  its  author  dwells,  the  acquaintance  it  disp] 
with  the  real  principles  of  the  case,  is  remarkable.  The  i 
first  sentence  however  contains  "the  admiesion  that  slaver 
an  evil."  There  are  evils,  doubtless,  connected  with  slav< 
many  of  them  great  evils.  But  we  recommend  to  this  sagac: 
writer  to  reconsider  this  point.  Is  he  sure  that  the  rela/tioi 
which  these  races  now  stand  towards  each  other,  seeing  1 
they  are  here  together,  and  that  they  are  what  they  are,  ii 
efM,  Suppose  it  destroyed  and  the  inevitable  consequence 
the  destruction  of  it  actually  realized  before  his  eyes,  wouk 
not  be  willing  to  have  it  restored  just  as  it  now  is,  in  orde 
get  rid  of  those  consequences? 


5.  Annfual  Report  of  the  SupermtendeTU  of  P^Mic  InetrwH 
to  the  OixoeimoT  of  Kentudty^  for  the  yea/r  1866.  Frankf 
Kentucky:  A.  S.  Hodges,  Public  Printer.  1857;  f 
pp.  189.      '^ 

This  Report  is  a  year  old,  but  its  statements  are  of 'permai 
value  and  interest.  Kentucky  has,  during  ten  years,  grei 
enlarged  her  expenditures  for  universal  education.  In  1 
Hifi  amount  was  only  $9,002  20;  in  1856  it  was  $291,680;  j 
iStoB  i^qpean  to  haTe  been  the  reraU  of  a  direct  vote,  of 
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people  for  self-taxation  to  this  end.  We  glean  the  following 
facts  respecting  the  other  slave  States :  Virginia  has  no  organ- 
ized system  of  public  schools.  North  Carolina  has  recently 
initiated  a  system  with  about  2,000  schools  and  10,000  children, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.  Georgia  has  a  school  fund  of 
$23,086.  Mississippi  has  no  organized  system.  Louisiana  ap- 
propriates $200,000  for  741  schools,  containing  7,949  children. 
Tennessee  has  a  school  fund  of  more  than  one  million  and  a 
half,  and  has,  with  much  zeal,  commenced  a  system  of  State 
education.  Missouri  appropriates  annually  $140,000  for  free 
schools.  Alabama,  Florida,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  are  not  known 
to  have  made  any  attempts  to  organize  free  schools. 

This  report  states  that  South  Carolina  supports  about  1,023 
common  schools,  attended  by  9,022  children,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  about  $40,500.    There  must  be  some  error  here.     The  returns 
o€  Commissioners  of  Free  Schools,  to  our  last  Legislature,  re- 
ported 1,478  teachers,  1,465  schools,  19,356  scholars,  809,280 
lys  of  instruction,  and  $87,462  19  amount  expended. 


O-  An  Introduction  to  tlie  Study  of  Philosophy^  with  cm  Out- 
line Treatise  on  Logic.  By  Rev.  E.  V.  Gekhakt,  D.  D., 
President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  I  am  the 
Truth.  Christ.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1858; 
12mo.  pp.  359. 

Of  the  author  of  this  little  volume,  we  know  nothing  beyond 
^hat  is  stated  on  the  title  page,  and  is  contained  in  the 
tenns  of  its  dedication  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  Augustus 
Eanch,  whose  spirit  and  principles  obviously  animate  the  work. 
The  book  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  if  the  contents  corre- 
sponded in  intrinsic  excellence  to  the  beauty  and  finish  of  the 
mechanical  execution,  we  should  have  an  addition  to  our  litera- 
ture which  every  scholar  would  acknowledge  without  reluc- 
tance. The  outline  treatise  on  logic  is  strictly  what  it  professes 
to  be,  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  it  is  quite  clear  and 
jndidouB.    It  contains  only  elements,  but  they  are  presented 
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in  a  fbnn  wUch  may  Tuiderstanding  can  appreciate,  i 
>i  introdoction  to  Fhiloaophy  we  cannot  speak  yery  faToq 
Hie  fondameotal  principle  that  knowledge  begins  in  gen 
or  that  the  procen  of  inquirr  is  from  the  whole  to  the  p 
in  palpable  contradiction  to  the  method  of  nature — ■ 
idea  that  the  Incarnation  of  the  Savioor  is  the  philosopU 
Intion  of  the  great  problems  of  Ontology,  is  one  that  it  ia  < 
to  ennuciate  to  an  American  or  an  English  mind  to  set  i 
proper  light.  The  book  is  written  in  a  good  epirit ;  ii 
the  whole,  free  from  obflcuritiee  of  expreeeion — bnt  we 
commend  the  depth  or  sonndneas  of  its  doctrines.  StU 
are  some  tmtha,  tonching  the  relations  of  Philosoi 
Theology,  which  the  author  has  happily  UlnBtrated,  m 
precise  statement  of  the  dependence  of  the  laws  of  though 
the  conditioEB  ol'  existeuce,  prepares  tlie  way  for  a  solid  i 
of  being.  To  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  wi 
type  of  German  Philoeophy,  the  work  ia  a  very  valuabL 
book. 


7.  The  CUjf  <if  the  Great  Stng :  or,  Jerusalem  as  it  vhu 
M,  and  atititio  he.     By  J.  T.  Barclay,  M.  D.,  J^w 
to  Jenualem.     Philadelphia :  James  Ghallen  &  Bona, 
pp.  637,  8vo. 

We  have  received  this  beautifol  and  richly  illustrated  i 
joBt  as  onr  last  form  is  making  up.  From  die  favorable  i 
of  others,  and  its  inviting  appearance,  we  promifie  ouzsi 
rich  treat  in  its  pemsaL  At  present  we  can  only  chron 
pablicatitm,  and  reserve  a  more  foil  statement  of  its  ohi 
uad  ntMiti  for  a  future  number. 


Tho  reader  is  requested  to  correct  the  following  errata  which 
cDCCurred  in  the  number  for  January,  1858  : 


S>kge^9, 

lino  20,/or  BXCXDXEXF  read  B+C+B+E+P. 

"  559, 

it 

39,  dele  "  in  "  and  insert  it 

in  line  below. 

"  577, 

u 

27,  /or  energies 

read 

congeries. 

«  579, 

u 

15,  " 

material 

a 

natural. 

"  583, 

ii 

14,  " 

moral 

li 

normal. 

"  585, 

it 

11,  - 

creative 

a 

creature. 

"  588, 

u 

36,  " 

Edwards 

<4 

Emmons. 

•'  589, 

a 

18,  - 

privitivc 

(i 

punitive. 

4<              (( 

u 

30,  " 

puritivc 

iC 

privative. 

"  590, 

« 

6,  - 

frightful 

It 

fruitful. 

"  595, 

(( 

4,  - 

depth 

tc 

strength. 

"  596, 

a 

29,  " 

enriches 

it 

underlies. 

*'  597, 

a 

30,  " 

therein 

it 

believer. 

((         (( 

u 

53,  q/; 

ter  objective 

a 

letter  for  Dr.  B.'s  purpose 

"  598, 

u 

30,  /or  truth 

ii 

birth. 

"  639, 

a 

33,  " 

with  truth 

ii 

into  them. 

--^ 
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ARTICLE   I. 

ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Xift'  ftf  Ahxander  Van  Uuinhol<U^trandatt<1frovitheGerm<in 
of  Proft88or  Kltiioke,   By  Juliicttk  Baukr.    London,  1852. 

Woik^  of  Alexafuli'i'  Von  IlumhohU.     1800-1858. 

Among  the  coiinsellorrt  near  the  person  of  Frederic  the  Great 
of  Prussia,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  was  the  Baron  Von 
Iluniboklt,  an  officer  of  liigh  rank,  possessing  nnicli  of  tho 
cuntidence  of  his  gi*eat  master.  The  baroness  was  of  the 
family  of  Colonil),  which  had  tletl  from  Burgundy  upon  the 
revocation  of  tlie  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  take  refuge  in  Protestant 
Pmssia.  Tlie  fruits  of  tliis  union  of  the  Pinissian  and  Huguenot 
families  were  two  sons,  William  and  Alexander,  (bom  in  tho 
years  1767  and  1761i,)  whose  names  will  long  reflect  lustre  on 
that  noble  race  which,  for  conscience  sake,  left  the  sumiy  plains 
and  vine-clad  hills  of  their  beloved  France  to  seek  new  homes 
in  foreign  lands.  Of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  his  labors,  his 
travels,  and  his  researches,  we  propose  to  give  a  short  sketch. 
Fontenelle,  in  his  celebrated  eulogy  of  Kewton,  makes  little 
reference  to  his  youth,  but  passes  it  by  with  the  sentence :  "  It 
1 
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is  not  gi'anted  to  mortal  ovo  to  see  the  Xile  at  its  fifnircc,  ew 
has  iratliered  Ptivii'^th  to  run  its  iiiicrhtv  race."  Still,  it  ia  Ik 
pleasant  and  protitahle  to  trace  the  early  l)uddin*p>  of  genii 
t<»  know  the  ])artieuhir  eireunistances,  however  trivial,  wlii 
may  have  led  to  its  development;  to  see  how  often  direction 
^iven  to  the  most  i>owerful  intellects  hy  the  fortuitous  circu 
tances  which  surroun<l  the  earlv  career  of  men. 

Ihunbohlt,  reared  in  the  h(»nie  of  luxury,  was  i)rovided  fn 
early  hovhood  with  the  best  instructors  of  his  dav.  Fortunat4 
for  science  he  was  h(»rn  after  the  educational  reform  had  co 
nienced  in  the  schools  and  universiti(\s  of  (iermanv,  whi 
placed  the  study  of  nature  in  its  pro])er  position  as  a  co-ordini 
branch  of  education  with  tlie  study  of  the  ancient  lan^iaj 
and  their  literature.  The  instructor  of  his  youth  was  Btronj 
imj)ressed  with  tliose  ideas  of  educational  reform,  and  imbn 
with  a  spirit  i\i  earnot  invistii^ation  in  tlie  lield  of  natu 
science.  It  is  also  worth v  of  record  that  this  same  instruc 
was  a  jL^reat  lover  of  travellers*  k*<i:ends,  ami  stories  (»f  advi 
tures  in  far-off  countries,  and  was  the  (alitor  (»f  a  translation 
llobinson  (Vusoe.  The  youthful  mind  of  the  future  explo 
wai5  thus  tilled  with  imaires  of  those  marvellous  ret^ions  visi" 
by  bold  voyagers.  From  school  he  entered  u])on  hisnnivers 
career  in  Frankfort-on-tlu*-(  )der,  and  went  thence  to  the  M 
versity  of  Guttni*^en,  then  the  most  tlourishin*::  of  the  nni\ 
Bities  of  (iermany.  Here  the  colorin*^  oX  the  early  ])ictnres 
his  imai^ination  was  hei*chtened,  and  that  undetined  lon*riiip 
V(mth  to  wander  in  distant  lands  was  rendered   more  ardi 

• 

bv  friendship  and  association  with  Gefa-ire  ForstiT,  who  Ij 
accompjinied  Cajit.  Cook  in  his  voya»!:e  around  the  world 
natural  historian  of  the  expedition.  Forster,  whose  name 
not  unknown  to  science,  was  a  hi*rh-souled  man,  o\'  liberal,  { 
larked  vieM's.  Through  a  long  ])eri(Kl  he  exerted  great  influcr 
nptm  the  mind  and  character  of  young  Ihunboldt. 

To  sum  up  the  circumstancis  which  surrounded  his  you 
the  yonng  nobleman  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  cultt 
which  the  best  instructors  and  the  most  liberal  univei^sities 
a  learned  people  could  bestow;  Avas  thrown  in  contact  w 
men  of  intellect  and  high  cultivation,  the  visitors  of  his  ea 
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oiiio,  the  old  car»tk»  of  ToiTi'l,  a  tW*  miles  from  tlic  capital: 
a^4"\vcd  intimate  ivnimmiiioii  with  iiu*ii  of  scicnct' — lleim, 
j^vno,  Bhinu'iihach  and  otluT*? — and,  at  the  same  time,  eulti- 
jit«^*d  with  assi<luity  the  lanirua^e*?  and  literatnre  <»f  those  two 
giTions  which  have  played  sneh  an  imjujrtant  part  in  tlie  edu- 
ction of  mankind  in  centuries  past,  and  seem  destined  to  influ- 
x\<s^  innnediately  the  mental  development  of  all  succeedin*; 
.^iierations. 

AVith  a  thoromj^h  preparatory  education  in  almost  every  de- 

j^i-tniont  of   human   learninjir;    v/ith  a  love  of  accurate  and 

iiiiinite  observation   of  tlu*   jjlienomena   <»f  nature,  combined 

^ith  an  extraonlinarv  talent  for  the  investiiration  of  the  inner 

yeiliitiunsan*!  controlling  law>  of  these  j»lien<»mena;  with  powert? 

Q-f    intellectual  endurance  and  mental  labor  which  no  array  of 

feictj?, lu»wever  chaotic,  coidd  apj>all  or  dismay;  endowed  by 

\>ii"tli  with  hiirh  [losition  an<l  ample  fortmu*,  he  came  l>etbrethe 

tll^'^^^•<»ld  (jf  active  manhood  at  a  ]»eriod  when  the  human  mind 

was  ju>t  sett inir  ont  on   tluit  tunudtuons  march  which   seems 

novhurrviuir  it  «»nward  to  the  verv  limits  nf  hnman  knowkMlire. 

Till*  time  was  ]»ro]>itious,  hi>  oppf»rtnnities  nn.-urpasst'd,  the  in- 

wanl  Voice  «'f  hi-^  jr^'nius  told  him  of  his  irreat   nns^ion — an<l 

well  and  faithfully  lias  he  arcompli^luMl  it.     AVlien  Ihunboldt 

enterc«l  up«in   hi>  career,   ^cience,  in   every  de]>artment,  was 

ttniiririinir  with  the  birth  <»!'  m-w  discoveries.     Mt'u  wi're  di.<- 

caniiiiif  old  theories,  and  aban<ioninir  loiiir  n*ceivi'd  opinions. 

TIa- worbl  was  ripi' for  ri'V(ihiti<»n  in  tlie  mo>t  extenth-d  sense 

of  tlu' term,  and  the  n]»tnrniuir  of  the  foundations  of  societv, 

which  fihook  to  their  centrt*s  the  governmental  svstems  (if  Ku- 

ri»IK\  found   its   analoiry  in   the  ri'volutif^is  of  the   scientiiic 

world.    A  »rlance  at  the  state  of  science  in  its  sevi^ral  branches 

in  the  latter  i»art  of  the  eiirlitcenth  century,  will  enable  us  to 

viewfniin  a  proper  stand  point  that  miirhty  progress  with  which 

the  labors  of  IIum]»oblt   have  been  s«»  intinuitelv  connectecL 

amltowhi(!h  tliev  have  so  nnich  contributed  in  the  hist  seventv 

yeani.     To   commence  with   the    ex[>erimental   >cii'nces. — the 

mi'Mh*  ol*  the  century  was  the   )»eriod   of  the  revival  of  ob- 

K.rvations  and  exp(*riments  in  frictional  electricity.     Franklin 

andhiji contemporaries  ha<l  Leathered  the  various  facts  under 
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their  respective  hjiiotliCHCs.  Tlio  Leyden  Phial  had  bee 
vented,  and  had  served  to  shock  and  annise  the  soldici 
philosuplier,  the  courtier  and  maiden,  who  thronged  to  wi 
the  celestial  fire  spring  forth  from  nature's  reservoir  a 
touch  of  the  magiciairH  wand.  Tlie  great  Franklin  had  pi 
the  identity  of  the  electric  spark  and  the  lightning's  flash 
liad  already  won  worthily  one-half  the  proud  tribute,  ' 
jmit  cwliJ</f(lf/U'n^  ftrf-jftnc/ztfjuc  ttfrannh,'^^  The  nuithein; 
theory  of  electricity  had  l)ocn  pushed  with  some  vigo 
Coulomb,  but  the  science  had  become*  almost  stationary ; 
it  was  not  until  towards  the  dose  of  tlie  centurvthat  thci 
l>rei)ared  itself  for  new  victories  in  this  field.  Tlie  few  p 
nent  facts  of  magnetism  were  known  and  discussed  a  cei 
before,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  new  ex[)eriment8  in 
ti'icity  the  laws  of  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions 
more  fully  studiiMl,  and  the  facts  evolvi'd  gathered  up  ii 
hypothesis  of  Epinus  and  others,  analogous  to  the  fluid  tlu 
of  electricity.  Later,  Coulomb  and  others  pushed  these  the 
to  grcfiter  perfection,  and,  at  the  period  of  which  we  writi 
world  was  on  tlu^  verire  of  tlu'  discoveries  wliieh  have  sim 
startled  the  niitions  in  the  astoundini^  exhibitions  of  an 
voltaic  and  ma^^netic  electrieitv.  In  the  science  of  heat 
was  a  raj)id  sind  cons^tant  accumulation  of  facts  and  imp 
ment  of  hypotheses.  Fourier  was  at  the  commencement  c 
investigations,  and  wielded  with  the  strength  of  a  gian 
powerful  weapon  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  The  subj( 
terrestial  heat  was  now  appn»aclied  with  ardor,  and  with 
hope  of  arriving  at  mon^  accurate  knowledge. 

In  Chemistry,  the  discoveries  of  Dlack,  Cavendish  and  P 
ley,  having  ])aved  the  way,  the  time-honored  ])hlogiston  tl 
was  about  vieldiiii!:  to  that  revolution  of  which  Lavoisiei 
the  gi'cat  leader — a  revolution  second  only  in  its  import 
and  results  to  Kewtoifs  discovery  of  gravitation, — ¥ 
placed  the  science  of  chemistry  on  the  stable  basis  of 
hypothesis,  and  gave  it  an  onward  movement  which  ga 
strength  with  the  lai)se  of  years.  To  <]uote  the  won 
Cnvier:  "Till  Lavoisier  appeare«l,  the  jmrticular  phcnoi 
of  chemistry  might  be  compared  to  a  labyrinth  of  wliicl 
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deep  and  windinj^  paths  luid  boon  tnKl  by  several  laborious 
tnivellers;  but  their  points  of  union,  their  relation  to  one 
another  and  to  the  6Vi?teni,  eould  <»nlv  Ije  i)erceive<l  \\\  the 
;^'nius  vrhich  was  able  to  ri.se  above  the  ediliee,  and  with  an 
ea«^le'8  eye  to  catch  the  phin  of  the  whole.*' 

In  the  efcienee  of  Opticf-,  the  war  so  lon<^  carried  on  between 
the  advoeate«4  of  the  emission  and  un<lulat.orv  theorie6  of  light, 
Jiad  apparently  given  the  victory  to  the  former  or  Xewtonian 
liypi»theiiij* ;  but  the  way  was  clearing  up  for  the  ex])eriment8 
^nd  discoveries  of  PVesnel  in  France,  and  Young  in  England, 
vrhieh  a  few  years  later  caused  the  almost  universal  reception 
of  the  beautiful  hyj>othesis  of  the  undidatiou'^  of  an  all-pervad- 
ing other — an  hypothesis  which,  in  a  niodilied  form,  j) lays  an 
impurtant  part  in  all  the  attempts  at  a  proj^er  physical  cojjcep- 
tion  uf  the  bccondary  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  Electricity, 
Magnetijini  a)id  Heat,  as  well  as  Light.     Astronomy,  the  be- 
loved of  the  ancients — the  m«»del  of  the  exact  s<*ienccs — based 
iirmlv  on  Newton's  m'and  ireneralization,  which  earlier  in  the 
century  luul  received  new  verifications  from  the  splendid  labors 
of  (luirant,  I)'Alend)ert,  Kuler  and  l/iirrauire — now  rushed  on 
to  new  victories  in   tin*  lields  of  iniinite  space.     The  vounir 
iriant  La]»lace,  was  just  entering  on   his  career,      llie  elder 
IleriJcheK  with  his  monster  teIescoj»e,  added  a  nirw  j»]anet  to  our 
system,  new  satellites  to  tlie  jdanets,  and   revealed  suns  and 

worlds  and  svstrms,  which  shoWeil  l.)V   their  revolntions  the 

•  •• 

O-xifttence  of  the  law  of  i^ravitation  bevond  the  narrow  limits 

t'f  our  solar  system,  enabling  men  now  t<.)  speak  of  tlie  one 

universal  law  impressed  by  the  Almighty  on  the  whole  material 

^'•rld.      Astronomers  and   idivsici^ts  now  weiiched  the  earth 

^*''tli  a  niountaiiu  and  basinir  themselves  upon  this  result,  went 

^orth   into  jdanetary  s])ace  armed  with  a  colos>al  balance,  to 

detorniine  the  density  of  the  >un  an<l  hissatellit.es.    llie  ])atient 

^^atc:her  of  the  heavt*ns  recurrinjx  back  to  a  huiii:  j>eries  of  re- 

<^or<lt.'(l  observations,  became  now  convinced  that  our  little  svs-  • 

teui  was  not  isolated  and  stationary  in  space,  but  was  hurrying 

onwjird  with  fearful  rapidity  in  obedience  to  some  unknown 

l^w,  which   linkeil  it  as  a  constituent  nuMuber  to  the  great 

lauiily  of  the  skies.     In  the  departnuMit  <»f  Natural   History, 
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lean  reformation  of  tlie  science  ,of  botany  had 
;liiB  era,  and  the  introduction  (rf'  a  more  perfect 
ron  p-eat  incitement  to  the  renewed  study  of  the 
in  both  it«  animal  and  vegetable  foruiB.     In  the 
leal  voyagee  were  planned  to  study  aneTV  tiie 
lora   of   lands  already   visited    by   tlie   earlier 
ioologietft.   Men  of  old  and  eslabliriied  reputation, 
le  young  and  ambitious  student,  entered  wifli 
e  coni]>lction  of  the  edifice  8o  nobly  projected. 
reatcBt  intellecte  of  the  period  of  which  we  write 
ttention  to  investigations  in  vegetable  and  animal 
rhat  beautiful  generalization,  the  doctrine  of  mor- 
1  bad  been  gradually  becoming  moi-e  apparent 
itions  of  KatnralietB,  waa  announced  by  Gwthe 
,ed  with  the  love  of  beauty  in  form  and  in  eym- 
■,Ai  poet  felt  that  there  luuet  be  a  law,  deep  and 
[>B,  but  a  law  tt.1  which  the  thronged  variety  of 
nty  around  ns  pointed.     In  ite  announcement  he 
x]>resBeB  it,  "t!ie  germ  of  an  idea,  from  which 
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ill  tlio  Baino  fruitful  tields.     And  tlio.sc  cnule  theories  of  tlio 

periiMl  yxA  preceding  tlieiii,  are  but  the  index  of  tlie  ever-ahid- 

luij  deep  desire  of  the  soul  which  seeks  to  understaiul  even  in 

the  nuist  limited  state  of  onr  knowhMlge,  the  i^reat  cuni])lex 

imit  as  it  exists  in  tlie  desiicn  of  an  all-wise,  all-powciful  ( -rea- 

tor.    Tliis  aspiration  is  the  key  of  the  life  of  Alexander  Von 

lliuiiholdt,  with  him  not  to  he  realized  hv  vamie  imairiidnirs. 

biit  by  that  close  and  hiborious  research  which  hohls  the  minute 

to  1h»  conteniptihle  only  when  the  great  is  to  he  neglected. 

(jcography  was  n(>t  yet  a  science.     Some  few  attempts  at 

g'CMieralizations  on  the  forms  of  continents,  their  relative  eleva- 

tion,  the  distribution  of  land  an<l  water,  had   been  ma(k*  bv 

Korster,  Stetfens  ami  othei-s.     IJut  Hitter  had  not  vet  brouirht 

ill  the  great  historic  ekMuent,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Ilumbohlt 

liiiiii4elf  to  make  all  the  sciences  render  tribute  to  the  knowled«re 

t>±*  the  earth  and  the  races  which  inhabit  it.     In  this  rapid  and 

imperfect  ghmce  at  the  groat  points  of  the  picture  of  the  in- 

tc*lR*ctiial  activitv  seen  in  every  department  of  science  in  thiMV- 

luarkable  jieriod  before  us,  we  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  it  as 

tlie  |K*riod  of  the  evolution  <»f  great  and  general  laws,  of  great 

impulse  towards  the  nniveisal  in  the  study  of  nature;  towards 

the  investisration  of  those  b'nks  which  show  us  nnitv  in  variety, 

-which  bind,  apparently,  isolate<l  and  incongruous  facts  in  one 

jjrnind  and  harmonious  whok*.     Such  was  the  state  of  science 

%rheii  this  n(dde  youth  of  twenty  years  entered  with   ardor 

iijKHi  die  stuily  of  nature.     Xor  was  the  state  4>f  the  (iernum 

iniiid  and  literature  at  this  time  without  its  iniluence  on  his 

niin<l  and  his  career.     It  was  the  storm  and  jiressure  ])erio<l  of 

Genimn  literature,  when  a  wh(de  nation  seemed  to  mw  itself 

up  to  enthusiastic  aspirations  for  the  iniinite  and  unattainable. 

Tlie  convicticni   of   the  unsati^fvinijr  nature  of  the  circle  of 

knowledge  of  external  ap[»earances, — the  sighing  for  some  ri've- 

latiou  of  the  hidden,  the  secret,  tin*  mysterious,  everywhere  at 

wi>rk^ — ^the  deep  cultivation  of  the  a}hthetic  feeling  in  nature 

and  art  were  its  characteristics.     The  two  brothers  Humboldt 

Were  thrown  in  constant  c<»ntact  and  intimate  intercourse  with 

^""^oethe  and  Schiller,  the  two  great  representatives  of  the  Ger- 

'^^an  mind  at  that  time. 
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llexandor  having  finielied  liia  BhidieB  in  tlic  Uiii- 

■ottingeii,  attracted  Tiy  the  repiitation  of  the  Geolo-  . 

J  wont  to  the  mining  achool  of  Freiburg  in  Saxony, 

^itrsne  the  etndy  of  the  natural  Bcioiices  in  their 

tcognwsy.     Thence  he  went  fia  Master  of  Mines 

c  Pniaeian  provinces,  where  he  devoted  hia  time 

J  of  lu8  practical  knowledge  of  the  components 

B  anrface,  publishing  treatises  on  varioue  subjects 

I  geology.     In  these  years  he  made  a  botanical 

taly,  and  hearing  of  the  singular  discoveries  of 

'.  Bi>logna  doctor,  in  a  new  development  of  the 

jce,  he  reviewed  tlio  investigation  for  himself,  thus 

remark   of   Schiller,   "  this  yonng   Humboldt 

fcry  thing,"  and  gave  to  the  world  the  result*  of 

a  treatise.     But  these  varied  employments 

J  to  increase  the  ardor  of  hie  desire  for  extended 

lis  in  foreign  lands.    lie  sighs  constantly  for  a  trans- 

(agc.     Says  ho :  "  I  have  from  my  earliest  youth 

g  desire  to  travel  in  distant  lands  unexplored  by 
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acce>s  into  the  South  A.inorieaii  (loiiiinionfi.  Mcotiiiic  iiirain 
with  delavs,  he  (Icvotod  liis  forced  leisure  t'.»  observations  of 
the  geoh.»gical  Htructure  (if  tlie  ]»eniiisuhi  and  its  eliniatie  rela- 
tioRjs.  At  UMi<j:th  he  found  a  captain  hold  enoui^h  to  run  tlie 
^anutlet  of  an  En«rli!*h  tleet  which  hlockatkMl  C(>runna,  and 
*ioon  set  sail  on  his  vovai'e  of  discovery.  On  the  sea  lie  com- 
iiienced  at  once  his  observations  of  all  the  phenomena  around 
liini.  Tlie  atmosphere  witli  its  varving  hue,  tlie  ocean  witli  its 
current  and  its  changiui^  tinl,  the  bird  tliat  followed  tlie  ship, 
the  meteor  sh<»otin<r  across  the  skv  at  iiiirht,  the  southern  con- 
titellatioiits  coming;  into  view,  weri'  all  alike  objects  of  studv  for 
tine  to  whom  all  the  appearances  around  us  were  but  the  linki* 
of  a  chain  i.»f  universal  causes  and  elt\'cts,  and  the  m(»>t  insi*^- 
nilicant  fact  often  atfordi'd  the  clue  to  the  iri'eatest  mv.sterv. 

Touchint^at  the  Canarv  Islands,  that  rich  tield  explored  after- 
wards by  his  frieiul  Vt>n  Ihich,  he  ascended  the  peak  <»f  Tene- 
rift'e  and  made  at  once  a  ste[>  in  a  pvat  generalization  by  noting 
the  unchanging  nature  of  imirganic  formations  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth  a^  contrastiMl  with  the  ever-varvin<cbeautv  of  the 
organic  world.  lie  recorded,  too,  his  observation  <»f  the  circles 
of  vegetation  in  ascen<ling  from  the  bjise  to  the  sunnnit  of  the 
mountain,  a  subject  afterwards  beautifully  developed  in  some 
of  the  Works  based  upon  his  .studies  in  South  America.  Here, 
too,  on  this  extinct  volcano.  In*  rellected  upon  the  great  <h'stroy- 
ing  ami  re-constructing  forces  of  miture.  The  traces  which  the 
terrible  element  had  left  n])on  the  mountain  sides  and  in  its 
crater,  were  to  him  the  beiriniiinir  of  the  solution  of  a  irreat 
mystery  in  the  past  history  of  our  planet.  Arrived  at  Corunna, 
on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  he  jdungiMl  into  the  interior,  and 
entered  enthusiastically  upon  the  study  of  nature  in  its  mag- 
nificent and  gorgeous  tro]»ical  developments,  ami  in  the  terrible 
exhibitions  of  the  volcano  and  earth«[uake.  We  will  not  follow 
liiin  minutely  in  his  explorations  of  these  eipiiiioctial  regions. 
During  the  years  spent  on  the  Mew  Continent,  he  made  con- 
stantly and  unceasinirlv,  extensive  and  minute  ^►bservations  of 
fvery  object  which  ])resente<l  itself  in  the  realms  of  nature. 
From  the  pebble  to  the  mountain  mass,  from  the  lichen  to  the 
]mlin  tree,  from  the  insect  to  the  fierce  animal  of  l)rey,  from 
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tlio  worm  to  tlio  alliirator,  from  the  fire-flv'a  flanli  to  tlio  scintil- 
latin^  8tars  ot'lioavoii  lu'aininij:  on  liiiii  in  quiet  l>oaiity  from  tLc 
troi>ieal  skv,  from  the  moiikc*v  and  liis  social  lial)its,  to  man.  his 
hiii'^iia«i:i%  his  moimments  and  hi.s  politi(!al  reUitions, — all  the 
worki*  of  the  (-reattir wen*  suhj^ets  of  eonteni]>hition  to  the  groat 
interpreterof  natniv.  lie  was  everywhere  the  laUoriouR,  minute, 
untiring  obfH'rver;  in  the  voleanie  vales  of  C'araecas;  wander- 
in*;  on  the  IhnuM  of  the  Orinoeo  and  Amazon;  making  liisway 
on  streams  whose  existi'nee  had  hoen  donlitnl;  aseendinij  the 
Orinoco  to  its  cataracts;  exploring  its  branches ;  jimving  its 
connexion  with  the  Amazon;  ^tndvin<i:  nmstv  documents  in 
the  archives  of  the  nn'ssion-lumse;  undeterred  ]>v  dant'ora  or 
privations,  he  overcame  all  ditticiiltics  with  the  indomitable 
perseverance  of  one  who  felt  hi.s  mission,  ami  i>heyed  the  true 
impulse  of  his  i^tMiins.  From  the>e  explorations  in  (-ruiannaml 
Venezuela,  he  returned  to  Havana  f(»r  a  si'asoiu  coasted  ahmg* 
the  island  of  Cnha,  and  then  .-et  sail  fi»r  Carthai^ena,  in  urclor 
to  cr<»ss  the  Continent  to  meet  the  Frruch  expe<litio]i  to  the 
South  Sea,  on  the  other  >itle,  and  com[»lete  his  researches  in 
company  with  the  <listinii:uished  savans  who  composed  it.  Ar- 
rived i\\r;d\\\  on  the  (\»ntinent,  he  explored  the  river  Ma*;dalen 
and  the  l)orderin«j:  regions.  (Jiving  uj>  all  hope  of  meeting' 
with  the  French  savans,  he  entered  Kcuador,  s])eut  many  month 
upon  the  ])lateau  ahout  <^Juit(>;  asei-nded  and  measured 
V(»lcanoes  of  Fichincha,  Antisana  and  Cotopaxi;  attempted  tli 
Kummit  of  ('himl)orazo,  cn»ssed  tlu*  Antles  into  Peru;  observe 
in  Lima  the  tran>it  of  Mercury  across  the  sun's  disc;  mappe 
accurately  the  unex]>lored  re*rions  of  the  Anuizon;  ascerlaino 
the  position  of  the  mairnetie  Cijuator;  investiirated  the  eo 
ocean  current  which  washes  the  coast  of  the  continent  ne 
Callao.  .lie  set  sail  thence  f#i*  Aca])uIco,  on  the  coaJi^t  ^^^ 
Mexico,  and  there  breathing  awhile  in  order  to  arnmp:e  1~^: 
nuuiuscrii»ts  and  collections,  he  descended  into  the  A'allev  « 
Mexico  an<l  visited  many  ])oints  of  ij^eoi^nostic  interest;  ma  ^sJl 
astnmomical  and  barometic  measurements  in  (lifferent  p^t—* 
vinces;  determined  the  relative  position  of  the  chief  points 
a  vertical  triauirulation,  which  made  the  jrreat  mountain  hei<r 
the  l>ase  lines,     lie  ])ursuecl  his  favorite  geognostic  BtudieB 
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the  iniiies  of  Cruanaxuato,  and  on  tlie  i»laiiis  <>t'  florallo,  with 

their  two  tlionsaiul  rratiTs  yd   smokiu*;  witli  an  erui»li<ni  of 

lifty  years  before;    ascertained   the  heii::lits  of   I^J[>^>eate|)etl 

and   Orizaba,  and  vi>ited   the  pyraniichd  nununnent^  of  the 

Tnlk'ks  oil  tile  eastern  .-iih'  of  the  Cordilleras,     lie  «)nee  more 

feet   wiil  for  lluvanna,  wlu-nee  he   visited  the  United  States, 

hpeiidin^  some  months  in  the-  stndy  of  the  ])olitieaI  and  soeial 

relations  of  this  «rreat  Uepuljlie,  npon  whieh  the  h(»pes  of  the 

l»hilo&oj»hers  of  all  the  worM  were  tixed. 

In  1S04,  live  vearn  after  ^t'ttin'j:  out  on   his  arduous  under- 

takinir*  he  landed  at  Jiounh'anx  with  his  faithful  frien<l  and 

constant  companion,  Bouj»hiud.     The  two  traveHers  went  at 

once  to  Paris,  where  tlu*v  were  hailed  with  ^ci'eat  enthusiasm. 

Tliey  at  once  commenced   tlie  ])re]»aration  and  ])ublicati<ni  of 

the  inunense  mass  of  materiaK^  for  seientilic  studv  which  thev 

«■  t. 

had  collected.     As  these  treasures  weri'  iirraduallv  j^iven  to  the 

iiatiiHis,  the  results  of  the  activity  and  liberalitv  of  one  man — 

for  lluniboldt  was  in  every  ivsjK'ct  tlic  iruidini!:  s]»irit  of  the 

expedition — the  whole  scientiiie  worhl  ran<j:  with  the  praises  of 

the  iiiKlertakinir.      ('uvier,  (iav  Lus>a(\  Arair«>,  Oltmann  and 

others,  uctivtdy  assisted  in  tlie  arran^i::ement  an<l  pri'paration  of 

the  materials.     A  few  years  later    Delandire,  in   the  Comple 

Rendu  of  the  Institute  to  tlu*  Emperor  Na)»oleon,  after  iiiving 

aa  account  of  e\2»^*<h't.ions  >ent  out  by  <lifferent  i^overnments, 

at  jTwat  expense,  thus  speak>  of  the  South  American   ex])lora- 

tiou:  "Lastly,  to   terminate    this  sketch   with   an    expedition 

which  contains  in  it  everv  kind  <»f  merit,  Ilumbohlt   has  exe- 

cuted  at  his  (»wn  exijcnse  an  enter])rise  that  would  have  d(»ne 

honor  to  a  nation.     A(!com[>anied  only  by  his  friend  Boujdaud, 

he  has  ]dunired  into  the  American  wihiernos;  he  has  broup;ht 

back  with  him  0,O(M)  new  phiuts,  with  their  (U'scriptions;  has 

detenniued  the  ge(»'^raidiical  ])osition  ot*  several  huncUvd  j)oints; 

hasascen<led  and  measured  the  hiii^hest  volcanoes  of  the  Andes. 

He  lias  create<l  the  <reo^ra]diy  of  jdants,  assigned  the  limits  of 

^'egetation  an< I  eternal  snow;  observed  the  jdienomena  of  the 

^•lectric  lish  and  the  magnetic  needle;  has  presented  the  lovers 

^t'  anti«|uity  witii  much  vahiable  information  concernin'i:  the 

aborigines  of  Mexico  and  S<»uth  America,  their  language,  their 
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hietoiy  and  their  numiiincnts."  Tliit;  is  but  a  taint  ontliuo  of 
what  was  really  acconij)lisliecl  by  the  prince  i>f  wfientilic  fHi>- 
covorers. 

The  (lopartnientj*  of  human  knowlcdgi*  enrieluMl  by  hij?i  labors 
on  the  Continent,  may  best  be  known  from  a  hVt  of  hi»  worki»^ 
the  innnediate  re?*ultri  of  thorn*  labons.  These*  work»,  whieli 
were  appearing  dnrin«^  a  period  of  twenty  yeai-s  after  his  re- 
tum,  are  as  foIh»ws:— View  of  the  (-ordilleras  and  the  Abo- 
ri*;ines  of  Amerioa;  Politieal  Treatise  on  Mexie*);  Political 
Treatise  on  Cuba;  (ViUeetion  of  obsi'rvationft  of  Zuoloirv  ami 
(\)niparative  Anatrnny,  made  in  a  vovaire  to  the  Tropics; 
Treatise  on  the  Geoi^raphy  of  Plants;  Tableau  of  the  Ef|umoc- 
tial  Plants  from  the  seaboard  to  the  heiirht  of  15,000  feet; 
TriMitise  on  the  position  of  tbe  lloeky  Strata  in  the  tW(>  heiui- 
spheres;  Treatise  on  Isotliermal  lines  and  the  distribution  of 
teni[»erature  on  tin*  earth;  A  diKtussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
Climate.  Under  l*ouplau<rs  >uperintendenee  weiv  issued 
several  works  (»n  the  discoveries  in  descriptive  botany.  With 
the  aid  of  Oltmamu  the  astron(»mical  observations,  the  accurate 
determination  of  si'vcn  limulred  ^jji'oirrapliieal  localities,  were 
published."*  The  above  works  were  <listinet  portions  of  one 
}ri<i:antie  work,  Voya;;v  to  tiie  K([m'noctial  iH\irions  of  tlic^ 
Xew  Continent.  His  philolotjical  tri'asures  he  placed  in  tlu 
hands  t»f  liis  brother,  who  liad  nuide  comparative*  philolo»» 
his  special  study.  Xor  nnist  we  omit  an  inip<irtant  worl 
'*The  Critical  Examination  of  the  History  of  the  (fcograph 
of  the  New  Continent,"  conmicnced  at  this  period.  The  entc 
prise  thus  accomj>lislied  by  tlie  indefati^ible  enerjrj'  of  oi 
master  intvUect,  whose  grand  and  comprehensive  view  ci" 
braced  all  nature  in  its  contemplation,  was  truly  worthy  of  a 
great  nation.  We  could  n<»t  give  a  ])ro])er  viow  of  the  iXHJfcic 
gide  of  nund)oldt'h  character,  if  we  omitted  a  notice  of  k  mia 
"Aspects  of  Nature  in  ditferent  Lands,"  which  appeared  at 
this  period  of  his  labors.     It  is  here  we  find  displayed  tV 


'r..^ 


•  To  test  till?  lUTuracy  of  tlu*  in^h•uInoIlt^^  on  which  our  explorer  reliiMi  for 
doturminiitioii  of  these  loculitirs,  he  (U'li-riiiiiiiMl  by  their  means  the  latitudft> 
l*ans  on  their  return,  ami  found  it  to  agree  closely  with  that  determined  by  o 
Bi^tronomcrs. 
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deep  rpsthetic  feeling — -tluit  iMitlniriiastic  ap])reciati(»ii  of  the 
suMime  ami  beautiful  in  nature — that  \o\v  ijf  (piiet  eonteniphi- 
tion  far  removed  from  the  turmoil  of  the  ]>olitieal  wc»rl(l,  whieh 
are  his  titrikini^  eharaeteristien.  In  a  pious  dedieation  to  his 
brother,  who  wa?»  in  attliction,  he  writes: 

'•Thruuj^hout  the  entirowork  1  liiivo  souji:lit  to  indiciitc  the  unfailiij«jc 
iziflucace  of  external  uature  uii  the  fecliriL's,  the  moral  di>j)Ositio::s,  and 
the  doiitinies  of  man.  To  minds  ojipressod  with  the  earcs  or  the  stjrrows 
of  life,  the  soothing  influence  of  the  contemplation  i»f  nature  is  pecu- 
liarly precious,  and  to  j<uch  these  j)atje.s  are  especially  dedicated.  31  ay 
they,  escapinj^  from  the  .stormy  waves  nf  Hfe,  follow  me  in  spirit  with 
willing  footsteps  to  the  reces-JC-j  of  the  primeval  forests,  over  the  hound- 
less  surface  of  the  Steppes,  and  to  tlie  hiijlier  ridt^cfs  of  the  Andes. 
To  them  is  addressed  the  poet's  voice: — M)n  the  mountains  is  freedom, 
the  dank  breath  of  the  vault  reaehes  not  tliither  into  the  pure  air  of 
heaven.     The  world  is  perfect  wh^re  man  comes  not  with  his  crimes.**' 

In  an  e<lition  of  thirtv  vt*ars  later,  in  his  eiirhtietli  vear,  he 
wi>herf  **to  oi)pose  the  doirmatie  half-knowled»re  and  arn)<^ant 
iseeiitieism  which  have*  lonii:  too  much  prevailed  in  what  are 
called  the  hiji^her  circles  of  societv.'' 

In  the  midst  of  the  iic'rce  wars  which  dehip'd  Europi»  with 
blood,  wanderinjr  back  in  nu-morv  to  the  boundh-^s  Ste[)pe,  he 
tells  n.s: 

'*Hut,  as  in  the  SSteppe  tiirers  and  env:NKliIc.s  li.u;ht  witli  h(jrs(?.x  and 
cattle,  .«o  in  the  forests,  on  \{i^  borders,  in  the  wihlerness  of  (iuiana, 
luac  is  ever  armed  ai^ainst  man.  Somv  tribi^s  drink  with  insatiable 
thirst  the  blood  of  their  enemies;  others,  apparently  weaponless,  and 
yet  prepared  for  murder,  kill  with  a  poist>ued  thumb-nail.  Thus  man,  in 
the  lowest  staj^es  of  almost  animal  rudeness,  as  well  as  in  the  apparent 
brilliancy  of  our  hiirher  cultivation,  pnipares  for  himself  and  his  fellow- 
man  increased  toil  and  danijer.  The  traveller  wandi'rinir  over  the  wide 
jrlobc  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  the  historic  inquirer  searching  the 
records  of  past  ages,  finds  everywhere  the  same  saddenincr  spectacle  of 
man  at  variance  with  man.  \h\  therefore  who,  amidst  the  nnrceon- 
cilcd  di.scord  of  nations  is  scekinc^  for  intelh-ctual  calm,  irladly  turns  to 
contemplate  the  silent  life  of  vcL^'tation,  and  the  hidden  activities  of 
forces  and  powers  operatin;j^  in  the  san<?tuarv  of  natnre;  or,  obedient  to 
the  inborn  impulse  which  for  thousands  of  years  has  jilowed  in  the 
human  breast,  gazes  upwards  in  meditative  contemplation  i)f  those 
celestial  orbs  which  are  pursuing  in  undisturbed  harmony  their  ancient 
unchan<riD^  course." 

At  the  burial  cave  of  the  brave  Atnres,  who  had  retreated 
before  the  cannibal  tribes  i)res6ini!:  on  them,  to  the  prranlte 
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rocks  which  rear  tlicmselvct*  S,()()0  feet  liii^h  aruiind  t 
mcts  of  the  Orinoco — Ji  mchuicholy  rcrii^re,  M'here  the  1 
hinguage  finally  perished : 

**  We  turned  our  stops  in  a  tlioujijhtful  and  melancholy  m 
thiu  buryiug  place  of  a  race  deceased.  It  was  one  of  those  ( 
nights,  80  frc([uent  in  the  tropicjii ;  the  moon,  encircled  with  ri 
hij^li  in  the  zenith,  illuminatint?  the  marjrin  of  the  mist  whicl 
well-defined  cloud -like  uutlines  on  the  surface  of  the  foami 
Countless  insects  poureil  their  red  phosphoric  light  t)n  the  hei 
ground,  which  j^rhiwed  with  livin«r  lire  as  if  the  starr}*  canopy  < 
had  sunk  down  upon  the  turf.  Climbinj^  liii^nonias,  fragran 
and  yellow-flowerinj]j  banisterias,  adorned  the  entrance  of  1 
and  the  summit  of  the  palms  rustled  over  the  graves.  Thus  \ 
generations  of  men;  thus  do  the  name  iind  traces  (if  nations 
disappear;  yet,  when  each  blossom  of  man's  intellect  wither 
hi  the  storms  of  time,  the  memories  of  his  art  moulder  and 
ever  new  life  springs  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
nature  unfolds  unceasingly  her  gems,  her  flowers,  her  fniits,  i 
though  man,  with  his  passions  and  his  criiiics,  treads  under 
ripening  harvest.*' 

Speaking  of  the  current  formed  bv  the  waters  of  the 
between  the  main  land  and  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  h 
the  foll«»win<r  allusion  to  tlu'  irreat  discoverer  (»f  onr  (k 
and  one  of  his  grand  generalizations: 

'*The  aspect  of  this  region  lirst  convinced  the  great  di.sc 
the  New  World  of  the  exi«»tence  of  an  American  Continent, 
with  nature,  he  inferred  that  so  immense  a  body  uf  fresh  wa 
oulv  be  collected  in  a  Iuul'  c«»ui-se,  and  that  the  land  which  su 
must  be  a  ciintlnent  n«»t  an  inland.  As  acording  to  Arrian, 
panions  of  Alexander,  after  crossing  the  snow-cov(?rcd  i^aropa 
reaehiuir  the  Indus,  imagined  from  the  pr«'sence  of  crocodiles 
recognized  in  that  river  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  so  Columbus,  ui 
the  similaritv  of  phvsiocrinanv  whi^h  characterizes  the  variom 
tions  of  the  climate  of  I'alms,  readily  supposed  this  New  Cor 
be  the  eastern  coast  of  the  far  projectinL'  Continent  of  Ai 
mild  coolness  of  the  evtoinir  air — the  ethereal  purity  of  t 
tirmament — the  balsamic  fniirnmee  of  the  flowers  wafted  to  hi 
laud  breoze — all  led  him  to  think  that  he  had  approar-lud  th 
of  Eden,  the  saer»^d  dwellin-j  place  of  the  flrst  parents  r>f  th 
race.  The  Orinoco  appeared  t'l  him  one  of  the  four  rivers  de 
fn^ni  Paradise  to  divide  and  water  the  earth,  newly  decked  wi 
tatiou.  The  creative  inia.:ination  of  the  p-x-t  exists  in  the  d 
as  in  evcrv  fjrai  of  human  trreatness." 

But  we  will  not  continne  quotations.     Iii  all  the  dis 
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itiJ  <lo«icrii)tioTis  of  this  dcliirlitfnl  volunio,  whether  traeiiig  the 
,>liv>io»ruoiny  of  the  vegotahk*  wurhl — diseiifisiiig  tlie  iiifliieiiee 
o^  pliy>ieal  eaiises  on  the  (K-stiiiies  of  nations — dejiietin*:;  the 
gitructure  of  the  great  oiitk'ts  i»f  tlie  eeiitral  tires  of  tlie  eartli — 
or  treatinn:  of  the  vital  force  in  the  litth*  gem  tlie  *"^  Rhodian 
Ocuius'' — he  is  the  poet,  ])hih)>o|»her  and  diseoverer. 

Tlie  period  of  the  ]»re})aratioii  of  Ids  works  s|»eiit  hy  IIuiii- 
\»oWt  ill  Paris,  was  one  of  great  activity  and  progress  in  scitMice. 
It  was  the  ei)Och  of  Laphice  juid  Biot,  of  Fresnel,  (4ay  Lnssac, 
Bertliollett,  of  Cuvier,  Arago,  Ani[>cre,  an<I  a  host  of  others, 
when  laen  were  working  wonders,  especially  in  tlie  sciences  of 
Optics.  Cliennstry,  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Even  ann<lst 
hiiigrt^at  labors,  ever  arck'nt  in  the  st*arch  of  trnth,  he  at  once 
plungiMl  into  investigations  in  the  dilfcrent  branches  of  science 
— coiitemphiting  them  in  their  bearing  uj)on  the  knowledge  of 
the  earth — strivinir  to  see  the  harnionv  of  nniversal  law  in  the 
trt'ineiidous  array  of  striking  isolatt-d  re>nlls  devel(»ped  with 
startling  raj»idity.  The  gn^at  man  ]»laced  himself  am<»ng  the 
van;ruard  of  this  progros.  lie  tbrnu'd  "*  a  power''  in  this 
ffreat  scientific  centre  (»f  wliich  France  prondly  boasted,  for 
wliomthe  (fcrnians  felt  that  veneration  with  which  their  ances- 
tors lixikcfl  npon  the  lableil  Norse  (lods. 

AVilliam  Von  lIumlM^ldt,  the  brother,  who  in  these  v(»ars  had 
attainoti  high  rank  in  the  circh*;  of  literature  and  ]»olitics,  as 
tho  (Kcr  and  a.-^sc^ciate  of  (roiMhe,  Wolfe  and  Schiller,  was  called 
to  the  post  of  Mini>ter  of  Public  In.'-truction  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Pnissia,  in  IXMJ.  lb*  entered  with  ardor  njMin  the  subject 
ofthoestaldishment  of  a  great  I'niversity  in  the  city  of  J>erlin, 
in(ir»ler  to  revivi*  the  sinking  national  energies  of  the  Prussian 
jKiijjile.  He  gathered  around  him  Wolf,  Schleiermacln*r  and 
others,  as  counsellors,  and  soon  proposed  the  ]»lan  of  the  I'ni- 
versity, with  all  its  details,  for  the  ai)probation  of  the  King.  It 
received  the  roval  as«-ent,  and  was  established  in  1S1(»,  under  the 
most  ciplendid  auspices,  with  Fichte,  Savigny,  Niebuhr,  (iauss, 
Boekh  and  Scldeiennacher,  in  the  professional  corj^s.  Alex- 
ander was  to  be  added  to  the  list;  but  neither  for  this  post  nor 
for  that  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  subse([uently  oifered, 
vould  he  break  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  l*aris  and  his 
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(•(»lliil)nriitois.  From  \\\\<  tinu*  to  ls2(>,  lie  liv(Ml  chioflv  in  the 
Freiu'li  cajiital,  pursiiinir  liis  litiTiirv  uiid  scinitilic  Ijiliorr?, 
j)lannin<^  new  ox|KMlitions  -pertiM'tinir  hinis'.'lt'  in  the  JVivian 
laiii^nai^c  and  the  ixroirraphy  of  Asia.  |»ri*|»aratorv  tt)  an  ex- 
ploration of  that  Coiitini'iit,  wliicli  for  voais  he  lu'ld  in  contiMU- 
j)lati<»n,  Init  tlu*  ri'ali/.ation  of  wliirh  was  jjrcvi-ntiMl  h\  the 
jiolitical  stritVs  wliiclj  constantly  airitatod  Knropi*. 

In  ls2<J,  Ih*  yivldiMl  to  tlu'  solicitations  of  tlu*  Kin«r  «>i*  Pni.s- 
sia.  ancl  removed  to  UerUn,  where  in  the  .^neeeedinir  vear  lie 
ri'])eated  a  eonr>e  of  lecture*.  (fir>t  delivi-red  in  l*aris»  t»n  the 
snhject  of  IMiysical  <  •o>moi<:ra}»hy,  ann'dst  the  «j:i*i'atest  oiithu- 
8iasm  of  the  U'arned  and  the  mnltitude.  Tht»se  lectures  form 
the  basis  <»f  hi>  Cosmos. 

At  this  time    the    Kinperor   Nichohi>  of  Uii>sia,  witli    that 
liherality  of  which  tht*  j^reat   autocrat  was  >o  caj>ahle,  made 
Ilnmhohlt  the  munilicent  otfer  oi'  an  i'XjKMlitioii  into  the  Ituf>- 
sian   Asiatic  dominions,  at   the   M>h*   c<»^t   of  the   ix<»^'»^*i'nment, 
with  the  injunction  to  c(»n^idvi'  the  advantai:'i'.>  likelv  to  accrue 
theri'tVom  in  tin'  deveh»]»ment  of  the  material   inti-rt'sts  of  the 
Knipire,  as  second  in  imj»ortance  to  tin-  advanci'ineiit  of  .science, 
lie  at  «)iuH*  commenced  hi>  |»n"]»arati<»ns  f<»r  tlu*  irri'at   j«.»urncv, 
and  in   the  tollowinir  vear  >er  out,  accompanied  l»v  lf<)se,  tli(h 
jnineraloirist,  and    Khreid»erir,  thi*  natui'alist,  across  the   rnL\ 
mountains  for  tin-  lu-art   <»f  Central    Asia.     lie  explon'il  tli  ^ 
connection   of  its   i-\tensivi*   >ti[»j)es   and   th'serts,   determini><J 
p'o«.^raphical  hicalities,  maiK^  oh.M'rvations  in  climat«»lotry  aiij 
the  ma^neti>m  of  the  earth;  studied  the  Iormati(»n  of  its nioun. 
tain  chains-  -the  structuri*  ot*  its  ic'^'iit  volcanic  rei^'ious — juishoci 
his  researches  acros.-  the  Altai  mountains  int<»  the  Tartar  re*xi<.njg 
of  the  (.'hinese  empire-    rxploi'ed   tlu*  Lcreat   mineral  resources 
of  the  Russian  em|»iri'~-analysed  the  wati'is  and  measured  tJie 
ilej)ri'ssion  of  its  threat  inland  >ea.     In  >h{H't,  that  which  Iluin- 
holdt  <)f  thirtv  Vi'ars  acctninirL-shed  on  the  Contiut-nts  of  North 
and  Sonth  Aimrica,  IlundKildt  of  sixty  years  acc(»mplislie(l  in 
Central  Asia  with  un<limini>hed  activitv,  enerixv  and  indu-strv, 
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ami  aiile<l   hy  the  improvements   in   I'very  department   of  tbe      i 
invotiiration   of   nature,  with   irreater  c«nnpreliensive  power. 
In  the  short  space  of  ei^ht  nH»ntlis,  he  travelled  several  thou- 
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sand   miles  through  ji  wild  and  difficult  region,   exploring 
thorouijhlv  a  va?t  ten'itorv.     Tlie  niatoriaU  collected  in  this 
expedition   fornuMl  the  subject  of  several  works  on  Central 
Asia,  which  appeared  in  the  btftfrum  succeeding  the  Ilussian 
journey,  accoinjianii'd  l)y  treatisies  upun  Terrestrial  Heat  and 
Torrential  Magnetism,  based  ui>on  his  researches  in  l)«.»th  (jon- 
tinents,  an<l  ujMin  new  tacts  <levelopcd  in  the  laboratories  of 
science.     One  wonld  think  that  the  labors  entailed  on  him  in 
the  preparation  of  these  wi^n-ks  wen*  enough  for  the  full  occu- 
pation of  his  energies.     l>ut  he  occui)ie(l  himself  in  completing 
investigations  c<»mmenced  in  former  vears,  in  linishiiiG:  works 
begun  and  laid  aside,  aniuug  others,  that  noble  contribution 
to  the  History  of  Geography  and  tribute*  to  the  memory  of 
Columbus,  "Critical  examinations  of  the  history  of  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  New  (\)ntinent.'"     He,  at  the  same  time,  kept  up 
a  constant  correspon<lence  with  scientific  socit^ties,  individual 
explorers,  and  men  of  intluence  of  neighboring  nations,  who 
"were  willing  to  do  aught  lor  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  globe.     xVs  an  instanee  of  the  exteiuled  intluence  which 
lie  exerted  in  institutiiiij:  observations  and  incitini>:  to  activity  of  ' 
research,  we  will  reter  to  xlu»  subject  of  Terrestial  Mairnetism. 
After  his  return  from  Asia,  at  his  urgent  recpiest,  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Russia  ha<l  fornuMl  a  chain  ot  stations  for  niai^- 
netic   observations   throughout   that    vast   empin*,   from   the 
Crimea  and  Finland  to  ^sertschinsk  in  Siberia,  and  Sitka  in 
Russian  America,  and  one  in  the  Celestial  Kmpire  at  Pekin 
itself.    Tlie  observers  at  these  posts  rei)orted  constantly  to  the 
chief  observatory  in  St.  Petersburir.     To  these  were  added,  by 
men  of  science  and  associations  enlisted  in  the  cause,  stations 
«the  chief  cai)itals,  and  astronomical  observatories  of  Western 
Europe.     Subsequently,  at  Humboldt's  suggestion  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Roval  Society  of  (ireat  Britain,  the  British  srovern- 
nient  eiitablished  magnetic  observatories  at  Toronto,  St.  Helena, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ami  Van   Dieinairs   Land,  and  gave 
instruction  to  Sir  James  R(»>s  to  make  observations  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  Antarctic  regions.     To  these  were  added,  by  the 
i    East  India  Company,  stations  on  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at 
Hadras,  Bombay  and  Singapore ;  by  the  French  government  in 
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Algit*r?i:  l>v  the  T'liitod  States  at  Wa'-hiniiftoii,  Cambrid^o  and 
Pliiladi*li»lna;  liy  tin?  Paslia  ot'  Kiryjit  at  Cairo,  and  v\'v\\  by 
the  Kiun:  <»r  OniK»  in  Liickimw.  At  all  thi'st*  statioiit;  aiv  ob- 
served tlie  variations  ni'  tin*  ni-i'dU*,  its  inclinatiim  to  the  liorizon, 
an<l  the  intensity  ot'  thr  niairni*tie  lorn*,  the  .same  phiu  behi^ 
I'oHowimI  at  all  tlu*  station--  bv  siniultanenn<  obsi^rvations  with 
instrnmi'nts  of  cMj^ual  pertVetion.  Thn'^  did  one  eonnnaiuling 
mind  eircle  the  t'artli  with  ob-rrvatorics.  "Wlu'Wrll  has  well 
said:  '"Sneh  a  schcnn*,  cnnibininir  Wf»rld-widi'  rxtrnt.  with  the 
sinLdene>s  of  action  ^^\*  an  individual  niincl,  i-»  hitherto  with<iut 
))aralh'l."*  Tlu'  niatcrial>  thus  (.•ollcrtiMl  havr  Ikhmi  tlu»  basis  of 
treati>es  bv  ni(»ri'  tlian  «mu*  urcat  thiMiri>t  anicniir  whom  stands 
{ire-rininent  tht*  (irrinan  astronomer  and  matlu'matiriaii  (Tall^s. 
Nor  did  theM'  labur^  of  Ilnmboldt  inti*rl'i'n'  with  tluMluties  of 
that  bcantit'nl  tVimd^liip  bi'twrrn  hlniM-h'  and  hi>  brother  wlhi, 

in  his  waninir  heahii.  wa-  rra^'h-^lv  hil»orinLr  tn  t'omnh'te  his 
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:j:rcat  work  nn  tin*  lanniiaiics  o|*  the  Indian    Arrhipelatro,  and 
his  rvsearclu's  in  <v»mi»arativ('   phil«»h»L*"v,  madt*  iiartlv  on  the 
djita  eMHertcd  tor  him.  l»y  Alrxanch'r,  in  hi«-  travck.     AVilUain 
Von  llumbiildt  died  Ifi  I^:».')  K'axini^tlu'  renntation  of  a  ;rreat 
statesman  and  di|»hiniati-t.an<l  one  of  the  lir>t  of  modern  philolo^ 
L!:i<t•^an<l  litrrati.exri'Ued  bv  h-w  mfii  in  i!ie  aecMiraev  and  broa«\ 
ranirr  oi*  hi^  inve>tiirati«»n-.      A^  hi^  lilerar\    exeentor,   Ilmix^ 
i)oldt  now  a<ldi'cl  to   l!i>  h'lbors  the  preparation  of  his  worl<§ 
tor  p\d»Iieation.     Twrlve  ycarr-  at'terthr  tir^t  pui)li<*ation  of  l\i^ 
researi'hes  in  Centnd  A>ia,  he  eoinpo>(.'d  a  new  work  upon  tli^* 
hubji'Cl  of  hi>  expIoration>  on  that  continent,  i»rini^inLr  to  hour 
on  it,  not  only   the  rt'Mdt>  kA'  tht*  oi»-«-rvations   at  th(»  points 
estabb'shed  1)V  the  lin^^ian  (iovernment,  an«l   the  ever-nc-w  <lo- 
reh»]»mfnts  of  .-eiiMiec  bnt  al>o  hi^-torir  aids  drawn  for  him  by 
tln*  li-n-at  M*holar>  of  the  dav  trom  the  ( )rii'ntal  hini::naires.     On 
the   death   of    Fn*(lrrie   William   III,  he   became  at  onee  tlio 
intinniti*  companion  anti  ci.nnM-Uor  of  the  art  and  science-loviucr 
sncci'ssor  of  iliat  nionarcli.  and  has  continn«-<l  to  this  tiniea.ii 
h(»nored  inmate  of  the   pahice-  -the  .-^oNrrciirn  snbjeet  of  th  c* 
Prussian  court-    laborinir  constantlv  in  literaturi'  and  ecieucv-  \ 
devotiuic  much  of  his  time  to  the  last  irnind  and  noble  cor3.- 
ccption  ti)  which  the  researches  and  studies  of  his  life  haveev^r 
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pointed — the  'Cosmos,'  a  wurk  commenced  in  1.^28,  but  inter- 
rupted by  the  expedition  to  Russian  Ar-ia.  Of  this  crowning 
work  of  his  lite  the  judgment  of  mure  eomj)ctent  critics  than 
ourselves  has  gone  forth. 

At  all  epochs  of  intellectual  activity  to  conceive  the  idea 
and  to  give  exj>re:?sion  to  the  concejition  of  the  great  unit — the 
universe — the  harmony  of  the  mysteriou;*  and  complex  phe- 
nomena which  surnjunds  us,  has  iille<l  the  inuigination  and 
formed  the  ardent  aspirati<»n  of  man.     And  though  in  the  past, 
when  the  knowledge  of  external  nature  was  verv  limited,  tliese 
conceptions  were  but  shadowy  conjectures,  still,  by  the  lixed 
laws  of  human  thought,  sc»me  of  the  wihlest  dreams  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  the  apparently  ab.surdest  vagaries  of 
the  middle  ages,  have  l)een  but  ])r(»phecies  foreshadowing  tlu^ 
noblest  discoveries  of  the  jjnsent  century.     The  universe  as 
the  expression  of  law — this  law  as  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  gre«it  God  who  formed  and  fafrhioned  it,  is  the  great 
central  truth  which  mu>t  lend  power  and  insjjiration  to  the 
truly  scientific  inquirer  in  vwry  de[»artment  of  knmvledge — a 
trutli  on  which  everv  di^coverv  which  num  can  nuike  in  the 
realms  of  nature  or  of  thought,  must  throw  new  light.     But 
with  all  that  fccienee  has  accomjjlished  and  will  accomplish, 
there  is  a  limit  to  mere  hunmn  kn<»wk'dge  which  will  ever 
prevent  us  from  realizing  this  noble  conception  in  all  its  beauty 
and  awful  grandeur. 

But  it  was  a  noble  amhiti<m  to  aspire  to  re]>resent  this 
Cosmos,  this  onler,  harmonv,  grace  and  beautv  of  the  universe 
in  a  few  grand  jiencillings,  whose  touches  should  blend  and 
unite  in  one  magnificent  j picture  of  Gocl's  creation:  com- 
mencing with  the  few  ftimpler  relations  which  constitute  our 
knowledge  of  the  remotest  nebula*  and  suns — to  come  down 
to oitr  solar  world  and  thu  boautiful  harmonies  of  the  relations 
among  its  members — to  take  u]»  ilw.n  the  study  of  the  earth 
in  all  its  complex  pheniMuena ;  the  forces  miceasingly  at  work 
in  its  interior  and  on  its  surface;  the  gaseous  enveloi)0  which 
surrounds  it ;  the  winds  that  sweep  over  its  bosom  ;  its  oceans 
with  their  currents;  its  continents  with  their  inland  seas  and 
intersecting  rivers ;  its  plains  and  mighty  mountain  chains ;  its 
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deserts  and  its  rich  savannahs;  the  extinct  races  of  plants 
which  lia\'e  floated  on  the  seas,  or  beantiiied  the  continents  of 
ages  that  arc  i)a.st ;  the  races  (^i  animals  which  tilled  those  seas 
with  moving  litV*  or  wandered  over  those  continents  dnd 
peopled  their  rivers:  the  living  races  which  have  spning  up  on 
this  great  burial-place  of  those  which  have  gone  before — and, 
pre-eminent  among  these  races,  the  tribes  of  the  human  family ! 
But  why  attemi)t  a  meagre  and  imperfect  outline  of  the 
endeavor^  Xo  man  was  ever  better  fitted  than  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt,  bv  the  irenins  which  God  i'ave  him,  as  well  as 
by  his  gigantic  attainments  in  every  department  of  knowledge, 
the  fruits  of  untiring  activity,  energy  and  patience — no  man 
was  ever  better  fitted  than  he  who  thus  combined  the  most 
laborious  and  infinitesimal  accuracy  with  the  highest  power  of 
imaginative  elocjuence  to  conceive  and  ]>erform  the  task  with 
any  hope  of  success.  His  great  soul  had  been  iV»r  more  than 
half  a  centurv  in  cl(»se  comnuinion  with  nature.  He  had  *aid 
to  her  in  his  youth  '"Thou  art  my  godiU'ss,  to  thy  laws  my 
services  are  bound."  In  the  solitudes  of  the  i>rimeval  forests  of 
America — in  the  tropical  night  the  .stars  of  heaven  shedding 
upon  him  their  *Mnild  and  |)lanetarv  radiance-' — in  the  craters 
of  the  great  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  and  Cordilleras — on  the 
earth  trembling  beneath  his  feet  at  Caraccas  and  surging  like 
the  waves  of  an  ai2:itated  soa — on  the  mightv  Amazon  and 
Orinoco — on  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic — in  the  steppes  of 
bleak  Siberia — on  the  lofty  Ural  and  Altai  chains — ui  the  great 
scientific  centre  of  the  world  where  the  impatient  intellect  of 
man,  armed  with  instnnnental  power,  was  each  moment  forcing 
some  new  secret  from  the  reluctant  bosom  of  nature — he  had 
studied  the  glorious  laws,  the  golden  links  which  bind  this  fabric 
of  the  world  together.  He  had  contemi)lated  nature  in  her 
grandest  and  most  striking  exhibitions — had  observed  her  in  the 
minutest  displays  of  power  and  design— had  questioned  her 
concerning  her  }»rofoundest  mysteries — and  she,  so  prodigal  to 
him  at  his  birth,  had  not  been  cov  in  her  answers.  Trulv  no 
one  among  all  the  great  lights  who  have  shed  their  lustre  upon 
this  19th  century  could  soar  with  more  glorious  sweep  towards 
the  regions  of  the  unattainable. 
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We  would  speak,  diil  the  space  permit,  of  Humboldt's  in- 
fluence in  the  iminilse  and  direction  whicii  the  German  mind 
has  taken  in  the  vibration  from  metai)hvsical  to  physical  ^ltudies. 
We  would  speak   of  hi?*  hitrh  character,  his  noble,  fearless, 
genial  naturc,  his  ardent  love  of  truth  so  far  above  the  mere 
desire  for  personad  fame — of  his  freedom   from  those   petty 
strifes  conceniinj^  priority  of  discovery  which  have  dis<rraccd 
80  many  men  of  science — and  which  cause  us  to  pitv  irreatness, 
even  in   readinir  the   bioirraphies   of  Xewlon,   Leibnitz   and 
Laplace.     AVo  woukl  sjufak  of  the  warm  friendship  and  con- 
fidence which  marke<l  his  intercourse  with  liis  great  cotempo- 
raries,  uj»on  the  irrave  of  numy  of  whom  it  has  been  his  lot  to 
tlirow  a  cliaplet  woven  from  the   ^'innnortelle''   of   a  deep, 
touching  and   simple   j^athos.      We   would   especially    make 
mention  of   the  science    of  comparative  ]>hysical  jretigraphy 
which  the  world  owes  to  Humboldt  and  Ritter;  ihe  former 
having  built  an  editice  of  fair  j>roportioi)s,  founded  on  liis  own 
explorations  and  historical  investigations,  the  latter  adding  to 
it  from  the  vast  treasures  of  his  learning  many  a  noble  gene- 
ralization:— a  science,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
.proper  study  of  history,  not  only  from  the  intluence  of  the 
fonns  of  continents  upon  the  character  of  the  civilization  of  the 
people  which  inhabit  them,  aiul  of  the  directions  of  the  great 
mountain  chains  and  intersect Ing  rivers  upon  the  migrations  of 
the  tribes  of  the  human  familv,  but  from  the  inliuence  too  of 
external  nature  itself  ujion  the  character  and  intellect  of  num 
and  the  destinies  of  nations;  a  science  a])art  from  all  prac- 
tical, incidental    considerations   worth v   the    studv   of  everv 
thoujrhtful  mind.     For,  in  the  lanicuaire  of  Brewster,  ''To  live 
upon  a  world  so  won<lerf\dly  nuide  without  desiring  to  know 
its  form,  its  structure,  its  purpose — to  eat  the  ambrosia  of  its 
gardens  and  drink  the  nectar  of  its  vineyards  without  inc^uiring 
where,  or  how,  or  whv  thev  jjfrew — to  toil  for  its  ffold  and 
silver,  and  to  apju-opriato  its  coal  and  its  iron  without  studying 
their  nature  and  their  origin — to  trend)Ie  under  its  earthquakes 
tod  stand  aghast  before  its  volcanoes  ignorant  of  their  powers 
and  their  nature — to  see  and  handle  the  gigantic  remains  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  without  understanding  when  and  how 
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they  perished — ^to  tread  the  indimtiiin  range  unconscious  th 
it  is  sometimes  coniiMjsecl  wholly  of  the  indestructible,  flin 
relics  of  living  creatures — to  negh»ct  >\wh  ]>ursuits  as  the 
would  be  unwortliv  of  the  life  and  rea!?<»n  with  which  we  ha 
been  endowed,  lie  *  who  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon' 
*who  shaketh  the  wilderness' — who  'divideth  the  flames 
fire' — who  "^causeth  the  hinds  to  calve' — and  Mnaketli  ba 
the  foH'st'  has  iniperativi'ly  rcijuired  it  from  his  worshippi 
*that.,  in  his  temple,  every  one  should  s])eak  of  his  glory. 
But  we  pause.  The  sage  of  eighty-nine  years  is  still  stead' 
engaged  in  his  literary  labors.  In  the  notices  of  the  sittings 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  France,  January,  1^58,  we  read  1 
following:  **The  j>erpetual  Secretary  ])r(»sents  a  new  volui 
of  the  Cosmos,  in  the  name  of  the  author,  with  a  few  am 
graphic  lines  on  its  j)ages,  assuring  the  Academy  of  his  we 
known,  long-cherishe<l  affection.''  But,  though  endow^ed  1; 
his  Creator  with  such  t»ndu ranee  of  stren«rth  in  body  ao 
mind,  he  too  nnist  soon  (»bey  the  decree  of  ()nmi])oteno 
and  surrender  his  inim<»rta]  spirit  back  ti)  the  (4od  who  ga^ 
it  him.  We  shouhl  think,  that  when  the  moment  comes- 
mav  it  lon<j:  be  delaved — wlu*n,  full  of  years  and  honors  1 
shcill  be  called  awav.  Nature  herself  wouhl  toll  his  funer 

■ 

bell,  as  in  the  e(]uin(»clial  regions  where  he  loved  so  mm 
to  lin«j:er,  with  the  mi«rhtv  billows  of  the  earth  she  sometim 
tolls  the  cathedral  bell  t«)  announce  to  <listant  vales  the  doom 
a  devoted  city !  Perhaps  it  may  be  vouchsafed  to  her  to  susta 
him  yet  for  vears.  And,  then,  the  electric  wires  Ivin*;  buried 
the  caves  of  old  ocean, — the  cond)ined  and  crowning  practic 
result  of  the  knowledge  of  that  secret  force  discovered,  in  a  fi 
sinmilar  phenomena,  bv  Galvani,and  investiijatedbvllumbol 
himself  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  of  that  knowledge 
the  ocean  and  its  currents  to  the  pui*suit  of  which  he  gave  sn 
impulse — will  tremble  with  the  sad  announcement,  from  1 
old  world  to  the  new-,  ''Tlie  great  Humboldt  is  no  more!*' 
And,  in  the  halls  of  science,  in  the  hut  of  the  backwoodsmi 
in  the  city  of  the  Montezumas,  on  the  slopes  of  the  And 
along  the  shores  of  the  Anuizon,  it  will  be  repeated  in  sadac 
^^Tlie  great  Humboldt  is  no  more !" 
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ARTICLE  II.  . 

BE  TREN'ITY  OF  THE  (iODIIEAl),  THE  DOCTRINE 
OF  THE  HOLY  SCRirTrRES. 

(OOXTIKrKD.) 

J^e^if/n  and  Hrength  of  f/u.sr  plural  forms — Annir?it  interpret 
tations  of  (.Tin.  1 :  20 — J^atjaUn  Jtv^i><h^  and  hy  th*' primitive 
Failure, 


From  all  that  we  have  advanced,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 

image  and  likeness  in  which  man  was  created  was  essential  to 

his  whole  natnre,  and  to  wliat  constitntcs  his  j)eouliar  nature  as 

mail,  (that  is  the  mysterious  compound  of  body,  soul  and  spirit 

Tliich  renders  that  nature  a  livinirtri-unitv,')  we  must  conclude 

that  man  was  intended  to  he  a  livimc  emhh*m,  analogy,  or 

imasre  of  the  tri-unitv  of  the  ineftahle  Elohim  hv  whom  he  wjis 

treated,  and  who  has  reconhMl  the  pur])ose  and  tlu'  i>lan  of  his 

tonuation  in  the  words  under  consideration.     "'And  Klohim 

(tbat  (tixI  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  "thr  (rud^S)  said  let  is 

make  man  in  <>i:Kima<ce,  after  oii:  likeness.     So  Elohim  created 

wan  in  iiis  owx  imap:e.  in  the  imaj^e  of  Elohim  created  he  him."' 

In  this  Eli»him  Creator  we  find  three  distinct  suhsibtiMices,  each 

spoken  of  as  Creator,  and  yet  only  one  God.     And,  in  man,  we 

find  a  hody  which  is  compU*te  jmd  distinct  in  itself,  a  livinpj 

80ul  which  is  distinct  and  sej)arate  from  that  body,  and  a  spirit 

wliicli  is  distinct  and  separate  from  both,  and  yet,  in  man,  these 

three  subsistences,  in  order  to  constitute  man,  nnist  be  combined 

in  one  insej»arable  and  undivided,  triune,  com]»ound  nature. 

And  as  in  this  Elohim  (Jod   the  Father  is  invisible,  and  the 

•aoly  Ghost  is  inviMble,  ainl  the  Son  al(»nehas  been  visible  and 

Perceptible  by  the  senses  of  man,  so  alsjo  in  this  tri-unity  of 

^*n,  the  soul  is  invisible,  and  the  life  is  invisible,  and  (»nly 

"*€  bodv  is  coirnizable  bv  the  senses. 

^e  have  dwelt  long  on  this  declaration  of  God  because  it  is 
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60  prominent  and  enii)liatic ;  because  it  is  so  evidently  design< 
to  awaken  deep  consideration ;  because  it  is  the  earliest  annu 
ciation  in  liuinan  lan«ruage  of  man's  creation,  of  the  nature 
the  Creator,  and  of  man  his  creature;  because  it  is  itself  tl 
original  form  of  expression  imparted  by  God  tlie  Holy  Ghost 
holy  men  of  God,  who  spake  as  thev  were  movod  by  him,  ai 
is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  idiomatic,  or  dramatics  or  unmeanii 
form  of  human  sj)eech;  because  it  is  associated  with  oth 
similar  and  as  emphatic  statements,  and  with  the  whc 
phraseoh^jry  of  the  Old  Testament  resj)ectiniij  the  God  of  Isra 
in  distincti(m  from  \\\v  invisibU'  Elolum  and  the  invisible  Ho 
Spirit;  and  l)ecause  it  has  attracted  the  deep  and  solenm  co 
sideration  of  both  tlie  ancient  .Jewish  and  ( -hristian  churclu 

Any  one  of  the  considerations  we  have*  advanced  miirht, 
itself,  appear  trivial,  or  at  least  insutHcii»nt  to  snstjiin  our  co 
elusion.  But  thev  all  w  toirother.  Tlu'v  all  arise  from  tl 
plain,  unambii!:uous  words  of  the  passaire,  and  they  are  i 
scriptural,  and  accordinii:  to  the  analou;y  t>r  propiu'tion  of  fait 
And  even  should  anv  one,  or  several  of  them,  be  rej^firded 
doubttul,  anv  one  of  them  will  ]>r(»ve  that  (lod,  bv  his  o^ 
mouth,  has  letl  us  to  bi'lieve  that  His  name  and  nature  are  i 
consistent  with  an  absolute,  oi-rsonal  unitv,  and  that  thev  a 
consistent  with  a  personal  plnrality. 

The  *rh»>ses  (»f  nicHh-rn  .lewish  liabbis  have,  as  we  havcelfl 
where  shown,  been  rel'utiMl  by  earlier  and  abler  Kabbis  thi 
thev,  and  bv  their  most  ancient  and  nu»st  sacre<l  books.  Tl 
perplexity  felt  by  the  Jews  of  the  middle  aii^es  appears  by  the 
inventinji:  this  childish  storv:  '*Kabbi  Samuel  Bar  Xachmi 
said  that  Moses  when,  in  writinir  the  law,  he  was  come  to  d 
place  were  he  was,  by  Divine  dictation,  to  write,  Lvt  us  meu 
ma/K  ]»aused,  ami  replied  to  (iod;  Lunl  nf  tin'  vin-hLwhy  dc 
thou  affin'il  (Ui  iH'nixion  far  i'i'nn\  tritli  rtMprrt  io  thy  mc 
Sfifiplv  u)ittiff  Hut  that  the  Lord  answered  :  Mnnrft,  trr'tte  thi 
BO ;  ami  hi-  that  tlisJiutu  to  rr/\  lvt  hint  r/v*.''"'  Indeed  the  intc 
j)retation  we  have  given  .^eems  to  have  bi*en  ]>reserved  in  tl 
very  earliest  traditionary  cosmogonies  of  the  heathen  world, 


*See  Smith's  Testimony,  Vol.  I.,  p.  52*7,  and  the  authorities  quoted. 
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we  have  also  shown.     Orpheus  ahiiost  paraphrases  the  words 
when  he  says,  ''all  thiiijjfs  were  made  by  one  Godhead  of  three 
names/'    Philo,  in  the  lirst  eentiiry,  eonsi<lered  these  expres- 
sions of  God  as  •' manifest! nt;C  a  plurality — the  expression,  one 
of  us  being  put,''  he  sayr^,  "to  signify  not  one,  bnt  many.''^ 
Philo  may  well  be  put  against  all  modern  Jewish  interpreters, 
and  Orpheus  may  well  stoj)  the  luuuth  of  all  modern  Unitarian 
expositors,  since  these  pagan  traditionary  reeords  of  a  Trinity 
as  distinct,  and  not  more  disfigured,  than  their  records  of  primi- 
tire  sacrifice,  of  the  temptation,  fall  and  seduction  of  man  by 
a  serpent,  of  the  deluge,  iVrc, — jn'ove  either  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  the  original  nfvelati<Mu.»f  God  concerning  his 
own  nature,  or  that  it  is  the  necessary  conclusion  of  the  human 
mind  reasoning  upon  the  nature  of  (^od. 

As  a  further  confutation  of  all  such  modern  Jewish  or  Uni- 
tarian interpretations  of  these  declarati<»ns  of  God  concerning 
his  plurality,  we  would,  before  passing,  refer  to  the  invariable 
ezp«>sition  given  of  them  by  the  primitive  fathers. 

We  begin  with  the  ei)i.-?tle  of  St.  Barnabas,  who  says,  "And 
the  Lonl  took  upon  him  to  bufier  for  our  souls,  though  He  was 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  to  whom  God  said  betore  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world.  Let  us  make  man  after  our  image  and 
likeness.'' 

Hernias,  in  his  Pastor,  savss,  *'Tlie  Son  of  God  is  more 
mcient  than  all  the  creatures,  lor  that  he  was  present  with  his 
Father  in  council  about  producing  the  creatures." 

Tertullian  savs,  "If  V(m  still  take  oft'ence  at  the  number  of 

tlie  Trinity,  as  if  it  was  not  connected  in  simple  unity,  I  ask 

bow  does  one  individual  Being  speak  in  the  plural  number? 

ZLet  m  make  ruaiu  cLv\,  when  he  ought  to  have  said,  /  vull 

fn<Mhe  nmn^  cfc/*.,  as  being  oni»  and  singular.     So  also  in  what 

foUowg:  Behold  A(/am.  i^  hemme  m  one  of  ?/j<,  ((ien.  8:  22.) 

"He deceives  us.  or  is  amusing  himself  by  speaking  in  the  plural, 

i^hcn  he  is  one,  and  alone  an<l  singular.     Or  was  he  speaking 

to  the  angels,  as  the  Jews  explain  it,  because  they  also  do  not 

acknowled<re  the  Son  i    Or  because  he  was  himself  Father,  Son 


•Ed.  Mangey  Tom.  1:  p.  430-431.    Sec  also  Oxlee  I:  p.  9»-108. 
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aiul  Sj>irit,  did  ho  tlieivfoiv  make  Inniscli'  phiml,  and  F|>eak 
plurallv  to  hiin<i'It'^  Tho  fact  is,  that  IIo  usird  the  plural  ex- 
pressions, /.'/  vx  ntnh'i  s  aiul  init\  aii<l  1(t  //.v,  hecanse  the  Son.  a 
yeeond  person.  His  Word,  was  united  to  liini,  and  the  Spirit, a 
tliinl  person,  in  the  Word.  For  witli  whtMu  did  He  make  man, 
and  1o  whom  did  Hi*  make  him  like^  It  was  with  his  Son, 
who  was  t«»  jnit  on  the  Inimaii  nature,  and  with  theSj/irit,  who 
was  to  sanetitV  man,  that  He  <'(»nversed  as  with  ministers  and 
witnesses.  h\  the  nnitv  of  the  Trinitv.  Airain  the  followinff 
W(»rdsdislin,ifuish  hetwt-en  theperson-*:  ^'  Amf  (nnlinath'mmu 

ffi  ihr  utHUh'  of*   (ntff  ii'titir  lit    Itiin*^ 

t  *  « 

*' Well,  theri'ion*,"  s^avs  ( )riic('n.  in  hi<  reolv  to  (Villus  **do 
wi»  etMisure  the  Jews  tor  not  dremin^  him  to  Ik^  <  Jod,  who  ifi 
hy  the  prophets  so  often  losiilird  of,  as  lH'imi:TnK  (Iki:.VT  Power 
\M)(ioi».  aeeonlinir  t«»  tlu*  (ioti  and  the  Fatlii'r  of  all  things. 
For  w(»  assi'i't,  that  in  the  Mo>aie  ('o>mt»ii'ony,  the  Father  ad- 
dre.-se«l  to  him  the  eomman<l:   I-i't  tlu-n*  he  liirht,  and  U?t  there 

« 

he  a  iirmami'nt,  and  wliatsoever  otiier  thiuirs  (iod  eommauded 
to  he  made.     Ih",  mori»ovir,  said  to  him:    Let  us  nuike  maix 
atter   our    imairo  and    nur   likeness;    and    tlu'    Word,    haviu^^ 
received  these  command-,  did  all  the  thinirs  whieli  the  Fathf^-x* 
enji.jined  him."'-*' 

Such  pa>satr**s  jniirht  he  muitipliiMl  tVom  thi*>e  writers,  aixcl 
from  IrenaMis  an<l  Clemens.  This  inti'r|>retation  may  he  I'^e^ 
iranh'd  as  universal  and  estal»Ii>hed  :imoniic  the  iirimiti^-e 
writer-^. 

Whithy  owns  that  ''all  the  fathi-rs,  trom  the  AjMisths'tiniOi?, 
were  of  o]»inion  that  (o»d  the  Fatlier,  in  tin-  (Mvation,  sj.>ake  to 
liis  Son  and  Spirit,  or  at  least  to  the  Son,  in  a  way  of  eonsul- 
tation  ahont  makinir  man." 

Mr.  Faher  irives  the  views  of  all  the  apostoHe  fathers  and  of 
thcCouneil  at  Antioeh,  in  eorrohoration  of  the  Trinitarian  (fx- 
])osition  of  this  ])assa«re.'*' 


•  Oriir.  fOTit.,  (\*ls.  lil>.  I.,  p.  ."it. 

f  S«M»  KsiImt  on  tho  Trinity,  vol.  I.,  p.  ;ill  ;  al.-o  p.  -12-1:5;  ailsii  :i  <'at(»naPatrii.i» 
ill  Siiiceri  Tlu'sauriK  Toiii.  II..  p.  V1\*\K  A:c.;  also  Uurtou  Ti'stiiii.  to  Trinity,  p.  4«5. 
76.  119. 
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The  Vmblf*  and  the  fnrtAlhle  Ood  and  Ilo1*f  SjHiit  of  th*  Old 

and  New  Tiiftmnrnt, 

Another  line  of  <^eneral  proof  that  in  the  Ohl  Testament  God 

is  revealed  as  One,  and  yet  as  more  than  One, — and  ]>roof  too 

which,  like  the  ]>recediii<r,  is  l)ai»ed  not  n))oii  Jiiiy  ])arti(!ular 

passage,  bnt  ujnni  the  general  lan«rnage  and  teaching  of  the 

Scriptures, — is  the  nne'^nivoeal  recognition  of  a  visible  and  an 

invigible  God ;  a  God  seen  and  a  God  nnheen;  a  God  eajmble  of 

appearing  in  hnman  form,  of  speaking  with  liuman  voice,  of 

talking  face  to  face  with  linman  beings^,  t^^  regulating  hnman 

affairs,  of  leading  hnma?i  armies,  of  \vre>tling  and  eating  with 

human  beingj*,  of  dwelling  locally  in  luiman  temjdes  made 

with  hands,  and  of  becoming  the  king  and  covenant  (hkI  of  a 

chosen  nation, — and  vet,  at  the  same  time,  (»f  l>eini^  a  God  in- 

finitelv  removed  from  all  such  manifestations,  whom  no  man 

»• 

liath  seen  at  anv  time,  <»r  can  see  and  live.  This  visible  God 
rf  IsraeU  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  also  i<lentitied 
▼ithtlie  Lord  of  the  New.  He  walked  with  A<lam  and  Va'k\ 
in  the  garden;  called,  condenmed  and  sentenced  them:  com- 
nmnicated  visibly  and  audibly  with  Cain:  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham a*  he  sat  in  his  tent  door,  and  reasoned  with  him  and 
made  known  to  him  his  ])lans:  "went  nj)  from''  Abraham  and 
Jacob;  deseendeil  and  revealed  himself  to  Moses;  spake  to 
Moses,  mouth  to  mouth  and  face  to  face;  '•^knew  him  face  to 
face;"  spake  unto  J(jshna;  called  the  child  Samnel:  and  was, 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  Old  Testament,  foretold  as  •'the  Lord 

or  Jehovah  whom  ve  seek,"  and  who  "should  suddenlv  come 

•-  • 

to  hig  temple  ■'  as  Christ  the  Lord  did  come  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  so  8i>ecifically  detc»rmined. 

Thisi?ame  Jelujvah  is  also  represented  as  manifesting  himself 
at  sundry  times  in  dreams,  visions  and  aj)pearances ; — to  jifoses 
in  the  wilderness,  and  to  Moses  and  the  elder&  of  Israel,  when 
it  is  declared  '*thev  saw  the  (rod  of  Israel;'' — in  ^'tlie  jrlorv  of 
Jehovah,"  the  bright  cloud  that  rested  on  the  mercy  seat;  in 
the  ** glory  of  the  Lord''  which  filled  the*  tabernacle  and  the 
temple  at  Jerubalem,  ancl  which  ^poke  to  Elijah  :  and  which  in 
the  new  economy  was  manifested  to  the  three  disciples  on  the 
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iiiount  of  tranfifipuration,  and  to  Saul  on  his  way  to  Damascar. 
All  these  things  receive  tlieir  explanation  in  the  declaration: 
"No  man  hath  seen  (^od  at  anv  time:  the  onlv  begotten  Son, 
which  is  in  tlie  bosom  ot*  the  Father,  he  lialh  declared  him." 

Tile  God  ot*  Israel  also  manilested  himself  in  embleniatical 
visions.  Iln's  he  di<l  to  Jacob,  to  Isaiah,  to  Dfiniel,  to  Ezekiel,and, 
under  the  new  economy,  to  the  Apostle  John — between  whose 
visions,  and  those  of  the  prc»i>hets,  there  is  an  almost  j>erfect 
and  wondrous  similarity;  thus  identifvinix  "the  Word  made 
flesh  and  tabernacling  amonir  men/'  with  the  God  of  Israel, 
the  Jeh(>vah,  tlu^  personal  (rod,  he  who  was,  and  ie,  and  is  to 
come, — the  "(iod  who  was  to  be,  and  who  was,  manifest  in  the 
flesh." 

The  expressions  *'the  S]iirit  of  (lod,''  "S|»irit  of  the  Lord," 
**  Holy  Spirit,"  '''  My  S])irit,"  are  also  of  friNpient  occurrence  in 
the  Law  and  the  Troplu'ts,  and  especially  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  tuturc  trlories  of  Zion,  and  of  Israel.  This  Sjiirit  is  said  to 
be  'Mipon  tliosi*"  to  whom  He  is  imparted;  to  hv  i>ouredout;  to 
be  taki'U  trom  Moses,  u]K»n  whom  it  was,  and  ''jnit  upon"  th 
eldei-s;  ''when  the  Spirit  rested  ui>on  them,  (it  is  said,)  theypro-^ 
phesied  an<l  did  not  cease."  \\\  this  S|)irit  men  *''' were  fille  <:3 
with  the  Spirit  t»f  Wisthnn."  '^The  Si)irit  of  Ji'hovah  will  coiix  ^ 
iijuMi  thi'C,  and  thou  slialt  ]»roplu*sy."  ''The  Spirit  of  the  I/)t*<3 
clotlu«<l  (iideon,"  ^'departed  trom  Saul,"  and  is  in  every  w; 
si)oken  of  as  (iod,  and  yet  not  as  an  attribute,  or  will,  or  pow 
of  (iod,  but  as  a  <listinct.  personal  airent. 

Oh'hrtlnn  fiunn  I)*  nt.  <> :   4. 

I5ut  it  nuiy  lu*  ^aid  that,  in  Deut.  \\\  4,  (iod  once  for  all 
nuide  tiiis  nuitter  ]>hiin  by  teachiu'j:  his  pi-ople  his  real  nature 
and  his  absolute,  persoiuil  and  indi>tiniruishableunitv.  *''IIoar 
O  Israel,  ♦lelhjvah,  our  Klohiiu,  Jehovah  one"  is  tlie  litoi:Al 
ren<lerini^  oK  the  pa>sai:;e.  [>ut,  as  has  been  fully  shewn,  this 
passa<^e  is  itsi?lf  so  framed  as  to  confirm  all  our  conclusions 
from  the  general  languai^e  and  teachin^^  of  the  OldTestanieat:.- 
The  Jews  in  their  prayer-lHH)k  and  cn*ed  have  been  obliged 
pervert  and  abs«»lutely  to  contradict  this  passage  in  ortler 
make  God  a  yahiduth^  as  they  term  it,  that  is,  an  absoln't:^^ 
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and   undistinguishablo,  personal  unity.    God,  however,  does 

not  call  himself  a y(//^///wM,  but  an  ahiduths  that  is,  a  compound 

nnitv.     He  savs,  the  God  of  Israel  is  oxk  inj^  KvhmW  not  only 

79\€  T^n^  (yahid).     He  dues  not  use  tlie  term  yahid  wliieh  he 

employs,  when  he  fti)eaks  ol*  bitteniess  and  mourning  tor  "an 

Tfily  son/' (Zech.  12:  10);  and  of  Isaac  as  Abraham's  '''only 

•em."    Throughout  the  whole  Bibk^  the  term  yah  id ^  only  onc^ 

Lb  never  used  with  reference  to  (iod..  The  term  which  God 

does  use  is  <'/<i/(/,  which  means  one  in  more  than  one;, as  in 

Ezek.  3S:  10,  where  it  is  said  of  the  stick  of  Joseph  and  tlio 

sticks  of  the  other  tribes  of  Israel,  when  "put  with  him,  even 

with  the  stick  of  Judah,''  that  God  will  "  make  them  on*?  stick, 

and  they  shall  be  one  in  mine  hand,"  that  is,  a  comixmnd  unity. 

The  dticks  when  combined  become  ehad^  and  not  yahid.     And 

M)  "Jehovah,  our  Elohim/'  is  one  {vh<id\  not  yahid^and  is, 

therefore^,  an  ahidath^  and  not  as  the  Jews  falsely  teach,  a 

yahid  f  it  h. 

Besides  God  here  employs  a  three-fold  designation  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  his  unity.  Jehovah,  which  is  sinjxular,  Klohim, 
which  is  plural,  and  Jehovah  again.  '•Jehovah,  Elohim, 
Jehovah,  these  three  (it  is  said)  are  one."  And  in  the  Zochar— 
the  most  ancient  and  sacred  book  of  the  Jews — this  mvsterv  of 
this*  passage  is  distinctly  stated,  and  the  heresy  of  modern 
Jew^,  theretore,  condenmed.  And,  as  if  to  make  the  meaning  of 
this  passage  uiujuestionable,  (-rod  in  his  law  recjuired  that  this 
triplicity  of  names  in  the  one  (rod  of  Israel  should  be  employed 
as  we  have  i^L^i^n  in  their  constant  benediction,  and  declare- 
himself  to  be  ''Jehovah,  vour  Elohim,  which  brouirht  vou  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  Elohim  ;  I  am  Jehovah,  your 
Elohim."  ]^Jum.  (j:  24--2»»,  an<l  15  :  41.  Examine  also  the  re- 
markable manner  in  which  (tod  expresses  his  jealousy,  and  yet 
nses  these  cond.)ined  titles  in  this  very  connection.  See  Deut. 
6:  lS-15,  and  ch.  7 :  v.  fl. 

Strength  of  thrift  arfjvment.'^  in  vicxo  of  God^s  hatred  of  idolatry^ 
and  thi',  tendvnry  to  it.     The.  Gohhn  Calf 

Such,  then,  is  God's  own  declaration  and  definition  of  his 
'Jnitv.   The  thoughts,  the  words,  the  arrangement,  the  fonn  of 
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uxprofisioii  are  liis  own,  pv^ii  l»v  inspiration,  luui  spoken  by 

holy  iru'H  «»t'  (nxl  as  tlicv  wiTi*  nioviMl  1)V  the  IIulv  (iliost.    Tliev 

an*,  tlioivt'oi'f,  »?iirni1ioant.     Tlicv  mean  wliat  tliov  expivss;  all 

that  thi'v  oxprcs.'^,  an<I  nothinir  short   ot*  what  tliey  express. 

TIiov  wore  driven,  to(».  hv  a  (mkI  wlio  is  jeahmsot'his  irlorv  and 

of  the  ri^x'^ttul  and   exehisive  \vorshi]>  of  his  c•reature^.     And 

they  were  iriven  to  his  elmsen  i»e(»]>h*  redeenie<l  by  hi.s  power, 

M'lioni  he  had  si»t  a[«art  and  eonfeerate<l  to  hisesi>eeial  lionorag 

the  representatives  an<l  witne^^es  (if  hi<  trnth.     lliese  forms  of 

expresh-ion  were  aUo  eni]>loyed  in  a  lan^rnaire  fall  c»f  <rniee  and 

pro]»riety,  and  atihu'iit  in  Divine  tith'>  of  sin^ruhir  fonimlion. 

And  thev  wen^  enii»hiViM|.  alM>,  in  view  oi'  a  eonstant  teiidencv 
•  It  »' 

on  the  pan  of  tlie  .Iewi>ii  |»i'(»i>le  to  rehi]»^e  into  iilolatry. 

This  |>roelivity  to  idolarry,  nianit'ested  thron^Ii  sneh  a  length 
of  time,  is  very  inexph*<'ahh\  on  the  supptisition  tliat  the  Hebrew 
S<*ri]>tnrrs  <'ontainetl  notliinir  i»nt  what  explicitly  tan«j:ht  the 
absolnti"  i)i'rsonnl  nnitv  of  (nMJ.  IJnt  it  is  ea^v  \n  eimeeive 
how  the  (MMi-^tant  nsi*  of  )»Inral  titles  and  (►ther  t'orms  of  ]>lural 
represi'ntati<»n  mi^ht  i;i\e  colorable  jn'etext  tor  jxdythoistic 
views.     Of  this  wi'  iiavc  a  \i'rv   reniari\able  illn->traiii»n  in  thc^ 

• 

accoimt  i^ivin  of  tlu'  iroldiii  calf.  *'  I  I'-  *  f^aid  tlu^  nmrmurinL^ 
people,  wln»  kni*wn<»t  what  had  becmue  ol'  Mo>es  in  the  Mouut_  , 
*'n|>,  nnikr  ns  (ioi»s  whicli  >hall  tr<»  beiore  ns."  Have  we  nci^^ 
liere  the  intreprerati<»n  irivcn  by  the  earliest  flewi>h  peoplk.j=> 
inclndinir  Aaron  him^elt',  and  all  intelliirent  men  anionic  thei*-^ 
of  till*  plnral  rej»resenration  <»t'  the  (t(»d  oi'  I>rael  triven  in  tl  >,4 
term  Klohini,  and  in  the  otlier  form>  of  expressi<»n  wi»  ha'V?^^ 
referred  to  f  Then*  wa^,  we  jire.-nme,  no  intention  to  deny,  <:> 
a]>o>tati/.e  trom  their  Klohim.  I»ut,  contrary  t<»  his  second  coiti. 
nuindniiMit,  they  de>ired  to  have  some  vi>ible  reprcM'ntation,  €.>: 
embh-m  <if  Ilim,  thronirh  the  medinm  of  which  thev  niiijrli 
woi*ship  Ilim.  All  tlu*  pe«>ple  ^aid  of  tin*  irolden  calf,  (Exod 
li  :  'J,  4,  r>):  "^Thest*  bi*  tlu^  (tons,  <)  Israel,  which  bronirbt  tKij»4 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Ki:cy]>t."  And  when  Aaron  ftaw  it  Ix< 
built  an  altar  bet'ore  it  and  made  jjroclamation  anil  sai<l :  ''T<.> 
morrow  is  a  teast  unto  thk  I.oiu)."  This  imaij:e,  therefore,  \v£^s 
made  to  rej)resent  (Tod,  and  to  represent  him  as  ]dnral  Ar:^<l 
not  singular,  and  is  apparently  an  unecpiivocal  proof,  that  ihxc 


teaching  of  Gocl  conccniiiig  liim^lf  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
the  earliefit  Israelites  the  same  expi-essiou  of  a  invsteriouB 
plnralitj  in  the  One  Elohim  that  it  does  to  our  minds.  And 
the  fact  that,  in  view  of  this  understanding,  these  foi*ms  of  in- 
Btmction  were  introduced  and  j>ennanently  es^tablished,  is  also, 
we  think,  a  demontitration  that,  in  fact,  (lod  is  a  tri-unity ;  that 
it  is  onlr  as  such  he  can  beconu*  known  and  related  to  men, 
and  become  their  Ke«h*enier  and  Sanctitior;  and  that  therefore 
this  mystery  of  pi^dliness  jnnst  l>e  di^tinctly  promulgated, 
however  it  might  be  ])erverted  by  the.  coiTupt  and  idolatrous 
ipirit  of  depraved  men,  seduced  by  the  evil  influence  of  the 
great  apostate. 

Now  as  thet«e  fonns  of  speech  were  ado[)ted  by  God,  and 
oftentimes  in  connection  with  the  most  earnest  protests,  prohi- 
bitions and  denunciations  df  polytheism ;  and  when  we  can 
eauly  conceive  that  on  the  Imsis  of  Unitarianism  their  use  would 
have  been  most  dan<rerous ;  and  when  we  know  that  thev  did 
prove,  in  fact,  plausible  pretexts  for  idolatry,  we  must  conclude 
^  that  they  were  used  with  a  lixed  and  All-wise  design  U)  intimate 
I  plurality  in  the  nature  of  the  one  God.  The  constant  ten- 
dencvof  the  Israelites  to  confound  the  plurality  of  persons  in 
the  one  God  with  several  (iods,  and  tlierofore  to  relapse  into 
idolatry,  is  conclutive  proof  that  the  Old  Testanu»nt,  so  far 
from  teaching  the  absi»lute  i>ersonal  unity  i»f  (xod,  reipiired  all 
the  explicit  revelation  affurde<l  by  the  actual  manifestation  of 
the  Son  of  God  as  the  revealer  of  Go<l,  and  by  the  dispensation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  restrict,  preserve  and  authenticate  the 
Lenity  in  the  Tri-unity  (»f  (lod.- 

The  Tltrit'-fohl  BenHUcihm. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  notice  another  eviilence  of  plural  dis- 
tonctions  in  the  Divine  nature,  we  will  more  particularly  advert 
to  the  triple  form  of  bene<liction  enjoined  in  the  ( )ld  Testament. 
See  Num.  6:  24,  25,  2»J,  27.  '"The  exact  triplicity  of  this 
winely  prescribed  formula,'"  says  Dr.  Smith,  *'  and  the  cor- 
'^pondence,  in  the  signilicancy  of  the  very  terms  with  the 

*  Ree  Bishop  Hinds*  Three  Temple!*. 
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apostolic  benediction,  (2  Oor.  12:  14,)  may  be  considered  as 
an  alhision  to  a  Trinity  of  subsistences  in  the  Divine  Being. 
Tlie  iirst  nionibor  of  tlie  Mosaic  fornmla  expresses  tlie  benevo- 
lent and  efliciont  'love  of  (to(1,'  the  Father  (»f  mercies  and 
Fountain  of  all  tjood.  The  second  well  comports  with  the  re- 
deeming and  reconciliii*;  *  ijrace  of  our  Lord  .lesus  Christ.'  And 
the  last  is  approi>riate  t(»  the  ])urity,  consolation  and  joy  wliich 
are  received  fnnii  tlie  'communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  It  is 
also  worthy  of  bein«r  obsi'rvc^d,  that  this  is  called  rrrnxG  the 
NAME  of  (lod  n])oii  his  pco])le ;  a  ])hrase  remarkably  con- 
formable to  that  of  the  initiatorv  institution  of  the  Christian 
religion,  'baptizing  into  the  name  of  tlie  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit;""*  als«),  to  what  is  found  in  Isaiah  fi:  5,^ 
where  we  have  a  three-l\>ld  form  of  a<h)ration,  •"  llolvl  holv!  . 
holv  I  Jehovah  of  llo^ts!'-  foll(»\ved  bv  the  same  remarkable 
use  (»f  the  plural  pronoun,  "wliom  shall  1  (the  Father)  send, 
and  who  will  t;o  for  rs  uhc  Triune  Klohini)/' 

TluU  s(»me  great  mystery  was  contained  in  this  form  of  triple 
benedicticni  has  l)ei'n,  as  Kabl>i  Menachem  testifies,  the  belief 
of  the  flews.     lie  refers  to  the  three  variations  of  the  accents. 
There  is  also  a  tradition  that,  in  pronouncing  thi^  bene<liction, 
the  high  priest  lifted  up  his  hands  >o  that  his  three  tingei's  wero- 
maile  to  represent  a  Trinity  of  some  kin<l.     And  it  is  knowi^x 
that  Fetrus  Ali)honsi,  an  emiiuMit  .lewish  convert  of  the  12tli 
century,  wrote  a  treatise   in  which  he  applies  this  ]>assage  to 
prove  that  there  are  three  persons  to  whom  the  incommunicabX^ 
name  of  tfehovah  is  ap])li(>'<l.     Does  not  this  j)roof,  therefor ^e?, 
seem  to  amount  to  a  dem«»nstration  when  welind  a  similar  fori^i 
of  benediction  in  the  nanu*  (►f  the  Father,  S(»n  and  Holy  Ghoas^t., 
enjoiued  in  the  New  Testaments 

Snininary  aufl  ihi<'t(jn.  of  tin sr  jtivtoftt. 

Let  the  true  bearing  of  thi*se  numerous  and  various  fonns 
of  speech,  indicative  of  some  ])lural  distincti<ms  in  the  G-od- 
head,  be  borne  in  miiul.     We  do  iu)t  bring  them  forward   as 
direct,  plain  and  j»ositive  ]»roots  of  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead. 
That  is  not  our  ]»resent  object.     We  produce  them  rather  ists 
disproofs  of  the  ass(»rtion  that  the  Scriptures  inculcate  the  doo- 
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trine  of  an  absolute  personal  unity  of  God.  We  refer  to  them 
as  in  accordance  with  the  presumption  that  the  Scriptm*es  will 
be  found  so  worded  as  to  imply,  rather  than  didactically  teach, 
the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity ;  that  its  languajjie  will  be  framed  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  doctrine  is  taken  for  granted  as  a 
necessary  truth,  and  assumed — like  that  of  the  immortalitv  of 
the  soul  and  God's  existence — rathor  than  proved.  And  we 
adduce  them  as  positive  proofs  that  the  Scriptures  do  teach  us 
that  in  the  unity  of  God  there  is  a  plurality  of  some  kind. 

These  proofs  have  been  drawn  thus  far  from  the  very  earliest 
books,  and  from  the  most  fundamental  forms  of  expression 
found  in  the  Bible;  from  its  most  didactic  and  legislative 
records ;  and  from  the  very  portions  of  Scripture  in  which  de- 
nunciations against  idolatry  are  the  most  fearful.  And  then, 
too,  the  forms  of  expression  referred  to  were  not  necessary. 
They  were  used  puq)08ely  while  others  of  a  different  purport 
were  rejected.  God  says  Elohim  God^  created,  when  he 
might  have  said,  Eloah  God  created.  And  God  says  in  the  very 
table  of  the  law:  "Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  thy  Elohim  is  one 
(not  only  one  nor  absolutely  one)  Jehovah."  And  God  says 
Elohim  (plural),  hara^  created^  (in  the  singular),  when  he  might 
have  usec^a  plural  form  or  a  singular  form  in  both.  Such  expres- 
sions occur  not  once  nor  twice,  but  often;  and  in  subsequent  re- 
ferences to  the  creation,  the  same  plurality  is  attributed  to  the 
Creator,  even  while  idolatry  was  denounced  and  punished: 
"  Thy  makers  are  thy  husband — the  Lord,  that  is,  Jehovah  of 
Hosts  is  his  name;"  and,  "Remember  thy  creators."  Is.  54: 
5;  and  Eccles.  12:  1. 

Proofs  from  later  hooks  of  Sci^pture. 

Proceeding,  however,  to  the  later  books  of  Hebrew  Scripture, 
we  find  these  distinctions  in  the  Deity  more  apparent.  We  can 
only  specify  a  few  cases.  Tlius,  in  Isaiah  63 :  9-10,  it  is  writ- 
ten: "In  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his 
presence  saved  them.  .  .  .  But  they  rebelled  and  vexed  his 
Holy  Spirit,"  &c.  Tliere  is  in  this  passage  distinct  mention  of 
God  the  Father,  of  the  angel  of  his  presence,  who  is  elsewhere 
identified  with  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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In  like  inaiinor,  in  Isainli  48:  16,  it  i^  said — "Draw  near  to 
1110,  hearken  ye  to  this :  from  the  bepfinnin^  1  have  not  spoken 
in  eonceahnent;  from  tlie  time  of  it*  hein^  T  was  there,  and 
now  the  Lord  (A<lonai)  Jehovah  liatli  «ent  me  and  His  Spirit." 
Tlie  mutnal  ilhistration  of  this  i)a86a<jrc»,  and  many  in  the  New 
Testament,  eamiot  l)ut  ooeur  to  tlic  reeoUection  of  the  BeriouB 
reader.     In  prophecy  the  Mesffiah  (k^elares,  '*Tiik  Lord  Je- 
hovah hath  sent  AIk  and  His  Sitrit;"  and,  when  actimlly  80- 
jonrnintj:  with  men,  he  says:  ''1  eame  forth  fr(»m  the  Father, 
and  I  have  eome  into  the  world ; — ^Thk  (/OMForter  whom  I  will 
send  to  yon  from  the  Father,  tiik  Spmrr  of  truth,  who  proceed- 
eth  from  tlie  Father,  Ife  shall  testifv  eonceniiiiir  me."     Here 
the  i)lural  Jehovah — Tie  m'Iio  is  one  and  yet  ])lural,  is  said  to 
send  JHm  who  is '*  the  first  and  the  last,''  the  Creator;  and 
also  to  send  **  Jli«  Spirit,''  three  distinct  ])ersons  heinj^  plainly 
intruduced. 

Another  very  striking  and  very  incontrovertible  declaration 
of  a  ])lurality  of  distinctions  in  the  Divine  nature,  is  found  in 
Proverbs  ?50:  4 — ''AVho  hath  ascende<l  up  into  heaven  or  de- 
scended^ AVho  hath  icJithered  the  wind  in  his  fists  ^  WHiohath 
l)oun(l  the  waters  in  a  garment  ^  Who  hath  established  all  the 
ends  of  theeartlr^  What  is  his  name,  and  wluit  is  his  soiffl 
name,  if  thou  canst  tellf 

The  meaning  of  this  ])assage  will  be  apparent  by  remember- 
ing that  the  an^el  who  a])])eared  to  Manoah,  and  his  wife  said 
his  name  was  "  Secret  ■' — not  a  secret — but  "  Wonderful "  as  the 
term  mii^ht  be  translated,  which  is  the  very  name  <xiveii  among: 
others  to  (-hrist  bv  Isaiah  <!♦:  <>),  when  he  declared  that  his 
name  (that  is  the  jVIessiahV,  as  everv  Jewish  and  all  other  com- 
mentators  must  admit)  shall  be  so  called.  "  For  unto  us  a  child 
is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  pven ;  and  the  government  shall  be 
uj)on  his  shoulder;  an<l  his  nanu»  shall  be  called  Wonderfnl, 
C'ounsellor,  Tlie  Mi«^hty  (7od,  The  evcrlastin*;  Father,  The 
Prince  of  JVace!'' 

Aojain,  in  Isaiah  (il :  1,  we  read,  '"The  Spirit  of  the  Lordl' 
God  is  upon  //?r;  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preacb^ 
l^ood  tiding  unto  the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bhid  up  th.^ 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  th.^ 
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opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound."  Here  the 
speaker  is  evidently  tlie  promised  Messiah,  who  was  to  bo  sent 
for  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  his  people ;  but  then  mark, 
in  the  eighth  verse  he  speaks  of  himself  as  God,  l)y  saying, 
*'For  I  the  Lord  love  judgment,  I  hate  robbery  for  burnt  offer- 
ing; and  I  will  direct  their  work  in  truth,  and  I  will  make  an 
everlasting  covenant  with  them."  Now,  it  is  this  Lord  who 
said,  in  tlie  first  verse,  "  Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon 
me."  Here,  then,  is  the  iS/nnt,  and  the  Lord  God,  and  the 
Lord  on  whom  the  Spirit  is. 

Tliese  passages  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  needless,  as 
they  must  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  student  of  the  Word  of 
God,  who  will  also  remember  how  often  the  iViigol  of  the  Lord 
is  Bpoken  of  as  the  Lord  himself,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  not 
IB  a  mere  power  or  emanation  of  the  Deity,  but  as  a  Divine 
Person.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said,  in  Job  38:  4, 
''The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty hath  given  me  life."  Or  when  we  read,  in  Isaiah  4<): 
13,  "Wlio  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  hi? 
counsellor  hath  taught  Ilim  V 

Cwdudlng  nummary  of  pnxf  for  distinct lo^is  i?t  God  from 
the  Old  Testament;  and  the  altt>^niative. 

Presuming, — and  we  have  seen  that  we  are  led  by  many  con- 
sderatioDS  to  presume, — that  the  Deity  is  a  tri-unity  of  ])ersons, 
ud  not  a  personal  unity,  we  find  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
written  in  accordance  with  such  a  presumption.  It  does  not 
fwmaUy  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  does  not  ])resent  it 
in  a  categorical  proposition.  It  seems  to  assume  and  take  it  for 
granted,  and  to  use  language  which  pre-supposes  it  and  is 
adapted  to  it.  And  if  it  is  objected  that  a  doctrine  so  funda- 
mental would,  if  tnie,  be  very  clearly  and  imequivocally 
defined,  in  a  revelation  given  by  God,  we  reply  that  this 
objection  would  apply  as  forcibly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
exirtence,  and,  supposing  it  to  be  the  true  doctrine,  to  the 
ibwlate,  personal  unity  of  God.  Tlie  objection,  therefore, 
rrfutea  itself,  since  it  requires  that  if  God  is  in  his  nature  a  per- 
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sonal  unity  incapable  of  any  distinction  of  persons,  he  would  in 
his  revelation  of  liimself  so  fully  state  and  define  this  unity  as 
to  leave  no  possible  ground  for  ambiguity  or  doubt.  But  this, 
we  have  seen,  he  has  not  done.  Tlie  very  contrary,  we  have 
seen,  has  been  done.  Even  in  proclaiming  the  unity  of  his 
Godhead  in  opposition  to  all  polytheistic  notions;  and  even 
while  commanding  that  no  other  Gods  shall  be  worshipped ; 
and  even  while  denouncing  his  indignation  against  such,  as  a 
jealous  God;  he  nevertheless  uses  language  which  implies,  if  it 
does  not  affirm,  a  plurality, — a  Trinity, — in  that  ineftable  unity. 
Tliis  form  of  language  is,  we  have  seen,  inwrought  into  the 
very  texture,  the  weft  and  woof  of  revelation.  It  originates 
idioms  peculiar  to  the  sacred  language — ^not  only  not  found  in 
any  other,  but  of  which  others  are  incapable ;  and  adopts  forms 
of  personal  address  fur  which  no  parallel  is  found  in  any  con- 
temporaneous or  early  writings.  (}od  is  spoken  of  as  one,  and 
yet  under  three  distinct  names  or  i)erson8;  as  singular  and  yet 
plural;  as  invisible  and  yet  visible;  as  spiritual  and  yet  human ; 
as  infinitely  distant,  unapproachable  and  incomprehensible, 
and  yet  as  present  with,  speaking,  acting  and  ruling  among  the 
children  of  men ;  as  unspeakably  removed  from  any  thoughts 
or  feelings  of  hunumity,  and  yet  as  susceptible  of  all  the  feel- 
inffs  and  affections  of  the  human  heart.  We  have  thus, 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  a  Jehovah  invisible  and  a 
Jehovah  visible,  who,  under  the  character  of  the  Angel,  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah's  presence,  the 
Messenger,  the  Messiah,  c\:c.,  is  the  living,  reigning  and  ruling 
Jehovah  of  God's  pe(>i)le — the  God  of  Israel. 

Now,  suppose  God  to  be  aTri-unity,  in  whose  invisible,  incom- 
prehensible and  unapproachable  Godhead,  of  which  the  Father 
is  the  representative,  there  are  three  distinct  subsistences  called 
leather.  Son  and  Spirit,  all  equally  God,  and  yet  distinctive  in 
personal  offices; — and  is  not  the  Old  Testament  written  so  as  to 
imply  this  truth  of  the  Trinity,  to  assume  it,  and  to  speak  ia 
accordance  with  it?  Our  i)resumption  is,  therefore,  met  It  1^ 
in  these  early  records,  and  in  even  a  clearer  and  fuller  or^^ 
communication  of  this  doctrine  which  may  have  early  be^^ 
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given  and  always  co-existed,  we  find  the  origin  and  the  only 
satisfactory  origin  of  the  various  traditionary  forms  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity  throughout  the  pagan  world : 

Where  lUctet  thou  glean  that  strange  mysterious  tale, 

Thou  solemn  bard^  or  seer,  or  sage  divine, 
Or  priest  of  Heathen  wisdom  ?    In  what  vale 

Of  shadowy  death,  or  subterranean  mine, 
Chaldee  or  Ind,— or  in  Egyptian  shrine 

'Xeath  some  dark  p}Tamid, — or  on  the  shore 
Of  dun  Oblivion  left  in  its  decline, 

Some  fragment  old  of  Babylonian  lore ; — 
Where  didst  thou  gain  that  myth  of  days  that  went  before  ? 

Much  changed,  much  fraught  with  error,  which  thus  fell 
Like  some  stray  scattered  fragments  on  the  strand ; — 

llethinks  if  we  could  all  the  meaning  tell, 
It  bears  the  mark  of  some  unearthly  hand, 

On  which  with  awe  we  gaze,  yet  cannot  understand. 

But,  on  the  other  liand,  suppose  Unitariaiiisiii  in  its  form  of 
Arianiam,  Tritlieism,  Sabelliauism,  Manotheism,  Socinianism, 
or  Rationalism,  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of  God's  nature,  and 
then  we  find  the  Bible  worded  so  as  constantly  to  mislead  :  so 
as  to  originate  universal  traditionary  heresies ;  so  as  to  fuster  and 
promote  polytheistic  en'ors ;  and  so  as  to  lead  the  great  body 
of  the  ancient  Jews  and  of  the  Christian  church  in  all  ages,  in 
all  coantries,  and  in  all  its  opposite  and  opposing  sects,  to 
adopt  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Scripture  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity !     Against  all  this  violence  of  presumption  we  are 
required  to  believe  as  Scriptural  a  dogma  with  which  Scripture, 
fairly  interpreted,  is  perfectly  incompatible ;  to  believe  as  rea- 
fionable  a  dogma  which  the  reason  of  Plato  and  the  reason  of 
humanity  in  almost  all  ages  has  repudiated;  and  to  receive  as 
comprehensible  and  plain  a  theory  wliich  involves  the  infinite, 
the  incomprehensible  and  unknown;  a  theory  wliich  makes 
man  the  measure  of  his  Maker,  and  what  we  see  and  know 
the  standard  of  what  is  invisible  and  past  our  finding  out ;  and  a 
theory  which,  in  glaring  contradiction  to  its  own  premises,  makes 
the  eternal  fountain  of  sociality  in  all  the  creatures  of  his  forma- 
tion, HJmself  the  only  Being  in  the  universe  who,  throughout  an 
endless  duration,  is  incapable  of  either  exemplifying  or  of  en- 
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joying  ill  ineffable  and  Divine  communion,  the  moat  Cflsential 
liappincBs  of  his  creatures !     Unitarianisni,  in  short,  makes  that 
a  matter  of  knowledge  which  can  only  j)08sil)ly  bo  a  matter  of 
belief;   foundr?  upon  experience  what  can  be  known  only  by 
testimony;  and  rests  upon  the  experience  of  2[aii  what  can 
only  j)ossibly  be  known  to  the  experience  of  6W,  and  what 
can  only  possibly  be  communicated  by  God's  revelation  of 
himself,    llie  nature  of  God  as  a  Trinity,  if  so  revealed  as  a 
fact  by  God,  is  just  as  reasonable  to  be  believed,  and  is  just  as 
easy  to  be  comprehended,  as  would  be  the  fact,  provided  God 
revealed  it  that  the  nature  of  God  is  an  impersonal  unity ;  both 
being  facts  of  whose  certainty  we  can  be  made  infallibly  assured 
only  by  (lod's  own  word. 

Proofs  of  (Hfftinctionji  i?i  the  one  (rod  from  the  New  TestujtienL 

Such  are  some  of  the  evidences  of  a  distinction  in  the  unitv 
of  God  as  intimated  in  the  OUl  Testament,  in  accordance  with 
the  gradual  develoj»ment  c»f  Divine  truth.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  passages  from  which  this  distinction  is  drawn  are 
verv  nunuToiis.     We  can  onlv  call  attention  to  a  few. 

When  «lesus  Christ  was  praying  among  the  people,  after  he 
had  been   baptized  in   the  river  .lordan,  "the  heavens  were 
opened,  and  tuk  Simiut  of  (ion  descended  in  a  bodily  shape 
like  a  dove,  lighting  uj)()n  JIim  (Clirist) ;  and  a  voice  came  from 
heaven,  which  said,  Tnoi:  art  mv  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am. 
well  pleased."     Here  we  have  three  persons  most  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, viz:  Go<l  the  Fatukk,  who  l)y  a  voice  from  heaven 
declared  Christ  to  be  his  beloved  Son,  and  ])ublicly  sealed  hifi 
appointment  to  the  mediatorial  office ;  Cukist,  on  whom  the 
SriRiT  OF  God  descended,  and  who  then  entered  upon  tliat 
office;  and  the  Holy  Sriitrr  who  descended  visibly  under  the 
emblenuitic  representation  of  a  dove  and  lighted  uj)on  Christ, 
through  Him  to  be  comnumicated  to  all  his  tnie  disciples. 
Here,  therefore,  the  three  persons  in  the  Sacred  Trinity  evi- 
dently acted,  according  to  the  offices  sustained  by  them  in  the 
great  work  of  man's  salvation. 

But  the  api)ointed  form  of  Christian  baptism  is  yet  more 
conclusive.     When  our  I^rd  instituted  that  sacrament,  he  said 


to  liis  apostles,  "Go  ye,  and  teach  (or  make  disciples  of )  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

As  we  will  reserve  this  all-important  baptismal  commission — 
the  constitutional  charter  and  Divine  warrant  of  the  Church,  its 
ordinances  and  its  doctrine? — for  a  separate  and  full  discussion, 
we  will  only  at  present  ofter  two  observations  respecting  it. 
Schleusner,  in  his  Lexicon  says,  that  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  the  New  Testament  in  which  ''Uoly  Spirit"  is  expressive 
of  a  person,  and  which  aloni^  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  diflTerent  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  differ  from  each  other  is,  in  Matt.  28 :  19,  where 
the  Apostles  are  commanded  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  Father  and  tlie  Son."     We  are 
baptized  into  one  name,  and  yet  by  their  own  united  agency 
into  the  worship  and  service  of  TnRi-:iE  persons,  who  are,  never- 
theless, the  one  God  of  Christians.     Bishop  Bm-gess  remarks: 
"The  many  passages  whicli  record  the  Fatlier,  tlio  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  same  sentence,  are  all  analogous  to  the 
baptismal  commission,  in  the  proof  wliich  they  afford  of  the 
distinct  personality,  and   the  Divinity,   of  the  three   Divine 
persons,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost." 

But  to  proceed.    Tlie  Apostle  teaches  us  in  1  Cor.  12 :  4-6, 

^*  that  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,"  that  is  of  spiritual  gifts, 

^•but  the  same  Spirit,"  by  whose  Divine  and  extraordinary 

influence  these  arc  imparted.     '*  And  there  are  diversities  of 

administrations,"  or  offices  in  the  Cliurcli  of  Christ,  ''but  the 

same  Lord;"  meaning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  appointed 

them  all.     "  And  tliere  are  diversities  of  operations,"  or  ex- 

trwrdinary  working  of  miracles,  "  but  it  is  the  same  Goo  which 

worketh  all  in  all;"  meaning  God  the  Father,  the  fountain  of 

all  goodness  and  power,  and  the  immediate  dispenser  of  every 

good  and  perfect  gift.    Here,  then,  we  are  taught  that,  in  the 

one  Divine  essence  or  nature,  there  is  Father,  Lord  and  S})irit, 

GO  that  we  have  here  a  Trinitv  in  unitv,  and  a  unitv  in  Trinitv. 

Again,  in  the  form  of  apostolic  benediction,  (ih  Cor.  18-14,) — 

"The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God, 

and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all — 
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Amen," — ^the  separate,  and  yet  united  power  of  the  three 
pereons  is  most  cnipliatieally  taught.  There  is  here  a  pliia 
reference  to  the  one  name  or  Nature,  and  to  the  three  Persoiu 
by  whom  Christians  are  blessed  with  all  spiritual  blessingB.  To 
each  is  ascribed  the  same  personal  attributes  and  power,  and 
yet  to  each  is  ascribed  also  a  diversity  of  operation  and  com- 
municated  grace. 

Again,  wo  find  in  the  first  epistle  of  John  5 :  7,  it  is  said,  "  For 
there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  these  three  are  one."  Although  quoted 
once  probably  by  Tertullian,and  twice  certainly  by  Cyprian,  and 
although  its  subsequent  omission  and  adulteration  may  be  satis- 
factorily  accounted  for,  as  they  are  by  Jerome,  yet  we  will  not 
dwell  upon  this  passage.  The  similarity  of  this  passage  to 
other  }>ortions  of  Scripture  is,  however,  very  striking.  Thm 
our  Saviour  savs,  John  S:  17-18,  "Tlie  testimonv  of  two  men 
is  true :  I  am  One  that  bear  witness  of  myself  ;  and  the  ¥^rnait 
that  sent  me  bearetli  witness  of  mk."  1  John  5:  6.  "It  istlie 
Spirit  that  beareth  witness."  Our  Saviour  has  also  mentioned, 
upon  another  occasion,  a  plurality  of  witnesses  in  heaven— 
"We  speak  (says  he)  that  wk  do  know,  and  testify  that  wi 
have  SEEN,  and  ye  receive  not  ouk  witness!" 

Tlie  AjH)stle  Paul,  in  Eph.  4 :  4-G,  says  that  there  is  cm 
Spikit— ONE  Lord — and  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  i 
above  or  over  all,  and  tlm)Uirh  all  and  in  von  all." 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  while  on  earth,  in  comforting  l 
disciples,  said,  "I  will  ])ray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  gi 
you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ev» 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  rec€ 
because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him;  but  ye  b 
him,  for  he  dwelleth  with  vou,  and  shall  be  in  vou.     I  will 
leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to  you.     If  a  man  lov< 
he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  an 
will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him."    Nc 
this  passage,  we  have  a  distinct  reference — as  to  Divine  p< 
carrying  out  the  scheme  of  the  Gosi)el — to  the  Father,  ( 
and  the  Spirit;   and  to  each  as  acting  separately,  ar 
unitedly,  in  the  work  of  man's  salvation. 
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The  Apostle  Peter  speaks  of  the . "  elect  according  to  the 
breknowledf^  of  God  the  Fatlier,  tlirough  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit,  nnto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus,"  and  thus  associates  these  three  equally  and  essentially 
in  the  plan  of  salvation,  ascribing  election  to  the  Father,  sanc- 
tification to  tlie  Spirit,  and  redemption  to  the  Son.  A  Trinity 
IB  thus  represented  as  concurring  and  giving  security  and 
l^ory  to  the  Christian.  And  yet,  while  these  work  equally  in 
ill  believers,  they  are  represented  as  working  distinctively  ac- 
Mmiing  to  their  respective  persons  and  relative  official  offices. 
A.  similar  distinction  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  and 
)f  their  separate  and  distinct  offices  in  the  work  of  Iiuman 
■Ivation,  is  made  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Eph.  1 :  v.  3-14. 

And  this  distinction  l)oth  of  person  and  office,  in  the  unity  of 
the  common  work  of  human  redemption,  is  very  forcibly  in- 
evlcated  by  our  Divine  Redeemer  while  upon  earth,  when  he 
declared  that  Peter  was  led  to  confess  tliat  he  was  the  Sun  of 
Qod,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Father  througli  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  without  whom  no  man  can  call  Jesus  Lord. 
Bee  Matt.  16:  16,  and  1  Cor.  12:  3, 

But  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  present  all  the  indications 
of  the  plural  distinctions  in  the  Deity  w^hich  are  found  in  the 
word  of  God.  Tliey  pervade  its  whole  language.  They  give 
character  to  its  whole  spirit  and  teaching,  and  enter  into  all  its 
doctrinal  and  didactic,  its  ])ractical  and  consolatory  statements. 
Even  Sabeliius,  therefore,  the  ancient  Arians,  and  all  the  early 
Unitarians,  admit  tliat  "  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  indicate 
flome  distinction  in  God."  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the  author  of 
''The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  and  who  is  generally 
daimed  by  Unitarians  as  an  advocate  of  their  opinions,  gives 
the  following  sunmiary  of  the  language  of  Scripture  respecting 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  three  persons,  says  he, 
are  sfyled,  oiMie — He  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is 
to  come — ^tlie  seven  spirits  which  are  before  the  throne — and 
Jeans  Christ,  the  faithful  witness:  ow^e — the  Father,  the  Son, 
ind  Holy  Ghost:  once — the  Father,  tlie  Son,  and  the  Spirit: 
w<»— the  Fatlier,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  twice — the 
Father,  Jesus,  the  Spirit:  imice — the  Father,  Jesus,  the  Holy 
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GhoBt:  once — ^the  Father,  Clirist,  the  Spirit:  once — ^the  Father, 
JcBus  Christ,  the  Spirit:  once — ^the  Father,  the  Lord,  the 
Spirit:  once — God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Spirit: 
once — He  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  Jesus,  the  Spirit: 
once — ^the  living  God,  Christ,  the  Spirit:  once — ^the  living 
God,  Christ,  tlie  Eternal  Spirit :  four  times — God,  Jesus,  the 
Spirit:  once — God,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost:  fioe 
times — God,  Jesus,  the  Holy  Gliost :  07ice — God,  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  Grod,  the  Spirit  of  Holiness:  once — God,  Christ,  the 
Holy  Ghost:  Jive  times — God,  Christ,  the  Spirit:  four  times — 
God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost :  five  times— God,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Spirit:  four  times — God,  the  Lord,  the  Spirit: 
twice — God,  his  Son,  the  Spirit:  once — God,  the  Lord,  the 
Holy  Ghost:  onc^. — God,  Christ,  the  Eternal  Spirit* 

Our  second  position  therefore  is,  we  tliink,  undeniably  estab- 
lished, namely :  Tliat  while  the  Scriptures  every  where  imply 
and  take  for  granted  that  God  is,  in  his  essential  nature,  only 
One,  they  teach  that  he  is  nevertheless  so  One  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  distinguished  and  of  acting  in  Three  separate  and  in- 
dependent '*  forms  of  God." 


*^^ 


ARTICLE   III. 

DR.  WAYLAND  ON  THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  HUMAN  KE- 

SPONSIBILITY. 

The  fact  that  he  is  a  responsible  being  is  the  chief  charac- 
teristic and  distinction  of  man.  A  sense  of  responsibility,  that 
is,  of  holduig  every  power,  and  faculty,  and  influence,  and 
office,  and  relation  to  his  God  and  to  his  fellow  men,  under  a 
solemn  trust,  to  be  here  and  hereafter  accounted  for — ^this  is 
the  loftiest  attribute  of  man. 

But  it  is  equally  plain  that  this  is  man's  most  fearful  prero — 
gative;  constituting  him  at  once  a  sovereign,  and  a  subject;  i^ 

*  See  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  pp.  888,  4. 
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judge  and  a  law  nnto  himself;  Heaven's  counsel  and  a  prisoner 
at  Heaven's  bar ;  under  paramount  obligations  to  determine  and 
to  execute  what  is  right,  and  yet  under  tlie  pressure  of  innu- 
meraUe  impulses  to  choose  tlie  wrong  and  to  employ  the  whole 
force  of  his  compound  nature  in  accomplishing  the  wicked  or 
malign  or  fanatical  purposes  of  the  heart. 

Thus  gifted,  and  sailing  amid  such  hidden  rocks  and  quick- 
sands, and  between  tlie  ever-near  and  frowning  precipices  and 
tempestuous  breakers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  man  finds  his 
strength  in  his  danger,  and  is  nerved — by  the  sublime  con- 
sciousness of  responsibility — to  venture,  to  do ;  and  to  endure, 
what  otherwise  he  would  leave  unattempted,  and  to  hold  on  in 
unflinching  tenacity  of  resolution  imtil  his  voyage  is  complete 
and  his  warfare  is  ended. 

It  is  also  from  this  inner  slirine  that  man  ever  hears  the 
dulcet  sounds  of  sweet  applauding  conscience,  soothing  his 
fears,  calming  his  every  perturbation,»and  lifting  his  eye  to  that 
heaven  of  hope  and  happiness,  where  angel  voices  are  cheering 
him  amid  the  conflict  and  the  sore  trials  ot*  his  lot. 

But  not  seldom  does  this  friend  become  man's  foe,  this  angel 
a  demon,  this  peace  strife,  this  defender  a  deceiver,  and  this 
consolation  a  torment. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  unspeakable  importance  to  every  one  of 
us,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  responsibility ; 
and  to  know  when,  and  for  what,  we  are  reaponsil)le,  and  when, 
and  for  what,  we  are  not.  For,  as  to  imagine  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  every  evil  and  for  every  good  would  imply  an 
infinite  absurdity,  so  would  it  also  impose  a  yoke  which  it 
would  be  an  intolerable  burden  for  man  to  attempt  to  bear. 

There  are  therefore,  and  there  must  be,  limitations  by  which 
the  sphere  of  every  man  is  providentially  bounded,  and  within 
which  he  is  permitted  to  walk  and  to  work,  not  troubled  with 
the  great  sea  of  illimitable  action  which  outlies  his  personal 
accountabilitv. 

Not  to  assume  responsibility,  and  not  to  trespass  imder  its 
controlling  impulse,  in  this  outlying  territory,  are  duties  just 
as  positive  and  plain  as  to  meet  all  just  demands  within  it. 
To  go  beyond  is  just  as  palpably  sin  as  to  sit  down  in  idleness 
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witliin  tlie  proper  sphere  of  duty.    There  is,  in  all  caaei,  s 
thing  to  be  done,  and  a  thing  to  be  left  undone. 

Ilappy^  then,  is  that  man  who  is  taught  of  God  to  ascertain 
what  to  Mm  is  really  a  matter  of  responsibility,  and  what  is 
not;  who  condemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  wliich  he 
allows;  and  who  not  being  convinced  that  this  or  that  action 
or  refusal  to  act,  is  sin,  safely  and  securely  performs  it,  or  leaves 
it  undone.  And  miserable,  most  miserable,  are  they  "whose 
conscience  being  weak  is  defiled"  by  scrupidous  anxiety,  con- 
cerning that  which,  so  far  as  their  responsibility  and  duty  are 
concerned,  is  to  them  as  "nothing  in  the  world." 

Now,  in  this  free  country,  where  so  many  make  free  to  think 
and  act  for  every  body  in  every  matter,  if  we  desire  to  live 
peaceably  with  ourselves,  with  others,  and  with  God,  and  while 
doing  good  not  to  be  found  doing  equal  or  greater  harm,  it  is 
higlily  important  for  each  one  to  find  out  what  is,  and  what  is 
not,  the  work  wliich  Clirist  has  sent  him  into  tliis  world  to  do, 
so  that  in  the  best  sense  each  may  "mind  his  own  things"  and 
avoid  busying  himself  with  other  men's  matters,  and  kindling  the 
fire  of  strife  in  the  houses  of  his  social,  civil  and  national  blood 
relations.     In  a  world  of  sin  is  he  accomitable  for  its  removal! 
In  a  cuinitry  but  partially  governed  by  Christian  principles  is  ho 
responsible  ibr  all  the  evils  of  its  imperfect  govenmient,  lawB, 
social  institutions,  usages  and  habits?    Bound  "for  conscience' 
sake,"  and  as  to  God,  to  obey  the  laws  and  submit  to  every 
ordinance  of  man,  an<l  to  live  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  is  he 
at  the  same  time  conq)elle(l  to  refuse  such  submission,  to  resist 
such  laws,  and  to  foster  variance  and  strife  under  the  respona- 
bilitv  of  a  hii'lier  and  holier  law?     Because  he  cannot  do  all 
the  good  he  knows  to  be  most  desiral)le,  is  he,  therefore,  not 
to  do  what  he  can?     And  as  he  cannot  do  nmch  alone,  and 
cannot  unite  with  otliers  for  associated  eftbrts  and  combined 
influence  without  agreeing  to  act  upon  certain  principles,  and 
for  some  specific  object  in  wliich  they  agree,  Icamng  aU  other 
pnnGij)hi<  and   aU  other  objects  for  sejxirate    action    indi- 
vidually, or  in  some  other  association  formed  on  difiterent 
principles,  and  for  diflFerent  pur}>oses — is  he,  therefore,  to  op]>ofle 
all  societies  imless  they  will  agree  to  do  all  the  good  (even  if 
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thej  iihoTild  do  also  as  mncli,  or  even  greater  harm),  which  he 
feels  ought  to  be  done  ? 

These  are  questions  which  come  home  to  ns  all  in  this  age  and 
conntry.  But  they  come  home  especially  to  those  who  have 
been  led,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  to  locate  and  live  wlierc 
many  things  exist  most  foreign  to  their  early  prejudices  and 
to  what  once  seemed  intuitive  and  conscientious  convictions. 

No  man  can,  in  such  circumstances,  attain  to  a  just  know- 
ledge of  his  duty,  or  stand  in  his  lot  serving  his  generation 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  with  quietness,  assurance  and 
success,  except  by  finding  out  the  limits  as  well  as  th^  extent  of 
his  responsibility.  Without  this  knowledge  many  a  man  has 
excluded  himself,  or  has  been  excluded  from  fields  of  happiness 
and  usefulness,  or  has  labored  in  vain  and  spent  his  strength  in 
unhappy  and  unavailing  toil. 

In  arriving  at  clear  and  settled  views  on  these  points,  much 
assistance  may  be  derived  from  a  work,  by  Dr.  Wayland,  On 
ike  lAmitations  of  Human  Responsibility,  It  lias  long  been 
out  of  print.  And,  indeed,  it  has  been  so  completely  removed 
from  public  reach  that  the  most  anxious  search  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  has  failed  to  secure  a  single  copy. 
It  will  therefore,  we  think,  be  verv  timelv  and  serviceable  to 
present  the  substance  of  this  work  on  some  of  the  topics  it  dis- 
cusses, in  order  to  prove  that  the  principles  which  are  essential 
to  national  union,  and  to  evangelical  and  ecclesiastical  asso- 
ciation, are  such  as  commend  themselves  instinctively  to  every 
candid  mind,  as  thev  did  also  to  Dr.  Wa viand  himself,  before 
his  vision  was  blinded  by  partizan  controversy  and  sectional 
antipathy. 

Conscience  is,  and  ought  to  be.  Dr.  Wayland  very  properly 
assumes,  supreme  in  the  human  breast.  It  is  the  highest 
authority  within  man  and  ultimately  to  man.  It  is  to  man 
the  voice  of  God.  It  says  thou  shalt^  thou  m^u^.  It  is  im- 
perative and  sovereign.  It  admits  of  no  equal,  and  no  inter- 
ference. It  compels  the  whole  energy  of  the  whole  man  to 
carry  out  its  commands,  regardless  of  consequences,  and  indif- 
ferent to  sacrifices. 

"But  it  must  be  remembered  (says  this  writer)  that  the 
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question  yet  remauis,  has  conscience  really  commanded! — 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  my  duty  V^    And  as  it  is  granted  that 
we  are  bound  to  exert  our  whole  power,  without  regard  to  con- 
sequences,  in  the  performance  of  our  duty ;  if  we  would  avoid 
employing  our  whole  power  wrongfully,  it  behooves  ik^^firetqf 
(Ufj  to  investigate  the  question — what  is  our  duty  ? — with  all 
the  care  of  wliicli  we  are  capable,  since  otherwise  we  must  act 
with  our  whole  power,  without  knowing  whether  we  are  using 
or  abusing  the  highest  faculty  with  which  our  Creator  has 
endowed  us. 

Conscience  having  ])eeu  given  to  man,  therefore,  to  enable 
him  to  understand  the  obligations  resulting  from  his  relations 
to  the  Deity,  "  it  follows  that  nothing  is  my  duty  which  God 
has  not  commanded."  ''We  may,''  says  Dr.  Wayland,* 
"plead  his  authority  for  the  doing  of  anything  which  he  Ium 
enjoined,  but  we  can  plead  it  for  nothing  else.  And  the  more 
sincere  a  man  is  in  his  desire  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  God, 
and  to  act  in  every  respect  precisely  as  God  has  ordained,  the 
more  careful  will  he  be  to  know  exactly  and  definitely  what  ii 
the  will  of  God,  and  to  plead  the  authority  of  God  for  nothing 
whatsoever,  for  which  he  cannot  clearly  show  that  God  has 
made  himself  responsible." 

"It  is,  indeed,  very  strange  (as  Dr.  Wayland  remarks)  that 
this  important  subject  has  not  been  more  discussed,"  since  the 
events  of  the  present  time  are  seen  specially  to  call  for  such  a 
discussion.  "  Almost  every  attempt  made  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  men  together  in  masses,  and  thus  of  subjecting  them 
to  the  dominion  of  leaders,  is  niade  under  the  solenm  sanctioDS 
of  moral  obligation.  Men  ])lead  the  authority  of  God  whUd 
thAiy  violate  law,  and  whilst  they  sustain  law  against  this  very 
violation;  whilst  they  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  their 
neighbor,  and  whilst  they  defend  the  rights  of  their  neighbor 
against  infringement;  whilst  the  individual  takes  the  power  of 
society  into  his  own  hands,  and  whilst  society  punishes  him  for 
the  transgression."  "  We  therefore  repeat,  that  whenever  wa 
plead,  in  any  particular  case,  that  a  special  conunand  of  God 

*  LimiUtionA  of  Human  Responsibility.  Section  I.,  page  1 5. 
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overrules  every  other  consideration,  we  are  under  a  eortespon- 
dent  moral  obligation  in  the  first  place,  to  sliow  tliat  God  has 
made  as  responsible  for  tlie  doing  of  thut  particular*  thing/ 
bccanse  this  recklessness  of  consequences  can  be  justified  on 
no  other  ground  than  that  of  an  express  injunction.'^ 

To  every  thoughtful  man,  therefore,  the  question  in  every 
case  of  proposed  or  continued  action  is,  "  Am  I  held  respon- 
riblo  for  the  result  which  I  wish  to  accomplish  ?"* 

"  Although  a  particular  good  be  desirable,  a  man  may  justly 
doubt  whether  he  be  called  ujyon  to  efibct  it ;  and  again,  although 
HE  be  called  upon  to  effect  it,  he  may  properly  inquire  to  which 
of  the  relations  he  sustains,  this  responsibility  attaches.    Thus, 
suppose  a  social  evil  to  exist — for  example,  the  sale  of  lotterj' 
tickets — ^if  I  have  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  system ; 
if  I  Iiave  never  sanctioned  it ;  if  I  have  communicated  to  my 
fellow  men  all  the  light  which  I  i)0S8e8s  on  the  subject,  and  if 
God  has  given  me  no  power  to  administer  a  remedy  for  the 
evil,  I  avi  in  no  manner  rey)07mlfefor  the  evil  which  it  pro- 
incest     "The  notion  of  responsibility  always  involves  the 
relation  between  a  superior  and  an  inferior.     Tf  I  am  respon- 
sible for  any  act  to  another,  he  has  the  7*iffht  to  command,  and 
iiifi  my  duty  to  obey.    And  yet  more,  it  not  only  supposes  that 
this  relation  exists,  in  general,  but  that  hi  this  particular  in- 
stuce,  the  will  of  the  one  party  has  been  made  known  to  the 
other." 

^  Li  all  moral  questions,  the  being  to  whom  we  are  ulti- 
mttely  responsible  is  the  Creator.  We  owe  to  him  our  whole 
aerriee,  whether  of  body,  or  soul,  or  spirit.  In  saying  this, 
however,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  we  are  under  moral  obli- 
gations to  onr  fellow-men,  both  as  indi\nduals  and  as  societies. 
But,  inasmuch  as  these  obligations  are  required  by  God  as  well 
tt  by  man,  they  are  also  included  in  our  duties  to  the  Creator." 
**Kow,  if  Gk)d  stands  to  us  in  the  relation  of  a  '  governor  over 
wnrants,'  as  it  is  expressed  by  Bishop  Butler,  it  follows  that 
Ae  right  of  directing  our  ser^'ice  rests  exclusively  in  him.  He 
^     big  the  right  of  appointing  the  duties  which  he  requires  us  to 
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discharge  as  men  in  jsjencral,  and  also  to  prescribe  what  portion 
of  these  duties  shall  devolve  upon  each  one  of  us  as  individuab 
in  particular/' 

"From  this  it  of  necessity  follows,  that  our  responsibility  to 
the  Creator  is  a  responsibility  to  obey  his  commands,  to  do  the 
very  thing  that  he  has  told  us,  a?id  to  do  Qiothhiq  dtJier  in/Of€ 
or  le«fi^  or  dlfferrnt  from,  what  he  has  told  us.  To  assume  any 
other  principle,  would  be  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the 
Creator,  and  to  assume  that  instead  of  being  subjects,  we  were 
ourselves  the  governors  of  this  universe." 

*'  In  so  far  as  our  relations  to  God  are  e^stmiially  concerned, 
his  commands  have  respect  simply  to  tempers  of  mind^  In 
these  our  intercourse  is  held  directlv  with  the  Fatlier  of  onr 
spirits,  and  inasmuch  as  they  interfere  with  no  other  being, 
with  them  no  other  being  has  any  right  to  interfere." 

*'The  embodying  of  these  tempers  in  action  is  a  different 
tlung.  Tlie  temper  is  the  (i(,sc?tn\  the  act  is  the  accident.  True, 
the  temper  cannot  exist  without  correspondent  action,  if  the 
art  he  in  (Htr  jifnotr^  taking  the  word  power  in  its  full  imp(»t. 
I>ut  the  act  is  not  always  in  our  power,  and  then  it  (that  is  the 
art,  as  Dr.  W.  proceeds  to  illustrate),  is  not  necessary  to  the 
fuliillment  of  the  oblii^ation."' 

*'Thus,  while  we  are  bound  to  exercise  the  proi>er  temper  of 
min<l,  we  are  bound  also  to  manifest  it,  ]>recisely  in  theufay 
which  God  has  appointed,  or  even  not  to  manifest  it  in  outward 
acts  at  all,  if  he  shall  so  direct.  Tims  we  see,  that  whilst  our  re- 
sponsibility for  the  trmjH'r  (ff  mind  is  unlimited  and  tiniversalj 
our  responsibility  for  the  outward  act  is  limited  and  special; 
and  it  is  to  be  determined  bv  mme  other  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  will,  a^ddefrom  that  which  recpiires  the  temper  of  mind 
itseltV'* 

"  We  sav,  then,  that  while  the  command  of  God  is  limited 
and  unrestricted,  so  far  as  it  respects  obligation  to  a  particakr 
temper  of  mind,  when  we  come  to  decide  upon  any  particnlar 
action  which  that  temper  of  mind  involves,  and  wliich,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  its  appropriate  fruit,  the  circum- 
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stances  under  which  the  Providence  of  God  lias  placed  die  indi- 
vidnal  actor,  are  as  much  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  the 
original  command  iteelf/' 

This,  it  is  urged,  ifi  a  plea  made  by  every  man  in  defence  of 
his  conduct.  But  what  every  man  does  not  do,  is  to  remem- 
ber, that  **  the  will  of  God  is  revealed  in  his  providence  and  by 
his  word,  and  not  left  to  the  capnclous  impulses  of  ever}'  indi- 
vidual." Grotl  is  to  be  the  interpreter  of  his  own  will  and  not 
"every  one  of  us  to  be  subjects  to  the  interpretation  of  every 
other  one  who  claims  authoritv  over  conscience.  Tlie  former 
is  the  doctrine  of  Protestantism,  the  latter  of  Eomanism.  The 
difference  between  the  Romanism  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Ro- 
manism offdnattcisin  is,  that  the  former  is  the  despotism  of 
one,  the  latter  the  despotism  of  many.  In  principle  they  are 
the  same,  one  and  indivisi])le." 

Dr.  Wayland  proceeds  to  shew  that  duty  is  further  limited 
by  the  want  of  physical  ])()wer  to  perform  it.  "  Man  is  in  gene- 
ral responsible  not  for  the  result,  but  for  tlie  use  of  those  means 
which  are  the  best  known  antecedents  to  that  result." 

"  If  I  mistake  not,  there  lias  sometimes  arisen  theological 
error,  from  a  mistake  on  this  point.  Men  seem  to  liave  suj)- 
posed  that  they  were  responsible  for  men's  conversion^  and  not 
9olely  for  employing  those  means  whi<ih  God  has  appointed  for 
their  eaiiversion.  Hence,  supposing  that  they  would  be  held 
gfnilty  if  iiieii  were  not  convert^dj  they  have  considered  them- 
selves  at  liberty  to  use  any  means  which  seemed  to  them  most 
likely  to  produce  the  result;  and  to  enjoin  as  general,  and  as 
obligatory  upon  all,  means  which  they  suppose  to  have  been 
beneficial  in  particular  instances." 

Man  tlierefore.  Dr.  Wayland  concludes,  is  not  responsible 
for  doing  "  what  is  heyo?id  the  limif^  of  his  ability,  or  beyond 
''the  kind  of  ability  committed  to  him." 

But  more  than  this,  even  when  the  good  to  be  done  is  within 
our  ability  to  perform,  "  it  does  not  by  necessity  follow  that 
¥e  are  responsible  for  the  performance  of  it,"  for  "  our  respon- 
sibility is  limited  by  the  respect  which  we  owe  to  the  rights  of 
our  fellow  men.  God  has  created  us  under  obligations  both  to 
liimself  and  to  our  fellow  men.  The  one  obligation  is  as  truly 
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binding  npon  us  as  the  otiicr.    Both  are  siiBtained  by  the  same 
authority."* 

God,  therefore,  lias  made  it  sometimes  impossible  for  us  to 
aceomplish  ''  a  specilied  good  without  violating  the  rights  of 
the  party  whom  we  intend  to  benefit." 

Of  this  Dr.  W.  gives  illustrations  from  the  liistory  of  the 
Temperance  question,  to  which  we  might  add  many  very  sdmi- 
lar  ones  from  that  of  some  other  questions.  We  must  not  in- 
fringe on  tlie  pei^sonal  liberty  of  a  man,  or  otherwise  violate 
his  rights,  with  a  view  even  of  doing  him  good.  "  Tliese,"  flays 
Dr.  W.,  "  it  may  be  said  are  glaring  cases.  I  acknowledge 
tlieni  to  be  so.  Tliey  seem  '  glaring,'  however,  because  the 
rights  which  we  sup])08e  to  be  infringed  are  ta7igille  and 
visible  /  and  are  infringed  by  the  exertion  of  physical  force. 
But,  it  is  to  be  si»kcially  remarked,  that  tlie  limitation  of 
our  responsibility,  in  these  eases,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
fact,  that  we  infringe,  by  physical  power,  visible  and  tangihU 
rights,  but  simply  and  absolutely  uj)un  the  fact,  that  we 
infmuje  rights.  A  right  to  what  is  initiiaterial^  is  as  truly 
a  right,  as  to  what  is  materiaL"^  '*If  then,  anything  wha^ 
ever,  which  under  other  circumstances  would  be  a  duty, 
cannot  be  done  without  violating  the  rights,  how  small  or  inr 
significant  soever,  of  a  fellow-creature,  that  thing  ceases  to  be 
a  duty.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  others,  but  not  of  us ;  or  if  of 
us,  yet  not  at  this  time  or  in  this  manner;  and  though  the 
thing  remain  undone,  we  ai'c  guiltless.  We  are  not  held  re- 
sponsible  for  the  result." 

Dr.  W.  proceeds  to  meiitiim  another  limitation  to  which  w& 
call  special  attention. f  "  Our  responsibility  is  fre<iuently  limited, 
by  innocent  obligations,  whicli  we  have  previously  contracted. 
The  very  constitution  under  which  God  has  fonned  us,  ren 
it  necessary  that  we  bind  ourselves  by  moral  obligations  i 
regard  to  our  future  conduct.  Of  this  fact,  the  very  existence 
of  society  itself  is  an  illustration.'"  ''Tlie  same  principle  ifl 
illustrated  every  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  life  of  every  man." 

"  Now,  these  obligations  to  the  government  and  laws  of  tlxe 

«  Section  3d,  i)age  32,  &c.  f  See  page  30,  41. 


land,  by  which  every  citizen  is  bound,  being  all  iTinocent  and 
moral  obligations,  they  are  of  course  strictly  binding.    The 
law  of  Qod  which  enjoins  it  upon  us  '  not  to  lie  one  unto 
another,'  enjoins  that  those  obligations  be  fulfilled  to  the  spirit 
and  to  the  letter*    Wherever,  tlierefore,  tlie  fulfilment  of  a 
prouiise  wliich  we  have  innocently  made,  comes  into  collision 
with  a  general  command,  the  specific  obligation  takes  prece- 
dence, and  the  obligation  to  obey  the  other  connuand  ceases." 
Another  limitation  to  our  re8pon8il)ility,  and  a  very  solemn 
eonaideration  it  is,  is  when  the  good  to  be  done  "  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  using  our  power  for  other  purposes  than  those 
for  which  it  was  committed  to  us."    How  could  ci\nl  govern- 
ment^ as  Dr*  W.  points  out,  exist,  "  unless  there  were  legislators, 
judges,  jurymen,  executive  ofticers,   sherifl^s,  constables   and 
justices  i    But  the  very  conception  of  such  oflices  involves 
fhe  idea,  that  the  persons  holding  them  have  the  power  to  do 
what  other  men  have  not  the  power  to  do."    "  Tliis  is  obvious, 
in  80  far  as  civil  society  is  concenied.    But  the  same  principle 
ipplies  to ith precisely  th<'  same  (ffect  wlicrever  men  are  rmited 
ih  any  form  of  social  organizatioji.    Eveiy  society  nmst  have 
its  officers.    But  every  oflice  imposes  a  particular  duty,  and 
eonfcrs  a  correspondent  power." 

Let  the  reader  mark  well  the  qualification  which  Dr.  Way- 
land  himself  afiirms  is  "  eeseiitial  to  be  remembered"  in  judg- 
ing of  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  such  officers  as  those  of  the 
Tract  Society,  the  Sunday  School  Union,  the  Bible  Society, 
A'c,  aiid  that  is,  "  that  this  j)ower  is  always  conferred  for  a 
fartumlnr  and  specified^  purpose.  Beyond  the  limits  of  that 
particular  and  specified  purj^ose,  the  oflicer  has  no  more  power 
than  any  other  man.  If  he  use  that  power  for  any  other  pur- 
pose besides  that  for  which  it  was  contended,  he  tramples  upon 
the  rights  of  his  fellow  men,  and  is  precisely  in  the  case  of  him 
▼ho  usurps  a  power,  unsupported  and  unsustained  by  any  ofticc 
whatever."  "  But  suppose  that  some  act  of  charity,  or  some 
deed  of  philanthropy,  can  be  accomplished  only  by  using  offi- 
cial power,  for  pm'|X)ses  different  from  those  for  which  it  was 
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conferred,  may  I  not  use  it  riglitfully  to  promote  purposes 
BO  holy  ?  Tlic  answer  is  obvious.  If  I  have  no  right  to  \ue  it 
except  for  one  puq^ose,  I  have  no  riglit  to  use  it  for  nuay  oiher 
pnq)ose,  whether  holy  or  unholy.  I  have  no  more  right  to 
steal  for  purposes  of  charity,  than  to  steal  for  purposes  of 
avarice.  I  have  no  more  right  to  be  false  to  my  official  trnat 
for  tlie  purpose  of  saving  men's  souls,  than  for  tlie  purpose  of 
ruining  them.  Tlie  man  who  would  ask  me  thus  to  violate  my 
official  tnist  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  any  purpose  for 
which  that  trust  was  not  committed,  must  be  either  a  simple- 
ton or  a  knave.  And  if  I  1  listened  fur  a  moment  to  his  sug* 
gestions,  I  nmst  be  either  a  simj)leton  or  a  knave  myself." 

But,  again,  "  our  resi)onsibilitv  ceases  when  a  particular  . 
good  cannot  be  accomi)lished  without  tlie  presentation  of  wrong 
motives  to  another.  Tlie  ijuestion  to  be  considered  here  is 
this ;  have  I  a  right,  for  any  purjiose  whatever,  to  present  to 
another  man  a  wr<;ng  motive;  or,  in  other  words,  liavela 
right  to  tenn)t  him  to  do  that  which  violates  the  law  of  God 
and  injures  his  own  soul?" 

Tliis  (luestion  Dr.  W.  unhesitatingly  answers  by  declaring, 
that  "althougli,  then,  an  object  to  be  accomplished  be  ever  8o 
desirable,  yet  if  it  cannot  be  accomplished  without  prescntin|a5 
evil  motives  before  our  fellow  men,  that  object  must  be  lef^ 
undone.     Should  it  never  be  accomplished,  we  ai*e  not  respom.— 
sible." 

"I  add  in  the  last  ])lace,  tliat  our  responsibility  for  the  perr"- 
formance  of  ofw  duty,  may  l)e  limited  by  the  more  urgei*-  ^ 
claims  of  another  duty  of  tliu  same  character.  Tliis  mayb^ 
easilv  illustrated  bv  the  case  (;f  benevolence.  We  are  con^ 
nianded  to  promote  the  i)hysical,  intellectual  and  moral  happ  i 
ness  of  our  fellow  men.  We  are  also  commanded  to  do  tli5- 
for  all  men,  and  to  do  it  all  times.  But  we  are  neither  onmipo 
tent  nor  omnipresent." 

"  But,  to  all  this,"  says  Dr.  Wayland,  "  it  may  bo  object«3< 
that  if  this  be  so,  if  we  are  obliged  to  examine  all  these  limits 
tions,  we  shall  be  resi)on6ible  for  very  little,  and  thus,  that  tlx« 
obligations  to  benevolence  will  be  seriously  diminished.  Tt 
this  I  beg  leave  to  answer  briefly  as  follows : 
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"  First.  The  real  queBtion  to  be  considered  here  ib,  what  Is 
the  truth  i  If  what  I  have  said  he  true,  it  will  be  true,  not- 
withstanding  any  objections  that  may  be  nrgcd  against  it." 

"  Secondly.  Hie  subject  here  discussed  has  notliing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  question  of  tlie  avionnt  of  our  responsibility. 
This  is  to  be  decided  by  the  extent  of  our  faculties.  We  are 
bound  to  use  them  all,  at  all  times,  with  all  their  power,  pre- 
cisely as  God  shall  appoint.  We  have  to  do  herewith  entirely 
another  subject,  the  objects  towards  which  tlie  exertion  of  our 
fitcultiea  shall  be  directed." 

"Thirdly.    If  it  should  still  be  said,  that  these  principles 
would  confine  every  man  down  to  a  very  few  forms  of  benevo- 
lence^  since  there  are  but  very  few  in  which  he  can  act  with- 
out interfering  with  some  or  other  of  the  duties  to  which  I 
iave  alluded,  I  ask,  what  then  ?    If  God  have  so  ordained, 
vhv  should  we  not  be  satisiiod?     On  cartlu  we  all  court  more 
Teeponsibility ;  I  fear  at  the  day  of  account  we  sliall  all  ascer- 
tain that  we  have  been  entrusted  with  responsibility  enough." 
Dr.  W.  very  strikingly  remarks:    "I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  carrying  out  of  these  princi])les  into  action  would 
practically  rather  widen  than  narrow  the  range  of  duties  for 
which  a  man  would  discover  himself  to  be  responsible.     So 
&r  as  I  have  seen,  whenever  a  man  begins  l»y  neglecting  the 
Umits  uf  responsibility  which  God  has  affixed,  and  by  assum- 
ing that  every  one  is  responsible  for  every  thhuj^\\Q  ends  by 
holding  himself  and  every  one  else  responsible  for  only  one 
thing.    All  questions  of  duty  seem  to  him  resolval)le  into  one. 
All  the  commandments  of  God  are  concentrated  into  one  pre- 
cept.'' 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  W.  says,*  "  If  it  be  said  that  men  may 
abuse  these  principles  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  responsi- 
bility which  properly  belongs  to  them,  the  answer  is  easy, 
^eliave  only  to  ask,  are  these  principles  according  to  the  will 
of  God?  If  so,  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  result.  lie 
knew  when  he  promulgated  his  will,  that  it  would  be  liable  to 
abuse  from  the  perversity  of  man.     Tlie  responsibility  for  this 

*  Page  58. 
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rests  iicitlior  with  him  nor  with  ns,  but  with  tlie  man  who 
abuses  it.  And,  besides,  if  the  perfect  will  of  God  be  liable 
to  tliis  abuse,  can  it  be  supposed  tliat  we  shall  be  able  to 
originate  a  better  rule  of  duty,  or  one  which  sliall  bo  less  liable 
to  abuse?" 


ARTICLE  IV. 

1>0PULAR  OBJECTIONS  TO  SCIKNCE. 

Tlie  field  spread  out  before  us  is  wide.  It  will  not  be  expected 
that  we  attempt,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  address,*  to  trace 
each  of  the  almost  innumerable  ])hase8  of  popular  prejudice, 
modified  indeiinitely  as  thev  nnist  be  by  the  peculiar  com- 
plexion of  each  mind  in  which  they  exist;  but  our  aim  shall 
be  to  hold  up  i)ri>minently  before  you  a  few  of  the  chief  of 
those  objections  to  science,  behind  which,  like  a  mountain 
barrier,  the  popular  mind  entrenches  itself  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  all  i)rogress,  moral,  social  or  physical. 

Science,  then,  stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion; 
the  charges  preferred  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two 
classes — the  one  against  the  minuter  details  of  science — ^thc3 
other  against  the  conclusions  and  tendencies  of  science.    Thc3 
first  is  that  urged  by  the  unscientific  generally,  and  may  bo 
called  the  Objection  of  the  World;  the  second  is  felt  more  by 
the  unreflecting   religious  part  of  community,  and   may  bo 
denominated  the  Objection  of  the  Church.     We  shall  considex* 
these  charges  sei)arately ;  and  first,  the  Objection  of  the  World- 
It  alleges  against  the  purely  scientific  that  it  is  unprofitable 
and  useless.     What  advantage <  what  good?  is  the  demand  it 
makes  respecting  all  the  minuter  details  of  science.   Nor  is  tlio 


*  This  address  was  delivered  before  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  AaflOciatlOBy 
Juno  80,  1867,  at  AbbcvUle  C.  H.,  a  C. 
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stence  of  this  objection  merely  imaginary — a  fancied  atti- 
le  of  the  public  mind,  which  yields  in  its  practical  workings 
corresponding  fruit.  Its  legitimate  results  are  seen  in  the 
m  and  wasted  fields  of  the  farmer — in  the  frequent  popu- 
ity  of  the  uninformed  in  tlie  healing  art — in  the  ridicule  that 
en  attaches  to  scientific  operations  in  all  the  departments  of 
or.  The  paucity  of  scientific  men  in  every  community  de- 
nstrates  tlie  indiifcrence  of  the  masses  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
nciples  of  science,  though  absohitely  dependent  on  those  prin- 
les  for  every  possible  result  they  obtain.  It  is  improfit^ble, 
nk  they,  to  waste  time  upon  such  trifles,  when  the  light  that 
mes  up  from  the  experience  of  the  past  is  sufficient  to  enable 
3  doctor  to  poultice  and  bleed  and  amputate,  or  the  farmer 

sow  and  plough  and  reap.  Why  waste  the  energies  and 
cnlties  of  the  most  gifted  intellects  of  the  age  in  useless 
tempts  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  organism  of  some  mi- 
roflcopic  bug  or  loathsome  worm  ?  asks  one  objector.  What 
Ivantage  to  man,  created  in  the  image  of  his  God,  with  powers 
nited  to  his  immortal  nature,  to  descend  from  his  lofty  emi- 
fiDce  to  conmiune  with  a  monad,  to  become  a  fellow  to  tlie 
;ntthopper  {  asks  another. 

Such  is  the  tone  of  that  very  general  public  sentiment,  which 
ndulges  a  sort  of  sympathetic  compassion  for  the  deluded 
levotee  of  science,  who  can  sit  for  months  together  amid  the 
imokc  of  furnaces,  or  the  solitude  of  his  studio,  pouring  out  his 
ife  over  some  hifinitessimal  atom  of  dead  matter,  or  the 
imctions  of  some  minute  organic  cell. 

To  tliis  whole  charge  we  might  in  the  beginning  properly 
lemur,  that  it  is  preferred  under  a  false  apprehension  of  what 
"iffojitahU  aiid  useful.  It  proceeds  upon  the  assumption,  that 
wthingis  valuable  which  does  not  yield  a  pecuniary  profit : 
toTerlooks  the  fact  that  man  is  a  coinpoimd  being,  made  up 
)f  mind  a£  well  as  matter,  and  that,  in  all  questions  touching 
lie  utility  of  things,  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  one  must 
Ihj  considered,  as  well  as  the  material  wants  of  the  other.  Man 
inot,  as  the  C)bjection  implies,  a  simple  agglomeration  of  flesh 
ud  blood  and  bone,  needing  only  food  andrahnent;  but  he 
luB  also  a  spiritual  nature  with  inward  appetites  and  aspirations, 
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which  are  confcsscdh"  superior  to  all  that  is  merely  animal  and 
material  about  him.    Tliis  we  might  assiiine  as  an  axiom;  for 
there  are  admitted  triitlis  in   every  department  of  human 
inqnir)',  moral,  intcHectual  or  physical,  which,  as  first  prin- 
ciples, constitute  tlie  starting  point  of  all  after  progress;  and 
the  moralist,  tracing  backward  and  upward  the  elements  of 
man's  nature,  and  searching  the  secret  springs  of  his  moral 
constitution,  till  all  is  resolved  into  that  great  fountain  of  light 
and  truth,  the  Being  and  Nature  of  God  himself,  is  dependent 
upon  these  no  less  than  the  physicist  assuming  the  essential 
l)roperties  of  matter,  or  the  axioms  of  his  mathematics.    As 
such  a  starting  point,  in  our  present  in<piiry,  we  may  surely 
assume  the  great  superiority,  in  man,  of  the  intellectual  and 
H]»iritual  over  the  sensual  and  material  part  of  his  nature;  for 
any  man  with  the  least  degree  of  cultivation,  or  the  slightest 
relish  fur  the  beautiful,  evon  if  not  familiarized  with  all  the 
charms  of  nature,  or  the  riches  of  philosophy,  would  as  soon 
doubt  anv  of  the  dictates  of  his  own  consciousness,  as  that  the 
feeling,  thinking  principle  of  his  nature  is  superior  to  thegroafl 
inert  matter  that  encases  it.     Everv  one  must  be  conscious  of 
an  urgent  longing  api)etite  that  no  ai)pliances  to  his  material 
nature  can  possibly  satisfy — of  au  inner  glowing  fire  that  mngt 
be  fed  with  richer  oil  than  earth  aft'ords — of  an  earnest  spiritual 
aspiration  that  lifts  hiin  above  the  brutes  that  perish.    The 
dull  eye  of  the  ox,  as  he  browses  upon  the  green  herbage  o£ 
the  meadow,  sees  no  beauty  in  the   painted  landscape — ^tho 
eagle,  that  from  his  eyrie  breasts  the  storm,  and  soara  above  tte 
regions  where  the  lightning  and  thunder  make  their  home, 
cannot  luxuriate  in  the  sublimity  of  the  wild  scene  spread  out 
beneath  him.     lliere  is  an  inner  ]>rinciple — a  higher  law  than 
than  that  of  optics  necessary  to  quicken  that  dull  eye  of  the 
ox  with   intellectual  tire,  and  stir  the  eagle  with  rapturoos 
emotion.     That  higher  law   man  possesses,  and  it  lifts  him 
above  the  things  that  are  purely  of  the  "earth  earthy" — ^that 
inner  life  assimilates  him  to  his  God,  and  is  infinitely  above  all 
that  is  simply  material. 

Such  being  the  admitted  superiority  of  the  intellectual  ov^T 
the  material  part  of  man's  nature,  must  not  those  pursoitB 
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which  minister  mainly  to  the  requirements  of  tlie  one,  bo  more 
useful  and  important  than  tliose  that  pander  to  the  appetites  of 
the  other  ?    And  must  not  that  be  a  higher  order  of  utility  that 
nourishes  and  developes  the  spiritual  life,  than  that  which  ad- 
ministers to  the  perishing  body  ?    Self-evident  as  these  truths 
Beem  to  be  when  the  question  is  directly  put  to  us,  the 
objection  to  science  under  consideration  illustrates  how  little  in 
thifl  age  of  material  progress,  abstract  truth  influences  the  mass 
of  mankind  in  the  maxims  and  opinions  which  give  direction 
U>  practical  life.    Though  this  superiority  of  man's  spiritual 
oyer  his  material  nature  be  indeed  a  matter  of  consciousness, 
the  requisition  of  the  age,  that  demands  in  its  grossest  sense, 
utility  from  every  thing — that  all  the  energies  of  both  mind 
■nd  body,  be  like   so  much  invested  stock,   which,  if  not 
yielding  a  pecuniarj'^  dividend,  is  therefore  unprofitable  and 
lost  to   the  world — proves  tliat  the  public  mind  practically 
ignores  this  great  principle,  and  tends  virtually  to  circimiscribe 
tbe  whole  arithmetic  of  human  life  within  the  narrow  compass 
of  "loss  and  gain."    It  is  inconsistent  with  this  admitted  truth 
of  our  being,  that  every  department  of  science  wliich  does  not 
render  an  immediate  pecuniary  equivalent  for  the  labor  ex- 
pended upon  it,  shoiUd  be  condemned  as  unprofitable  in  the 
great  work  of  man's  progression.    It  is  inconsistent  with  that 
Kberal  spirit  which  would  lift  man's  feelings  and  pursuits  to  an 
elevation  comporting  with  the  true  dignity  of  his  nature,  that 
heslioidd  be  confronted  with  an  insulting  inquiry  for  the  profits 
of  his  toil,  however  sublime  may  have  been  the  creations  of  his 
fimcy,  or  profound  the  reach  of  his  intellect  in  his  struggles 
after  truth :  ^Vnd  certainly,  if  such  a  mercenary  tone  in  public 
aentiment  be  not  a  libel  on  the  aspirations  of  man's  better 
nature,  the  immortal  spirit,  that  celestial  light  which  glows 
within  him,  is  utterly  eclipsed,  and  like  the  lightning's  bolt, 
basnot  only  plunged  earthward  from  the  skies,  but  is  quenched 
forever.     Tlie  mind,  like  a  pinioned  bird,  struggles  against 
these  tendencies  of  tlie  age,  and  would  lift  itself  into  a  purer 
npperair:  it  sighs  for  loftier  contemplations  suited  to  its  vast 
ci^wicities  and  innnortal  nature,  but  is  bound  down  by  tlie 
gnvitatiDg  force  of  flesh  and  blood ;  for  the  developments  of 
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our  intellectual,  are  not  more  intimately  connected  with,  and 
trammelled  liy,  the  developments  of  our  physical  nature,  than 
are  the  aspirations  and  aims  of  the  one,  perverted  by  the  gross- 
ness  and  sensuality  of  the  other.  If  we  would  give  to  the 
Hpiritual  its  due  ascunduncy  over  the  material — if  we  would 
lift  all  that  is  God-like  in  man  heavenward — we  must  rebuke 
the  mad,  mercenary  spirit  of  tlie  world  around  us,  and  stifle  the 
cry  that  persecutes  the  man  who  pursues  truth  wherever  itmaj 
be  found,  for  its  own  sake  and  tlie  love  of  it,  though  he  may 
not  j)ossess  the  wontlerful  alchemy  that  tunis  it  into  gold. 
Tliis  unhallowed  worship  of  mammon  which,  from  the  beginning, 
was  the  ''root  of  all  evil,''  and  still  is  the  withering  curse  of  the 
earth,  must  be  siipju'essed,  and  truth — tnith  for  its  own  sake— 
enthroned  before  the  peo]>K',  and  men  from  all  the  walks  of 
life,  the  hitrh  and  tlie  h)W,  stimulated  bv  a  f'enerous  rivalry  to 
bring  uj)  their  gifts,  botli  great  and  small,  to  the  altar. 

Let  not  science,  then,  bi'  met  at  the  threshold  with  theiD- 
sulting  in(juirv — ^^rui  hotio^'  It  cannot  be  unworthy  of  man 
to  inspect  the  smallest  thing  his  God  has  made.  The  chemist 
who  has  toiled  u])on  a  single  atom  for  years  amid  the  dank 
vapors  of  his  laboratory,  teazing  natun^  with  his  crucibles  and 
retorts  to  deliver  u[)  lier  secrets,  though  grap})ling  with  but  an 
atom  oi  invisible  matter,  is  as  fullv  meeting  the  behests  of  a 
rational  existence  as  he  who,  though  clutching  solid  bars  of 
gohl,  only  toils  for  the  '* yellow  dust,''  and  jjasses  from  the 
stage  of  action  leaving  no  man  better  or  wiser  from  his  having 
lived.  The  physiologist  wlio  struggles  with  the  myeterieBof 
organic  being,  studying  yi^ar  after  year  the  develo]>men^  of 
embryonic  life,  pouring  over  microscoi>ic  cells  and  vesicles  too 
small  for  the  unaided  vision  of  man,  and  thus  gi'owing  in 
knowledgi^  of  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  goculness  of  God ;  or 
the  astronomer  who  lifts  liis  contemplation  to  the  heavens,  and 
spends  a  lifetime  of  toil  and  privation  amid  the  vast  cycles  of 
its  suns  and  systems,  or  insi)ecting  the  '*star  dust"  of  its  , 
nebuhe  in  the  often  unsatihtied  hojK'  of  adding  a  single  second, 
with  more  accuracv,  to  his  calculations — is  surelv,  when  thus 
communing  with  the  works  and  ways  of  llim  who  ruleth  over 
all,  better  filling  up  the  measure  of  an  immortal  nature,  than 
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his  fellow  whose  communion  is  witli  the  clod,  whicli  to  him  is 
but  a  clod.  He  has  sadly  misjudged  who  supposes  that  the 
highest  ends  and  aims  of  life  relate  to  the  apj^etitcs  and 
pleasures  of  the  body.  He  is  grossly  blinded,  indeed,  whoso 
aightless  eyeballs  cannot,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  detect 
any  traces  of  value  in  the  details  of  science  luiless,  forsooth, 
its  hue  be  a  golden  one.  His  must  be  a  jaundiced  eye  who 
sees  yellow  in  everything. 

But  it  is  not  strange  that  the  public  mind,  engrossed  with  the 
mercenary  views  of  the  day,  should  be  subject  to  obliquities; 
for  the  mind,  like  the  eye,  is  insensible  to  impressions  from  one 
source,  when  it  is  too  intensely  operated  upon  by  those  from 
another,  or  if  sensible,  the  impressions  are  strange  and  un- 
natural. Make  an  experiment :  Place  upon  a  white  surface  a 
common  red  wafer  well  illuminated — ^fix  vour  eye  for  a  while 
intently  upon  it — then  tuni  quietly  to  the  plain  white  surface 
on  which  it  rests  and  you  will  find  still  distinctly  visible  upon 
your  retina  the  image  of  the  wafer,  but  that  image  is  Hue. 
Turn,  in  like  mamier,  your  mental  vision  upon  glittering  gold — 
intensify  your  feelings — stir  up  all  the  energies  of  your  soul 
with  longing  desire,  and  then  if,  for  a  moment,  you  turn  aside 
to  other  tilings,  the  mind  still  retains  the  stamp  of  the  guinea, 
and  all  other  object*  become  tinged  with  strange  discolorations ; 
or,  to  change  the  figure,  attention  too  exclusive  and  engrossing, 
if  directed  to  the  smallest  object  around  us,  will  shut  out  all 
that  is  ennobling  and  gi-and  from  the  mental  as  it  does  from  tlie 
natural  view.  Tlie  small  disk  of  a  single  dollar  placed  before 
the  eye,  blots  out  the  whole  of  the  star-bespangled  sky  above, 
and  all  tlie  green  beauties  of  the  earth  beneath  you.  So  "with 
the  mental  vision. 

But  not  only  does  the  popular  objection  to  science,  that  i^s 
votaries  are  improductive  laborers,  overlook  the  highest  and 
noblest  ends  of  human  existence,  but  it  also  overlooks  the  most 
patent  facts  in  the  history  of  the  case.  Tlie  history  of  science 
ibundantly  illustrates  that  it  is  not  without  profit  even  in  what 
it  might  please  the  popular  mind  to  regard  its  most  drivelling 
porsuits.  Take  an  example :  A  little  more  than  2,400  years 
ago,  there  lived  at  Miletus,  in  Ionia,  an  old  philosopher,  regarded 
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no  doubt  by  the  populace  as  a  man,  though  of  vigorous  ilitelfeflt 
and  singular  sagacity,  yet  odd  enough  in  his  tastes  and  pnmiili. 
He  had  travelled  over  Crete,  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia,  for  the  grati' 
ftcation  of  his  peculiar  tastes,  and  having  returned  he  had  no 
doubt  already  attracted  the  sincere  commiseration  of  the 
people  by  his  strange  intatuation  with  curious  cnrvefi  and 
diagrams,  and  his  foolish  love  for  the  stars.  To  them  he  wast 
moon-struck  man. 

But  when  the}*^  saw  him  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
heavens,  a  scene  in  which  even  they  could  but  feel  some  in- 
tercst,  to  sit  for  days  together  nibbing  with  philosophic  patience 
a  little  amber  stone,  that  he  might  see  tlie  curious  attractions 
and  repulsions  it  exerted  upon  the  little  straws  in  his  hand,  no 
doubt  they  poured  out  from  their  hearts,  if  the  deeper  current 
of  contempt  for  his  folly  did  not  arrest  it,  a  full  gushing  tide 
of  sympathy  for  the  ]>oor  deluded  man,  who  could  thus  waste 
his  strength  upon  the  invisible  qualities  of  tilings,  too  insigni- 
ficant ever  to  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  human  wantk 
Such  at  least  would  be  the  reasoning  of  the  utilitarian  spirit  of 
this  nineteenth  century ;  scarcely  could  it  have  been  better 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

Now,  change  the  scene.    Tnmsport  this  scoffing  populace,  as 
they  thus  stand  by  the  old  ]^hilo8opher,  aldng  the  tract  of  time, 
in  its  onward  course  through  the  long  vista  of  coming  centuries 
down  to  the  present.    Point  them  to  the  splendid  practici 
results  that  lijive  followed  this  small  beginning  of  electric 
science.    Let  them  see  the  wonder-working  telegraph,  open 
ing  through  the  agency  of  these  same  repulsions  and  attractio: 
almost  annihilating  time  and  space,  and  bringing  all  the  k 
dreds  of  the  earth  into  the  closest  fellowship.     Show  them 
lightning  rod,  by  which  our  own  Franklin,  more  potent  t 
the  greatest  of  their  gods,  has  disarmed  the  clouds  of  t 
terrors,  and  wrested  from  the  "  red  right  hand  "  of  Jw 
liimself,  that  thunderbolt  with  which  he  shook  the  earth 
ruled  the  nations  in  terror.     Or,  go  with  them  into  some  hu 
laboratory  of  science,  where  the  little  child  is  taught  to 
unharmed  with  the  lightning's  "  fiery  wing,''  at  which 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  witli  awe  and  trembling, 
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avenging  rod  of  an  incensed  deity.  Then  as  astonished  and  con- 
fomided,  they  stand  and  contemplate  this  broad  stream  of  light 
and  tmtb,  stricken  out  by  the  wand  of  science  from  that  small 
rock  by  which  they  stood  and  scoffed  twenty-four  centuries  ago, 
aak  them  again  if  science  be  unprofitable.  How  would  their 
illiberal  and  time-serving  spirit  be  rebuked,  for  sneering  at  the 
labors  of  the  immortal  Milesian  aa  unproductive,  because  their 
dull  souls  could  neither  appreciate  liis  pliilosophy  nor  anticipate 
the  grand  practical  results  of  wliich  it  was  the  precursor. 

Tme,  Thales  had  incorrect  views  of  the  nature  of  the  powers 
exhibited  in  the  fossil  gum  before  him,  when  he  ascribed  its 
cnrionB  phenomena  to  the  workings  of  a  living  spirit  within  ; 
but  could  he  have  seen  the  tme  character  of  these  electrical 
principles  as  they  have  been  developed  by  the  19th  century, 
not  only  giving  energy  and  motive  power  to  dead  matter,  but 
associated  with  and  pervading  all  the  functions  of  organic 
nature,  he  would  not  have  deemed  it  bevond  the  limits  of  a 
legitimate  philosophy  to  ascribe  to  this  wonderful  agent,  not 
life  itself,  but  the  relation  of  a  proximate  cause  to  many  of  the 
meet  mysterious  phenomena  of  life. 

Take  another  example.  It  ir*  said  that  the  accidental  circum- 
itance  of  a  gentleman  having  thrown  into  the  fire  a  small  fiask 
containing  alcohol,  knd  afterwards  placing  it  in  a  vessel  of 
irater,  by  which  the  evaporated  alcohol  was  condensed  and  the 
ihsk  filled  with  water,  first  suggested  the  power  and  uses  of 
steam.  This  surely  was  a  small  enough  beginning  from  which 
toTorkout  both  the  science  and  the  sublime  practical  problem 
of  a  modem  locomotive,  sweeping,  as  a  thing  instinct  with  life, 
through  our  forests  and  over  our  fields,  freighted  with  the 
wealth  of  whole  commmiities. 

How  much  time,  to  use  the  popular  phraseology,  must  have 
been  "wasted"  upon  the  laws  that  regulate  the  evaporations  of 
Kqnids,  the  properties  and  elastic  force  of  vapors,  the  nature 
and  laws  of  latent  and  sensible  heat,  before  the  multifarious 
ippUcations  of  modem  steam  power  could  have  been  achieved  ? 
From  these  small  beginnings,  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the 
wwldhave  been  revolutionized.  Fire  and  water  have  become 
flic  great  operatives  of  the  age.    The  coals  that  glow  in  our 
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furnaces  have  been  taught  by  science  to  do  the  work  of  man, 
to  card  and  spin  and  weave  for  tlie  comfort  of  man  ;  to  dig  up 
from  the  bowels  of  tlio  eartli,  and  smelt  and  pound  and  foi]ge 
into  form  the  various  metals  for  the  use  of  man  ;  to  print  and 
bind  and  distribute  books,  to  explore  rich  mines  of  mineni 
wealth,  tunnel  lofty  mountains,  traverse  sea  and  land  with  the 
merchandize  of  man.    Tlieso  all  arc  results  of  this  "wasted 
time '' — time  squandered  upon  tlie  i>roi)erties  ol*  heat,  the  nature 
of  vapor,  the  conducting  and  radiating  power  of  solids. 

We  will  admit  that  there  was  scarcely  a  particle  of  true 
philosophy  in  all  the  jugglery  that  attended  the  da^vn  of  science. 
In  the  middle  ages  intellectual  night  brooded  over  the  face  of 
society — darkness  rested  up(m  ever}'  department  of  physical 
inquiry,  and  as  the  properties  of  matter  could  not  be  eliminated 
by  the  dialectics  of  the  schools,  nor  chemical  affinities  regulated 
by  a  syllogism,  this  darkness  seemed  impenetrable.  Science, 
confined  as  it  was  to  monkish  cloisters,  and  pursued  only  for 
mercenary  purposes,  could  be  ex])ected  to  emit  but  a  pale  and 
sickly  ray.  Tlie  torch  that  wjus  lighted  in  the  gloomy  cell  of 
the  alchvmist,  where  he  toiled  ni<jht  and  dav  in  his  vain  search 
for  some  mysterious  stone,  whose  magic  touch  might  turn  all 
things  to  gold,  gave  only  a  delusive  light ;  and  as  its  feeble 
glimmer,  ])enetrating  tlu'.  deep,  dark  recesses  of  this  universal 
gloom,  came  reflected  back,  enabling  the  observer  U>  catch  but 
shadowy  glimpses  of  the  things  around,  it  was  natural  that  the 
imagination  should  people  this  twilight  obscurity  with  the 
ghost-like  forms  of  stalking  error,  or  at  best  of  distorted  truth. 

But  although  there  was  little  ])hilosophy  and  less  science  ui 
all  the  labors  of  the  old  ahrhvjnists,  thev  were  nevertheless  not 
wholly  unprofitable,  llie  facts  that  had  been,  and  were  still 
accumulating,  were  like  so  many  single  rays  of  light,  which 
science  had  but  to  collect  and  converge  upon  sruno  central  truth 
to  make  it  visible,  and  when  that  truth  was  thus  illuminated, 
like  the  diamond  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  natural  sun, 
it  became  self-luminous,  and  in  the  darkness  that  surrounded 
it,  became  a  new  centre  of  radiant  light. 

Every  fact  thus  accumulated,  every  new  experiment  or  obae^ 
vation  became  a  real  contribution  to  the  sum  of  future  progieBB. 
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their  fBdlacies  and  superstitions,  whose  name  was  legion, 
[  at  least  the  nseful  purj^ose  of  warning  the  future  inquirer 
points  of  error,  and  thus  facilitating  liis  advancement  in 
.th  of  truth.  In  a  word,  ''  everything  throws  light  on 
ihing;"  and  it  is  idle  to  pronounce  the  little  things  of 
6  unprofitable  and  useless,  simply  because  they  do  not 
immediate  results.  Every  great  improvement  has,  and 
lie  very  nature  of  things  must  have,  its  origin  in  these 
le  beginnings.  In  the  intellectual,  as  in  the  natural  world, 
A8  ordained  progression  as  the  law  of  development.  You 
dmire  some  giant  tree  that  lifts  its  gnarled  and  crooked 
lies  in  the  forest,  but  a  section  of  its  stem  would  convince 
lat  it  has  lived  a  thousand  years,  and  during  every  day 
h  of  those  thousand  summers,  the  busy  simbeams,  with 
electrical  and  chemical  agencies,  have  been  toiling  on  at 
dow  and  quiet  but  progressive  work  of  building  up  the 
LB  cells  and  fibres  of  its  solid  stnicture.  You  may  admire 
ajestic  roll  of  some  mighty  river,  that  bears  on  its  bosom 
mmerce  of  a  nation,  but  you  must  seek  for  its  origin  in 
cesses  of  the  distant  mountain,  where  in  small  streamlets 
des  from  the  crevices  of  the  granite  cliflTs.  So  with  human 
»8.  Uow  different  was  that  embryonic  condition  of  the 
engine  from  the  full  grown  locomotive,  which,  like  a  war 
to-day  snorts  through  our  forests,  as  it  nishes  with  sublime 
aosity  onward !  Xor  did  the  complicated  machinery  of 
1  and  Lawrence  leap  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of 
ST,  fully  armed,  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  thousand 
B  and  spindles.  Tliey  have  all  been  the  oflTspring  of  the 
cted  and  bitter  throes  of  long-continued,  intellectual  labor. 
L :  for  twenty-two  centuries  the  attractions  and  repulsions 
ber,  with  a  few  isolated  particulars  of  the  same  kind,  con- 
id  the  sum  of  what  was  known  concerning  electricity. 
Kdence,  it  had  no  existence.  Its  phenomena  had  not  yet 
collated  and  digested,  nor  were  they  sufficiently  varied  or 
foufi  to  admit  of  any  broad  generalization,  but  each  isolated 
ration,  though  trivial  and  unimportant  in  itself,  was  one 
dore  in  that  preparation  of  materials  which  it  was  neces- 
o  furnish  before  the  slow  processes  of  induction  could 
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work  out  those  splendid  achievements  in  electrical  science^ 
which  so  soon  followed  with  such  brilliancy  of  effect  and 
rapidity  of  execution,  as  to  astonish  mankind.    But  not  only 
is  this  protracted  induction  of  particular  facts  necessary  as  a 
feature  of  that  heaven-ordained  law  of  progression,  which  ob- 
tains in  every  departnicut  of  human  improvement,  but  it  often 
happens,  when  we  are  least  expecting  profitable  results,  that 
facts  great  and  small  have  been  already  so  accumulated,  and  the 
general  movement  so  set  in  the  right  direction,  that  the  next 
step,  though  the  most  trivial  of  them  all,  gives  us  the  masteiy 
of  some  great  j>rincii>le,  which  brings  a  whole  department  of 
nature  under  the  dominion  of  man,  and  thus  ends  a  consumma- 
tion for  which  all  preceding  steps  have  only  prepared  the  way. 
A  single  observation  on  a  single  falling  apple  was  sufficient  to 
suggest  to  the  mind  of  Xewton  that  train  of  tliought  which 
innnortalized  his  own  name,  and  shed  a  flood  of  light  overall 
the  departments  of  j)hysical  scrience — an  observation  insignifi- 
cant in  itself,  but  which  could  scarcjcly  be  regarded  as  less 
useful  and  im])c)rtant  in  its  results,  than  all  the  observationB 
made  by  all  preceding  ])hilosoi»hers  together.     Again  :  it  was 
only  what  men  call  accident — the  sickness  of  a  Bolognese  lady— 
that  led  to  the  discovery  of  galvanism,  which  has  resulted  in 
issues  to  the  physical  world,  second  only  in  point  of  importance 
and  utility  to  the  great  discoveries  of  Newton  himself.    And 
thus  it  is  we  greatly  err  in  ridiculing  the  little  things  of  science 
as  foolish  and  unprofitable.     Tliese  little  things  may  prove  to 
be  the  beginnings  of  im])ortant  revolutions,  the  small  out-crops 
of  veins  of  inexhaustible  wealth  ;  for  the  great  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  who  has  ordained  the  activity  of  mind,  and  its  conse- 
(juence  the  progression  of  science,  and  to  whose  wise  providence 
a  higher  and  more  rational  philosophy  would  refer  everything 
called  accident,  often  selects  in  the  natm'al  as  in  the  moral  field 
the  small  tlungs  of  the  world  to  confound  the  great ;  as  if  He 
would  convince  mankind  of  their  de])endence  on  Ilim,  no  less 
for  the  guidance  and  advancement  of  the  mind,  than  for  the 
purity  and  holiness  of  the  heart. 

Such  out-crops  are  visible  in  some  of  the  departments  of 
science  at  the  present  day.    Facts  scattered  here  and  tliere 
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over  the  field,  seem  to  be  pointing  to  some  gi'eat  and  undis- 
covered truths,  which,  as  the  result  of  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive generalization,  shall  include  and  tliereby  hannonize  under 
one  common  law  many  of  the  most  distinct  phenomena.  It*  is 
from  these  small  tilings  that  science  is  everywhere  working  out 
her  great  results.  In  astronomy,  for  instance,  the  small  proper 
motions  of  minute  stars,  detected  only  by  long  and  patient 
observation,  is  revealing  facts  under  which  the  most  daring 
imagination  staggers.,  Tlie  sun,  the  centre  of  our  system,  which 
has  long  been  regarded  as  fixed  and  immovable,  no  longer 
appears  as  an  independent  monarch,  dispensing  the  blessings  of 
light  and  life  throughout  his  vast  dominions,  but  that  sun, 
around  whose  central  throne  so  many  satellites  revolve  at 
almost  inconceivable  distances,  seems  itself  only  a  tributary, 
who,  with  all  his  princely  cortege,  is  wheeling  us  along  with 
his  burning  car,  in  majestic  sweep  around  some  other  dread 
and  unknown  centre. 

In  the  field  of  pure  physics,  also,  experiment  and  observation 
seem  tending  to  some  new  development.  Facts  have  long  been 
known  which  indicate  many  of  the  physical  agents  to  be  similar 
if  not  identical.  If,  for  inst^ince,  a  bar  of  bismuth  and  antimony 
be  joined,  and  the  jointm-o  heated,  a  current  of  electricity  is 
immediately  produced  ;  and  conversely,  if  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity be  passed  through  the  bars,  the  jointure  will  become 
heated  ;  thus  showing  heat  and  electricity  to  be  closely  related. 
Again,  if  electricity  be  passed  through  a  coil  of  wire,  the  coil 
is  rendered  magnetic  ;  or  if  a  magnet  be  introduced  into  the 
coil,  electricity  will  be  developed ;  proving  magnetism  and 
electricity  to  be  also  intimately  connected.  If  a  piece  of  zinc 
be  placed  in  acidulated  water,  the  chemical  affinities  at  work 
will  decompose  the  water,  with  the  development  of  electricity; 
and  conversely,  if  the  gases  into  which  the  water  is  resolved  be 
collected  and  submitt^jd  to  an  electrical  spark,  chemical  action 
is  induced,  and  the  gases  are  re-united  into  water ;  thus  favor- 
ing the  opinion  that  chemical  affinity  and  electricity  are  but 
different  conditions  of  the  same  agent.  Again,  it  is  known 
that  a  metallic  wheel  may  be  easily  made  to  revolve  by  the 
mechanical  force  of  heat  in  steam,  but  it  has  been  recently 
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found  by  experiment,  that  if  tliis  revolving  wheel  be  placed 
between  the  poles  of  a  ])owerful  electro-magnet,  it  ceases  to 
revolve,  and  becomefi  heated.    And  so  we  might  go  on  showing 
nc^arly  all  the  forces  of  nature  to  sustain  to  each  other  this 
intimate  relation  of  cause  and  eiFect,  one  to  the  other  indiffer- 
ently as  circumstances  may  require.     Even  in  organic  life,  by 
taking  hold  of  the  wires  of  a  sufficiently  sensitive  ^vanoraet^, 
it  might  be  shown  that  every  physical  change,  every  mnscnlar 
movement,  everj'  ment^il  action,  modifier  the  electrical  condi- 
tion of  the  body  ;  thus  proving,  not  an  identity,  it  is  true,  but 
such  a  relation  as  that  not  only  light,  heat,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, chemical  affinity  and  mechanical  force,  but  vital  action, 
muscular  ])owor  and  the  physical  conditions  of  intellectual 
power,  may  all  ])0.ssibly  be  strongly  allied  to  one  and  the  same 
])ervading  princiide,  wliicli  only  needs  for  its  expression  some 
suitable   tbnnulary,  winch,  by  equating  the  conditions  of  all, 
might  adecpuitcly  roi>rcscHt  tlie  particular  })henomena  of  each. 
Such  a  generalization  is  at  least  ])ossible,  and  who  can  tell  how 
small  a  straw  nmy  p(»iiit  to  it  i    AVhen  in  the  hands  of  Agassiz, 
Miiller,  and  others,  emlnyonic  life  has  been  subjected  to  lawg 
and  principles,  and  lluniboMt  has  traced  out  the  mutual  depen- 
dencies which  ])ervade  the  universal  cosmos  ;  when  physicistB 
evervwhere  have  converged  from  their  various  fields  of  labor 
the  scattered  light  upon  this  central  truth,  who  shall  say  but 
that  the  snudlest  fact  in  the  whole  ranice  of  scientific  discoverv 
shall  be  at  last  the  chosen  instrument  to  reflect  upon  the  mind 
the  first  ravs  that  shall  nuike  that  truth  visible.     We  have  seen 
distinguished   naturalists  sit  for  weeks  together,  peering  with 
the  intensest  interest  into  the  microscopic  cells  of  the  egg  of 
some  tiny  fish.     AVe  have  seen  them  spend  anxious,  sleeples? 
nights,  as  they  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  new  fact  in  the 
processes  of  that  egg's  development.     And  we  may  sneer,  if  we 
will,  at  the  pursuits  of  those  great  minds  who  can  thus  be  ab- 
sorbed night  and  day  in  hatching  a  fish's  egg,  or  solving  the 
problem  of  homology  between  the  tooth  of  a  cateqnllar  and 
the  proboscis  of  a  butterfly  ;  but   such  laborers   are   adding 
rapidly  to  the  rich  fund  of  new  and  varied  facts,  from  which 
as  raw  material,  science  nmst  elaborate  her  future  discoveries 
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and  work  out  these  great  generalizatioiiB.  The  smallest  fact  in 
the  smallest  cell  of  that  hatching  egg  may  prove  to  bo  the 
hinge  upon  which  liangs  some  of  the  profoundest  mysteries  of 
nature.  Who  can  tell  ?  A  "  falling  apple ''  revealed  the  mys- 
tery of  revolving  worlds — drojjs  make  up  the  ocean,  and  we 
have  already  seen  these  small  particles  of  truth  are  beginning 
to  crystallize,  as  it  were,  into  the  forms  of  law  ;  the  next  step, 
however  small,  may  bring  the  world  into  full  view  of  some 
sparkling  gem  which,  l^ut  for  this  accumulated  light  from  the 
full-orbed  sun  of  science,  could  never  have  been  visible.  Ho 
knows  but  little  of  the  nature  of  light,  who  supposes  that  the 
smallest  of  its  tiny  rays  contributes  nothing  to  the  image  on 
his  retina.  He  knows  as  little  of  the  nature  of  science  who 
supposes  that  its  minute  details  contribute  nothing  to  its  great 
results. 

The  second  class  into  which  the  popular  objections  to  science 
may  be  divided,  we  have  denominated  The  Keligious,  or  Tho 
Objections  of  the  Church. 

Science  is  charged  with  infidel  tendencies — she  is  pointed  at 
as  the  enemy  of  the  Bible,  teaching  a  huge  and  cunil)rou8 
pantheism,  instead  of  the  wise  and  superintending  Providence 
of  tne  great  Creator.  Or,  if  admitting  a  God  at  all,  removing 
Him  far  off  to  some  remote  corner  of  His  dominions,  where  He 
sits  in  listless  and  inglorious  ease,  leaving  the  world  to  pass  on 
under  the  dominion  of  universal  and  immutable  law  ;  or  else, 
becoming  wise  above  what  is  written,  in  the  pride  of  her  specu- 
lations, she  would  teach  unscriptural  views  of  God's  works  and 
ways,  and  dwarf  into  the  slow  and  labored  processes  of  a  gra- 
dual development;,  that  sublime  miracle  of  creation,  when,  as 
recorded  by  Moses,  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light ; "  or  even  daring  to  contest  the  Divine  origin  of 
man  himself,  she  would  trace  him  from  the  scarcely  vitalized 
monad,  up  through  the  ascending  series  of  molluscs,  fishes, 
leptiles  and  mammals,  till  having  gone  through  all  the  grades 
of  inferior  life,  he  at  length  passes  to  the  full  maturity  of  liis 
immortal  and  noble  faculties  as  man.  Such  are  some  of  the 
phases  of  infidelity  laid  to  the  charge  of  science. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  man's  natural  heart,  it  must  be  ad- 
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mitted,  liaa  ever  rebelled  against  the  sovereignty  of  it0  Creatof^ 
Infidelity  is  its  native  air.  All  its  tastes  and  feelings — all  ito 
pursuits  and  plans — ^tlie  lieree  and  interminable  strife  wiihin 
and  without  it,  demonstrate  the  trutli  that  it  stands  in  open 
rebellion  to  God's  moral  <;:ovemment.  Its  false,  deeeitAd 
character,  often  so  blinds  the  judgment  and  warps  thereajsonof 
man,  as  to  enlist  his  intellect  also  in  this  unhallowed  waiftre 
against  his  Sovereign  and  Ruler. 

But  we  should  carefullv  discriminate  between  these  offenden 
that  originated  and  planned,  and  still  stimulate  this  rebellion, 
and  those  passive  instniments  which  have  been  reluctantly 
dragged  into  the  battle-field,  to  swell  tlie  ranks  of  the  enemr, 
though  they  strike  not  a  blow  in  his  defence.    Science  is  not 
responsible  for  her  position  ;  her  infidelity  is  the  infidelity  of 
the  human  heart.    Science  is  in  itself  intensely  religious,  and 
it  iri  only  where  its  instnictions  have  been  garbled,  or  its  heralds 
treaclicrou**,  that  its  trumpet  has  ever  given  an  uncertain  sound. 
It  was  not  the  voice  of  Bcicuce,  nor  even  of  science  falsely  bo 
called,  but  "  the  fool  "  "  in  his  heart,''  that  said  "  Tliere  is  no 
God."     "Tlie  invisible  things  of  Ilim  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  nndt'rsUxHl  by  the  things  that  art 
madey    Indeed,  from  the  ven'  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  b* 
that  God  has  established  an  order  of  things  that  militate 
against  Himself  or  His  government,  or  exliibits  tlie  slighte 
discrepancy  between  His  wcu'ks  and  IIis  word.    Nature  ai 
revelation  are  parts  of  one  great  whole,  each  supplementary 
the  other,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  that  there  should  be  in 
the  varied  operations  of  the  laws  of  the  one,  a  single  phc 
nienon  hostile  to  the  Divine  and  immutable  tniths  of  the  ot' 
There  cannot  be  antagonism  l)etween  truth  and  tnith.    All  t 
is  a  system  of  Divine  harmony,  of  which  God  himself  i« 
soul  and  centre — a  transcript  of  the  eternal  nature,  immut 
harmonious,  perfect — wliether  it  be  reflected  from  the  mat 
the  intellectual,  or  the  spiritual  world.     And  hence,  there 
has  been,  nor  ever  will  l>e  discovered,  throughout  the 
universe  of  matter,  the  slightest  discrepancy  between  the 
of  God's  hands  and  the  revelation  of  His  word.    Such  a  t 
collision  between  the  exhibitions  the  (,Veator  has  m 
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iBelf,  would  be  equally  Bubversive  of  all  religion,  natural 
repealed  alike.  But  not  only  can  there  not  be  any  inherent 
iKty  between  science,  which  reveals  the  laws  of  God's 
iral  government,  by  which  His  Providence  is  dispensed  to 
)  and  that  other  revelation  of  truth,  by  which  He  would 
ense  the  blessings  of  His  grace,  but  it  is  impossible  also 
there  should  be  any  inherent  tendency  in  the  pursuit  of 
one  to  alienate  the  mind  from  the  doctrines  of  the  other. 
laws  of  mind  are  as  fixed  and  necessary  as  the  laws  of 
fcer.  I  can  no  more  resist  the  conviction  of  a  truth,  when 
KMTted  by  sufficient  evidence  suited  to  the  constitution  of 
mind,  than  I  can  change  the  gravity  of  the  earth.  An 
[QAte  amount  of  light  admitted  into  the  eye  is,  by  the  agency 
ta  various  humors  ftnd  lenses,  refracted  and  gathered  into  a 
>le  image  on  the  retina,  not  more  naturally  or  necessarily 
I  the  mind  which  admits  the  demonstration  of  a  proposition, 
ds  its  assent  to  the  truths  demonstrated.  Nor  does  this 
dness  of  moral  laws,  which  is  essential  to  the  stability  of 
i^  moral  government,  any  more  affect  the  personal  freedom 
man,  than  tlie  stability  of  the  material  universe  affects  tlie 
ividual  freedom  of  motion  among  all  its  parts.  Indeed,  in 
d*8  physical  systems,  this  freedom  is  often  essential  to  sta- 
Hy.  Hie  "  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  "  in  this  re- 
nt) and  shall  His  moral  government  be  subject  to  laws  less 
He  and  elevated  ?  He  whose  omnipotent  arm  upholds  and 
nreles  all,  binds  none  "with  an  inexorable  necessitv.  Man  is 
e,  but  that  freedom  impinges  not  upon  God's  sovereignty,  or 
s6ct  that  He  has  placed  man  under  a  government  of  un- 
ngeable  principles,  moral  and  mental  as  well  as  physical. 
it  were  otherwise,  and  the  laws  of  belief  were  such  that  no 
toont  of  evidence  could  establish  a  truth,  on  the  one  hand, 
ftat  a  proposition  could  be  admitted  without  being  proved, 
tke  other,  reason,  instead  of  being  an  instrument  to  guide 
in  the  discharge  of  duty,  would  become  a  useless  and  un- 
Bming  faculty — a  guide  to  error,  not  to  truth — a  libel  upon 
inthor. 

But  it  is  not  so.    He  who  adjusted  light  to  the  eye,  has  ad- 
itod  troth  to  the  mind.    He  who  has  suited  the  phenomena 
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of  nature  to  tlio  princi]>lcs  of  revelation,  has  equally  attuned  to 
both  the  mental  faculties  of  man,  by  which  they  are  content 
plated.  So  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind,  in  its  healthM 
operations,  to  be  led  to  doubt  and  scepticism  as  the  legitunate 
result  of  such  studies.  Who  can  investigate  the  seeming  anta- 
gonisms of  that  book  of  God,  the  volume  of  nature,  and  marie 
the  beauty,  order  and  perfection  there  displayed,  without 
turning  to  that  other  Book  of  God,  the  vohime  of  revclatioii, 
with  a  more  assured  contidence  that  all  it«  inscrutable  mysteriei 
liannonize  also.  Finite  minds  may  not  be  able  to  trace  in  all 
its  windings,  the  thread  that  knits  together  the  various  parte 
of  the  web  of  revealed  truth ;  l)ut  who  that  has  grappled  with 
the  phenomena  of  physical  science,  and  labored  to  rescue  ite 
numerous  anomalies  from  a])parently  lH>peless  confusion,  caa 
fail  to  leam  the  useful  lesson  that  man's  finite  understanding  ia 
no  measure  of  the  harmony  of  even  natural  laws,  mucli  less  the 
"  mystery  of  Godliness  "  and  the  laws  of  spiritual  life.  Where 
contradictions  seem  to  exist  in  the  jJiysical  world,  we  know 
some  secret  6])ring — some  hicMen  i>ulse — hitherto  unfelt  by 
num,  must  heavo  the  heart  of  naturi»,  and  thus  we  are  taught 
where  mystery  shrouds  the  si)iritual  world,  \^y  be  equally  sure 
some  law,  attuned  by  God's  own  hand  to  harmony,  must  solve 
that  mvsterv. 

But  the  cliarge  is,  that  science  contemplating  nature  excln* 
sively  in  her  relation  to  physical  law — atom  boimd  to  atom, 
and  world  to  world,  by  one  common,  all-i)ervading  necessity— 
so  engrosses  the  mind  with  these  second  causes  as  to  lose  sight 
of  the  great  first  cause ;  indeed  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any 
power  higher  than  these  laws  themselves.  Tlie  man  of  science 
is  not  necessarily  a  man  of  but  one  idea,  who  can,  from  the  rich 
fields  of  physical  inquiry,  glean  only  the  sim])le  and  single 
thought  of  the  universal  dominion  of  the  laws  of  matter;  he  is 
not  necessarily  blind  to  all  the  wise  and  beautiful  adaptations 
in  nature,  which  prove  those  laws  to  be  the  result  of  nothing 
less  than  an  Onmiscient  mi]ul.  lie  may  take  w^ith  him,  whea 
lie  enters  into  this  field  of  inquirv%  as  into  any  other,  all  the 
light  that  revelati(m  and  reason  have  tlirown  upon  the  char- 
acter and  attributes  of  that  Omniscient  agent  who  not  only 
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^nated,  but  still  energizes  and  sustains  these  laws,  and  there 
m  new  proofs  of  His  wisdom,  power  and  goodness. 
t  is  admitted  that  scientific  pursuits,  by  directing  the  mind 
inly  to  the  working  of  natural  laws  and  exhibiting  nature 
n  the  smallest  molecule  that  sparkles  in  the  morning  dew- 
p,  to  the  innumerable  worlds  that  roll  above  us — all  within 
iron  grasp  of  what  seems  an  uncontrollable  necessity— does 
lish,  when  viewed  in  this  partial  light,  a  pretext  to  exalt  the 
remaey  of  law  above  the  Providence  of  God.  We  know, 
rever,  that  partial  views  of  anything  equally  perv^ert  the 
■t  truths  it  contains.  Tlie  sceptic's  favorite  quiver,  from 
ich  he  draws  his  most  poisoned  shafts,  is  the  Bible ;  but 
anse  the  wicked  heart  can  pervert  and  wiehl  the  Word  of 
1  against  the  truth  of  God,  is  it  therefore  inlierently  opposed 
troth  ?  No !  The  Bible,  like  a  beautiful  portrait,  with  its 
ostments  of  light  and  shade — here  the  law  and  there  the 
jpel — here  the  penalty  and  there  the  promise — all  sketched 
Gtod's  own  hand,  must  be  adapted  to  present  to  the  mind  a 
feet  image  of  its  great  Original.  And  so  the  volume  of 
mre. 

lie  fact*  of  science  and  religion  are  like  the  summits  of  the 
le  mountain  range ;  when  viewed  singly  and  alone  they  may 
>ear  as  if  frowning  upon  each  other  in  stem  and  formidable 
iLry,  but  if  we  will  descend  their  sloping  sides  into  the  vales 
ow,  they  will  be  found  to  stand  united  and  rooted  together 
one  common  and  enduring  granite  basis.  If  among  tlie 
tB  of  science  an  isolated  trutli  here  and  another  there,  seems 
lift  its  frowning  front  in  irreconcilable  hostility,  it  is  only 
saose  we  have  not  yet  descended  to  the  solid  base  where  all 
nd  knit  together.  It  is  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the  facts 
It  we  misinterpret  the  teachings ;  hence  the  more  thoroughly 
«nce  is  studied,  the  more  ample  will  be  her  testimony  to  the 
lAi  of  religion.  If  religion  would  be  true  to  herself  she 
nt  be  the  friend  and  patron  of  science,  stimulating  her  re- 
BcheB  till  the  veil  which  hangs  between  be  rent  and  these 
rm-fiisterB  of  the  skies  embrace  each  other. 
We  will  not  deny  that  science  has  often  been  solicited  to  join 
Be  enemieB  of  religion ;  she  has  been  called  upon  to  testify  not 
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only  against  the  ProWdeucc,  but  against  the  existence  of  6o(L 
Infidelity,  wlien  driven  from  the  field  of  metaphysics,  fled  to 
the  heavens,  and  taking  refuge  amid  the  nebulse,  sought  an 
alliance  with  astronomy.     IShe  raised    her  battle  cry,  and 
gathering  all  lier  energy  as  if  for  a  final  and  fearful  onset, 
strove  to  annihilate  God  and  recreate  worlds  by  the  laws  of 
revolving  mists    and    vapors.     But  astronomy    refused   die 
alliance.    Science  turned  her  artillery  upon  the  enemies  of 
God ;  before  the  huge  telescope  of  Rosse  many  of  the  nebnle 
vanished — their  confused  and  misty  light  turned  into  stars  and 
every  burning  point  proclaimed  "the  liand   that  made  m 
divine."    Thus  deserted  by  astronomy  and  hunted  from  the 
skies,  she  fied  to  the  earth,  and  burrowing  amid  the  fossils  and 
strata  of  a  pre-Adamic  age,  called  mightily  on  geology  for  aid. 
At  first    this  young    and  inexperienced  science  seemed  to 
hesitate,  when  infuU^ity,  gathering  new  confidence,  began  to 
prepare  for  a  still   more   fierce   and  terrible   conflict.    She 
marshalled  all  her  renuiining  energies  into  the  field,  and  entering 
the  lowest  paleozoic  strata,  wliose  vast  deposits,  miles  below 
the  earth's  sui-faco,  were  teeming  with  the  extinct  forms  of  life, 
she  began,  amid  its  ferns  and  mosses,  its  corals  and  crinoids, 
the  plan  of  her  attack.     In  those  rocky  vaults  where  lay  the 
scattered  skeletons  of  earth's  firstborn  inhabitants, she  erected 
her  banner.     Beginning  in  the  lowest  strata,,  with  that  humblest 
type  of  plant-like  animals,  wliich,  like  beautiful  lilies,  lifted 
their  branching  stems,  waving  with  buds  and  blossoms,  amid 
the  lakes  and  marshes  of  the  infant  world,  she  passed,  step  by 
step,  up  through  the  various  families  of  molluscs,  crustaceans 
and  fishes — to  higlier  and  still  higher  fonns  of  life,  as  strata 
after  strata  succeed  each  other,  to  those  enormous  plesiosann, 
megalosaurs,  and  iguanodons,  whidi,  like  huge  lizards,  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  long  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  high,  stalked 
through  the  first  low  grounds  of  earth.     Tlience,  still  passing 
upw^ard  to  those  even  more  enormous  mammals,  tlie  mastodons 
and  dinotheriums,  that  roamed  through  the  primeval  forests  of 
a  later  period,  she  at  length  came  to  man,  and  seizing  upon  the 
thought  that  he  who  thus  stood  at   the  head   of  this  long 
ascending  series,  might  never  have  been  created,  but  only  de- 
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veloped  from  those  Immbler  forms  of  life,  wliicli  He  buried  in 
the  earth  beneath  him,  she  boldly  assayed  to  ])attle,  not  only 
with  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation,  bnt  against  the  all-creative 
Power  itself.  Summoning  from  earth's  vast  chamel-honse  the 
skeletons  that  for  ages  had  slept  in  her  deep  dark  vaults,  she 
strove  to  quicken  their  dry  bones  into  life,  and  rally  them,  an 
innumerable  army,  around  her  standard,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
she  might  establish  man's  relationship  to  the  wonn,  and  prove 
the  miserable  absurditv  that  the  snails  and  clams  at  her  feet, 
were  the  forefathers  of  the  inunortal  Bacon  and  Newton  and 
Herschel ! ! 

Bnt  infidelity  could  not  command  the  skeleton  army  she  had 
summoned.  Science  refused  her  assent,  and  each  grim  specti*e 
in  earth's  great  cemetery  stood  mute  as  death,  and  each,  as  he 
stood,  pointed  his  bony  finger  to  some  stony  tablet  upon  whidi 
was  traced  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  the  earth.  Here 
He  had  gone  forth  sweeping  with  the  "besom  of  destruction" 
whole  tribes  of  plants  and  aiiimals  from  its  bosom — there,  with 
His  creative  fiat.  He  had  re-peopled  its  solitudes.  Again  and 
again  He  had  snapped  the  chain  with  which  infidelity  would 
confijie  the  energies  of  tlie  Omnipotent  within  the  laws  of  dead 
matter,  and  link  the  family  of  man,  both  in  origin  and  destiny, 
with  the  brutes  that  perish  ; — everywhere  amid  its  living  and 
its  dead  were  distinctly  fitanipe<l  the  "footprints  of  the 
Creator,"  who  still  rules  and  reigns  over  all. 

Thus  geolog}',  which  is  still  but  an  infant,  immbering  scarcely 
more  years  than  some  of  you  who  hear  me  this  evening,  though 
even  seeming  at  first,  by  its  hesitancy,  to  encourage  the  enemies 
of  the  Bible,  is  already  one  of  its  noblest  champions.  In  vain 
may  Hume  spin  out  Iiis  metaphysical  sophistries  against  the 
possibility  or  the  credibility  of  miracles;  evers'  fossiliferous 
stratum  in  the  whole  geologic  scale  is  written  full  of  the  de- 
monstration of  miraculous  power.  In  vain  may  Lamarck, 
Oken,  and  other  physico-philosophers  of  the  French  and 
German  schools,  attemj^t  to  annihilate  God,  and  harness  up  the 
universe  in  the  essential  laws  of  matter,  insisting  that  like  a 
machine  it  will  run  on  forever.  Upon  every  stony  page  of 
geology  is  written  in  unmistakeable  characters  the  superin- 
10 
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tending  Providence  of  a  wise  and  controlling  mind.    I  know 
geology  is  still  considered  heterodox  by  many,  in  some  of  her 
best  established  doctrines.    So  was  astronomy.     I  know  that 
she  is  even  reganlcd  infidel  by  some  in  her  teachingB  upon  the 
antiquity  of  the  earth,  but  she  only  teaches  wliat  Origen,  Au- 
gustin,  Justin  Martyr,  and  others  of  the  fathers  taught  long 
before  geology  was  boiii,  and  what  Bishop  Patrick  and  Chal* 
mers,  with  other  distinguished  divines  of  a  later  date,  still 
maintain — that  ^'thelJible  does  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the 
globe." 

But  if  there  be  no  inherent  tendency  to  infidelity  in  sciencef 
why,  it  will  be  asked,  is  there  so  much  scepticism  in  her  ranks? 
Tliis  is  a  pertinent  ([uestion,  and  one  which  it  becomes  the 
friends  of  the  Bible  to  consider  well.  It  is  because  of  the  mifit 
that  hangs  over  these  subjects  in  the  popular  mind.  The 
enemies  of  the  Bibk*  have  alwavs  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  and  in  tlie  sliadowy  coniines  of  science,  where  the  forms 
of  truth  can  scarcely  be  deiined,  scepticism  loves  to  revel.  It 
is  not  science,  but  the  want  of  it,  that  makes  scientific  fields  the 
theatre  of  sceptical  speculations ;  if  the  Church,  therefore, 
would  meet  the  enemy  successfully,  she  nnist  light  the  torch  of 
science  in  those  <lark  recesses  where  inlidelity  plants  her  secret 
ambuscades ;  she  must  carefully  recoimoitre  the  tield  of  phyflical 
research,  where  the  "signs  of  the  times"  clearly  indicate  the 
battle  of  the  evidences  iiuist  now  be  ibught.  Tlie  lamented 
Hugh  Miller,  who 

"  Quarried  truth  all  rough  liewn  from  the  earth, 
And  chiseled  it  into  a  i>crfoct  K<^ni," 

has  warned  the  Church  of  the  points  of  danger  and  tlie  mode 
of  attack.  "There  is  a  mighty  change,"  he  siiys,  '*  taken  place 
dm'ing  the  present  century  in  the  direction  in  which  the  minds 
of  the  first  order  are  operating.  In  the  last  and  preceding 
ages,  when  the  higher  philosophy  of  the  world  was  metaphysical, 
the  churches  took  ready  cognizance  of  the  fact,  and  in  dne 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  times,  the  battle  of  the 
evidences  was  fought  on  metaphysical  ground.  But  judging 
from  the  preparations  made  in  their  colleges  and  halls  they  do 
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ot  now  seem  sufficiently  aware  that  it  is  the  department  of 
hysics,  not  of  nietaphysics,  tliat  tlic  greater  minds  of  the  age 
re  engaged  in — thfit  the  Lockes,  Humes,  Kants,  Berkeleys, 
)ngald  Stewarts,  and  Tliomas  Browns,  belong  to  the  piist,  and 
bat  the  philosophers  of  the  present  tune,  tall  emnigh  to  be 
Ben  the  world  over,  are  the  IlumboUltj*,   the  Aragos,   the 
Lgassizs,  the  Liebigs,  the  Owens,  Ilerschels,  Bueklands  and  the 
trewsters.    The  battle  of  the  evidences  will  have  as  certainly 
J  be  fought  on  the  field  of  physical  science  as  it  was  contested 
1  the  last  age  on  that  of  metaphysics;  and  on  this  new  arena 
lie  combatants  will  have  to  enn)loy  new  weapons,  which  it  w^ill 
e  the  privilege  of  the  challenger  to  choose." 
Let  then  this  warning  from  that  acute  pliilosopher  and  zealous 
!!hristian,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  day  to 
)opalarize  and  Cliristianize  science,  be  heeded  by  the  Church; 
let  science  become  the  friend  and  allv   of  religion  in   this 
straggle  with  a  common  foe;  let  religion  be  as  a  "wall  of 
fire"  round  about  science  for  her  protection,  then  will  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Word,  and  the  revelation  of  the  works  of  God, 
umte  in  eternal  amity,  and  become  co-laborers  in  the  great 
work  of  man's  spiritual  elevation.   And  as  the  one  lifts  his  mind 
in  devout  contemplation  of  the  heavens — *'  the  work  of  God's 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stfirs  which  He  has  ordained" — the 
other  may   increase   that  feeling  to   adoring  reverence,   by 
revealing  those  stars  which  were  before  only  glittering  points 
in  the  sky,  to  be  vast  armies  of  worlds  mo\Hng  on  at  Ilis  com- 
mand in  solemn  and  majestic  tread  through  the  regions  of 
space.    And   as  the   one   would   illustrate  man's  nature  by 
pointing  to  the  i)erishing  "  worm  of  the  dust ;"  the  other  may 
extend  the  simile,  by  ])ointing  to  that  same  worm,  as  it  bursts 
its  chrysalis  shell,  and   iriounts,  upon  butterfly  wing,  into  a 
higher  and  nobler  state  of  behig.     Or,  as  the  one  points  to  the 
"lilies  of  the  field,"  more  perfectly  arrayed  than  Solomon  in 
an  his  glory ;"  the  other  may  unfold  the  mystic  movements  of 
the  sunbeam  that  pencilled  those  gorgeous  tints,  and  wove  that 
weh  of  beauty.    TIius,  while  contemplating  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation with  its  mingled  proofs  of  wisdom,  power  and  love,  we 
niay  gather  from  the  fields  of  science  a  kindred  lesson  whis- 
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pered  by  every  budding  flower  that  sheds  its  fragranoe  on  t^ 
breeze,  to  bo  borne  as  incense  to  the  skies, — echoed  huA  \ 
the  pealing  thunder  that  tells  of  refreshing  showers, — ^repeate 
by  the  insect  that  hums  its  song  in  the  evening  air, — ^reflecte 
from  the  vault  of  tlie  vast  temple  of  universal  nature,  whe^ 
wind  and  wave,  earth,  sea,  and  sky, — all  things  animate  ani 
inanimate,  join  the  swelling  anthem  of  praise,  without  a  sing^ 
note  of  discord,  save  from  the  broken  harp  of  tlie  heart  of  mab 
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ARTICLE  v. 

THE  MIND  OF  MAN,  THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD, 

To  know  God  i8  to  have  eternal  life.    To  search  for  him  ii 
therefore,  a  duty  of  the  utmost  importance.    We  see  liimi 
his  Works,  liis  Providence,  and  his  Word.     Of  his  works,  fl 
noblest  exhibit  most  of  tlieir  Maker.    Tlie  mind  of  man  is  1 
noblest  work,  and  in  it  we  see  God  most  clearly.    To  develc 
this  proposition,  and   to  illustrate   it,  is  the  object  of  w 
follows. 

Tlie  best  definition  of  God  is  found  in  the  answer  tc 
fourth  question  of  the  AVestminster  Shorter  Catechism, 
"God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite,  etenial  and  unchangeable  h 
being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and  ti 
In  tliis  definition  are  included  all  the  attributes  of  God. 
have  been,  by  theologians,  divided  into  the  natural,  ai 
moral  attributes  of  Deity.    Tlie  natural  attributes  are :  g 
ality,  immensity,  wisdom,  and  power.    The  moral  att 
are:  Holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth. 

We  think  that  in  the  mind  of  man  may  be  found  t 
all  these  attributes.     And  we  will  remark  that  such  tr 
not  to  be  perceived  in  any  other  tiling  besides  the  mind 
not  in  the  body  of  man,  nor  in  any  other  form  of  matte: 
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or  vegetable,  nor  in  any  of  the  modifications,  attributes, 
fnnctionB,  or  tendencies  of  matter. 

Observe,  that  we  say,  traces  ;  for  we  do  not  pretend  to  find 
any  thing  more.  Far  be  from  us  the  Pantheistic  Atheism, 
that  would  annihilate  Deitv  bv  distri])ution — that  calls  the 
mind  Divine,  and  knows  no  other  God.  Our  views  on  this 
point  will  bo  unfolded  as  we  proceed,  and,  we  trust,  without 
liability  to  be  misunderstood. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  natural  attributes,  whicli  mav  be 
named  a  little  more  familiarly  than  above :  Spirituality,  Omni- 
presence, Omniscience,  and  Omnipotence : 

1.  Spirituality.  Assuming  the  idea  of  Spirit,  we  will  not  em- 
barrass ourselves  by  attemptiniic  a  definition  of  the  term,  further 
than  to  state  that  anv  definition  of  it  must  have  reference  to 
matter.  Tims  we  enumerate  the  qualities  of  matter,  as  ex- 
tension, hardness,  divnsibility,  &c.,  and  say  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  Spirit.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mention  certain 
acts  of  spiritual  beings,  as  thinking,  remembering,  willing,  &c., 
and  affirm  that  they  are  not  compatible  with  our  idea  of  matter. 
Thus  we  mav,  with  sufficient  accuracv,  substitute  the  word 
irmnuteriality^  for  spirituality. 

Now,  this  immateriality  is  an  indispensable  element  of  our 
idea  of  God,  and  our  idea  of  mind,  and  as  indispensable  in 
regard  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  We  will  not  stay  to  ofier 
any  proof  of  the  innnateriality  of  either  God  or  the  mind.  We 
would  only  call  attention  to  one  fact,  true  of  both,  which  is  the 
result  of  the  immaterialitv  of  each.  God  is  invisible,  and  so  is 
the  mind.  And  we  use  the  word  ln^^sible,  as  co-extensive 
with  not  perceivable.  We  cannot  perceive  either  God  or  the 
mind  by  means  of  any  of  the  senses,  nor  by  all  of  them  com- 
bined. And  for  this  obvious  reason ;  the  senses  arc  consti- 
tuted as  organs,  for  the  perception  only  of  matter,  and  therefore 
we  cannot,  by  them,  perceive  what  is  immaterial.  We  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  point.  Tlie  spiritu- 
ality of  God  is  found  in  the  mind  of  man.  Tliis  attribute  is  (if 
we  may  so  speak)  the  most  essential  in  the  nature  of  God, 
inasmuch  as  the  others  could  not  exist  without  it.  A  material 
being  could  not  be  Omnipresent,  Onmiscient,  or  Onmipotent ; 
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in  a  word  infinite.  And  so  of  tlie  mind.  It  could  not  be  what 
it  is,  it  could  not  do  what  it  does,  if  it  were  not  immateriaL 
Spirituality  is  its  OBsencc. 

2.  The  Omnipresence  of  God.  This  idea  is  familiar  and  needs 
no  explanation.  We  will,  however,  call  it  up  before  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  the  139th  Psalm: 

"Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?  or  whitlier  shall  I  flee 
from  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven  thou  art  there; 
if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttormort 
parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy 
right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say,  surely  the  darkness  shall 
cover  me,  even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  mo;  yea^the 
darkness  hidetli  not  from  thoe ;  but  the  night  shinetli  as  the 
day;  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee." 

Can  we  find  in  the  mind  of  man  a  simulacntm  or  image  of 
God's  omnipresence  ?  As  it  actually  exists  in  God,  certainly 
not.  (rod's  onmipresence  imjJies,  not  merely  the  jxywer  of 
being  present  any  where  in  infinite  space — Xha power  of  being 
present  in  more  places  than  one  at  the  same  time — Imt  that  he 
is  actually  present  in  all  places  at  all  times,  and  present  in 
every  particular  ]>lace,  in  the  undivided  fulness  of  his  Gt)dhcad. 
Tin's  cannot  be  said  of  the  mind ;  but  we  can  say  of  it  what 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  existence,  that  in  a  real  and  im- 
portant sense,  it  can  transport  itself  instantaneously,  in  con- 
ception, to  any  place  that  it  has  ever  visited,  or  known  of,  or 
imagined. 

If  we  have  ever  visited  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Paris,  we  can 
return  to  any  of  these  cities  in  mind,  as  really  as  we  were  once 
there  in  body  and  mind.     The  rapidity  of  this  process  of  mental 
transfer  docs  not  difier  perceptibly  from  instantaneous  action. 
If  we  name  over  any  number  of  familiar  places,  as  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Ualtimore,  Richmoiid,  New  Orleana, 
the  mind  comes  in  contact  with  them  as  soon  as  the  name  is 
apprehended  by  the  ear.     And  it  is  as  easy  to  pass  beyond  the 
limits  of  accessible  si)ace,  and  wander  in  thought  from  world 
to  world,  throughout  the  universe.     It  may  be  said,  that  the 
mind  does  not  really  transport  itself  to  tliese  places,  but  brings 
these  places  to  itself.    The  distinction,  however  just  in  itself,  or 
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iportant  in  some  aspects,  does  not  affect  the  view  I  nm  taking. 
ie  wonder  in  eitlicr  case  is  equally  great,  the  effect  is  the  same, 
id  the  analogy  I  am  seeking  to  establish  holds  equally  good. 
gain,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  ubiquitousuess  is  only  in  thought. 
ut  it  is  only  in  thought,  or  mental  susceptibility,  that  any 
ling  can  be  present  to  the  mind.    It  is  only  thus  that  the 
ind  sees  tlie  stars,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  or  hears  tlie  voice  of 
an  or  God.    An  illustration  of  this  characteristic  of  the  mind 
found  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  actually  every  where  present  at 
le  fianie  time  in  all  the  different  partij  of  a  little  world — a 
icrocosm  of  its  own — the  body  with  which  it  is  connected, 
id  which  it  controls  and  directs,  in  every  movement,  however 
ight.     Tlic  body  is  absolutely  inert  without  the  mind.     No 
olnntar}'  movement  couUl  be  performed  by  the  muscles  alone 
nthout  the  mind,  any  more  than  by  the  mind  alone  ^vithout 
ie  muscles.    The  mind  is  present  in  the  eyes,  the  hands,  the 
[eet,  in  hearing,  tasting,  smelling  and  feeling,  and  always  and 
ill  at  once.     If  the  humblest  member,  or  the  smallest  portion 
of  tlie  body  is  assaidted,  it  adopts  instantaneous  means  for  its 
defence.    Xor  does  it  feel  itself  wearied  by  this  onmipresent 
ind  incessant  watch,   nor  degraded  by  its  minuteness.     As 
Milton  slowly  paced  his  garden  walk,  meditating  his  immortal 
▼ork,  his  mind  trod  empyrean  heights  with  angels  and  arch- 
angels, while  the  same  mind  carefully  guided  the  staff  that 
felt  for  the  unseen  dangers  of  his  blinded  path.     How  like  is 
tlie  Providence  of  the  mind  over  the  body  to  the  Providence, 
pmeral  and  special,  of  God  over  the  world !     IIow  this  analogy 
should  remove  the  doubts  of  some  shallow  thinkers,  who  will 
not  believe  that  God  notices  the  falling  of  the  sparrow !    The 
nund  does  as  much  in  proportion,  if  we  compare  its  powers 
^tli  those  of  God.     And  how  does  it  convict  of  sciolism  the 
philosophy  of  Lucretius  and  his  modem  followers,  who  suppose 
that  it  would  degrade  God  to  interfei-e  in  the  trivial  affairs  of 
ordinary  life !    As  well,  and  far  more  reasonably  might  we  say, 
that  the  mind  impairs  its  dignity  when  it  directs  the  hand  to 
wipe  the  sweat  from  the  heated  brow. 

Space  is,  in  most  respects,  ver^'  iuialogous  to  time ;  and  akin 
to  Oomiprefieuce  as  an  attribute  of  God,  is  his  power  of 
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imo,  without  reference  to  the  distinction  of  preaent, 
ire,     Tliis  distinction  is,  for  all  creatures,  inBepar- 
le  conception  of  time.     For  theui  every  specific 
St  be  either  past,  present  or  future,  and  cannot  be 
:he  same  time.     Matter  exitsts  only  in  the  present. 
row  iteeif  back  into  the  past,  from  which  it  has 
■r  advance  itself  into  the  future  which  it  is  eon- 
'oaching.     It  is  bound  to   the  car  of  time  by  au 
min.     The  mind,  too,  exists  in  the  present,  and 
^parated  from  it,  biit  it  has  the  capacity  to  traverse, 
t,  the  illimitable  past  and  the  everlastuig  liitnre. 
lougb  the  mind  cannot  bo  view  the  past,  the  preaent 
ure,  as  not  to  discriminate  between  them,  it  can 
several  times  by  one  and  the  same  conception. 
nk  of  this  eartli,  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  as  it 
when  it  shall  be  bnmed  up.     We  can  adore  Jesus 
0  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  Incarnate  Saviour,  and 
%e. 
lieen  said  seems  sufficient  to  catablieli  between 
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mode  of  existence,  in  His  plan  of  Providence,  and  His  scheme 
of  redemption.  Both  these  ideas  are  presented  in  tlie  words  of 
the  Bible :  "  who,  by  searching,  can  find  out  God  ?  Who  can 
know  the  Almighty  unto  perfection?''  Again:  The  mind 
cannot  know  its  own  essence,  nor  the  substratum  of  matter ; 
and  other  things  might  he  mentioned  that  are  not  cognizable 
by  the  human  mind — problems,  the  solution  of  which  require 
the  use  of  elements  not  possessed  by  the  mind.  These  are 
barriers  in  the  career  of  human  knowledge,  impassable  and 
irremovable — ^barriers  whicli  have  defied  the  mightiest  in- 
tellects of  all  ages.  Some  have  fretted  against  them  with  vain 
efforts,  and  others  have  reverently,  and  with  submission,  bowed 
before  them,  but  none  liave  ever  transcended  them. 

With  regard  to  the  ])erfection  of  human  knowledge,  the 
inquiry  is  briefer  still.  Xot  only  we  cannot  know  every  thing 
to  perfection,  but  we  cannot  so  know  any  thing — not  nature, 
not  ourselves — not  any  thing  past,  present  or  future.  Tlie 
humblest  and  simj)lest  subject  of  our  investigation,  has  its  un- 
revealed  secrets,  and  the  proudest  philosopher  must  confess 
his  ignorance,  to  a  spire  of  grass. 

Tlie  mind  is  not  omniscient.  But  it  approaches  this  attribute  of 
God  as  nothing  else  does,  and  sufliciently  near  for  us  to  behold  in 
it  the  image  of  this  attribute.  Tliere  are  some  things  the  mind 
cannot  know,  but  how  exceedingly  few  are  they  compared  to 
the  things  it  can  know  ?  The  former  bear  to  the  latter  not  as 
great  a  numerical  ratio  as  do  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  of 
whose  builders  we  are  ignorant,  to  all  the  monuments,  temples, 
public  edifices,  and  private  dwellings,  whose  history  is  readily 
ascertainable.  We  can  study  matter  in  all  its  elements,  forms, 
combinations,  properties  and  relations — as  a  mass  and  as  an 
atom — as  it  is  now,  has  been,  and  will  hereafter  be.  We  can 
make  ourselves  acquainted  wnth  all  the  works  of  nature,  in  the 
heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  and  works  of  man's  hands  in  all  the  zones  of  the  globe, 
in  every  period  of  time,  and  in  every  stage  of  civilization.  We 
not  only  become  acquainted,  by  means  of  our  senses,  with 
material  objects,  but  also  by  means  of  consciousness,  just  as 
really,  with  the  immaterial  mind,  and,  by  revelation,  with  tlie 
11 
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invisible  God.  And  while  it  is  true,  as  liaB  been  already  Baid, 
tliat  we  cannot  know  any  thin<r  to  perfection,  it  is  equally  true, 
that  there  an?  no  fixed  limits  to  our  approach  towai*ds  perfection 
of  knowledojc. 

AVe  Conclude  this  toj)ic  by  remarking:  1.  That  to  knowia 
the  distinf!:uisliin<c  characteristic  of  the  mind.  It  mav  be  Baid 
that  the  mind's  existence  consists  in  knowledge.  An  an- 
knowinii:  mind  would  be  no  mind  at  all,  for  it  could  1k»  such 
only  by  the  negation  of  every  single  faculty  it  posscsees. 
ii.  That  matter  cannot  know,  that  is:  lliat  nothing  Init  mind 
can.  And  13.  That  if  our  ])ivscnt  knowledge  could  be  intiiiitelj 
extended  in  every  direction,  it  would  be  omniscience  ;  except 
l)erliaps  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fiituiv.  Perhaps  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  j)ast  and  tlie  present  would  confer  uj)on  ns 
the  knowledge  of  the  future  also.  Are  we  not  justified  then 
in  artirminir,  tliat  in  llie  mind  of  man  we  see  distinctlv  the 
reflected  image  of  (rodV  omniscience? 

4.   Let  us  now  inciuin^  if  we  can  ])erceive  in  the  human  mind 
any  trace  of  ( )mnii)otence.     We  will  not  say  tliat  ()mni|K>tence 
is  the  necessary  result  of  the  possession,  at  the  same  time,  of 
()mni[)resenee  and  Omniscience,  but  it  is  obviousthat  it  implieg 
these   attributes — tliat  (Jod  could  not  be   Omnipotent,  ii  not 
Omni[)resent  and  Omniscient.     And  we  will  be  ready  to  admit* 
that  whatever  is  most  like   Him  in  these  two  attributes,  will 
most  nearly  approach  Him  in  power.     After  what  has  already 
been  said   upon  these  two  [>oints,  we  see  tlie  reason  wliicli. 
establishes  the  proposition  that,  after  (iod,  the  mind  of  man  iB 
of  all  things  tlie  most  [)owerful. 

The  most  satisfactory  test  of  power  is  actual  accomplishmon't. 
Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  things  that  mind  has  done.  The 
formation  and  use  of  laiiiruaire  is  one  of  its  earliest  and  inos^- 
universal  achievements.  This  remark  does  not  imply  \\\slX 
languagi*  is  of  human  origin.  Allow  it  to  be  a  Divine  gift,  and 
still  we  must  attribute  to  mind  its  development.  Language  is 
the  etfort  of  the  invisible  min<l  to  make  itself  visible.  Ali<i 
how  astonishingly  has  it  succeeded  in  tliis  eli'ort!  We  see  tli© 
mind  in  its  nature,  its  workings,  its  attitudes.  We  see  every 
thina:  but  its  essence.     And  not  onlv  can  we  communicate  wliat 
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we  will  to  those  who  are  present,  hut  we  can  aiTcst  tliought,  all 
immaterial  as  it  is,  incarnate  it  in  writing  without  impairing 
its  spirituality,  perpetuate  it,  and  send  it  forth  to  float  in  a  life- 
boat of  language  securely  on  the  stream  of  time. 

In  the  establislnnent  of  civil  government,  we  behold  another 
of  the  supreme  works  of  minds.     Of  tliis,  sutfice  it  to  say  tliis 
mach.     Men,  because  of  their  power  and  tlieir  evil  natures,  are 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  animals,  and  the  most  difiicidt  to 
govern  ;  yet  man  has  always  been  subject  to  government,  and 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  or  whatever  the  instrument 
used,  mind  has  always  been  the  governor.     But  let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  sti'uggles  of  mind  with  physical  nature.     And 
let  us  select  for  an  example,  the  ocean.     As  to  the  great,  kind 
earth,  she  is  our  mother — from  her  we  sprang — by  her  we  are 
sapportcd,  and  her  motherly  bosom  affords  the  resting-place  for 
our  last,  long  sleep.     It  is  not  with  her  that  we  struggle.     But 
the  ocean  is  not  seemin<rlv  subject  to  num,  not  even  his  allv. 
Ithas  a  proud,  self-willed,  defiant  aspect.    It  is  vast,  irresistible, 
uninhabitable.     It  was  ever  a  source  of  terror  to  num.     He 
ipalked  along  its  shores,  o])pressed  by  a  sense  of  his  own  insig- 
luiicance,  and  if  he  ventured  upon  its  surface,  dared  not  lose 
ogbt  of  land.     But  now  he  traverses  it  quicker,  cheaper,  with 
le68  fatigue,  and  almost  as  safely  as  lie  travels  by  land.     What 
A  space  between   the  canoe  and  the   steamship  I     ^Vnd  what 
must  we  think  of  the  power  that  has  made  this  space  disappear  ? 
Is  not  the  mind  almost  onmipotent?     For  mind  has  done  it. 
Uaii  is  now  no  larger  and  no  stronger  than  he  w-as  at  fii-st,  and 
the  ocean  is  no  less  vast,  mighty  and  imperious.     Tlie  peculiar 
prerogative  of  Onmipotence  is  creative  i)owx>r — the  power  to 
make  something  out  of  nothing.     Tliis  power  God  p(»ssesse3, 
md  he  reserves  it  to  himself.     lie  has  not  comnmnicated  it  to 
any  creature.     But  to  the  mind  of  man  he  has  permitted  a 
nearer  approach  to  it,  than  he  has  to  any  other  of  his  creatures. 
Matter  has  no  tendency  to  create.     It  reproduces  and  multi- 
plies itself  by  the  development  of  germs,  but  it  originates 
lurthing.    Mind,  in   some  of  its  operations,  is  an  originator, 
though  not  a  creator.     That  is,  it  cannot  produce  any  thing — 
not  a  thought,  idea,  image,  emotion — ^from  nothing ;  but  from 
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given  elements  it  does  produce  what  \%  new,  and  bean  no  VS^ 
Bemblauce  to  thoBO  elements.    This  may  be  illustrated  by  Aa 
process  of  perception.    Tlic  object  perceived  is  material,  A^ 
sense  affected  is  material,  the  perception  is  mental.    A  material 
table,  for  example,  througli  a  material  medium,  affects  a  nerve 
which  communicates  with  the  brain,  and  there,  or  at  least  thui^ 
thought  originates.    As  we  may  say,  matter  has  been  converted 
into  mind.    In  the  cunmiunication  of  our  thoughts  the  procen 
is  reversed,  and,  we  may  say,  mind  is  converted  into  matter. 
A  thought  exists  in  our  mind,  but  mental  action  is  not  directljr 
transmissible.    Tlie  mind  transnmtes  the  tlionglit  into  sound,! 
winged  word  is  uttered,  speeds  on  its  mission,  reaches  the 
brain  of  the  auditiir  in  a  material  condition,  and  there,  by  Imi 
mind,  is  reconverted  into  the  thought  which  originally  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.     As  an  additional  illustration  of 
this  semi-creative  faculty  of  the  mind,  we  would  refer  to  the 
ideas  gained  by  Original  rtuggestion.    Tlie  idea  of  space  is  not 
like  a  body   inclosed  in  ppaco.    Time  is  not  like  succeisiYl 
events — nor  in  the  idea  of  cauwe  and  effect  like  a  ball,  nor  the 
nine-pins  knocked  dmvu  bv  it. 

Tlie  illiistratioTifl  given  are,  we  think,  sufficient  to  e«tabM 
the  proposition,  that  we  find  in  the  mind  of  man  what  corref 
jMmds  to  the  Divine  attribute  of  Inlinity.     Tx'tt  us  proceed  t 
the  next  element  in  the  definition  of  God  that  wehavcadopte 
'*God  is  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable."    God's  Jitemity  ir 

necessarv   inference    from  hin    infinity.     An    Infinite  Bcf 

ft.-  «■ 

cannot  be  created,  for  the  ( )rc»ator  must  be  greater  than 
creature,  and  therefore  he  must  be  eternal.    Tlie  convert 
this  is  equally  tnie.     A  finite  being  cannot  be  eternal,  ai 
not  necessarily  immortal.    The  mind,  therefore,  might  be  i 
hilated  by  its  Creator.    Yet  from  its  resemblance  to  Qa 
those  attribut<>s  which  imply  eternity  in  him,  we  migh' 
sonably  suppose  that  it  is  immortal.    And  of  this  w 
assured  expressly  by  Revelation:  *'Then  shall  the  dust 
to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  retuni  to  Gk 
gave  it." 

Gk)d  is  Unchangeable.     Is  the  mind  unchangeable 
line  of  remark  that  we  make  on  this  topic  is  paral 
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that  just  made  on  the  attrihuto  of  eternity.    Tlie  uncliange- 
ablene(<8  of  CtO(.1  rosultft  necossarily  from  IiIb  omniscience  and 
omnipotence — in   other  words,  from   his  perfection.'    Change 
implies  a  cause  of  change.     An  inicaused  change  is  incon- 
cseirable.     It  is  equally  inconceivable,  that  for  an  Omnipotent 
and  Oumiscient  Being,  any  cause  for  change  could  exist.     Un- 
changcablenees  is  a  necessary  element  of  cmr  coucei)tion  of 
perfection.     A  being  who  changes  nmst  change  for  the  better 
or  for  the  worse.     The  former  would  imply  that  he  Avas  not 
originally  perfect — the  latter,  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  so.     No 
Buch  apAoA  necessity  exists  for  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
mind,  nor  is  it  unchangeable  as  (4(kI  is  unchangeable.     'But  as 
it  bears,  as  we  have  seen,  a  resemblance  to  him  in  those  attri- 
butes which  make  change,  with  him  imjwssible,  so  we  may 
expect  to  lind  in  it  something,  in  kind,  like  his  unchangeable- 
new,  however  inferior  in  degi-oe.     And,  in  fact,  the  mind  is 
lew  changeable  than  anvthin^c  <^*l^c^  on  earth.    Of  tliis  unchauixe- 
ableiiess,  its  immortality  jurst  spoken  of  is  a  most  im])ortant 
part.    Tlie  greatest  change  that  can  come  to  any  living  being 
igtlie  change  of  death,  and  to  inanimate  matter,  anniliilation. 
To  every  tiling  that  has  life,  tlie  mind  excejited,  it  is  appointed 
to  die,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  human  l)odv,  the  ir^eat  svstom  of  matter  that  we  know 
is  doomed  to  annihilation.     But  the  mind  is  deathless.     Nor 
during  its  stay  on  earth  does  it  change  as  do  the  combim'ng 
elements  of  inorganic  matter;   nor  as   the   vegetable   world 
chanp?g,  that  rises,  tlowci's,  ])ears  fruit,  decays,  and  reproduces 
itself;  nor  as  the  l)odies  of  animals,  or  even  its  own  body,  the 
particles  of  which  are   in   a  process  of  continual  nuitation. 
Here  meets  us  the  striking  fact  that  it  is  only  in  consecpience 
of  the  unchangeable  nature  of  the  mind,  testified  to  by  con- 
scionsiiess,  that  we  possess  the  notion   of  personal   identity, 
vhichis  the  substratum  of  conscience,  and  the  justification  of 
the  final  judgment. 

Another  attribute  of  God  possessed  by  tlie  mind,  is  Unity. 
Our  God  is  one  God,  and  the  mind  is  one.  It  does  not  consist 
of  parts.  It  manifests  itself  in  various  modes,  and  is  said 
haiiliarly,  to  consist  of  judgment,  memory,  imagination,  &c., 
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but  it  18  a  unit.  And  it  gives  unity  to  other  things  tiiat  wonid 
otherwise  consist  of  disconnected  parts.  Tliis  is  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  idea  of  poi'sonal  identity.  We  are,  by  virtue  of 
the  unchangeahlenesrt  of  the  mind,  tlie  same  ])eing  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  ;  nay,  throughout  eternity.  And  thus  our 
liistory  is  one  history — our  ohlhonie  is  our  old  home  still,  even 
when  it  has  passed  into  the  liand  of  strangers.  The  wife  of 
our  old  age  is  the  love  of  our  youth,  and  our  children  grown 
and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  are  still  witliin  the 
mystic  family  circle,  whose  circumference  ever  widens,  bit 
never  sunders.  We  see  this  tendency  of  the  mind  to  impartin 
a  certain  sense  something  of  its  own  unity  to  every  thing  with 
which  it  is  connected  in  tlie  i)rocess  of  classification.  If 
nothing  was  classified,  almost  notliing  could  be  known.  We 
could  not  use  language  that  could  be  called  language — we 
could  not  reason — we  could  not  frame  a  law  for  the  govenunent 
of  our  fellow-nieu,  nor  receive  one  from  God  for  our  own 
direction.  As  well  coidd  man  be  the  physical,  sentient  being 
that  he  is,  without  senses,  organs  and  nerves,  as  he  could  be 
the  nmn  that  he  is  without  classification,  genera  and  s})eciei. 
And  yet  there  is  not  in  the  universe,  an<l  there  cannot  bc,i 
single  actually  existing  genus  or  species.  Tlierc  can  he  no 
being,  animal,  man,  father, friend,  horse, tree,  flower,  mgmetoL 
Each  must  be  partUndav,  Nature  does  not  furnish  a  single 
class,  and  vet,  as  we  have  seen,  man  could  hardlv  exist  %\nthoQt 
classification.  The  mind  does  it  all.  Thus  one  itself,  it  creates 
for  other  things  a  oneness,  which,  though  not  essential  to  their 
existence,  is  indispi^nsabh*  to  our  correct  conception  of  them. 

A\re  have  sufficiently  established,  we  think,  the  proposition, 
that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  mind  of  man  and 
the  natural  attributes  of  God,  viz:  Spirituality,  Onmipresence, 
Onmiscience,  Omnipotence,  and  Unity.  Let  us  now  consider 
His  moral  attributes,  viz:  Holiness,  justice,  goodness  and 
truth. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark:  1,  That  wdiilc  in  speaking  of 
the  mind  heretofore,  we  have  had  reference  onlv  to  its  intel- 
lectual  states,  we  must  now  have  reference  also  to  man's  moral 
cliaracteristics ;  and  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  in  haiMiy 
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to  embarrafis  ourselves  by  drawing  distinctions  between  liis 
intellectual  and  his  moral  nature,  separately  considered.  And 
2,  To  state  before  liand  tluit,  for  a  reason  to  l)e  jriven 
hercailt'er,  we  shall  find  the  correspondence  of  the  mind  with 
the  moral  attributes  of  God,  less  manifest  than  with  his  natural 
attributes  already  considered. 

To  begin  with   Holiness.     Tlie  Holiness  of  God   has   been 

defined  to  be,  "that  essential  rectitnde,  or  integrity  of  the 

Divine  nature,  wherein  he  infinitely  delights  in  his  own  purity, 

and  in  every  thing  agreeable  to  his  \rill,  and  hath  a  perfect 

hatred  and  abhorrence  of  any  thing  contrary  to  it.     God  is  as 

necessarily  holv  as  he  is  necessarily  God.     Who  shall  not  fear 

before  thee,  O  Lijrd,  for  thou  only  art  holy."    AVhen  we  read 

this,  it  seems  to  be  a  description  of  just  what  man  is  not.    And 

80  it  indeed  is,  if  we  consider  the  general  state  of  our  nature. 

God's  word  declares  that  the  heart   of  man  is   desperately 

wicked ;  impartial  self-examination  verities  it,  and  the  history 

of  the   whole   race   exemplifies  it.     And  yet  there   may  be 

distinct   traces  of    something   ditterent   from   the   prevailing 

character;  as  we  sometimes  see  clouds  high  up,  moving  in  a 

current  contrary"  to  that  of  the  wind  on  earth. 

In  our  intellectual  operations  we  see  the  traces  of  God  in 
our  several  faculties  separately  considered;  in  om*  moral 
nature,  wo  are  to  look  for  like  traces, — principally,  if  not 
entirely,  in  the  conscience.  Into  the  blotted  volume  of  our 
moral  nature  God  seems  to  have  inserted  this  leaf  that  he  might 
write  his  name  upon  it. 

Ajb  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  holiness,  by  man, 

the  voice  of  conscience  is  distinct.     We  know  that  we  approve 

whatever  purity  of  motive  or  action  we  attribute  to  ourselves, 

\    and  that  we  admire  it  in  others.     The  instincts  of  modesty,  the 

i    blush  upon  the  cheek,  an<l  the  delicacies  of  colloquial  speech, 

testify  to  the  same  thing.     AVe  love  the  innocence  of  childhood, 

and  admire  the  j)urity  of  woman,  while  in  our  conception  of 

God,  holiness  is  an  essential  element.     IIow  frequently  is  the 

wordAo/y  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  characterizing  epithet? 

.    They  speak  of  God's  Holy  law,  Iloly  temple.  Holy  day.  Holy 

I    8{Kirit,Hol7  saints — and  our  instant  perception  of  the  fitness  of 
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the  use  of  tliis  word  is  an  instinctive  answering  back  of  our 
conscience  to  the  Holiness  of  God. 

Ilie  next  attribute  is  Justice,  and  of  the  recognition  of  its 
claims  by  conscience  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  it  forms  the  i 
essential  basis  upon  which  are  established  all  our  relations  with 
our  fellow-men.  Tliis  needs  no  illustration,  and  demands  no 
further  remark  than  this — that  the  principle  of  justice  is  so 
finnly  imbedded  in  our  nature,  and  so  constant  in  its  action, 
that  we  never  disregard  it  except  upon  considerations  personal 
to  oui'selves,  and  whenever  we  do  disregard  it,  we  are  consciou 
that  our  action  is  characterized,  not  only  as  morally  wrong,  but 
also  as  indicating  weakness,  or  insufficiency  otherwise  to  ac- 
complish our  end.  liy  a  short  step,  we  proceed  from  tliii 
judgment  of  conscience  to  the  proposition,  that  any  being 
whose  nature  ])recludes  the  idea  of  weakness  nmst  be  just 
without  a  possibk*  exception.  Tliis  being  is  God,  and  the  pro- 
position is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Divine  government.  This 
truth,  distinctly  announce<l  by  Revelation,  is  likewise  taught  by 
natural  conscience,  as  is  shown  by  the  mytholo«ry  of  the  Greeh  J 
and  l^>mJlns,  whose  gods  were  avengers,  and  who  recognired 
one  terrible  deity,  Nemesis,  whose  sole  function  was  todifr 
tribute  uns])aring  retribution. 

Let  us  next  considi^'r  the  (roodness  of  God.  Tliis  mav  be 
defined  jis  that  attribute  which  i)rompts  him  to  communicate 
happiness  to  his  creatures.  When  we  contemplate  mau'sin-  i 
humanity  to  num,  the  wars  which  have  desolated  the  earth,  the 
oppression  of  the  weak,  and  the  general  disregard  of  the 
interests  opposed  to  our  own,  we  nuiy  hesitate  before  we  call 
man  benevok^nt.  But,  when  we  examine  the  laws  and  imti- 
tutions  of  society,  we  have  unmistakeable  evidence  that  men 
liave  a  general  purpc^se  to  j)romote  the  good  of  one  another. 
And  there  is  one  recess  in  which  God  has  planted  this  feeling, 
and  kept  it  pure,  strong,  disinterested  and  ever  active,  as  if  to 
be  a  type  to  which  to  point,  in  order  to  give  man  some  appre- 
hension of  his  own  infinite  love.  Tliis  is  in  the  parentis  heart 
The  mother  loves  her  child,  not  because  of  anv  benefit  received- 
or  expected,  but  simply  because  she  must  love  it  by  force  of  a^^ 
irresistible  and  indestructible  principle  of  human  nature.    AnA* 
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so  Grod  bidfl  us  call  him  our  Father,  aud  tho  tendercst  promise 
in  his  Book  is,  ^^and  yc  shall  be  called  my  sous  aud  my 
daughters,  saitli  the  Almighty."  Ou  the  other  hand  meu  ha\re 
declared  that  malovoleuce  is  to  he  hated,  by  making  it  the 
essential  attribute  of  the  Devil,  tlic  enemy  of  God  and  man. 

The  last  attribute  we  have  to  notice  is  Truth.    Here  we  have 

to  make  remarks  of  the  same  kiud  that  we  made  when  speaking 

of  Jufitice.    Truth  is  indispensable  to  the  social  system.    By 

the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  of  the  nature  of  things,  we 

Batarally  speak  truth,  and  every  departure  from  it  proceeds 

^m  selfishness  and  weakness.    Tliis  natural  propensity  to 

qpeak  the  truth  finds  in  man  a  correspondent  readiness  to 

believe  tlie  truth.    He  may  refuse  to  hear  it,  but  if  he  hears  it, 

he  must  believe  it,  though  he  may  refuse  to  accept  it.    We 

may  close  the  eye  against  the  light,  or  we  may  refuse  to  walk 

according  to  it,  but  if  the  light  enters  tlic  eye,  it  is  not  at  our 

option  whether  we  will  or  will  not  see.    Tliis  proposition  might 

lieillustrated  by  various  examples,  but  the  simplest  are  afforded 

\fj  primary  trutlis.    In  mutliematics,  for  instance,  we  cannot 

lefoie  to  believe  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  pai*t,  tliat  a 

rtiaight  line  is  tlie  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  that 

two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  space,  &c.    And,  outside  of 

nathematics,  we  must  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  eternal 

world,  in  our  own  existence,  in  personal  identity,  in  a  certain 

relstiou  between  cause  aud  efiect,  c^c.     Or,  to  give  a  more 

general  instance,  it  is  not  possible  fur  tlie  human  mind  to  accept 

SI  trae  the  two  premises  of  a  correct  syllogism,  and  refuse  to 

believe  tlie  conclusion. 

We  have  now  gone  over,  though  briefly,  yet  one  by  one,  all 
Hhe  most  important  attributes,  natural  and  moral,  of  God,  and 
Ittve  found  in  the  human  mind  powers  corresponding  in  kiud, 
thon^  infinitely  less  in  degi*ee.  It  cannot  have  escaped  notice, 
that  it  is  with  the  moral  attributes  that  the  correspondence  is 
kast  complete.  We  have,  for  example,  whether  considered  as 
iodiridual  or  as  a  race,  more  knowledge,  and  more  power,  in 
proportion  to  the  scale  of  our  being,  than  we  have  holiness  and 
goodness.  Having  ascertained  the  facts,  let  us  endeavor  to 
ifiooant  for  theux.  Having  seen  that  the  mind  of  man  is  like 
12 
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God,  let  U8  ask  why  this  is  so.  The  answer  will  be  at  once 
made — ^because  God  is  our  Creator.  This  is  true  thus  far,  that 
if  mau  is  uncreated  we  cannot  trace  his  re-seuiLIance  at  all — ^if 
he  is  tlie  oifspring  of  chance,  there  is  no  rea^n  why  he  should 
be  like  any  one  thing  rather  than  another — ^and  if  he  is  a  de- 
velopment from  some  lower  grade  of  being,  we  would. expect 
him  to  bear  the  enlarged  likeness  of  that  from  which  he  origi- 
nated— ^l)ut  being  none  of  these  things,  but  coming  directlj 
from  God,  we  expect  to  find  him  like  his  Creator.  But  here 
observe,  that  Gud  is  equally  the  Creator  of  all  matter,  aad,  as 
we  have  seen,  we  would  look  in  vain  in  matter  for  such  resem^ 
blances  to  God  as  we  have  found  in  mind.  Something,  then, 
in  addition  to  the  mere  fact  of  crcation,  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  observed  likeness,  and  this  must  be  the  mocU  of  the 
creation  of  man.  Tliis  mode  we  can  know  nothing  about, 
except  by  a  revelation  fj'oiii  the  Creator.  Let  us  look  at  the 
account  given  to  us  in  the  Bible.  In  the  first  verse  of  the 
Bible,  the  account  of  the  creation  in  general  is  summarily 
giv^en  in  these  words:  ''In  the  beginning  God  created  tlie 
heavens  and  the  earth/'  When  the  creation  of  man  is  speciallj 
mentioned,  it  is  in  these  words,  verse  2(»,  ''And  God  said, let 
us  make  mau  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,"  verse  27,  "So 
GckI  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him."  So  much  for  man  without  reference  to  the 
dilferent  elements  of  his  nature,  that  is,  body  and  spirit  In 
the  next  chapter,  the  fact  of  man's  creation  is  stated,  and  the 
vw<h  of  it,  having  distinct  reference  first  to  the  body,  and  then 
to  the  spirit,  verse  7.  "  And  the  Lord  (rod  formed  man"  (that 
is  his  body)  "of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,"  (that  is,  placed  in  him  a  mind  or 
soul ;  for  whenever  this  leaves  the  body,  and  never  till  then, 
life  ceases,)  "and  man  became  a  living  soul."  From  this  we 
see  that  man's  body  originated,  (as  to  its  mode,)  from  tlie  earth, 
that  is  matter,  and  therefore  we  would  expect  to  find  it  like  the 
earth,  material — and  so  we  do.  Had  man's  body  been  fonued 
from  anything  but  matter,  we  would  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
its  actual  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mind  or  soul  i« 
said  to  have  been  in  its  mode  of  creation  an  emanation  from 
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God,  who  18  a  pure  Spirit,  and  therefore  we  would  expect  to 
find  the  mind  spiritual,  as  it  actually  is,  that  is,  like  God,  as  we 
hare  seen  it  to  be.  To  tlie  attentive  reader  of  the  Bible,  it  is 
obvious  that  different  words  arc  used,  almost  always,  when 
speaking  of  Grod  as  the  author  of  our  bodies,  and  when  as 
author  of  our  spirits.  Our  bodies,  and  all  other  material  things, 
lie  18  said  to  createj  to  9fiah'j  tofann^  to  fashion^  to  bmld;  but 
OOP  spirits  he  gwee^  he  ireathes^  he  pule  into  us,  A  verse  from 
Isaiah  well  exhibits  this  discrimination  in  the  use  of  language, 
Isaiah  42:  5,  ^'Thus  saith  God  the  Lord,  he  that  creuted  the 
heavens  and  stretched  them  out,  he  that  spread  forth  the  earth, 
and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it ;  he  that  giveth  breath  unto 
Ae  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  tliat  walk  therein."  So 
in  Job  32 :  8,  "  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  i7ispiration 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding."  Rev.  12:  2, 
Speaking  of  the  slain  witnesses  :  "  And  after  three  days  and  a 
half,  the  spirit  of  life,  from  God,  entered  into  them."  And  in 
Hebrews  12:  9,  God  is  called  the  '^Father  of  spirits."  God 
is  equally  the  author  of  our  souls  and  of  our  bodies,  but  in  a 
different  sense,  and  the  difference  brings  our  souls  by  so  much 
the  nearer  to  himself.  Tims  the  Bible  account  of  man's 
creation,  and  the  mode  of  it,  gives  us  the  reason,  and  the  only 
reason  that  can  be  assigned,  why  our  nature  corresponds  with 
that  of  God,  and  why  this  correspondence  is  found  in  tlie  soul 
only,  and  not  in  the  body  also. 

Here  another  enquiry  suggests  itself.  Since  tlie  immaterial 
part  of  man  is  so  much  like  God,  why  is  it  not  more  so?  With 
any  likeness  at  all,  why  is  there  any  difference  ?  Could  we 
suppose  antagonistic  principles  originally  implanted  in  man, 
the  contest  between  the  two  would  account  for  it.  But  we 
have  accounted  for  man's  likeness  to  God  from  the  fact,  that 
God  is  his  Creator,  and  original  unlikeness  to  him  would  there- 
fiwe  imply  that  there  was  some  part  of  man  that  God  did  not 
ereate,  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  created  by  some  other 
being — ^that  is,  there  must  have  been  two  creators,  which  is 
absiird.  Tlien,  originally,  man  was  entirely  like  God,  or 
perfect — just  the  doctrine  taught  by  Scripture.  Ecc.  7:  9, 
*^Qod  hath  made  man  perfect."    Kejecting  then,  as  we  must, 
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the  hjpotlicBiB  that  man's  nature  originally  possessed  c^emento 
opposed  to  God,  wo  can  account  for  the  undeniable  fact  duit 
tlicreis  much  actually  existing  in  him  so  opposed,  by  mipposing 
that  ix)WcrB   originally  perfect  have  since  been  dbtmoraied 
and  perverted.    How  it  was  possible  for  a  being  originally 
perfect  to  become  imperfect,  is  jKirhaps  an  imsolvable  problem; 
but  the  time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  this 
change  actually  took  place  in  man's  nature,  we  learn  with  suf- 
ficient precision   from  the  Bible.     Our  first  parents  being 
tempted  fell,  and  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners.    Tliis  fact  in  man's  history  wc  could  not  have  knomif 
except  by  Divine  revelation ;  but  once  known  it  19  perceiTed 
that  it  must  have  been  so ;  for  otherwise,  facts  could  not  be 
as  wc  find  them  actually  to  bo. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  our  int-ellectual  facnitiee  aie 
much  nearer  perfection  in  proportion  to  the  sc^ale  of  our  l>eiiig, 
than  are  our  moral  facultie»*.  We  know  much  less  than  sadi 
beings  would  know  if  our  minds  were  in  a  state  of  original 
perfection ;  but,  in  holine«8,  we  are  far  more  deficient.  This 
further  remark  may  be  made  on  this  point.  Our  intellectual 
faculties  arc  weakened  merely ;  our  moral  faculties  are  pe^ 
verted.  Our  mind  does  not  delight  in  untruth,  but  in  tnidi, 
while  our  hearts  are  not  only  alienated  from  God,  but  in  many 
things  opposed  to  him.  ''The  canial  mind  is  enmity  against 
God."  Why  thin  diifcrence  i  We  find  the  satisfactory  reason 
for  it  in  the  Bible  account  c»f  man's  fall.  This  fall  was  not  an 
intellectual  fall,  but  a  moral  one,  in  its  nature.  It  was  not  by 
ignorance  that  sin  came  into  the  world,  but  by  disobedience. 
We  might  therefore  reasonably  deduce  ajy^iori^  from  the  BiMe 
account  of  the  fall,  that  the  consecpiences  of  it  would  be,  u 
tliey  actually  are,  more  observable  in  the  moral  than  in  tlie  in- 
tellectual part  of  man's  spiritual  nature. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  ground  proposed.  We  haw 
shown  that  the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of  God  are  to  be 
found  in  the  mind,  and  that  they  are  so  found,  because  God  is 
the  Creator  of  the  mind,  and  that  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
in  which  he  is  the  Creator  of  the  body — that  these  powers  are 
in  a  condition  inferior  to  that  which  we  might  expect  from 
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ine  origin,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  onr  moral 
-and  that  this  degeneration  in  both,  and  the  difference 
jgree  of  it  between  the  two,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
t  recorded  in  tlie  Bible,  and  only  there,  of  man's  fall 
ddience. 

lave  we  endeavored  to  be  guided  by  tlie  light  of  Ghxl's 
id  wo  have  seen  that  it  makes  clear  some  portions 
ibject,  upon  which  mere  reason  could  not  cast  the 
ray.  Are  we  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  view 
ids  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  Bible  ?  Allow  diat 
■wd  phenomena  of  the  mind  can  only  be  explained  by 
f,  as  true,  the  history  given  in  the  Bible,  and  nowhere 
18  the  presumption  a  slight  one,  that  He,  who  is  the 
if  the  mind,  is  the  author  of  the  Bible. 
iiik  that  some  corroboration  of  the  views  taken  of  the 
idence  of  the  mind  of  man  with  the  Divine  nature, 
drawn  from  three  other  sources,  a  mere  mention  of 
all  that  our  space  allows. 

en  Christ  appeared  on  earth,  the  imdivided  Godhead 
humanity,  and  exercised  all  it«  functions,  without  re- 
any  faculty  additional  to  those  of  tlie  humanity  it 
He  was  in  all  point*  like  unto  us,  sin  excepted.  And 
ioght  in  Scripture  that  He  wears  our  nature  still  in 
ind  so  continucth  to  be  God  and  man  forever. 
like  remark  may  be  made  of  that  glorified  nature 
[  to  those  that  are  saved.  Tlie  view  presented  of  the 
fkr  as  it  is  allowed  for  us  to  know  it,  is  of  human 
rith  all  their  powers  enlarged  inconceivably,  and  all 
lerfectionB  removed  absolutely. 

len  the  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God  is  spoken  of  in 
itnres,  no  new  faculty  or  power  is  said  to  be  bestowed ; 
those  that  exist  are  made  alive,  quickened,  renewed, 
I — and,  when  converted,  we  are  expressly  assured  that 
artakers  of  the  Divine  nature. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  AWAKENING  OF  1858. 

We  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  interest  in  religion,  bo 
marked  and  peculiar,  which  has  been  awakened,  and  is  fa8tpe^ 
vading  the  whole  of  our  great  country.  Men  in  the  Church 
and  out  of  the  Church  arc  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  thej 
are  moral  and  accountable  beings,  that  fearful  responsibilitieB 
cleave  to  them,  and  that  they  have  interest*  of  unutterable  im- 
portance which  are  to  last  in  all  their  high  and  ample  pro- 
portions when  the  things  of  time  and  of  sense  shall  have  passed 
away.  God  is  shaking  his  Church  out  of  its  slumbers  and 
arresting  the  attention  of  the  w^orld  in  a  way  that  he  has  not 
done  heretofore.  He  is  making  himself  felt  as  the  great  agent 
in  the  moral  world,  turning  back  the  captivity  of  Zion,  an- 
swering the  prayers  of  his  people,  fulfilling  his  promises  tohi» 
Church,  and  pushing  on  to  consummation  his  cherished  purpofies 
towards  our  lost  race  in  a  way  so  striking,  that  thope  who 
seemed  scarcelv  to  admit  his  existence  are  now  forced  to  a^ 
knowledge  his  i)re8once  and  power.  "Tlie  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad."  We  cannot  permit 
the  event  of  the  times  to  pass  without  remark. 

A  strange  incredulity  has  possessed  the  minds  of  many  in 
reference  to  what  are  usually  termed  Revivals  of  Helicon. 
We  are  by  no  means  the  defenders  of  all  that  has  passed  current 
in  the  world  under  this  name.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  clearly  proved 
l)y  the  sacred  Scriptures,  find  the  past  history  of  the  Chnrch, 
that  the  extension  of  religion  has  chiefly  been  by  large  in- 
gatherings at  favored  seasons.  The  history  of  the  Church  from 
its  earliest  ])eriod  has  been  a  checiuered  one,  presenting  alte^ 
nations  of  shadow  and  simshine,  of  depression  and  exaltation. 
It  has  not  been  an  evenly  flowing  current.  There  has  not 
always  been  progress;  many  a  retrograde  movement  is  di§- 
tinctly  visible.    Even  imdemeath  this  apparent  retrogreaBioii 
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preparatory  processes  have  been  at  work,  opening  the  way  for 
fortlier  advancement.  Still,  it  is  a  question  admitting  debate, 
irhetber  the  prevalence  of  religion  in  the  world  at  this  moment 
A  as  extensive  as  it  was  at  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John.  It 
[nay  at  least  be  asserted,  that  if  Christianity  were  coniined  to  a 
smaller  territory,  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  its  fol- 
lowers then  were  as  numerous  as  now,  their  Christian  activities 
ODore  fully  developed,  and  their  influence  through  all  the  de- 
partments of  society  more  distinctly  felt. 

^ere  is  not  uniformity  in  God's  works  of  grace  any  more 
than  in  his  works  of  nature.  We  do  not  expect  the  same 
intenaity  of  heat  from  the  sun,  nor  the  same  quantity  of  rain 
bom  the  clouds,  through  all  the  successive  weeks  of  the  year. 
"He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass:  as 
■bowers  that  water  the  earth."  At  one  time  there  will  be 
diowers  of  blessings,  at  another  the  heavens  are  restrained. 

So  early  as  the  days  of  Enos,  it  is  said,  "  then  began  men  to 
qill  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Whatever  may  be  the  dif- 
iieiilties  about  this  passage,  it  certainly  expresses  the  idea  that 
lliere  was  a  change,  and  a  change  for  the  better.  Soon  after- 
wards we  find,  of  all  the  teeming  millions  of  earth,  only  eight 
IDiiIs  saved,  when  a  special  judgment  for  sin  was  visited  upon 
the  remainder.  Tlie  calling  of  Abraham,  and  events  which 
immediately  succeeded,  indicate  progress.  Then  comes  a  gloom 
of  more  than  four  centuries,  followed  by  a  light  in  the  hands  of 
ICoees,  almost  extinguished  more  than  once  in  "  that  great  and 
terrible  wilderness,"  but  carried  safely,  by  Joshua,  through  the 
divided  waters  of  Jordan,  and  gleaming  amid  the  valleys  and 
hill-tops  of  the  land  of  promise.  From  the  settlement  of  the 
iJBraelites  in  Canaan  till  the  Babylonish  captivity,  is  a  histor}'  of 
varied  periods,  now  much  to  rejoice  in  and  now  nmch  to  deplore. 
Hie  taking  away  into  Babylon,  and  the  turning  the  captivity 
of  Zdotij  were  epochs  the  most  important  in  the  Church's 
history — ^the  one,  dark  and  dreary,  when  the  weeping  prophet 
ponred  out  his  lamentations  in  the  climax  of  pathos — the  other, 
a  day  of  gladness,  the  Pisgah  height,  from  whence  the  prophets 
iaw  and  depicted  in  such  glowing  words  the  glory  of  the  latter 
days. 
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Under  the  Christian  dispensation   these  alternations 
equally  visible.    Pentecost  I     How  many  teeming  thougfati 
and  tender  associations  does  it  bring  to  the  Christian  heart; 
xvliat  lessons  does  it  read  ti>  the  Church, 'a  seal  of  the  Faithful 
Witness,  an  earnest  of  the  Millennium,  a  stimulus  to  effort,  u 
encouragement  to  faith,  and  a  loud  call  to  united  prayer  I    We 
have  not  the  data  for  ascertaining  precisely  the  numericil 
strength  of  the  Church  in  the  primitive  times.    The  addition 
of  thousands  on  a  single  day  is  more  than  once  mentioned  is 
the  inspired  history.    The  unwearj'ing  zeal  of  the  apostles  and 
their  co-laborers,  and  the  cheerful  sacrifices  of  all  the  faithful 
in  promoting  \S\^  common  cause,  are  every  where  broughtto. 
the  surface  in  the  Xew  Testament.    Tlie  Gospel  was  fully 
preached  in    every   province    of   the  Iloman  Empire,  and 
churches  were  ])lanted  throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands 
and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  embracing  the  whole  world  of 
learning,  arts  and  coinuierce.     Theiiercest  persecutions  served 
only  to  difluKc  it  more  rapidly.     TertuUian  truly  said,  Sem/fih 
ent  HwmjuiH  Christlanoi'inn.    The  same  father  said,  (at  tlie  first 
of  the  third  century,)  '*  if  Christians  were  di6})osed  to  revenge 
themselves  their  numbers  are  ample,  for  they  prevail  not  in 
this  or  that  province  only,  but  in  all  parts  of  tJie  world.    If- 
they  were  to  combine  and  forsake  the  Roman  Empire^  how 
great  would  be  the  loss.     You  would  be  amazed  at  the  solitude 
that  would  follow."    Pliny  complains,  that  this  superstitioD, 
as  he  calls  it,  had  not  only  overrun  the  cities  in  the  East,  Lot 
had  penetrated  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  templet 
were  deserted,  and  the  victims  for  sacrifice  were  not  bouj^ 
in  the  markets.     PoqJiyry  attributes  the  prevalence  of  disease 
at  Rome  to  the  great  numbers  of  Christians;  "for,  sayshe^ 
^' since  Jesus  began  to  be  worshipped,  no  man  hafi  received  sny 
public  help  or  benefit  from  the  gods."    It  is  at  least  a  notice- 
able fact,  that  the  increase  of  the  Church  in  the  first  centurifii 
was  not  gi*adual,  but  sudden.    That  period  is  remarkable  for 
the  simultaneous  accession  of  great  midtitudes. 

Tlie  favor  of  the  Church's  head  so  largely  dispensed  in  timei 
of  trial  was  withdmwn  when  she  was  taken  under  the  shadov 
of  imperial  patronage.    Tlien  Satan  was  pennitted  to  execute 
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(uuter-device,  and  Anti-Christ  reigned,  drunk  with  the 
.  of  the  saints.  Tlie  witnesses  were  slain  and  scarce  a 
ant  of  the  wilted  fruits  of  Pentecost  was  discernible. 
iTen  in  the  night  of  the  Dark  Ages,  great  preparatory 
OSes  were  being  wrought  by  Ilim  "  whose  way  is  in  tlie 
Gt>d  had  not  even  then  forgotten  to  be  gracious.  At 
^nning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Bohemia  reckoned  its 
y  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of 
Wickliffe,  "the  morning  star  of  the  reformation," 
lied  the  Bible  in  England.  In  the  next  century  IIuss  and 
ne  went  to  the  stake  as  witnesses  to  the  trutli,  and  the 

lighted  by    their  martyrdom,  burned  on  till  Luther 
led  upon  the  stage  and  inaugurated — ^The  Heformation. 
ifl  true  that  there  was  mingled  with  true  religion,  in  the 
;  convulsion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  much  tliat  was  merely 
Leal,  but  it  is  wholly  misunderstood  when  we  fail  to  regard 

a  spiritual  movement,  deep  and  wide-spread,  in  which 
f  thousands  were  added  to  the  Church,  of  such  as  shall  be 
1.    Copious  effusions  of  the  Spirit,  convincing  and  con- 
ing souls,  were  experienced.    Tlie  Reformation  was  another 
^  altogether  than  a  mere  protest  against  the  corruptions  of 
ae.    Luther  did  more  than  preach  against  indulgences  and 
Die  the  looseness  of  priests  and  nuns.     Calvin  had  other 
kthan  to  defend  the  Divine  decrees.    Tlie  correspondence 
lieie  two  Reformers  show  that  much  of  their  time  was 
8&  np  in  directing  the  inquiring,  consoling  the  tempted,  and 
Dg  precisely  the  labor  which  now  devolves  upon  a  minister 
I  season  of  revival,  and  much  of  their  published  writings 
I  intended  for  this  purpose.    They,  with  their  compeers,  felt 
iBielves  employed  in   the   work   of  God,  recognized  the 
•ence  and  life-giving  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  put  fortli  their 
irti  to  bring  the  truth  to  bear  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  in 
pie  dependence  upon  this  heavenly  agent.     It  was  as  a 
ritual  and  not  a  political  movement  that  the  Reformation 
1,  in  spite  of  rack  and  fagot,  firmly  established  within  less 
Q  forty  years  after  its  begiiming,  in  Germany,  France, 
ifaserland,  Holland  and  the  British  Isles.     It  was  essentially 
IpKe-eminently  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  converts 
13 
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to  tlio  tnitli  were  multiplied  as  the  dew  of  the  morning,  and 
popery  was  smitten  with  a  paralysis  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered.  * 

Passing  over  many  things  which  invite  remark,  we  come  to  the  . 
firat  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wlien  evangelical  piety  seemed 
to  have  sunk  to  its  lowest  point.  Moderatism  was  rife  in  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  laxity  in  doctrine  and  practice  prevailed 
to  an  alanning  extent  in  the  establishe<l  Church  of  England, 
and  among  the  Dissenters  there.  The  spirit  which  animated 
the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and  the  English  Xon-confonniets  of 
a  former  day,  seemed  well  nigh  extinct.  A  Avriter  of  the  time 
refers  to  family  prayer  as  a  custom  entirely  neglected  hy  men 
of  any  business  or  station.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  wrote,  in  ITlfl, 
that  ''there  were  more  atheists  among  the  iine  ladies  than 
among  the  lowest  sort  of  nikes."  Ignorance  and  drunkenneM 
were  the  predominant  qualities  of  the  working  classes  in 
England ;  licentiousness  and  infidelity  of  the  higher.  Bishop 
Butler  wroto,  in  ITfJrt,  ""It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be 
taken  for  granted  hy  many  j>er5ons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so 
nmch  as  a  sulyect  of  inquiry;  but  that  it  is  now  at  length  die- 
covered  to  be  fictitious.  And,  accordingly,  they  treat  it  as  if 
in  the  present  age  this  was  an  agi'ced  }H>int  among  all  people 
of  discernment,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  np  as  ft 
principal  subject  of  mirth  aiul  ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way  of 
reprisals  for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  the  pleasures  of  the 
world."  About  the  same  time  Montesipiieu  prot^^sted  tliat  the 
"English  had  no  religion  at  all;  that  he  had  not  enough  for  his 
own  countrymen,  but  too  much  for  the  upper  strata  of  Engliih 
society."  Bishop  Burnet  said  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy, 
that  "they  were  unacquainted  with  the  Bible,  and  did  not 
even  know  the  Church  ('atechism."  Tlieir  fox  hunting  end 
card  playing,  and  other  conformities  to  the  world,  are  remarked 
by  all  writers  of  the  times,  and  even  as  late  as  1780,  Cowper, 
who  was  surely  not  censorious,  said. 

Except  a  few  with  Eli's  spirit  hlest, 
Hophni  and  Phineas  describe  the  rest. 

In  the  American  Colonies  irreligion,  for  obvious  reasons, 
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general  or  ao  extreme  in  ite  manifestations;  yet,  the 
nism  so  prominent  in  tlie  first  settlers  had  in  great 
re  declined)  and  the  daughter  was  closely  copying  after 
ytiher.  • 

I  who  could  have  thought  that  this  was  hut  the  dark  hour 
the  dawn !  God  was  now  raising  up  Wliitfield  and  tlie 
y»  in  England,  and  Edwards  and  the  Tennents  in  America, 
I  great  work  for  the  Church.  Through  their  labors  vast 
UB  of  formalists  and  hypocrites  in  the  Church,  and 
A  hardened  men  in  the  world,  were  brought  to  newness 
.  President  Edwards  says  of  Northampton,  "  so  far  as 
ooking  back,  can  judge,  this  work  appears  to  me  to  have 
it  the  rate  at  least  of  four  persons  in  a  day,  or  near  thirty 
eek,  take  one  with  another,  for  five  or  six  weeks  together, 
ay  be  allowed  to  declare  anything  thai;  appears  to  me 
>le  in  a  thing  of  this  nature,  I  hope  that  more  than  three 
ad  souls  were  savingly  brouglit  home  to  Christ  in  this 
in  the  space  of  half  a  year,  (how  many  more  I  don't 
I  and  about  the  same  number  of  males  and  females." 
eld  says  of  his  labors  at  the  Tabernacle,  "Three  hundred 
Ijy  awakened  souls  were  received  in  one  day,  and  I  believe 
mber  of  notes  (from  inquirers)  exceeded  a  thousand." 
preaching  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Franklin,  who  certainly 
led  no  prejudices  in  favor  of  evangelical  truth,  bore  this 
cable  testimony :  "  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  change 
nade  in  the  manners  of  our  inliabitants.  From  being 
itless  and  indifferent  about  religion,  it  seemed  as  if  all 
>rld  was  growing  religious ;  so  that  one  could  not  walk 
;h  the  town  in  an  evening  without  hearing  psalms  sung 
Brent  families  in  every  street." 

,  by  the  efforts  of  these  men,  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
of  evangelical  religion,  both  in  Britain  and  America, 
is  felt  till  the  present  day.  Especially  has  our  country 
blessed  with  many  and  precious  "times  of  refreshing," 

which  have  been  general,  one  about  the  close  of  the 
mtory,  and   the  other  in  1830,  in  all  of  which  large 
in  have  been  hopefully  converted. 
fiMSt  brought  distinctly  before  us  by  the  above  summary 
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is,  that  God's  mode  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  his  Church 
ifl  not  hy  gradual  accretions,  bnt  by  the  addition  of  rast  mul- 
titudes at  once,  and  eopions  outpourings  of  his  grace  upon  ex- 
tensive diAtricts  of  country.  Li  the  same  way  it  is  again  and 
again  declared  in  proi)liecy,  that  the  latter  day  glory  will  be 
bmught  about.  Tliere  are  reasons  for  this  way  of  dealing, 
some  at  least  of  which  we  can  rea<lily  j)erceive,  but  on  the 
discussion  of  which  we  caimot  now  enter. 

We  proceed  to  9\^f\k  of  the  great  awakening  so  generallj 
diffused  through  our  country.  Tliis  movement  differs  in  some 
re>iii)ectB  from  most  of  the  previous  revivals  which  the  Chnrdi 
has  ex\H>rienced,  not  that  it  is  the  work  of  '' another  spirit," 
but  only  a  different  administration  of  the  savw  Spirit.  Let  u 
attempt  to  bring  out  its  distinguishing  features. 

1 .  Its  extent  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  its  characCeristicB. 
It  is  not  Nortlicrn,  nor  Southern,  Eastern  nor  Western;  iti» 
not  metropolitan  nor  rural,  but  tlie  Spirit  has  been  poured  <mt 
upon  all  our  country  in  every  part  of  it.     Even  where  there  are 
no   ingatherings    to   the   Clhurch,   the    attenti«)n   directed  to 
religion,  the  nnu'c  fervid  prayers,  and  more  intense  lougingi  for 
the  prosperity  of  Zion,  show  that  G(Krs  \/ork  is  being  revived. 
From  St.  l^auPs  to  the  Florida  Reefs,  from  the  lumber  re^oiu 
of  Maine  to  the  giJden  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  crowded 
citv  mart^  to  obscure  nooks  in  the  countrv,  the  movement  hfM 
been  felt.     The  literaiy  institutions,  both  male  and  female,  with 
their  thousands  of  precious  youths,  who  are  to  constitute  the 
society,  and  give  tone  to  the  jmblic  opinion  of  coming  yean, 
have  shared  in  the  work,     ("rows  of  ships  far  out  on  the  great 
waters  have  been  .strangely  blessed.     Clerks  in  stores,* ap- 
prentices and  journeymeu  in  workshops  and  printing  offices, 
slaves  on  the   plantatioiiK  of  our  Southern   States,  dignified 
legislative  bodies,  and  persons  of  all  ag(»s,  classes  and  calling^) 
have   felt   the   heavenly   impulsii.     President  Edwards  often 
speaks  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  concerned  as  exj)eriexioed 
through  the  whole  country,  but  our  country  now  is  greatly 
different  both  in  population  and  extent  of  territory  from  what 
it  was  then.     ^Vnd  yet  it  would  be  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  of  the  America  that  now  is,  what  he  said  of  Northampton 
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more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  "  the  whole  town  is  alive  and 
fall  of  God ;"  or  wliat  Harlan  Page  said  of  New  York  in 
1881 :  "The  Lord  appears  now  to  be  coining  down  upon  this 
great  city  to  arouse  his  children  and  to  awaken  emners. 
Ibousands  of  Christians  here  are,  I  think,  praying  as  they 
sever  prayed  before.  Conversions  are  occurring  in  ail  parts  of 
the  city.  Churches  are  daily  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  a 
most  fixed  and  solemn  attention  is  given  to  the  dispensation  of 
the  truth." 

2.  It  is  clearly  and  confessedly  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  It  was  not  gotten  up  by  "  revival  preaehers ;"  it  was 
not  brought  about  by  any  one  man  or  class  of  men.  It  is  not 
the  result  of  protracted  meetings,  or  pre-concerted  measures. 
It  is  in  no  sense  factitious.  Tliere  were  preparatory  processes 
dUstiTictly  visible.  Tlie  commercial  panic,  the  efforts  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  tlie  ordinary  labors  of  the 
ministry,  the  activities  of  private  Christians,  and  other  things, 
luLTe  place  as  instrumentalities,  but  as  efficient  causes  they  are 
Hot  BO  much  as  to  be  named.  The  solemnity  visible  in  the 
prayer  meetings,  the  outward  reformation  of  many,  and  the 
■ctoal  conversion  of  others,  show  it  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but 
«the  Lord's  doing." 

3.  The  order  and  quiet  which  has  marked  this  revival  is 
4NmBtantly  spoken  of  in  newspapers  and  in  private  circles,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  all  the  previous  works  of  grace.  The 
extrevagances  of  manner  and  sjiirit,  the  animal  excitement, 
tlie  ebullitions  of  zeal  without  knowledge,  which  liave  been  so 
prominent  in  previous  awakenings,  are  scarcely  discernible  in 
this.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  these  tilings  has  stopped 
die  mouths  of  adversaries,  and  left  us  no  occasion  to  discuss 
Ae  question,  how  much  of  these  may  consist  with  the  genuine 
"warlingB  of  grace. 

4.  Tlie  absence  of  sectarian  feeling  is  another  pleasing 
feature.  Christians  have  laid  aside  the  shibboleth  of  party, 
«iid  both  ministers  and  laymen  have  associated  themselves  as 
-femtLien  of  one  household,  servants  of  a  common  master,  and 
eonyerged  their  energies,  as  they  never  did  before,  to  the  one 
iNunieM  of  saving  souls.  /The  elder  brother,  who  would  not  go 
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in  when  lie  heard  the  music  and  dancing  in  behalf  of  the 
returned  prodigal,  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  The  spirit 
which  would  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  those  who  fol- 
lowed not  with  us,  may  not  yet  be  extinct,  but  has  certainly 
been  kept  in  the  back  ground  in  this  revival.  Never  have  the 
evangelical  denominations  of  our  country  acted  together  bo 
generally,  and  so  harmoniously,  as  in  the  present  work. 

6.  The  respect  shown  to  it  by  the  world  is  a  noteworthy 
characteristic,  and  has  often  been  mentioned.  Tlie  readinen 
of  worldly  men  to  lend  their  aid  in  furnishing  facilities  for  pro- 
moting it,  could  be  illustrated  by  numerous  instances.  Tie 
disposition  of  men  to  leave  their  stores,  their  offices  and  work- 
shops, at  the  very  busiest  hour  of  the  day,  to  attend  upon  a 
prayer-meeting,  is  something  now  among  our  enterprizing  and 
money-loving  people.  In  all  places,  public  or  private,  where 
people  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  we  hear  it 
spoken  of,  and  that  respectfully.  Tlie  secular  press,  with  a 
unanimity  that  is  unparalleled,  speak  kindly  of  it,  and  devote 
large  space  to  detailing  the  facts  connected  with  it.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  newspapers,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
exhibit  the  ])ublic  opinion  of  our  country,  and  do  it  more  folly 
here  than  in  any  other  land,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark,  in  this 
sign  of  the  times,  an  omen  for  good. 

6.  Tlie  absence  ot*  opposition,  though  intimately  connected 
with  what  we  have  jnst  said,  deserves  to  be  singled  out  for 
specific  mention.  ''These  men  are  full  of  new  wine,"  was  the 
language  in  which  a  thoughtless  world  greeted  the  apostles, 
when  endowed  with  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Accuser  of  the  brethren  let  loose  a  thousand  tongues  of  slander 
upon  Luther  and  his  compeers.  Whitfield  was  not  only 
opposed  by  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  who  sought  to  disturb 
his  meetings,  but  the  Scceders  of  Scotland,  the  great  body  of 
the  English  Church,  both  Established  and  Dissenting,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Presbyterians  of  America,  placed  them- 
selves in  the  front  rank  of  opposition  to  his  labors.  They 
gibbeted  him  in  the  public  prints,  denounced  him  in  ecdes- 
astical  judicatories,  shut  him  out  of  their  Churches,  and  did  iD 
manner  of  evil  against  him.    But  we  have  fallen  upon  other 
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times.  We  Iiave  no  Jauncs  and  Jambres  among  ns.  In  a  way 
most  man^elloug,  and  which  we  can  explain,  only  by  a  reference 
to  the  direct  putting  fortli  of  Divine  restraints  .upon  the  minds 
of  men,  all  opposition  is  hushed.  The  few  attempts  to  dis- 
parage it  which  have  been  made  are  positively  too  contemptible 
for  notice. 

7.  We  have  reser\'cd  for  the  last  what  we  regard  as  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  this  revival — the  prominence  given  to 
Bocial  prayer.  Tlie  words  of  Zecliariali  are  literally  verified : 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  It  shall  yet  come  to  pass  that 
there  shall  come  people,  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities. 
And  the  inhabitants  of  one  city  shall  go  to  another,  saying, 
Let  us  go  speedily  to  pray  before  the  Ix)nl,  and  to  seek  the 
Lord  of  hosts;  I  will  go  also.  Yea,  many  people  and  strong 
nations  shall  come  to  seek  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  Jerusalem,  and 
to  pray  before  tlie  Lord.  Zech.  8:  2C>-22.  Leaving  their 
business  or  pleasures  in  the  week  day  and  assembling  together, 
not  to  hear  some  great  man  preach,  or  witness  some  pompous 
ceremony,  but  for  the  simple  purpose  of  looking  into  each 
other^s  faces  for  sympathy,  and  then  pouring  out  their  hearts 
together  around  the  throne  of  grace.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Christians  should  pray,  and  pray  in  concert,  but  it  is  a  wonder 
that  these  simple  services  should  be  attended  upon  so  eagerly 
by  such  vast  numbers  of  worldly  men,  who  seem  so  intensely 
interested,  and  all  this,  not  the  novelty  of  a  passing  hour,  but 
persevered  in  for  months  without  any  abatement,  but  rather 
perceptible  increase.  Concerted  prayer,  as  an  ordinance  of 
Gh>d's  house,  has  not  occupied  heretofore  tliat  place  in  the 
Church,  nor  in  the  estimation  of  Christian  people,  which  the 
Bible  assigns  it,  and  which  God  intended  it  should  have.  It  is 
no  where,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  subordinated  to  tlie 
ministry  of  the  Word.  Were  the  scenes  of  Pentecost  attri- 
butable to  Peter's  preaching?  Tliis  was  an  important  link  in 
the  chain,  but  we  must  follow  it  back  to  that  "  upper  room,'' 
wbere  the  apostles,  with  the  women,  continued  with  one  accord 
in  prayer  and  supplication — ^Tfte  Model  Prayer-Meetixo.  A 
ftill  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject  would  take  more 
i^ace  than  we  can  here  devote  to  it,  and  we  dismiss  it  now  with 
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the  Hiiij^lc  assertion,  tliat  the  great  leBsoii  to  tlic  churches,  by 
this  revival,  is  the  importance  and  i»()weu  of  social  prater, 
wliich  we  earnestly  hope  the  whole  of  Christendom  Avill  have 
the  grace  to  read  and  understand. 

"We  do  believe,  and  think  we  can  show,  good  grounds  for 
cherishing  the  conviction  that,  at  least  in  these  United  States, 
we  are  ])repared  for  a  state  of  things  in  reference  to  religion, 
of  which  the  ])resent  awakening,  wonderful  as  it  lias  been,  id 
only  as  the  twilight  to  meridian  brightness.  We  rejoice 
greatly  in  what  has  been  done,  but  much  more  do  we  rejoice 
in  the  yet  greater  things  which  we  fondly  hope  are  about  to  be 
done.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  can  see  good  reasons  why  the 
progress  of  the  Church,  in  former  periods,  should  have  been 
slow;  why,  after  being  greatly  exalted,  she  should  be  let  alone 
to  sink  into  indiiference  and  worldliness;  why  she  should  be 
subjected  to  the  fiercest  ])ersecuti()ns;  why  the  combined  forces 
of  earth  and  hell  shouhl  l>e  permitted  to  do  their  utmost 
against  her.  Hut  these  reasons  do  not  aj)]>ear  to  exist  now  and 
here.  In  what  furnace  are  her  powers  of  endurance  yet  to  be 
tested;  what  voice  of  slan<ler  has  she  not  outlived ;  what  form 
of  erix>r  has  she  vet  to  fonfront;  what  T)hase  of  iniidelitv  luis 
yet  to  be  al)aslied  before  her  rebukes?  She  has  fought  her 
great  battles  and  gjiined  the  victory  in  every  iield,  and  sigainst 
every  foe;  and  why  should  she  not  now  have  her  promised 
triumph  i  There  is  not,  at  this  day,  in  any  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  a  controversy  which  awakens  general  iiitei:ost.  The 
doctrines  of  grace — the  leading  ])rinci])les  of  evangelicul  truth- 
are  too  lirmlv  established  throufi:hout  (In'istendom  ever  to  be 
overthrown.  Their  diffusion  niay  be  hindered,  but  cannot 
again  be  endangered,  and  we  dismiss  every  fear  in  reference  to 
their  ultimate  triumj)h,  as  the  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One. 
There  are  no  perversions  of  the  faith  upheld  with  zeal  and 
ability.  Corrupt  forms  of  Christianity  are  dwindling  and  fast 
losing  their  influence  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Tlie  as- 
perities of  sect  are  wearing  away,  and  the  different  denomi- 
nations no  longer  regard  themselves  as  pitted  against  each 
other,  but  rather  as  separate  battalions  under  one  leader  and 
commander.    There  is  now  more  concerted  action,  and  more 
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Armonions  feeling,  among  evangelical  Christians  of  different 
Ames,  than  there  ever  lias  been ;  not  that  they  are  giving  up 
lieir  denominational  distinctions,  but  they  are  renouncing  ex- 
lusiveness  and  bigotry,  and  that  is  all  we  care  for.  If  we 
)ok  into  the  political  and  social  condition  of  our  countiy  we 
an  find  nothing  like  it  hi  the  past.  The  attention  of  the  public 
.  not  absorbed  with  any  political  or  social  question,  as  it  often 
BS  been  in  previous  years.  It  is  strangely  true  that  men 
innot  be  interested  in  any  thing  else  than  in  things  that 
mcem  them  as  moral  and  accountable  beings.  When  all 
lese  things  are  viewed,  in  coimection  with  God's  oft-declared 
orpose  to  convert  the  world,  we  cannot  fail  to  regard  them  as 
idications  that  "  the  time  to  favor  Zion — ^yea,  the  set  time — 
■8  come.'' 

Out  soul  glows  witli.  tlie  thought,  that  the  Head  of  the 
bnrch  designs  to  make  tliis  country  a  prominent  instniment 
L  bringing  forward  the  latter-day  glory.  It  wa^^  the  bold  ut- 
srance  of  a  faivseeing  man,*  more  than  an  Imndred  years  ago: 
lod  has  already  put  that  lionor  u])on  the  other  continent,  that 
iSirbt  was  bom  there  literally,  and  there  made  the  purchase  of 
edemption;  so  as  Providence  observes  a  kind  of  equal  distri- 
ration  of  things,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  great  spiritual  birth 
3f  Christ,  and  the  most  glorious  application  of  redemption,  is  to 
b^n  in  this.  K  he  could  see  our  country  as  it  now  exists,  and 
e<mtemplate  its  relations  to  the  other  govennnents  of  the  earth, 
bow  greatly  would  this  conjecture  be  strengthened.  Our  geo- 
graphical position,  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  our  extent 
rf  territory,  our  plentiful  hai'vest^,  our  growing  commerce,  our 
cnterprizing  people,  our  free  government,  our  common  language, 
€Qr  educational  facilities,  our  noble  charities,  our  churches  en- 
jojing  the  protection,  but  untrammeled  by  alliance  with  the 
State,  the  general  diffusion  of  the  means  of  grace,  our  Missionary 
operations,  our  past  historj*^,  where  the  hand  of  a  benignant 
Providence  is  so  often  and  so  distinctlv  visible — all  these  mark 
»Ofut  for  great  things,  for  a  prominent  place  in  the  future  of 
file  world's  history. 

*  Edwards. 

14 
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Biippoee  that  oiir  wisest  stateeoien  have  not  yet  caught 
«  of  the  bright  deetiiiy  which  awaits  ne  afi  a  Cluietif 
,     Wliat  God  iTiteinlft  to  do  with  the  effete  and  rotU 
isms  of  the  East,  or  with  tho  onateaciy  aiid  Gonpel-hatii 
L'hieH  of  Europe,  we  pretend  not  tc\  say,  only  that  lie  v 
m,  mill  overturn,  and  overturn,  until  they  are  prepan 
;  truth.     But  the  revohitions,  hotli  eccledastical  bi 
v-hich  will  have  to  he  gone  tlirough  there,  will  not  1 
I  here.     In  thoBc  reapectfl  onr  United  States  are  read 
achinery  is  in  working  order.     It  only  remains  that  tJ 
!  power  bo  applied ;  that  the  Spirit  of  Lifts  ajid  Pow 
;e  every  part,  and  fill  to  the  uttemioet  every  capaoit 
le  energies  of  the  Church  be  developed ;  that  overy  od 
tie  ininister  to  the  lowliest  slave,  in  his  own  sphere  ai 
obey  the  coiuuiand  of  the  great  householder,  "go  wo, 
in  my  vineyard,"     We  do  not  need  another  Gospel ;  v 
need  a  Spirit  of  more  grace,  or  tendenieea,  or  energ; 
)  we  need  motives  to  action  more  numeroini  or  mo 
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b  is  fired  with  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  all  whose  energies 
Kmeentrated  at  all  times,  with  singleness  of  purpose,  to  the 
iiing  of  doing  the  will,  and  promoting  tlie  glory  of  the 
Mir,  is  an  experiment  we  verily  believe  yet  to  be  tried.  If 
be  an  exception,  he  is  the  only  one  which  the  liistory  of 
Muat  affords.  While  his  example  deserves  to  be  studied 
followed,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  nearly  it  may  be 
id  by  those  who  are  furnished  only  with  the  ordinary  ope- 
QB  of  the  Spirit,  but  who  certainly  enjoy  brighter  light, 
live  in  more  propitious  times.  If  we  have  yet  to  learn 
;  even  one  man  can  effect,  how  can  we  even  conceive  of 
Qsnlts  to  be  produced  by  the  concerted  movements  ^d 
>ined  forces  of  the  whole  Church — ^by  the  millions  of  loyal 
bB  and  reatly  hands  throughout  Cliristendom,  or  even  in 
own  country!  When  God  made  the  natural  world,  he 
d  it  out  of  nothing,  but  when  he  comes  to  build  the  walls 
srosalem,  he  finds  the  material  furnished  and  workmen 
Y  for  the  labor — materials  which  he  has  furnished,  and 
anen  whom  he  has  made  ready  by  his  power  and  grace. 
repeat  it,  then,  and  we  do  it  with  emphasis,  that  what  the 
Xih  now  needs,  is  simply  a  ^uIUt  developjnent  of  the 
fiee  whi<:h  she  now  h/is  in  possession.  Let  this  be  realized 
i{xroximated,  (as  it  is  now  being  approximated,)  and  Zion 
.  have  put  on  her  strength ;  the  rebuke  of  God's  people 
.  be  taken  away  from  oft'  all  the  earth ;  the  glorious  things 
en, of  the  city  of  the  living  God  will  be  speedily  realized ; 
intended  influence  upon  those  without  will  be  fully 
feed ;  God's  Kingdom  will  come,  and  the  whole  world  be 
1  with  his  glory. 

'e  are  fully  persuaded  that,  under  the  application  of  the 
»  which  the  Church  now  has,  (always  including  in  our  idea 
le  Church,  not  only  ordinances  of  Christ's  appointment, 
1I0O  the  presence  of  the  life-giving  Spirit,)  many  impedi- 
fas  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  which  now  seem  moun- 
I,  will  dwindle  into  mole-hills,  and  many  things  which  we 
deplore  in  the  Cluirch  itself,  will  slough  oft'  and  be  seen 
loare.  The  wise  physician  expends  his  skill  and  medicine 
L  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  does  not  assail  merely  out- 
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ward  manifestation.  Tliis  latter,  tbougli  inconvenient,  or  eren 
painful  to  tlie  patient,  will,  lie  knows,  in  due  time  disappear,  if 
tlie  source  from  whence  it  comes  be  dried  up.  Let  the  minister 
beware  lest  he  spend  his  strength  in  vain,  who  directs  his 
energies  to  excrescences — who  does  only  the  surface  work.  It 
is  the  trutli  that  makes  free,  and  the  grand  work  of  the  minister 
is  to  hold  forth  the  Word  of  life.  "  Bv  manifestations  of  the 
truth,  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God."  ]le  may  he  called  to  rebuke  and  to  expoie 
corruption,  but  this  is  by  no  manner  of  means  his  chief  office; 
he  is  to  bring  the  truth  in  its  native  force,  and  life,  and  siin- 
p%ity,  in  direct  contact  with  the  hearts  of  men.  Let  this 
great  work  of  liis  ministry  be  done  with  earnest  and  believing 
zeal  by  every  ambai>sadur  of  Christ !  And  let  the  many  and 
pressing  motives  resting  upon  all  of  God's  people  eveiywhere, 
and  at  all  times,  to  make  personal  and  unceasing  efforts  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  be  clearlv  and  full v  set  before  them  1  Bv 
the  grace  of  God  they  cannot  fail  to  respond,  in  yet  greater 
diligence  and  activity,  than  they  have  ever  put  forth. 

What  God  is  able  to  <lo,  and  intends  to  do  for  the 
world  through  the  Church,  is  a  thought  which  deserves  to  be 
carefully  pondere<l  at  this  juncture.  Think  of  the  arm  that  is 
full  of  power;  able  to  accomplish  all  His  jmrposes,  and  to  fulfil 
all  His  promises,  even  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  that  we  are  able  to  ask  or  think ;  of  the  boundless  stores  rf 
grace  treasured  up  in  Christ;  the  efficacy  of  his  blood;  the 
power  of  his  Si)irit ;  his  absolute  dominion 'over  all  Tiiixoel 
In  estinuiting  what  (rod  can  do,  or  will  do,  we  have  a  more 
sure  guide  than  the  record  uf  what  he  has  done.  With  the 
light  of  inspired  prophecy,  we  can  look  with  open  prospect 
into  the  future  of  the  Churcirs  history.  It  is  not  like  the  past, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  groaning  under  the  inm 
wheel  of  power,  overgrown  with  the  rank  weeds  of  heresy,  and 
weighed  down  under  a  load  of  hypocrisy  and  formality  in  her 
own  bosom.  Our  eyes  oi)en  upon  other  scenes  in  looking  to 
the  future.  We  see  Zion  rising  from  the  dust  and  putting  on 
her  beautiful  garments;  all  organizations  of  error  and  8upe^ 
stitution  swept  away,  and  all  false  doctrines  exploded  and  le^ 
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id;  the  voice  of  strife  brought  low,  and  God's  people 
one  heart  and  way,  that  they  may  fear  liim  forever. 
5  kings,  and  all  in  authority,  bringing  their  glory  and 
g  all  tlieir  influence  in  favor  of  pure  religion ;  all  nations 
rledging  the  divinity  of  the  Gospel,  and  imbibing  and 
ig  in  its  truths;  converts  gathered  "in  flocks,  as  clouds 
\  doves  to  their  windows."  We  see  all  her  reproach 
iway,  the  days  of  her  mourning  ended,  and  all  worldly 
ts  vieing  witli  each  other  in  heaping  honors  upon  her. 
I  commerce,  wealth,  station,  learning  and  science,  pouring 
aried  tributes  into  her  lap.  We  see  her  people  "  all 
►us,"  piety  pervading  and  controlling  all  secular  businegs, 
le  conmion  utensils  of  life  dedicated  to  holy  purposes. 
J  the  fetters  of  ignorance  broken  from  the  lowliest,  and 
>dge  increased  in  the  earth.  We  behold  types  of 
an  character  diftering  greatly  from  what  is  now  common, 
Id  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old,  tlie  feeble  shall  be  as 
and  a  little  one  sliall  become  a  thousand.  We  see  the 
F  grace  widening  and  deepening,  salvation  running  down 
eets,  waters  to  swim  in,  a  river  that  cannot  be  passed 
We  see  the  earth  becoming  abundantly  fruitful,  and 
ides  of  the  sore  calamities  which  prevailed  taken  away, 
universal  blessing  of  God  upon  the  whole  world  ot 
ad  through  the  Church — upon  their  bodies  and  souls, 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  interests;  and  God  shall 
over  tliem,  as  a  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  his  bride. 
ar  songs  from  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth,  even  glory 
righteous ;  yea,  more,  a  great  voice  of  much  people  in 
I,  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the 
rf  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings, 
,  Alleluia ;  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.  But 
mot  depict  a  hundredth  part  of  what  prophecy  unfolds 
eye  of  faith.  Let  him  that  readeth,  understand!  Let 
kings  be  studied  more  and  more,  be  engraven  upon  the 
of  God's  people,  and  stand  forth  as  certainties  towards 
their  eflTorts  and  prayers  should  be  directed !  Our  hope 
I  upon  two  immutable  things,  the  Word  and  oath  of  the 
'  God.    ^'A8  truby  aa  lUve^  all  the  ewih  shaU  hejiUed 
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with  the  glo)^j  of  the  Lordi!'^    Ilatli  ho  spoken,  and  sliall  he  not 
make  it  good  ? 

It  18  too  early  to  sum  up  tlic  results  of  a  work  which  is  yet 
in  its  incipiency,  nay,  they  cannot  be  fully  reached  on  earth, 
but  will  doubtless  furnish  mines  of  research,  to  be  fiillj 
explored  in  the  heavenly  state.  Still,  much  has  been  done, 
and  much  more  is  in  process  of  being  done,  which  can  bccadlj 
noted.  Tliousands  of  souls  have  already  been  converted  to 
God — saved  from  hell  and  made  to  taste  the  joy's  of  redeeming 
love.  And  if  there  had  only  been  so  much  as  one,  it  would 
have  over-paid  a  million-fold  the  thought,  and  effort,  and  time) 
'villiich  have  been  expended  in  this  re^aval.  Tliousands  more  of 
worldly,  unconverted  men,  have  been  impressed  with  tlie 
thought,  as  they  never  were  before,  that  there  is  a  reality  in 
the  religion  of  tlu^  Bible,  and  this  impression  may,  in  manj 
cases,  ripen  into  deep  conviction  and  ultimate  conversion. 
Hypocrites  are  seeing  the  sandy  basis  of  their  ho|>e8,  and  are 
seeking  the  sure  foundation.  The  large  numbers  of  young  men 
brought  into  the  ('hurcli,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon 
nearly  all  the  C/olleges  of  our  land,  is  a  noticeable  feature  in  the 
great  work;  and  Providence  would  seem  plainly  to  design 
crowding  our  Tlieological  Seminaries  so  as  to  meet  the  loud 
and  earnest  calls  for  more  ministt^rs,  with  wliich  all  the  churches 
have  been  resounding  for  years  past.  God  has  a  great  harvest, 
and  he  is  now  sending  forth  the  laborers  to  gather  it.  Manja 
drowsv  minister  has  already  been  shaken  out  of  his  sloth  and 
'  worldliness ;  and  the  sinking  hearts  and  flagging  energicB  of 
othei's,  complaining,  *'  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report," 
have  been  revived,  fresh  ardor  lighted  up  within  tliem,  and 
their  efficiency  increased  an  hundred  fohl.  Everj'  pastor  has, 
without  doubt,  felt  and  mourned  over  it  as  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  that  his  labors  were  not 
seconded  by  the  prayers  and  efforts  of  his  own  i)eople.  For 
the  want  of  this  co-o[)eration  on  their  part,  much  of  wliat  he 
does  is  as  water  spilled  upon  the  ground,  and  much  more  of 
what  he  might  do  is  left  undone.  Tlie  inconsistencies  and 
faithlessness  of  professors,  and  the  backwardness  of  those  who 
are  trae  Cliristians  to  come  up  to  the  measure  of  their  dut^, 
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bave  ever  stood  as  huge  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  Church's 
progress.  This  hindrance  is  now  being  taken  out  of  the  way. 
rhe  soldiers  of  the  Cross  are  rallying  to  the  banner  of  the 
Daptain  of  Salvation.  Christians  are  showing  themselves  live 
men  and  working  men.  God's  people  arc  being  (juickened, 
snd  their  energies  developed,  after  a  manner  hitherto  imex- 
unpled;  opportunities  of  usefulness  are  being  improved,  which 
irere  formerly  left  to  slip  by  disregarded;  effort  is  being 
poshed  forth  to  the  highways  and  hedges;  places  are  now 
Ebiind  accessible  to  Cliristian  labor,  which  were  thought  barred 
igainst  entrance.  An  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  missionary 
work,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  which  it  particularly  needed, 
and  the  fruits  of  which  will  be  gathered  after  many  days. 
fiigotry,  sloth,  worldliness,  and  all  forms  of  selfishness  in  the 
Qhurch,  have  received  a  rebuke,  from  which,  we  pray  God, 
Ihey  may  never  recover. 

All  tlie^e  are  things  in  which  the  finger  of  God  must  be  seen, 
lad  for  which  God  must  be  thanked  bv  every  Christian  heart ! 
Let  ufl  rejoice  in  them,  every  one  I  l^et  our  mouth  be  filled 
with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing!  For  what  lias 
been  done,  let  us  thank  God  and  take  courage  1 

And  yet,  we  rejoice  not  so  much  in  this  as  in  tlie  state  of 
preparation  in  which  die  Church  is  manifestly  being  placed. 
For  accomplishing  a  thousand-fold  more  than  has  yet  been 
effected.  Tlie  imrepealed  command  of  her  ascending  Lord  is, 
"go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature."  She  dare  not  slacken  her  energies  nor  restrain  her 
prayers,  while  so  much  as  one  of  our  race,  however  insigni- 
ficant or  distant,  remains  unsaved.  She  is  now  being  brought 
to  Bee  her  duty,  to  understand  her  mission,  to  feel  her  respon- 
nbility,  and  to  concentrate  her  energies  upon  her  proper  work. 

Here  is  a  vision  for  the  eye  of  faith.  Behold  a  white  cloud, 
and  upon  the  cloud  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,  having 
«pon  his  head  a  golden  crown,  and  in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle, 
nd  a  voice  comes  to  him,  "  Thrant  in  thy  mcHe  and  rcap^for 
ike  time  is  corne  for  thee  to  r cap ^  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is 
ripe.'' 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OP  1858. 

The  mcetinp^  of  the  higliest  judicatory  of  our  Americn 
Presbyterian  Church  is  worthy  of  being  clironicled  in  our 
Theological  journals,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  its  lessons 
more  deeply  on  their  readers,  and  adding  haply  to  the  pe^ 
petuation  of  its  history. 

Tlie  Assembly  convened  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Ghnrcli, 
(of  which  the  liev.  U.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  is  pastor,)  in  the  city  of 
Xew  Orleans,  on  tlu;  (Uh  of  May,  1S58,  and  was  opened  with 
a  sermon  by  tlie  Ilev.  Cortland  Van  Ilensellaer,  I).  D.,  the 
Moderator  of*  the  last  Asi?emblv.  It  met  under  iavorable 
anspices.  For  montlis,  almost  throughout  its  entire  extent,  the 
Church  had  been  visited,  if  not  with  thenu)st  unexampled, yet 
with  unusual  intluences  of  tlie  Divine  Spirit,  and  these  seemed 
in  a  measure  to  accompany  the  delegates  as  tlkcy  journeyed  oA 
towards  the  i)lace  of  their  convocation.  Wherever  they  met 
together  in  controlling  numbers,  on  the  steamboats  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Alabama,  they  still  engaged  in  those  religiom 
services  in  which  they  had  bet?n  occupied  for  so  many  weeks  at 
home, — to  their  own  great  enjoyment,  and  the  manifest  good  of 
others.  It  is  a  plejisant  reminiscence,  for  example,  to  that  band, 
near  a  hundred  in  number,  who  passe<l  down  the  Mississippi,— 
this  year,  asserting,  by  its  overilowing  floods,  it*  right  to  the 
name  "Father  of  Waters," — that  they  enjoyed  on  the  steamer 
City  of  2fi'?riphin,  unusual  religious  services;  that,  by  an  a^ 
rangement  with  the  Ca})tain,  remunerating  him  by  a  payment 
of  $500  for  hi^  loss  of  time  and  the  increased  expenses  of  his 
trip,  they  lay  by  over  the  Sabbath  at  Lake  Providence,  cele- 
brating the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  little  Church  there,  and 
inviting  them  to  their  own  worship  on  board  the  steamer  in  the 
evenhig.     Well  might  they  "  record,"  as  they  did,  with  pro- 
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iind  gratitude  to  Divine  ProvidiMice,  the  fact,  that  their 
)yage  "has  heen  one  of  iimisual  interest  and  agreeablenef^s, 
id  that  all  its  inei<lents  tend  to  awaken  gratitude  to  (rod, 
easant  memorieri  of  their  Captain  and  his  adjutants,  and  the 
reetest  recollections  o\'  one  another,  and  vf  the  delightful 
llowfihip,  religious  and  social,  -which  thcv  had  enjoyed." 
Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  ronnnittce  (»f  Arrangements, 
lio,  bent  on  their  hospitable  errand,  boanled  the  boat  as  it 
line  into  jHjrt  at  Xew  Orleans,  to  find  n*)  one  except  the  boat- 
inds  on  deck,  a  surprise  pleasantly  explained,  when  they 
nnd  the  passengers  engage<l  in  their  last  religious  service 
dow.  Tliat  they  came  together  in  a  state  of  mind  so  religious 
id  tender,  may,  in  part,  account  for  the  unusual  harmony  and 
ijoyment  of  so  large  a  l»ody  of  men,  ]nc»st  of  whom  were 
rangerg  to  each  other. 

orENINO    SKRMON. 

The  Moderator's  sermon,  from  rid  Cor.  ].*>:  11,  '*  Be  of  one 
oind;  live  in  peace;  and  the  God  of  love  an<l  ])eace  shall  be 
rtth  von,'-  and  his  subiect.  '•  Tnitv,  Pcac(\  and  Blessedness;'^ 
firat  unity,  then  peace,  then  blessedness."  were  well  suited  to 
eighten  these  feelings.  T)ee})ly  touching  M*as  his  allusion  to 
lie  dead  of  the  last  eventful  vear: 

"Fathers,  and  Brethren  of  the  (rencral  Assemblv,  I  claim 
our  indulgence  before  closing  this  discourse,  while  I  appeal, 
a  behalf  of  unity  and  peac(\  in  the  nanu^  of  the  faithful  dead 
a  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  gone  to  slecj>  sinre  our  meeting  last 
'ear  in  Lcxin«:ton.  Tliev  have  done  with  all  the  laboi-s,  strifes. 
emptations,  cares  of  earth.  They  have  gone  up  to  *the  Geue- 
nl  Assemblv  and  Church  of  the  lirst-born,  whose  names  are 
ratten  in  Heaven."  Tlu^  venerable  form  of  Father  Moo<ly, 
iaint-like  and  lamb-like,  will  never  more  l»less  his  brethren 
unong  the  springs  of  Pennsylvania.  Auld,  of  Florida,  gifted 
in  mind  and  heart,  and  abundant  in  nn'ssionary  labors,  even  to 
Ike  overburdening  of  a  frail  frame;  his  body  shall  yet  be  full 
of  vigor,  and  his  crown  wear  the  evergreen  of  Heaven. 
Shannon,  of  Ohio,  earnest  in  life,  was  no  less  earnest  to  depart 
■nd  to  dwell  beside  the  river  that  makes  glad  tlie  city  of  our 
15 
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God.  Finli'V,  of  Alal){unji,  lo«^ic;il,  oainlid,  open-hearted,  vas 
wasted  by  disease,  until  Iiis  noble  intelleet  became  impaired; 
hut  he  reeowred  his*  rea'i<Mi  in  the  verv  hcmr  before  hi»  final 
dejjartuiv,  and  soarnl  away  into  fuIhieB*s  of  lii^ht.  Kdmnnds, 
of  New  elersev,  voutbfullv  (.•nrrtirrtie,  with  all  the  clothinff  of 
awd  Inimilitv,  went  awav  in  tlu*  vifjor  (»f  veal's*  into  the  land 
where  work  i*  n(»  niort*  t(»il.  TVar  l>aniel  I'aker,  of  the  Lc)ne 
Htar  State,  witli  hi**  tongue  of  truth  an<l  heart  of  flame,  J»hall 
no  nn»re  [>reach  »IesuH  on  earth,  either  in  the  nc^w  cnr  m  the 
'bh'ssetl  oltl  State!*:"  but  hundreds  of  H-tars  shall  flat»h  the  lififht 
of  C-hristV  irh>rv  fr<»iu  Ids  cniwn  <»f  reinieinff.  Deruellc  was 
Btniek  down  bv  tlie  visitati<»n  (»f  (tod  in  the  wiM)ds' of  Tforth 
( 'aroiina,  like  a  Voweriuir  pine  rivi»n  bv  a  thunder-bolt.  Wvlie, 
(►f  Tennes'iee,  was  wrapped  away  frt»ni  the.H>  seenet?  of  dark- 
ness  in   t]»e  h«»]v  ni\>terv  uf  a  sorr«»wful   and    unsearchable 

•'       t         t 

Providence.  Uruwn.  tK'-ciMided  from  that  noldc*  i*piritiial 
anee^^try  4»f  Vir^^iiiia,  whieli  i>  hit'tier  than  the  lM»ast  of  worMlv 
p'liealoj^y,  has  ;^t»ne  to  tlu'  felloW'^hip  of  'the  iirfit-boni  of 
every  creature." 

Ou  (Tauire.-"  banks,  *wliere  every  prosjx'ct  [deaiHV,  and  only 
man  is  vile,"  behold  a  coiupany  of  b(»h>ved  mi^^Hionaric* 
awaitin«r  death  with  meek  and  midaunted  spirit,  befon»  the 
<louble  threaten! n«::s  of  lirahma's  veu«j:ence.  and  the  falBe 
])rophet"s  curse.  The  senMie  diirnity  <»f  the  <li.-ciides  of  the 
Lord  in  the  hour  of  dauL^cT,  exacts,  as  with  the  autlioritv  of 
their  kini^,  tbrbearamn*  from  the  wonted  j)er.<(»nal  indii^niticft. 
The  last  prayer  is  ottered  tVoui  submissive  an<l  exultant  hearts, 
and,  incense-like,  it  is  wafted  to  heaven,  while  the  dark  gmuke 
of  murderous  uni>ketrv  ]»alls  the  dead  bodies  i>f  Kreeman,and 
Campbell,  and  McMidlin.  ami  fl(»hnson.  r>lessed  folh»wen5of 
tlie  martvred  Stephen!  l»i»tbre  ve  *fell  asleep,'  saw  ve  not 
'the  heavens  openetl,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing  at  the  right 
hand  of  (iod  f 

All  thesi'  ministers  of  the  Chureh,  with  a  score  of  others,  not 
less  fait ht'ul,  who  have  died  durinj^;  the  year,  and  whope  me- 
morials will  survive  the  scrolling  up  of  time,  admonish  all  of 
us,  who  renuiin,  of  our  duty  and  our  doom — of  the  Divinecon- 
tin^encies,  w-hich,  in  another  year,  may  make  as  strange  ee- 
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Lections  of  death — iinexpecte<l  always  to  the  living,  l)ut,  by 
Grod's  grace,  made  welcome  to  the  dying. 

Fathers  and  brethren!  Kn<jw  we  not,  that  these  departed 
servants;  of  Christ,  could  they  retm'n  to  earth,  would  'seek 
peace  and  purt^ue  itT  Oh  I  how  the  visions  of  heaven  iiurtuix* 
unitT  and  love  I  Soon  our  own  earthly  labors  will  end,  and  we 
be  laid  hi  the  grave,  with  guarded  rej[>use,  until  the  resurrection. 
For  us,  pastoral  relations,  church  sessions,  ])resbyteries,  synods, 
uid  general  assemblies,  will  very  su(ni  be  n<»  more.  In  the 
name  of  mortals  readv  to  be  transfi«i:ure(l  into  immortalitv. 
In  the  name  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  in  the 
name  of  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  the  Lord  of  all, 
'whose  blood  speaks  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel,' 1 
beseech  you  to  be  unite<l  in  the  truth,  and  to  love  one  another. 
'Be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace,  and  tlie  God  of  love  and  peace 
shall  be  with  von.'  " 

ELKCTION  OK  MODKKATOK  AND  AITKNOAXCK. 

Tlie  Assembly  was  (organized,  and  proceeded  to  tlie  election 
of  a  Moderator.  Dr.  AVilllam  A.  Scott,  of  California,  receiving 
106  votes;  Ur.  George  Howe, of  Soutli  Carolina,  58  votes;  and 
Dr.  R.  L.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  o8  votes.  Dr.  Scott  was  <leclared 
elected,  and,  with  a  few  approjjriate  renuirks,  enti^red  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office.  The  Itev.  1).  X.  »lunkin,  1).  D.,  L.  J. 
Halsey,  D.  D.,  and  llevs.  E.  E.  Seelye  and  E.  Emerson,  were 
nominated  for  the  office  of  Ti'mporarv  Clerk.  The  vote  re- 
sulted in  the  electioiiot*  He  v.  Dr.  Junkin  to  this  office. 

Two  new  Synods  were  re[)orted  by  the  Stated  Clerk  as 
having  been  organized  during  the  year — the  Synods  of  U])per 
Missis5ij)pi  and  Southern  b)wa;  and  two  Presbyteries^ — the 
Presbvtcries  of  Ilitirldand  and  of  Platte;  makinir  the  whole 
number  of  Svnods  33,  an<l  of  Presbvtcries  157.  All  the  Svnods 
were  represented  in  this  Assembly,  and  all  the  Presl)yteries 
except  23 — of  these,  5  are  in  foreign  countries,  aud  3  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  representation  in  the  Assembly  was 
general  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  149 
ministers  aud  99  ciders — 248  in  all.  The  number  of  ministerial 
delegates  was  only  one  less  than  last  year.    Tlic  elders  did  not 
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(H[ual  in  nuiiibors  the  eldei*6liip  of  last  year  by  29  names.  Yet, 
it  was  especially  ^ratit'yiii^  that  so  lar^e  a  couvocation  ehould 
liave  asseiubleel  at  so  distant  a  ]>oint,  and  at  a  pUice  respecting 
wliich  there  were  some  whoUv  unfounded  fears  as  to  itsinsa- 
lubrions  eliniate  at  tliat  season,  notwithstandlu;^  the  abundant 
testimony  to  tlu^  contrary.  To  this  point,  the  brethren  of  the 
Assembly  gathered  from  all  j>arts  of  the  Union,  from  \e¥ 
llam])shire,  Wisconsin  and  California,  as  well  as  from  the 
nearer  Southern  States,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  interest  that 
they  were  prc^si<hul  over  by  the  distiniruislied  brother  fi-omSan 
Francisct>,  mo>t  of  whose  lifi*  lias  been  spent  in  fn>ntier  cities^ 
who,  at  h<>me,  looks  u]H)n  Asia  across  the  Pacific,  who  had 
travelled  more  than  r),oon  miles  to  n»ach  the  place  of  meetings 
and  who  was  called  upon  t<i  occu]>y  the  Moderators  chair, in 
the  citv  and  church  of  his  fiirmer  residence  and  labors,— a 
source  of  «^ratiti cation  doubtless  to  himself,  and  to  the  people 
of  his  former  charirc. 


Ho.\(»KAKV     nTLKS. 


On  motion  of  T)r.  R.  J.  lh\H-Ixinrid*re,  it  was  resolved,  that  no 
other  titles  cAcept  tli(»se  of  'Mninister  and  elder""  should  be 
used  in   the  TVFinutes  of  this   Assembly,  a  motion  which  also 
prevailed  in   the  Assembly  (►['   1S54,  at  the  suir^estion  of  th^ 
same  gentleman.     Some  discussion  was  atterwards  had  as  to 
the  (|uestion,  whether  tlu*  rule  of  the  House  in  re<rard  to  titloe 
is  applicable  to  ])ersons  nominate<l  for  Directors  of  Theologic€i.l 
Seminaries:  aiul  it  seenuMl  to  be  ^eneral^'  conceded,  althoii^la 
no  vote  was  taken,  that  it  was,  and  that  these  persons  be  de- 
nuded of  their  titles  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly. 

I'LAci:  or  NKXT  mi:i:tin<;. 

Rev.  Dr.  McKinnev  m>minated  Pittsburij  for  the  next 
meetin*:  of  the  ( reneral  Assembly  ;  Rev.  S.  C.  Lo^an,  in  behalf 
of  the  Seventh  Presbvterian  Church,  of  ('incinnati,  nominated 
the  latter  citv.  Rev.  David  Stevenson  nominated  the  Third 
Church,  of  In<lianapolis;  Rev.  Dr.  iMcIlvaine  nominated  Bo- 
chester,  N.  Y.  An  animated  and  ^ood  humored  discussiitt. 
arose  between  the  advocates  of  these  several  cities,  exhibitin|p 
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coiisiilerahle  skill  and  agility  in  "parrv  and  tliiiist,''  on  the  ])art 
of  these  several  gontlonion.    Pittshnr;!:  Avas  a  great  city,  the  seat 
of  Presbyterianism  of  ohl  time,  l>y  tlie  tside  of  an  i niportant  Theo- 
logical School,  and  if  it  was  '^  sniuky,'"'  as  alleged,  the  smoke  was 
a  Bign  of  superior  enterprise  and  industry,  and  showed  it  to  be 
the  very  place  for  the  meeting  of  a  working  church,  and  was 
eminently  healthy.     Cincinnati  was  a  greater  city,  the  (jueen 
citv  of  the  AVest,  exceedinjj^lv  central,  accessible  bv  multi- 
tudiiious  railroads,  able  to  accommodate,  and  free  from  snu»ke. 
The  advocate  for  Indianapolis  contended,  that  this  city  was  still 
more  free  from  smoke,  was  far  more  central  ewMi  than  Cincin- 
nati, that  railroads  from  every  place  centered  there,  that  it  was 
a  beautiful  little  city  and  of  great  hospitality,  that  the  members 
of  the  Assend)lv  could  be  acconmK>dated  near  the  church,  that 
tliis  venerable  bodv  ha<l   alreadv  sat  twice  in  Cincinnati,  and 
that  it  would  jrreatlv  advance  the  cause  of  Presbvterianism  if 
it  should  next  hold  its  sessions  there.     This  brief  tounuiment 
was  soon  tinished,  and  whether  from  the  ahilitv  and  valor  of 
the  last  combatant,  (►r  for  the  weighter  n^ason  tliat  Its  meeting 
U\\\A\t  now  be  iustlv  claimed  bv  that  reicion  of  the  Cliurch,  the 
Asseniblv  resolved  to  hold  its  next  annual  sessions  at  Indian- 
apolis — the  vote  being  for  Indianapolis,  142;  for  Cincinnati, 
24;  for  Hochester,  22;  for  JMttsburg,  21. 

FUND  FOR  DISAHLKI)  MIM>TEi:S. 

The  Keport  of  the  Trustees,  as  to  the  "  Fun<l  for  Disabled 
^linistei's  in  need,  and  the  needy  Wi<h)ws  and  Orplians  of 
*leceased  Ministers,''  was  referred  to  the  C-ommittee  on  Sys- 
tematic Benevolence.     The  Ilei)ort  states,  that  from   May  1, 
1.857,  to  May  1,  1^58,  relief  had  beiMi  granted  to  S  ministers, 
20  widows,  and  two  families  of  or])hans.     The  disl)ursements 
have  been  §2,750,  l)eing  rather  more  than  S'JO  to  each  person. 
Tliousch  Dianv  churches  neirlect   irivincr   to  this  charitv,  the 
i^eceipts  have  lieen  as  large  as  in  former  years.     At  a  subse- 
quent period  the  following  resolutions  were  ]»resented  by  Dr. 
Junkin,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Svstematic  Benevo- 
lence,   and  unanimously   adopte<l:    1.    "Resolved,  That  this 
General  Assembly  most  earnestly  requests  the  Presbyteries  and 
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(.'hurcli  Sotijjions  to  soe  to  it,  that  in  every  cliurcli  a  collection 
be  iiiaJcs  evc'iT  year,  for  this  fund,  ami  forwarded  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  (reiieral  A»isc»ml)ly,  at  Philadelphia.  2.  Resolved, 
That  every  iiiiiiihtt»r  in  our  coinieetion  be  requested  to  present 
this  cause  to  his  ehar«<e  at  knist  once  a  year,  and  ask  for  the 
gifts  of  the  people  in  aid  of  the  fund.'' 

Tliis  is  a  cliarity  which  ou^lit  ti>  receive  more  larjrely  than  it 
has  vet  <lone,  the  l)ounties  of  the  Church.  Some  Svnods  mar 
have  orijanizations  of  their  own,  for  tlie  relief  of  disabled 
niinisteiv,  or  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen 
in  the  servict'  of  (Mirist.  Then*  are  few  ])ersons  who  nioretmlr 
deserve  the  kindness  of  tlie  people  (»f  (iod,  than  he  who  luu 
worn  out  his  life  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gosik4  U})ona 
scanty  ])ittance,  and  is  h'ft  in  sickness  or  age  without  any 
])ecuniary  resource.  And  the  chan^ce  which  comes  over  the 
widow  of  a  clerirvnian  when  he  is  removed,  is  often  extreinelv 
sad.  She  niiives  away  from  the  ct»nsj)icuous  place  in  the  social 
circle  which  she  has  occupied,  and  »rives  room  to  another,  going 
often  into  the  dee]>est  and  most  ])overty-stricken  retirement, 
without  bread  for  her  cliildren,  or  clolhin<x  and  sustenance  fur 
herself.  If  the  State  | tensions  its  soldiers  who  have  worn 
themselves  out  in  her  service,  an  e<[ual  obi i«^at ion  lies  upon  the 
Church.  It  is  ri'«piire<l  by  Ifim,  who  is  the  widow's  God  and 
Jud*]^e,  and  the  l^'ather  of  the  fatherless. 

HOARDS  OF  TUK  (  Ul  UeU. 

An  order  of  the  dav  was  nuide  f(»r  the  several  Boards,  and 

thev  were  limited  to  two  hours  i-ach,  for  their  own  advocacy  of 

»■  • 

the  interests  conunitted  to  their  supervision. 

IJoAKl)  OV  DOMKSTIC  MISSIONS. 

Dr.  Musp'ave,  the  Secretary  (»f  the  Board,  gave  the  House 
the  followin<j;  brief  sumnuiry  of  its  action  durinic  the  past  year. 
"  Xotwithstandin«r,-'  he  said,  *'  the  extraordinary  commercial  and 
financial  revulsion  which  had  overtaken  the  country,  producing, 
for  a  time,  an  abnost  total  suspension  of  business  of  eveiy 
kind,  and  brinjjing  bankruptcy  to  thousands,  the  Board  liate 
been  able  to  prosecute  the  work  entrusted   to  tbejn  with 
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r  Bnccess.  Indeed,  no  sooner  had  the  general  gloom 
X)  disperse,  than  the  contrihutioos  to  their  treasury 
increased.  In  the  month  of  Fehniary  the  receipts  ex- 
those  of  the  correi»i>onding  period  of  the  previous  year 
00.  Tlie  Board  have  increased  the  number  of  mis- 
9  by  20 — making  the  total  number  now  employed  by 
0.  Tlie  appropriations  for  the  past  year  are  slightly  in 
)  of  those  made  during  the  one  preceding  it,  owing  to 
Tged  field  of  operation  occu])ie(l.  Tlie  total  receipts 
jrear  are,  ^Wl)^217  52;  tlie  entire  disbursements  for  the 
iriod  are,  $104,153  (17.  The  receipts  of  the  Board  are 
•ably  above  the  record  of  any  previous  year,  and  this 
1 10  not  the  result  of  individual  bequests  so  nmch  as  of 
itribntions  of  the  various  churches.  The  excess  of 
the  past  year  over  any  preceding  one,  is  above  $8,000. 
jrage  reduction  of  §8  had  been  made  in  the  appro- 
HBually  marie  to  eacli  missionary,  in  view  of  the  em- 
nents  of  business;  but  the  churches,  in  which  thevhad 
I  increased  the  amount  which  thev  contributed  to  their 
JO  that  tlie  salaries  actually  received  by  those  engaged 
onaiT  labor  avera<red  §500. 
eports  from  the  Missionary  churches  indicate  the  most 

linarv  success.     There  is  a  sensible  manifestation  of  the 

t' 

:e  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  revival  of  the  Church,  and  an 

ing  of  the  people  in  all  ])arts  of  the  missionary  tield. 

jh  the  fruits  are  not  rei)orted  to  this  Assembly,  it  can 

identlv  stated,  that  such  an  extensive  interest  in  the 

of  religion  has  never  l>een  witnessed." 

K  McKinney,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic 

B,  presented  to  the  Assembly  the  following  resolutions 

ton  to  the  above  mentioned  report: 

esalved^  That  the  deepest  gratitude  of  this  Assembly  is 

llmighty  God  for  his  goodness, \liat  during  a  year  of 

lancial  embarrassment,  ho  has  disposed  and  enabled  his 

to  supply  the  wants  of  this  Board,  makhig  the  annual 

to   close  happily  with   an  increase  in  funds  and  of 

k 

39olved,  That  the  Assembly  rejoice  in  the  increase  of 
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contributiiij^  cliurcliOH;  and  now  cherish  the  hoj)e  that,  by  dne 
effort,  all  may  ultimately  he  induced  to  do  their  part  in  the 
work. 

o.  lii'Mohrih  Tliat  tin;  Assembly  give  devout  and  hearty 
thanks  to  (rod,  tor  the  outjxiuring  of  his  Spirit  upon  oiir  Mi&« 
sionary  ehurehes,  in  eonmion  Avith  the  other  portions  of  hiQ 
beloved  Ziun. 

4.  ReHoIviil^  That  while  the  Hoard  have  i>rudently  made 
their  a[>[)ropriation>.  still  the  want  of  funds  is  such,  and  the 
demands  st»  /^reat  and  inimerous,  that  there  is  a  lar^e  amount 
of  work  which  can  scarcely  be  attempted,  and  that  the  As- 
send)ly  regrets  that  a  larire  ])ortion  of  lunds  should  still  he 
absorbed  by  nn[»r(Hluctive  churches.  Some  that  ivmain  feeble 
from  year  to  year,  it  ir^  well  known,  are  like  liives,  which  send 
torth  their  annual  swarms.  Ihit  all  are  not  such.  Presbvterien 
shouhl  look  into  this  and  cca.M'  to  reconnnen<l,  or  should  unite 
two  or  more  churchrs  in  one  charge,  thus  husbandin*r  l^»th 
men  an<l  means  tor  labor  in  ])ro(luctive  repons. 

T).  /A'.W/vy/,  That  the  maicnitude  of  the  cause,  the  adaptation 
of  the  Presbvterian  Chureh  t«»  nsci'ul  lalmrs  in  everv  nartof 
the  country,  and  the  call  for  labc^rers  increasin^r  with  the 
country's  increase,  demand  of  the  Assend)lv  vastly  incRwed 
effort^  to  enlarir**  the  fun<U  and  to  nndtiplv  the  laborers.  The 
lield  is  the  world,  but  the  part  of  the  iii-ld  specially  entnisted 
to  this  Churcirs  can',  (•(»in])rises  the  States  and  Territories 
where  God  has  iriyen  her  a  bciuir. 

(I.  livsolvriL  That  in  view  of  the  ha]>py  workiuir  smd  hripht 
])rns])ects  of  the  scheme  of  systenuitic  bcMievolence,  the  As- 
send)ly  su^^est  to  the  Board  the  ]>ropriety  of  considering  the 
(jU(^stion  whether  the  service>  of  an  Associate  Secretary  might 
not  be  di^pensed  with,  and  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  the 
office  be  save<l. 

7.  Ii<solc*'(l^  That  tlie  Assend»ly  is  i>leased  with  the  effort  of 
the  Boanl  to  increase  the  nund)er  of  itinerating  laborers, 
believins^  that  the  system  nuiy  be  extemled  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  sj)ars(»ly  settled  di.^tricts. 

5.  lirsolcfd^  That  the  failure,  on  the  ])art  of  nearly  one-third 
of  the  missionaries,  to  send  in  a  s])eeial  rei>ort  of  their  labon 
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•  the  use  of  the  Assoinl)ly,  is  to  he  deeply  regretted ;  and  that 
cases  where  such  faihiro  is  the  ret^ult  of  negligence,  the  Mis- 
iiarv  has  shown  himself  unworthy,  and  should  not  be  re- 
pointed.-' 

Dr.  McKinney  introduced  his  resohitions  with  some  pertinent 
narks:  ''So  far,''  said  he,  ''as  we  are  successful  in  tilling 
5  whole  land  with  ministers  devoted  to  their  Avork,  will  this 
tion  and  the  world  he  blessed.  The  ^[issiunarv  brethren 
kO  sow  seed  in  our  new  settlements,  give  their  future  charac- 

•  to  States.'' 

Hie  tirst,  second  and  third  resolutions  were  adopted  Avithout 
bate.  The  fourth  resolution  gave  rise  to  some  discussion. 
Dr.  Breckinridge  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  which  urge 
■esbytifries  to  cease  to  recommend  unproductive  churches, 
id  to  unite  two  or  more  churches  under  one  i)astor.  He  con- 
aded  that  thev  were  virtuallv  a  <liscrimination  aijainst  weak 
lurches  in  the  old  States,  which  were  ])oor  by  making  numy 
ch.  "Tliey  were  ke})t  poor  by  the  stream  of  valuable 
lemhers  thev  have  all  the  while  been  sending:  out  to  new 
©untries  to  form  new  churehes."  ''There  are  two  modes," 
)Udlie,  ''of  disposing  (»i*  old  and  feeble  pei»ple; — rme  is,  that 
rf  Christianity,  to  provide?  for,  and  take  care  (»f  them;  the 
other,  that  of  Paganism,  to  give  them  a  gourd  of  water  and 
some  parched  corn,  and  send  tliem  away  h » die.  JI is  experience 
taught  him,  that  the  hardest  thing  on  earth  to  kill  is  a  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  would  (rlierish  everv  one  of  our  churches 
Miong  as  there  was  one  brick  u]>on  another,  or  one  old  woman 
to  go  there  to  worship  (iod/'  Dr.  Musgrave  denied  that  the 
Board  ever  recommended  the  castin»coif  churches  because  thev 
ire  feeble.  The  y)oint  they  had  l)rought  before  the  Assembly 
6,  that  there  are  numy  churclies  receiving  aid  that  could  do 
rithout  it,  and  others  receiving  more  than  is  necessary;  that 
Vesbvtcrial  reconmiendations  for  aiil  are  often  inconsi<leratelv 
Hd  carelessly  nuide,  in  many  instauces,  j)rivate  letters  of 
Members  accompanying  thc^  recommendation,  intinuiting  to  the 
bard  the  true  state  of  facts.  The  Board  were  aiming  to  do  a 
'eat  aggressive  work,  but  how  could  this  be  done  when  the 
i  churches  were  absorbing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  funds  ? 
16 
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It  is  an  injury  to  clmrclics  to  help  tlicni  wlion  they  con 
tlieuisolves.    It  enervatfj^  tlieni,  and  doprlvcs  tlicm  of  ^ 
dependence.     Dr.  McKinnev  mentioned  tlie  further  fa 
wlien  the  Presbyteries  ap]»r(>priate  funds  where  they 
productive,  it  cheeks  tlie  liberality  of  our  i)eopk». 

There  is  force  in  these  renuirkt>.  It  may  be  dijff^ 
destroy  a  Presbyterian  C!)hurch,  but  it  is  not  im])osk>iblo 
this  chan}j;inj^  and  mi^jjratini^  c(»untry,  Presliyterianittu 
die  out  in  k>calities  wliere  it  once  existed,  l)eing  in  fac 
ferred  by  the  mi«^ration  of  tlie  chief  part  of  the  Hock 
newer  portions  of  our  country.  Tbi»re  are  phices  ii 
older  States  where  there  was  once  a  Presbyterian  Chur 
where  it  has  loni^  since  disappeared,  and  otbers,  wh< 
liouse  of  worship  yet  stands,  but  the  white  con<rregat 
removed.  Our  IVcsbvtcrian  vtiuth  are  often  drawn  aw 
other  folds,  ami  tliev  should  l)e  followed  in  their  nii^nit 
the  institutions  (»f  the  (iospel,  or  they  will  Ik*  lost  to  tli 
byterian  name,  aiul,  perhaps,  to  the  ('hurch  of  (toc 
Board  of  Domestic  ^Missions,  while  kec[)inir  its  eye  nu  th 
churches  of  the  (.»ld  States,  has  its  chief  work  to  do  in  t 
It  is  ri^ht  that  their  labors  should  be  scrutinized,  and 
allowed  to  fall  into  anv  unacconmiodatin<'  routine.  X 
better  modes  of  accomplishin*:  the  wants  of  the  C'hui 
often  be  su*^^ested  to  them  from  without,  but  in  their  c 
attention  to  this  important  subject,  they  are  gaining  a  p 
wisdom,  in  Avhich  we  mav  well  coniide. 

An  overture  from  the  Synods  of  Mississippi  an<l  Tc 
the  establishment  <»f  a  local  committee  of  the  Hoard  of  1 
at  New  Orleans,  similar  to  that  at  J-ouisvilh',  was  taken 
discussed  on  the  last  dav  i»f  the  session.  In  reference 
Dr.  Palmer,  who  advocated  the  overture  in  behalf  of 
Synods,  ''desired  tt>  nuike  two  ]>reliminarv  remarks:  li 
the  measure  now  ])roposed  did  not  originate  in  any  fe 
dissatisfaction,  or  any  want  of  coniidence  in  the  integi 
nsefulness  of  the  l»oard  of  Domestic  Missions;  t^d,  T 
friends  of  the  measure  have  no  <lesire  to  take  what  is  ti 
snap  judgment,  but  that  they  are  peii'ectly  willing  to 
to  the  next  General  Assembly. 
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Tie  supposed  that  tlio    Prcshytorian  fUmreli  was  eutii-ely 

tinited  in  the  principles  upon  wliieh  her  operations  are  con- 

dnctefl;  but  that  it  niiirht  be  neeessarv  from  time  to  time  to 

review  her  policy,  and  improve  her  nu^thod  of  ap])lyinir  those 

principles. 

He  would  lay  down  the  ])roposition,  that  tlie  Church  shouhl 

come  a.«  near  as.  }M>s?iblo  to  tlie  ]>articular  iicid  she  desires  to 

overtake  and  evangelize.     It  was  but  hitely  tliat  the  AUeglieny 

range  frowned  uim.ui   tlie   Atlantic,   and  was   the   boundary 

}>evond  which  we  scarce  looked.     Ihit  vesterdav,  as  it  were, 

the  Bocky  Mountains  wen*   the  ////  '////•</  of  all  enterprise, 

an'l  seemed    the   eternal   limit   to    further    proi^ress;    when 

suddenly,  from  causes  which  no  human  forecast  would  have 

conjectured,  ami  which  he  need  not  now  recite,  by  onetremen- 

douR  hound  we  i)lanted  our  feet  u]>ou  the  farthest  ver^eof  our 

continent,  and  California  was  add(?d  to  the  ,i»:alaxy  of  States. 

The  American  Ka<;le  dip])inir  <»ne  M'inu:  in  the  Pacilic,  and  the 

other  win <^  in  the  Atlantic,  now  soars  sui>reme  over  the  whole 

continent. 

Onr  preacher  «»f  the  (-entenuary  Sermon,  (Dr.  A^an  Iwen- 
Bellaer,)  had  alluded  to  the  tinu.»  Avhen  the  Alleifhenies  formed 
the  d.irk  barrier,  beyond  which  our  reli«rion  and  our  civili- 
zation had  not  ventureil.  l>ut  that  day  is  louir  since  past.  The 
;  Rockv  Mountains  even  do  not  bound  the  tield  of  our  entei^irise. 
\  *Tlie  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours."  The  Church  should 
come  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tield  of  her  operation. 

In  the  Apostolic  a^j^e,  the  irreat  work  (»f  the  Church  was 
ahontitft  verv  cradle.  Soon  the  mission  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Gentiles  had  its  centre  in  Antioch.  In  the  third  part  of  the 
firet  century,  the  Patriarch  Ajn^stle  John  estfiblished  his  seat 
at Ephesus,  where  he  could  oversee  the  youn^  ])lantations  of 
the  Church:  and  it  is  needless  to  recite  how  soon  the  city  of 
Borne  and  the  city  of  (.onstantinople  were  ma<le  similar 
centreft. 

Mr.  Moderator,  continued  the  speaker,  I  ask  you  to  look  at 

the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  reference  to  its  relations  to  the 

irholc  region  of  the  great  (ilulf  of  Mexico.     Who  can  tell  how 

Bwm,  (by  8ome  of  the  operations  of  natural  causes,  or  by  the 
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irresistible  criiTciit  of  events),  tlie  whole  of  that  Gnlf  and  its 
Biirr(nincliii<xsJ  shall  he  ours?  Look  at  the  relations  of  New 
Orlejins  to  Texas,  that  vast  eoninuniwealth,  out  of  which  five 
new  State.s  will  soon  he  formed.     Look  at  itn  relations  to  that 

eountrv  which  of  late  has  oecuiiied  the  attention  of  so  many  of 

•■  ji  •■ 

our  citizens — Central  America.  Sir,  we  may  regard  the  Mis- 
eissij)])!  as  a  vast  s])eakinii:  trumpet,  and  New  Orleans  its  month- 
piece,  where  the  least  whisper  is  propa*;C*ited  to  the  fartlieat 
recrions  watered  hy  it,  in  tones  that  reverberate  to  every  put 
of  our  cr>ntinent.  Tlien  think  how  ifnjiortant  is  this  position 
for  aggressive  movements.  Keehle  as  our  Church  is  in  tliii 
place,  and  burdened  as  we  are  with  labors,  M'e  are  willing  to 
assume  still  heavier  burdens,  if  it  may  advance  the  cause  of  1 
our  beloved  Master  and  J I  is  Wood-bought  Church.  I  but 
throw  out  these  suggestions,  and  will  not  eidarge  upon  them. 

I  wonder  at  the  sagacity  of  the  early  traders — at  the  unerring 
instinct  with  which  they  seem  t(»  have  been  guided  in  the 
locatiiMi  ot*  settlements,  which  afterward  cxpan<led  into  snclm 
cities  as  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis  in  the  lar  West,  and  New  Orleau£»« 
When  Hieiiville  nelected  the  nite  of  this  citv,  he  w<»uhl  seem  t.O 
have  been  guided  by  sucli  a  ]>rophetic  instinct,  that  wcroluc 
])ermitted  to  rise  and  appear  among  us  this  day,  he  would  not 
even  be  sur]>rise(l. 

We  ask  the  (reneral  Assembly  to  take  ])osse»sion  of  thiscitjr, 
to  ])lant  their  banner,  and  to  make  it  one  r»t*  the  grand  centre* 
of  their  oj)t'rations,  as  it  is  already  one  of  the  greatest  centres 
•>t*  commercial,  social,  and  (we  will  ho])e)  of  Christian  influence. 

The  (Miurch  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one.  She  undertakes,  as  a 
unit,  to  spread  the  (fos])el  all  (»ver  the  world,  and  preach  it  to 
every  creature.  Tliat,  I  take  it  to  be  her  great,  her  imperatire 
duty,  and  her  nnchangeabh^  j»urp(»se.  If  that  be  the  doctrine, 
I  desire,  here  and  now,  to  sav,  that  ii'  the  (renerjil  Assembly  oT 
the  Presbyterian  (!)hurch  intends  to  occui)y  this  particnlir 
gi'ound  to  accomplish  this  work,  she  nmst,  in  some  important 
particulars,  change  or  niodiiy  her  plans. 

In  all  our  Domestic  Missi<»narv  fields  there  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  work  outside,  and  it*  this  lioard  does  not  modify  ite 
plans,  it  will  be  left  behind,  or  will  become  merely  a  lodl  ' 
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Board.  In  the  Synod  of  Misisispippi,  for  exjiniplo,"  lie  con- 
tinned^  "nearly  8«^3^^0  are  reported  in  the  minutes  as  having 
been  contributed  to  the  cause  of  Domestic  Missifnis  during  the 
year  1857.  But,  according  to  tlie  I{e])ort  of  the  Board,  only 
about  §1,000,  li»ss  than  )?2,0()0,  passed  through  its  treasury. 

At  this  moment  the  Synod  of  Mississippi  emjdoys  Dr.  James 

Smith,  at  a  ssilarv  of  S:^,ooO — whicli  alone  is  moiv  than  all  thev 

arc  credited  for  as  haviiiLj  contrilmtetl  to  Domestic  Missions. 

Very  Ijitely,  in  response  to  an  appeal  in  this  city,  they  gave  at 

one  time  to  this  Boanl    sriHO.     A  few   davs  later  AVe  "svere 

oWijred,  in  a  sudden  emerirencv*  to  raise  ?s5oo  more,  and  it  wap 

done. 

Tlie  discrepancy  between  the  sum  total  raised  for  Domestic 
Mis^iions,  and  mw  contributions  as  re])orted  by  the  Board,  is  no 
evidence  of  dislovaltv  to  the  Hoard,  but  shows  that  our  own 
local  necessities  are  the  most  urgent.  If  the  Board  is  unable 
to  act  more  for  this  region,  we  sliall  be  compelled  to  look,  first, 
to  God — and  second]  v,  to  ours(.dves. 

It  may,  by  some,  be  thouglit  that  this  measure*  will  ])rove  an 
entering  wedge  to  wide-s])rea<I  change;  but  it  is  not  so.  Grant 
that  a  Committee  is  establir-hed  liere.  and  anotlier  in  St.  Louis, 
and  others  at  otlier  points.  Tlie  unity  o\'  the  Oliurcirs  ope- 
rations will  be  strengthened  rather  tlian  impaired,  if  they  be 
made puhordinate  to  the  i>arcnt  Board;  and  by  the  establisli- 
ment  of  these  various  agencies,  we  sliall  ccmcentrate  energies 
upon  those  j»oints  which  could  never  otherwise  be  called  in 
action. 
1  Mr.  Moderator,  I  thank  God  that  I  was  bom  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  !  I  rejoice  that  there  is  a  Church  which  is  equal 
to  the  wants  of  the  age — an  age  tbr  large  plans  and  great 
purposes;  an  age  M'hen  there  is  no  time  to  sit  down,  fold  our 
liands,  and  let  red  tape  rule.  To  Christ  the  Lord  is  given  the 
heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  j)arts  of  the 
earth  for  a  possession.  It  is  His  kingdom,  and  we  must  gird 
wponr  loins,  arm  for  the  light,  and  go  forth  to  win  it  to  the 
Sariour. 

As  I  Lave  listened  to  the  loftv  and  noble  utteraiures  of  mv 
brethren  upon  this  platfonn,  urging  tlie  Church  forward  in  her 
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prc\it  work,  I  have  hiiriiod  to  »pcak  the  einotions  that  filled 
my  soul.  Wlu*!!,  too,  the  accounts  were  given  of  the  tre- 
nieiulous  sstrufru^le  which  has  convulsed  India,  I  thrilled  to 
think  that  this  is  hut  the  revival  of  a  contest  that  washegunat 
least  live  centuries  before  Christ  was  horn.  In  all  the  historic 
affes  the  Occident  and  Orient  have  been  in  deadly  strife  fortlie 
dominion  of  the  world — the  powers  of  darkness  opposed  to 
those  of  li^ht — lioarv  prejudice  and  apathy  to  human  develop- 
ment on  the  one  han<l,  and  the  l(»ve  of  man  and  human 
pro»^ress  on  the  other — a  c<)ntact  l.)etween  twc»  civilizations.  In 
such  a  contact  the  (Miurcli  alone  can  nu'diate.  \ 

I  helieve  tlie  Churcli  is  jiantin^  for  nm'on,  in  si)ite  of  all  the     I 
forel)odin»rs  an<l  tlu^  warninirs  wliich  our  fathers  have  given  in     ' 
this  Assend)ly.     I  am  glad  that  1  am  young.     I  liope  to  hveto 
sec  tht^  day  wlii'ii  ])rejndiccs  will  he  thrown  asi<le — when  all 
the   hranclu's   ot*  the   Preshvterian   Church  iinallv  will  come 
together,  striving  tor  the  same  objects,  and  iired  with  thenaiae 
hopes,  and  tbrm  oiu^  niiitiMl  tamily.     I  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  1  sliall  he  peni]itti*d  to  sit  down  in  the  General  AssembLy 
of  the  Presljyterian  (liurch  of  the  World!     I  liope  to  see  lic^T 
yet  ])erlect  in  her  unity  aii<l  ]K*rfect  in  all  her  jiarts. 

J  desire  that  all  the  i»olicv  of  the  (Imrch  shall  he  maturcX^ 
consi<lereil  and  discussed  in  the  [juhlic  prints,  and  let  thcne3C 
General  Assemhiv  decide.  1  would  stren<^then  the  hands  C3 
our  Secretarv,  not  weaken  them. 

I  move  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  next  (Teneral  xN.fi 
semhlv/^ 

« 

To  this  s])eech  of  Dr.  PalnuM*,  Dr.  .A[nsgrave,  Secretarj"  is^ 
the  Hoard,  made  an  elaborate  and  able  reply. 

lie  was  op]>osed  to  the?  ])ro])o>ition,  as  one  teiuling  to  increase 
the  exjiense  of  conducting  the  mission-work  of  the  Church; 
complicating  its  machinery,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of 
knowle<l»?e  of  its  entire  fiscal  operations.     The  Presbvterv 
the  centre  of  inlhience  established  in  the  field  to  be  occupied  ^ 
it  brought  the  Church  in  contact  with  the  jieople  to  be  aftccted 
by  its   operations,  and  had  this   business  entirely  under  ifee 
control. 

He  gave  some  statistics,  showing  that  work  was  done  ontsiA^ 
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the  Board,  oven  in  the  old  Synods  of  Philadolpliia,  lialtiniorc 
and  New  Jersey.  Tliis  proves  that  a  local  coimnittee  does  not 
iufluenee  the  matter  one  way  or  another.  Tlie  nndtiplication 
of  such  connnitteei?  increases  exixMise;  introduces  confusion; 
divides  responsibility.  It  was  unjust  to  hold  the  Board  resi)on- 
sible  for  euiraicements  nuide  hv  these  connnittees.  Besides,  the 
tendency  was  to  converi^i'  to  the  centre  instead  of  to  radiate  to 
the  cireuDiference,  as  facts  within  the  knowlediro  of  the  speaker 
would  show. 

lie  feared  that  the  estahlislnnent  of  branches  of  tlie  Boards 
of  the  Church,  in  ditfcrent  sections  of  tlie  country,  would  teiul 
to  sectionalize  it.  Tt  was  now  eminentlv  conservative,  and  it^ 
nationalitv  was  niainlv  due  to  its  centralization  throutrh  the 
Boards  of  the  Church. 

When  all  the  nei«diboriii^  and  the  distant  reirions  shall  bo 
ours,  it  is  ini])ossible  to  conjecture  what  they  may  do.  AVitli 
the  vast  and  rajnd  growth  of  our  nation,  AVashin^ton  is  still 
the  (.^a])itol,  and  is  lon<r  likely  to  renuiin  so.  Tlie  principle 
involved  in  that  fact  aj>plies  to  the  functions  and  the  prospects 
of  the  Board. 

He  thouirht  the  measure  proposed  has  truly  been  tried  in 
Xew  Orleans  and  failed — havini;  resulted  in  embarrassments 
from  which  the  aid,  even  of  the  Board  itsi'lf,  was  invoked  to 
extricate  them.  The  brethren  at  L<»ui.'5ville  are  willin<j:to  mve 
up  their  committee,  after  a  trial  <»f  twelve  years;  and  why 
should  our  brethriMi  here  wish  to  try  an  experiment  which  has 
alreadv  failed.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  well  considered.  It 
luis  often  happened,  that  men  have  failed  to  forsee  the  iruit  of 
the  seeds  which  they  have  planted.*  Voumay  push  the  matter 
farther  than  you  intend  or  M'ish.  Findin«>:  it  i)ossil)le  to  get 
alouj^  without  the  parent  Board,  we  may  proirress  to  the  ])oint 
of  makiuff  manv  new  Assemblies,  and  end  with  destroviuij:  the 
unitv  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Baird  ottered  an  amendment,  which  was  accepted  by 
Dr.  Musgrave,  and  is  as  follows: 

lieHolc*'*!^  That  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  be  re(pieste<l 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  brouirht  before  this  bodv  bv  this 
overture,  and  report  to  the  next  Assend)ly  whether,  in  their 
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judgment,  the  appuintinoiit  of  a  Committee  of  Missions  m 
New  Orleans  would  be  wise  and  expedient. 

Tlie  jjlowin*^  descri[)tion  of  the  future  of  our  couutrj',  andof 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  presented  bv  Dr.  Pahner,  will  seem 
visionary  to  all  who  look  forward  to  the  speedy  dissolutiou  of 
our  llepublie,  but  those  who  believe  in  its  future  integrity 
and  eontinued  ]»rosperity,  will  hardly  deem  it  extravagant 
Until  the  annexation  of  Ti'xas,  in  1845,  New  Orleans  was  the 
frontier  city  of  tliesi*.  Tnited   States  in   the  Soutli-wcst    Its 
Protestantism   dates  backward   hardly  40   veal's.     It  greatlj 
needs  to  be  stren^rtheiiod  yet.     IJut  there  were  men  iu  this 
Assend)ly  who  confcssetl  that  the  facts  of  our  present  history 
would  have  seemed  as  nuirvc*llous  to  them  when  tliev  first  went 
f(»rth  to  ])rcac]i  the  Gospel,  as  these  anticipations  of  the  future. 
The  (lav  will  vit  come  when  New  Orleans  will  be  a  centre  of 
religious  influence  to  a  wide  re«:;ioii  of  coimtry.     Whether  she 
is  now  jMVpared   for  tliis  Committee  of  Missions  the  Soutll- 
western  Synods  seek,  will  nuike  itsi'lf  appear,  as  the  public 
mind  of  the  Church  shiill  be  turned  towards  this  matter  during 
the  vear  to  come. 

nOAin)  OK  KoUKKiN  MISSIONS. 

Rev.  Dr.  St:inton,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  which  was 
referred  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Roard  of  Foreign  Missions, 
read  his  report,  from  which  it  ap])ears,  that  the  receipts  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from  all  sources  the  i>just  year,  (in- 
cluding a  s])ecial  contrii)Ution  to  repair  the  losses  of  proi>crty 
in  India,)  have  been  s*i:i:>,I)77  TJ>- 

Tlie  expenditures  have  been  S:i07,<>57  50,  (the  sum  specially 
donated  for  In<lia,  ^isjlii  57,  being  reserved,)  leavings 
balance  airainst  the  Roiird  <»f  sl,lS(J  :i\). 

Thirty  Missionary  laborers  have  been  sent  out  during  the 
year;  twelve  of  these  were  returned  missionaries;  and  ten 
others  are  n<»w  waiting  an  oi)[)ortunity  Xo  endjark  for  the  fields 
to  which  they  have  been  res])ectively  designated. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Hoard,  there  are  nine  missions 
among  the  American  Indians;  one  to  the  Jews,  and  one  to  the 
Chinese  in  California,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
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liero  are  two  in  South  America;  two  in  Westeni  Africa;  one 
II  Siani;  three  in  Cliina;  two  in  India,  omhracin<r  tiftoou 
tations,  and  extendinij:  over  a  region  of  comitry  of  more  than 
.  thousand  miles ;  hesides  which,  pecuniary  aid  has  been  ex- 
ended  to  the  evangelical  societies  of  Belgium,  Paris,  Geneva 
ind  the  Waldensian  Svnod. 

Connected  with  the  various  missions  tliere  arc  170  Mis- 
sionary laborers  from  this  country;  54  native  heli>ors;  50  prin- 
cipal stations  and  out-stations;  22  organized  churches,  and 
nearly  5,000  native  youth  under  Christian  schools  comiected 
fritb  these  missions. 

Tlic  sad  disaster  at  Futtehirurh,  India,  cut  short,  under  the 
most  painful  circumstances  of  «utlering  from  the  hands  of  the 
Sepi>ys,   the   lives   of    eight    missionaries   and    two   of    their 
diildren;  othei-s  have  died  on  the  Missionary  liehl ;  a  loss  of  a 
large  amount  of  pro])erty  has  heen  sustained  in  India,  and  the 
mission-work  in  Cliina  lias  heen  ])artially  suspended,  hut  still 
the  Turk  ;f  Foreign  Missions  has  shown  manifest  progress  since 
the  last  meetinir  of  the  Gc-neral  Asseinhlv;  and  when  in  the 
greatest  straits,  the  Board  has  found  relief  in  the  generous  con- 
tributions of  the  Church. 

His  iv])ort  concluded  hy  the  reconnnendation  for  adoption, 
bvtk'  Assemhlv,  of  the  followinir  resolutions: 

A.:W?v</,  Tliat  we  are  calle(hu]»on  as  a  Church,  through  this 

supreme  judicatory  thereof,  to  record  our  s]»ecial  thanksgivings 

to6u«lfor  the  favor  which  he  has  shown  us  in  tliis  de])artment 

of  the  lahor  which  llis  providence  and  grace  has  committed  to 

onr  hauls:    First,  In  tliat,  in  the  midst  of  an  uni)aralleled 

monetary  disiister,  the  receijits  of  our  Foreign  Bofird  nave  bi?en 

larger  than  in  anv  former  vear,  and  this  without  anv  airencv 

beroiid  the  regular  action  of  the  inferi(»r  judicatories  of  the 

Church  and  the  spontaneous  oHerings  of  the  ]K'o])le.     Second, 

In  that,  while  his  hand  has  heen  laid  heavilv  uixm  us,  in  the 

inelanch<»ly  death  of  our  beloved  brethren   in  India,  the  same 

has  heen  stretched  out  for  the  deliverance  of  the  great  body  (^f 

Onr  Missionaries  and  their  families.     And  third,  In  that,  the 

salutary  efl'ect  ujhhi  the  j>eoiile  at  large  of  the  death  of  those 

who  liave  fallen  victims  to  Mohannnedan  and  Pagaji  cruelties, 

n   awakening  the   C'hurch  to  deej)er  liumiliation   and  more 

flTTiest  prayer  for  Zion's  increase,  lias  so  signallv  illustrated  a 

17 
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provcrl)  of  primitive  tiino^i,  tluit  "the  blood  of  the  maTtjrsig 
tlio  Rood  of  the  ('Imrch." 

2.  Ri'^ioliu'd^  Tluit  while  wo  are  eiicoumircMl  by  tlie  continued 
liberality  of  the  people  in  their  contribntionn  to  foreign 
missions,  we  feel  ealled  ujion  to  admonish  the  elmrehes  to  make 
even  greater  saeritiees  in  this  regard,  in  view  (»f  tlie  important 
conriiderati(»ns  presente<l  in  the  Annual  lleport  of  the  l^ard. 
1.  lliat  thev  niav  rei)air  the  i^reat  losses  sustained  inthcde* 
8tructi<m  of  the  nnssion  i>ro]>ertv  in  Indux,  amountinjr  in  tlie 
a<^<^regate  to  ^loo.ono,  only  ^2r>,(M)0  of  whicli  liave  been  re- 
funded by  an  assessment  of  the  British  Government  upon  the 
city  of  Lodiana,  muK'r  eireumstances  which  do  not  applvto 
any  other  case.  And  2d.  That  the  l]oard  may  promptly 
enter — to  use  tHeir  own  hniiruai'e — "tin*  new  field  for  Mii- 
sionary  entiTprise  in  po^tion^  of  the  earth  heretofore  inacces- 
sible,' an<l  that  they  may  ensure  ""the  i)rosj)ective  enhirjjemtnt 
of  the  Missionary  area  in  those  which  have  been  heretofore  but 
])artially  occupied ;""  and,  thtTcton*,  we  earnestly  recommend 
to  all  int\*rioV  ju<liealorii*s  to  take  such  action  as  6%hall  bring 
forth  for  this  causi*  the  uniti'd,  systematic  and  ^em-nms 
charities  of  the  Ohurch,  until  all  the  tithes  shall  bi*  bmu^'Lt 
int(»  the  storehouse,  and  ew'iy  member  of  Christ's  body  sludl 
faithfully  exem])lity  that  i^niec  of  the  S]>irit  exhibited  in  IVih?- 
will  oHerinijs  to  the  LiirdV  Treasurv. 

8.  //f.v<>/<?r//.  That  we  hiirlily  ap|)rove  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  mvini*:  tlu^  '*  Foreign  Missionarv'"  i^ratuitous  circu- 
lation  in  all  our  Sabbath  Sehools  whieh  nudvc  coutributiuiisto 
the  l><»aril;  and  tluit  all  Church  Sessions  be  ami  they  are 
herebv  reeommeiuled  t»»  aid  in  this  noble  work,  that  the 
children  of  the  entire  Church  may  early  biu-ome  interested  in 
the  foreii^n  Mis>ioiiarv  eauM'  and  be  trained  in  tlie  <lutiesofau 
active  Christian  eharitv. 

4.   //r.v/i//V7/,  That   the  irreat    loss  of  property  sustained  hy 
our  Hoard   in   the  Sepoy   revolt,  is  m»  dise<»ura<rement  tuour 
future  Work  in   India,  and  that   it   is  the  nuinifest  duty  of  the 
Church  at  once  to  repair  the>e  dt^solatious;  and,  with  this  view, 
Avhile  as  a  i»:eneral  rule  we  should  relv  ui)on  reirularand  steady 
rather  than  s|)e<Mal  contributions  to  all  our  P>oards,  the  (reneral 
Asst'nd)ly,   under   the   peculiar  circumstances  of  the   piVK'Ut 
case,  eanu'stly  ur^jfe  up<«n  tlie  churches,  and  in  ])articular  ujH)n 
individuals  wh<»m  (iod  has  blessi'd  with  wealth,  cMiitributuins 
to  a  sjK'cial  I'und  which  the    IJoard  is  endeavurinu:  t«»  raisu  for 
this  puroose,  now  anjountini::  to  over  sIsjmm),  which  contri- 
butions, iiowevei",  should  in   no  ease  intertere  with  the  repilar 
collections  tor  the  or<linary  and  progressive  operations  of  the 
Mi^iouary  work. 
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£esolved^  Tliat  the  report  of  the  Board  be  approved  and 
Eximendcd  to  the  Executive  Conunittee  for  puoncation. 

le  venerable  Secretorj'-j  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  then  ad- 
sed  the  House,  in  a  speech  which  exhibited  most  lucidly 
>peration8  of  the  Board,  and  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
p^ho  heard  him.  We  would  be  glad  to  lay  before  our 
BTs  that  portion  of  his  speech  which  gives  an  outline  of  the 
rent  Missionary  fields,  but  nnist  content  ourselves  with  liis 
ng  words. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  we  are  doing  too  much  for  Foreign 
ions.  Let  the  folluwhig  facts  be  considered,"  says  Mr. 
rie,  "in  answer  to  such  objections. 
On  the  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  aggregate 
ctions  of  tlie  Cliurch  is  made  in  eight  different  columns. 
these  eight  items  together  and  see  what  proportion  tliat  of 
ign  Missions  bears  to  the  whole;  the  sum  for  Foreign 
ions  is  less  tlian  four  per  cent. — in  other  words,  out  of 
Y  hundred  dollars  raised  by  the  Church,  ninety-six  dollars 
expended  for  the  work  at  home,  and  four  dollars  for  the 
:  of  Foreign  Missions ! 

Take  another  view.    The  entire  receipts  of  the  Board 

the  churches,  is  less  by  twenty  thousand  dollars,  than 

would  have  been,  if  eacli  communicant  had  contributed 

cent  a  week.    Tliis  cause  also  receives  many  donations 

.  benevolent  individuals  who  are  not  Church  members. 

Jce  a  third  view  of  this  subject. 

Euing  an  entire  year  there  were  940  churches,  with  55,603 
omnicants,  under  the  care  of  437  pastors  or  stated  supplies, 
did  not  contribute  to  this  cause  one  cent ! 
lere  were  526  vacant  churches,  ^vith  16,128  communicants, 
g  notliing  for  a  whole  year. 

lere  were  126  vacant  churches,  with  8,157  commimicante, 
made  contributions. 

roB  we  see  that  1,466  churclies,  with  71,731  communicants, 
ag  whom  are  laboring  437  pastors  or  stated  supplies,  doing 
ing  for  the  entire  year. 
view  of  such  an  exhibition  as  these  statements  present,  I 
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lat  a  lose  what  to  aay.    I  did  not  come  to  tluf^ 
T)  exhort  the  uiemberato  do  their  duty,    ButplacvS^ 
J  jirovidtQce  I  liave  been,  in   the  potation  I  now 
3  God  knows  it  was  without  my  seeking — ^it  i*  my 
Bad  these  Btatements  before  yoa.     To  me  it  dooa*  ■ 
i,  nothing  on  this  side  of  eternity   can  be  inoi 
I  the  subject  here  presented.     Millions  in  t 
pld  going  down    to   death,  without  having   ere^fl 
lame  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  t 

'1,000  profeBBing  Chrietiane,  with  437  ministers  a 
Baboring  among  them,  and  yet  not  lifting  afingerti 
IriBhing  miUions  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  an^l 
1-iour  who  groaned  and  died  there  to  save  . 
1  their  sins. 

I  onght  to  cloee ;  but  I  cannot  well  pass  by  witb 
J  tc-rriblo  overtuminga  of  the  laet  year. 
IstnictioTi  of  mission  property,  and  the  private  pro>^ 
1  Mi&aionary  brcthrfu- — schools,  lihrarioa,  apparattu 
IvellingB — all  destroyed. 

F  the  native  ChriBtiang. 
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mfirkefl  them  all.     T1m>  oho  oji^tiiiir  Vack  bis  BiMo,  wliieh  ho 

Wfis  then  rojitlinir,  into  tlie  boat,  ami  wlion  thrown  into  the  sea, 

turning  and  .swinnnin<^  towar<ls  tlu^  boat,  till  s^tcrnly  ivik'HimI 

l>y  the  iron  spear«>  of  his  niunk'ror^i,  then  calmly  i^inkint^  into 

the  anns  of  death;  the  others  wivinic  to  eaeh  other,  Nnir  larft 

day  1ms  come/  eniragin^  in  i)rayer,  and    ealnily  ]>ennitting 

thenisjolves   to  he    hound,  liusihand    and   wife   tonether.     Mr. 

Campbell,  while  thus  bound,  carryint»-  one  of  his   ehildren, 

while  one  of  the  company  carried  the  other;  their  care  that 

the  native  Christians  should  escape, — and  even  in  these  tryinir 

timcidi,  the  ladies  sendinir   their  irood  wishes  to  cither  native 

Christians  not  present, — altoiri'ther  presents  a  M-ene  of  moral 

grandenr  which  the  anirels  nnist  have  adnn'red.     He  spoke  of 

incidents  of  recent  martvrdoni  in  India.     A  native  ^lissionarv 

tied  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  and  cut  to  pieces  with  swonis, 

after  the  gim  had  twice  niisse<l  tire.     A  motber  and  her  ]>abe 

left  to  die  and  remain  two  davs  unburie<l,  at  last  ihuia'  into  a 

stream  by  men  of  the  lowest  caste,     lie  told  of  the  [Krsonal 

loveliness  of  four  ladies   who  were  \ictims;  of  tour  men  who 

are  not  excelled  bv  the  irivatness  or  the  excelleuee  of  anv  four 

••  •  • 

brothers  in  this  Asseml)lv.  When  taken,  tliev  tlirew  awav  all 
weapons,  oilerinir  no  resistance.  Mr.  ^^c  Lain,  an  Indian 
planter,  offered  Sir)0,nno  tor  their  ransom,  and  ummI  all  other 
posjiible  means  to  save  them;  .but  the  cry  was,  "We  want  not 
money,  hut  blood  I'  Husband  and  wite  wt're  tied  arm  to  arm, 
and  caiTvinir  their  infants,  thev  were  marched  t(»  tlie  i»lac(f  of 
butchery,  and  received  the  crown  <.f  martyrdom.  Tb.eir 
passajje  through  the  dark  valley  was  ^bort.  For  tlu-m  wc  nei'd 
ih'jt  weep;  they  have  joiiu'd  that  bles>ed  and  irloricMis  circU^ 
arf»und  the  thron.e,  when*  'a  i^reat  coiin)anv,  wbicli  no  mar. 
can  number,  K)i  all  nations,  and  kindnMls,  ami  peopb*,  and 
tonfjfiies,  stand  before  tlu^  throne,  ami  before  the  Land*,  clothed 
in  white  robes,  and  j>alms  in  their  hands.'  We  know  little 
of  what  is  ]>assinir  in  heaven,  nothinir,  indeed,  i»ut  what  (tod'ts 
word  teaches  us,  but  1  have  thoutrht  it  n<>t  imlikelv,  that  the 
Missifinary  martyr  of  1S47  liastened  to  the  verire  of  heaven  to 
meet  and  welconu*  the  Missiojiarv  martvrsuf  lsr..s.  Ilow^-ver 
this  may  he,  we  kno^v  thev  hav(f  entered  into  their  rest,  that 
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God  liiinsolf  has  wiped  away  tlieir  tvars,  and  that  the  dajsof 
tlieir  in()uriiiii«j^  arc  ended." 

Deeply  toncliin«;  were  these  words  of  our  honored  Secretaij; 
and  especially  the  allusion  to  the  fate  of  his  own  martyred 60ii| 
whose  bones  lie  rolling  under  tlie  China  Sea,  where  be  fell  bjr 
the  hand  ut*  ])iratet>.     The  interest  wat*  a^rain  renewed  by  Mr. 
Painter,  the  nephew  of  ]\Ir.s.  Frcennin,  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
Futtehgurh,  ami  by   llev.  Mr.   Hay,  of  Allaliabad,  who  had 
been  in  the  nndst  i»f  the  rebellion,  had  witnessed  many  of  iti 
horrors,  and  who,  with  liis  family,  had  narrowly  escaped  a 
eruel  death.    He  spoke.  '^»f  the  wonderful  fortitude  of  the  native 
(/hristians.     They  were  placed  in  the  stocks  to  die  by  inchei. 
They  were  told  tluit  they  would  be  nuitilated  in  their  ean^ 
their  noses,  their  chins,  an<l  their  lijjs,  if  they  did  not  deny 
(■hrist.     All  this,  t(M>,  while  they  knew  not  that  a  European 
Christian  remained  in  all  that  land:  but  not  one  of  themie- 
nounced  his  taitli,  or  denied  the  Lonl  that  bought  liim;  while 
nniny  Europeans  did,  and  even  (h-rided  these  i)Oor  nativesas 
fools  for  not  yiehb'nir.      Here  is  proof  of  the  spirit  of  GhnBtto 
which  we  can  ]M)int  ever  more.     It  is  hard  to  die — harder  still 
to  be  mutilated.     It  is  a  terrible  extremity,  and  nndtitndeB 
])reserved  their  live>  by  ]>rononncinir  the  words,  'lliere  is  no 
God  but  (Tod,  and  Maliomme<l  is  his  jn'oiilift.'*'     Dr.  Hewitt 
said.  ''The  wjiil  that  is  heard  from  India  shall  be  tuniediiitoi 
haih'lujah !''     He  (pjoted   lleb.   11:  35-8S,  in  aiT]dieation  to 
our  Missi(»narv  brethren  of  India,  and  tlieir  Hocks.  ''OtherBhad 
trial  of  cruel  mockinirs  antl  scouri^in«ri5,  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds 
and  im]>risomnent:  they  were  stoned,  they  were  sa^ni  asunder, 
were  tem])ted,  were  slain  with  the  sword:  they  wandered  about 
in    sheepskins   and    goatskins,  beinir   destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mentiMl;  (of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy):  they  wandered  1 
in  deserts,  and  in   mountains,  and   in  dens  and  caves  of  th6  I 
earth.''     "C-ouhl  1   behold  a  son  of  mine,''  said  he,  *'gonetO 
^lory,  in  such  white  robes  a.^  were  *riy<*n  to  every  oneof  them, 
how  would  my  hallelujahs  arise  I"     These  reports  convey  bal 
a  faint  im])ression  <>f  the  dee]>  emotion  of  all  who  in  tliatlargli 
churcli    were   permitted   to   heai*   tlic   voices   of  the  aeveid 
Bpeakci's. 
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'ALL  TO  TIIK  MINIriTKV. 


The  followinjr  is  an  abstract  of  the  report,  as  presented  l»y 
ih©  Kev.  Dr.  Van  lien-sellaor,  Secretary  <»f  the  TJoard. 

1.  Of  Mmlidrrial  Edutuiiion — Vnn(Htloti:i<. — llie  nuniher  of 
lew  candidates  received,  lO^j — making  in  all,  from  the  hc- 
pnning,  (1819,)  2,030.  AVhole  nnmber  on  tlie  roll  during  this 
rear,  385.  In  their  tlieoloirical  course,  lilii;  collegiate,  178; 
icademical,  83;  stage  of  study  not  reported,  (>;  teaching,  or 
>iherwise  absent,  fi;  total,  385. 

Tlie  aggregatxi  nuni])er  of  candidates  this  year  is  two  greater 
than  last  year;  the  number  of  new  candidates  is  eleven  more 
than  were  received  last  year — an  increase  that  is  encouraging, 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  decrease. 

State  of  tht  Trtdituiy. — The  acctmnts  closed  on  the  18th  of 
April,  which  is  about  two  weeks  earliiT  than  usual : 

1.  C-aufl'uhitrif'  Futul. — Receipts,  J?4T,1'»3  o7;  balance  of 
kfit  year,  $2,370  2J* ;  total,  ^s4i^4r73  W.  Payments,  S'13,432  35 ; 
balance  remaining,  $(),(»41  (»1. 

2.  SfhtM*!  FnmL — Receipts,  J?5,5n7  20;  balance,  s3r)  90; 
total,  §5,544  25.  Payments,  sr),458  2o;  ]»ahince  remaining;, 
186  05. 

3.  MhctlhrnaniH  Fu))d. — l^ilance,  »t^3  7*». 

k,  Afncan  FuiuL — Kecei])ts,  >iS3  24 ;  balance,  81,3S7  45; 
total,  sl,47n   G9.       Payments,   ^90   oo;    balance    on    hand, 
,  $1,3SOOI>. 

Total  receii»ts  for  the  year,  ^.)2.<»I»3  ♦>(»;  total  income, 
$56,492  0();  total  ])aynients,  «4S,!»so  55;  total  balances,  ex- 
clusive of  the  permanent  African  Fund,  i?«),51 1  52. 

from  this  statement  it  will  he  penjeivi'd,  that  the  Treasury 

of  tlie  Board  has  been  in  a  highly  i>rosperous  conditi<»n.     In  no 

year  has  k»  large  an  amount  been  contributed  by  the  churches 

totlie  echication  of  can<li<hiti'S  for  the  ministry. 

-  Cuti^i'fs  «f  An,i!f'tf/  to    Ytnuiij  M*  n  nhd  Canff'Hhit*  s. — As  tlu' 

|irc8cnt  time,  in   the  Providence  of  God,  invites  numy  young 

men  to  turn  their  attention  Xo  this  subject,  its  candid  and  s<.»ber 

diacu^ion  may  result  in  gCKxl.    The  following  are  the  topics 

jificuseed,  under  this  head,  in  the  Annual  Report : 
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xrit  of  sufficient  piety.     2.  The  want  of  BufiBcieiA    '] 
■  a  Divine  call  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.     3.  T3(B    . ' 
cuniary   means.     4.  Advanced   a<*e,   beyond  the     ] 
i.     5.  lU  health.     6.  Defectiveiieas  of  early  ed*-     ! 
A.  prtifession  in  life  already  selected,  and  entered 
he  scanty  salarieB  of  ministers.     9.  The  oppositiwi 
and  friends.     10.  Tlie  want  of  natural  ability.     11. 
til  in  a  low  condition  of  life.     12.  Tlie  ministry  is 
mfofiBion. 

iouB  topics  are  discnsaed  with  the  purpose  of  re- 
objections  and  anxieties  of  candid  and  inquiring 
-onghoiit  the  whole  discnsaion  the  Board  not  only 
lay  stress  upon  the  following  propositions:   1,  The 
joseesses,  in  other  respects,  the  qualifications  rfe- 
naking  a  useful  minister.     2.  The  Holy  Spirit  can 
,  call  to  the  work.     3.  Tlic  standard  of  mental  and 
reinonts,  prevalent  in  the  Preshjterian  Chnrch,  is 
I  to  be  lowered  by  the  arguments  and  incidents 
d,  hut,  on  the  eontrary,  the  age  demands  higher 
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Pa. ;  Jefferson  CoUepcc,  Pa. ;  and  the  Collepc  of  Xew 
t  Princeton,  N .  J. 

in  Kcnaellaer  said:  He  felt  that  tlie  spirit  of  the  As- 
.  rising  liigher  and  liiglier.  lie  was  happy  that  this 
me  before  this  hodv  under  circumstances  so  favorable, 
d  of  Education  has  reason  to  sympathize  with  what 
yesterday  of  our  Foreign  Missionary  labors  and 
.  One  of  those  martyr  Missionaries  was  once  con- 
ith  this  Board  of  Education,  and  we  mourn  the  sad 
hich  lias  taken  him  away.  He  spoke  of  the  en- 
lents  of  the  piist  year.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
r  crisis,  contributions  came  in  generously,  and  when 
could  not  take  up  their  amuial  collections,  individuals 
leir  contributions  voluntarily. 

ffr.  KockwcU,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Education,  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which 
pted: 

olviJ^  Tliat  the  Assembly  record  their  profound  grati- 
rod  for  the  attendant  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing 
ve  followed  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  in- 
oung  men  into  the  ministry,  and  to  aid  in  the  religious 
•n  of  our  children  and  youth,  as  seen  in  the  unfaltering 
nt  of  our  churches  to  the  cause,  manifested  even 
period  of  connnercial  disaster,  in  the  number  who 
ady  been  as-sisted  to  enter  the  (rospel  ministrj',  the 
number  of  institutions  for  Christian  educaticm,  and 
»ecial  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  (Tod,  which  have  been 
it  upon  many  of  the  Collej^es  and  Schools  under  the 
LIS  Assembly,  or  in  connection  with  Synods  and  Pres- 
)f  our  Church. 

olved^  Tliatthe  Held  which  now  lies  before  our  beloved 
ienianding,  as  it  does,  a  vast  increase  of  ministers  of 
,  calls  for  earnest  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 

Bend  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest,  and  that  the 
r,  while  thev  trust  that  the  cause  will  daily  be  remem- 

the  people  of  God,  recommend  the  last  Thursday  of 

as  a  day  of  special,  united  prayer,  for  the  outj)ouring 
irit  upon  our  Colleges  and  Sennnaries  of  learning. 
ol/ve(C  Tliat  the  present  gratifying  condition  of  the 

of  the  Board  encouraj'es  tliis  Assembly  to  believe, 
churches  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of  tlie  duty  of 
f  for  the  liberal  support  and  maintenance  of  indigent 
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yoiinn:  men,  desirous  of  (Mitoring  tlio  Gospel  miniBtiy, 
autlii>rize8  a  renewed  invitation  to  enter  u])ou  the  Bt 
ueees^sary  to  lit  them  for  the  duties  of  »>ueh  office,  with  the 
lident  ai^surance  of  hein*'  .sustained  hv  the  churelics  thr 
the  BoJird. 

4.  Itemlvcd^  That  in  view  of  the  {^reat  work  whicli  C 
has  hiid  upon  the  (-hureli,  to  preaeh  the  (lO&pel  to  € 
creature,  it  In?  earnestly  impressed  upon  pastors  to  set  b 
voutli  of  piety  an<l  promise,  the  question  of  their  reap 
l)ih*ties  in  this  matter,  and  to  endeavor  s(3  to  chrect  and  i 
them,  as  that  tlu're  sliall  he  an  increase  of  candidates  fo; 
Gospel  ministry,  in  s<»me  measure  pri»j portioned  to  the  gro' 
denuinds  of  the  C!hureli  and  tlie  world. 

The  Ili!v.  AVm.   J.   H<»<^v?  followed  in  an  earnest  and 

pressive  address,  on  the  importance  of  juii'entsckHlieatingl 

chihh-en  to  (tocI  fur  tlu*  ministry,  and  also  in  reference  to  ^ 

constitutes  a  call  to  the  ministry.     lie  rejoiced  t<»  he  ab 

lift  his  voict*,  for  the  iirst  time,  in  this  Assemldv,  in  hehal 

this  lioard.     AVe  all    iclt    that  more  nu-n  were  UfedtMl.     j 

shall  thev  he  had^     As  individuals  we  mav  all  do  soniet 

towards  tindin^  them,  and  as  a  (Jeneral  AssiMiihly  we  ma 

much.     It  is  anuizinir   that  anv  (-hristian  i»areut    shouU 

otherwise  than  desin*  to  have  a  helovod  child  hecome  Jin 

bassaclor   of    (-hrist.      Ministers   are    rejiresuntatives    of 

Almip:hty  God  and  our  p:lorious  Saviour,     lie  enlarged  i 

the   excellence   of    thu   oHicc   of   the   mini>trv.      lie    u 

ministers  and  others  not  to  think  too  much  of  their  privat 

hut   to  esteem  it  a    priviK'<i;e  to    nuik(^  themselves  and  ' 

children  living  sacrilices  on  tlu'  altar  of  Christ's  service. 

ouichtto  urije  nu'U  evrrv  whrreto  c<»nsi<li»r  this  suhjcct.    \ 

youn*;  men  were  prevc-nted  tVom  entering  the  ministry  l»y 

ami  mvstical  notions  <>f  a  call  to  the  ministrv.     Dr.  Alexa 

had  sai<l,  that  n<»  vonni::  man  sliould  enter  the  ministrv  ui 

he  could  j>/Y>/v  that  he  uinjht  to  do  s<».     Airain  it  had  heeu 

that  every  converted  youn^  man  .should  c-nter  the  mini 

unless  he  could  show  «^ood  reason  why  he  should  m»t  j)reacl 

Gospel.     Both  of  these  f(>rmulas  were  true,  as,  if  time  w 

permit,  he  could  show.     Between  them  hoth  one  could  i 

factorily  ascertain  his  ])crsonal  <luty.     lie  urged  these  \ 

earnestly  on  the  attention  of  pastors  and  young  men. 
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3ilr*  Caruthcre  offered  an  aiiieiuliuont  to  the  res<»lutioiis  pre- 
lented  liy  tlie  Counnittee,  iJiakin<^  the  last  Tlmrschiy  of  Fel)- 
ruary  the  day  for  i»rayer  ibr  the  children  at  home,  as  well  as 
the  younj^  men  at  the  Seminaries  and  Collejc^s. 
Mr.  Lo^\Tio  oifered  a  suhjititnte  for  the  amendment,  when 
The  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Green,  D.  I).,  took  the  floor,  and  pre- 
sented a  brief  and  stin-inir  appeal.     He  .--aid,  a  mitjrhtier  and  a 
nobler  em  than  has  ever  vet  been  known,  is  dawnin*^  on  onr 
land.    There  is  always  an  ontward  ])reparation  for  t*ueh  events. 
Qod  throM's  wide  open  the  brazen  irate?*  of  op])0r>ition,  before  the 
outpouring  of  his  S]>irit.     Tlie  WestminvSter  lleview  had  said 
diat  the  old  spirit  of  Protestantism  was  p>ne — that  it  was  dead, 
and  nothing  now  remained  but  its  eoi-psi-,  lying  in  regal  state, 
and  awaiting  its  sepnltnre.     JJdbre   tlie  ink   was  dry   with 
wliich  the  foul  slander  was  p(»nned,  it   was  refuted,  not  by 
power  or  by  might,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  lj>nl. 

lie  remendiered  listenin<r,  as  to  the  visionarv  fanev  of  a 
wanins:  intellect,  to  the  hite  venerable  Dr.  Alexamh'r,  at 
Princeton,  when  he  said  China  must1»e  girdled  with  missions — 
itmiwtbe  beleairure<l  on  everv  side — we  must  be  in  readiness 
to  go  in  suddenly  and  take  possession  of  that  land  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  1  thought  it  folly;  it  was  prophecy.  Truly  the 
wrath  of  man  is  made  to  praise  him.  The  o]»ium  trade,  an 
nnholv  war,  and  the  massacres  of  Missionaries,  mark  new  eras 
to  the  Cluireh ;  and  we  believe  this  great  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  work.  Our  present 
generation  of  ministers  is  rapidly  passing  away.  But  God  can 
and  docs — not  only  oi>en  the  way  for  the  (lospel — he  also 
from  age  to  age,  and  from  exigency  to  exigency,  raises  u]» 
niini?tei*s  of  the  (tosjjcI  to  ])nH'laim  it. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  IJaird  couhl  not  concur  in  the  views  Mr.  Ilogc 
has  expressed  as  to  a  call  to  the  ministry.  The  old  doctrine  of 
the  American  PMucation  Society  was,  that  everv  educated 
joung  man  is  bound  to  preach  the  Gospel,  unless  he  can  show 
the  eontrary.  If  he  did  not  misunderstand  Mr.  Iloge,  this  was 
his  doctrine.  If  so.  he  would  enter  his  protest  against  that 
being  considered  the  voice  of  the  Assenddy. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  said,  that  though  yet  a  yoimg  man. 
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out  of  twenty-four  candi<latcs  for  the  ministry,  who  start 
with  hini,he  could  iind  hut  throe  in  the  niinistry  of  our  C 
The  great  reason  wae,  tluit  nioftt  of  them  had  never,  at  tl 
set,  looked  the  question  fairly  in  tlie  faee,  and  counted  th 
What  our  Church  needi^  \^  earnest  men ;  and  none  but 
who  underBtand  the  true  nature  of  a  call  to  the  Gospel  in: 
will  prove  to  he  such.  We  want  men  who  will  be  will 
do  anv  work,  even  the  humhleti^t. 

Tlie  Rev.  W.  J.  Ilo^re  wiid,  that  if  he  had  had  the  sn 
idea  that  he  was  uttering  the  voice  of  the  Anunuublv,  ho 
have  shrunk  from  speakin*;  at  all.  lie  cared  not  what 
had  held  the  views  of  a  call  to  the  ministry  alluded  to; 
were  his  own  views.  His  doctrine  is,  that  a  young  mj 
dinarily  should  seek  that  position  which  most  needs  ; 
men,  until  the  denmnd  is  supjJied.  Xo  <louht  every  cant 
"will  have  his  siftin^*^  hotbre  he  reaches  the  ministry.  II 
have  them  in  the  Academv,  the  Collew,  the  Seminan 
the  Preshyterv,  if  the  hitter  will  do  their  dutv.  As  fc 
sentin<r  the  bright  side  «)nly,  he  was  only  presenting  a  i 
to  the  crv  about  the  sacritices  and  burdens  of  the  miniai 
which  we  have  heard  ho  iinieh.  He  would  have  don( 
sickly  sentinu'ntality  on  the  subject.  He  had  no  objecti 
l)resenting  the  shady-side,  but  he  wished  also  to  have  the 
eheei-ful  side  of  the  <[uestion  looked  at.  He  wished,  even  tl 
brethren  go  as  Missionaries  to  India,  to  be  subjected  1 
s[)eakal)le  horrors,  that  they  might  be  able  to  say,  "  It  ist 
. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Erskine  thought  there  had  been  extreme 
presented  here  on  both  sides  of  the  question  of  a  call  I 
ministry.  He  suppose<l  that  it  is  the  general  doctrine  c 
Church  that  tluTt^  is  a  s]>ecial  call,  a  call  of  the  Word, 
and  Providence  of  God;  and  that  when  a  young  man 
himself  thus  calle<l,  he  will  he  willing  to  undergo  all  the 
of  the  muiistrv.  AVe  nuist  i)lace  before  everv  vounir  mi 
the  truth  on  the  subject,  and  when  the  jiroper  convict 
produced  on  his  mind,  that  will  keep  him  faithful,  no  i 
what  comes.  lie  had  often  heard  the  remark,  that  if  mij 
had  known  in  advance  tlie  trials  of  the  work,  they  never 
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have  entered  it.  For  liiinsolf,  he  believed  that  if  truly  called 
of  God,  nothinj?  would  deter  him.  It  .seemed  to  he  implied  in 
tlie  remarks  made  here,  that  it  is  the  duty  (»1'  every  pareut  to 
devote  everv  sou  to  the  miniiftrv.  Jle  eouhl  not  a«^ree  to  that. 
Tlie  Kev.  Dr.  Junkiu  said,  this  Board  ha>*  brought  into  our 
ministrv  nianv  of  our  most  valuable  ministers,  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  there.     Our  Foreiijrn  Missionarv  J>oard  cauie  to 

iV  t. 

US  vesterdiiv  with  the  crown  of  the  martvrs  (»n  its  brow:  but 
has  the  Board  of  Education  no  martvrs^  Yes,  sir,  it  has  had 
living  martyrs — men  who,  amidst  anxieties,  uncertainties,  toils, 
tears  and  prayers,  have  struirii:hMl  with  poverty  and  hardship, 
in  order  to  entvr  the  ministrv. 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Hewitt  read  passaices  of  Scripture  showini^ 
that  the  true  ppirit  for  the  ministry  is  to  ])e  new  creatures,  and 
to  seek  the  thiu'^s  of  Christ,  an<l  not  our  own. 

Tlie  Rev.  Mr,  Teunev  said  he  came  from  one  of  the  newest 
sections  of  our  eountrv — -from  Texas.  There  are  calls  all 
around  him,  and  his  brethren  there  had  far  more  work  than 
they  can  projierly  do.  Within  the  last  year  we  havc^  lost  the 
opiwrtiuiity  to  organize  a  I^resbvterian  Church,  because  we 
had  110  minister  for  them.  The  mem1»ers,  havinii:  waited  hmir 
in  vain,  at  last  joined  other  <lenominati(nis.  There  is  this  dav 
aladv  in  this  house,  oritrinallv  from  Kcntuckv,  who  has  heard 
atthis  Assemblv  the  first  Pivsbvterian  sernum  she  has  heard 
for  live  veal's.  AVe  need  more  men.  the  JJoard  of  Education 
"candu  much  to  furnish  us  nu»u. 


nOAKI)  OF  l»UHLICATloX. 


Ahti^aH  of  the  Ticn\t'uih.  Ainn/al   /ft'j}Of'f  jfpe-sinfeff  to  thr 

AmnMy. — Xotwithstandinir    the    extraordinary   comnu'rcial 

embarnisi»8ments  and  depre?-sions,  the  Board  of  Puldicatioii  is 

enaWed,  by  Divine  favor,  to  rep<»rt  results  which   comi)are 

fevorahlv  \vith  those  of  anv  lV»rmer  vear. 
•  •  I- 

1.  hi  the  department  of  Production.  Fifty-five  new  works 
have  been  issued,  of  which  forty-live  are  new  volumes.  Of 
these  there  have  been  printc<l  s5,7r)U  cojjies.  In  addition  to 
theee,  24,000  cojiies  of  nine  new  tracts  have  been  issued,  and 
30,000  copies  of  the  "Presbyterian  Almanac,''  makinir  in  all 
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131),750  copiort  of  now  imblicatioiii*.  Besides  these,  have  been 
published  324,0(M)  copies  of  works  before  upon  the  Board's 
Catalogue. 

Tlie  total  number  of  copies  is^nued  during  the  year  has  been 
403,750  copiet*.    The  total  number  of  copies  issued  since  the 
organization  (»f  the  ]ioar<l  to  March  1,  ISoS,  has  been  6,817,188t 
The  repiu't  gives  si)ecial  n(»ti('e  of  the  publication,  by  the  Board, 
of  "The  Presljyterian  Social  Ps*alnu)dist."    Tlie  Confession  of 
Faith  has  been  published  in  (Tcrman,  and  other  German  pub- 
lications are  now  passing  through  the  press.     Attention  is 
called  to  ''The  Sailor's  Companicui,"  as  a  new  work  admirablj' 
adai)ted  to  do  good  among  the  brave  and  hardy  eons  of  the 
deep.     Dr.  Jacobus^  ''Notes  r»n  the  Gospels,"  with  tJio  aeeom- 
j)anying  (juestions,  are  now  issued  by  the  Board,  and  afford 
valuable  aid  to  Sabbath  Schools  and   Bible  classes.     A  con- 
siderable num])er  of  clu>ice  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
Board's  Sabbath  School  Library,  which  is  increasingly  pi^pular 
and  useful.     The  r>oar<l  aims  to  furnish,  as  soon  as  j>ossible,  all 
needful  facilities  for  Bil)le  (Mass  and  Sabbath  School  instnl^ 
tiou. 

yV/vV)<7/Vv^/.v. — Tlie  circulation  of  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Keconl  has  decline<l  during  the  i>ast  year  from  10,000  to 
17,r»0()  co])ies.  The  circulation  of  the  Sabbath  School  Visitor 
is  now  r)4,(H»o,  an  iucrease  of  J>,()(M)  copies  since  the  last  report. 

11.  In  the  (le]»artment  of  IhVtribution.  The  jmblications  of 
the  Board  reach  the  hands  of  the  people  chiefly  through  threei 
channels: — 1.  The  regular  trade  sales  at  the  Publishing-honge 
have  been  during  the  year  1!*1.JMK*5  volumes,  a  decrease  of  1,583 
volumes  on  the  sales  of  the  ])rece.ding  year.  Comparing  tlieee 
results  with  those  of  other  ]>u])Iishingdiouses,  during  the  recent 
commercial  emharrassments  of  the  country,  thev  aflTord  catwe 
for  profound  gratitude.  The  sales  of  tracts  at  the  Publishing- 
house  have  anumnted  to  7<K>,I)<J3  pages,  an  increase  of  229,528 
])age8  on  those  of  the  year  j»receding.  2.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  granted,  in  response  to  ai>])eals  made  to  it,  to 
Sabbath  Schools,  feeble  churches,  humane  institutions,  and  to 
indiviiluals  tor  gratuitous  distribution,  ;],724:  volumes,  and 
246,395  pages  of  tracts.     »3.  By  colportage,  a  most  important 
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mount  of  Divine  tnitli  has  Lecn  put  in  circuliition,  and  tlie 
38ultB  of  tlie  year,  eoiisidcrinti:  all  tilings,  have  been  in  the 
ighest  detj^ree  favorable.  The  iiinuher  of  colporteurs  in  coui- 
iifi6i(»n  during  the  year  has  In^en  2(13,  being  an  increase  of  i>, 
otwithstandi ng  the  recent  curtailments  found  to  be  necessary. 
liese  have  been  distributed  into  ^1\)  States  au<l  Territories, 
•eaides  all  the  British  Provinces  of  tlie  Xorth.  Increased 
[uantities  of  books  an<l  tracts  have  ])cen  sent  to  (Mifornia, 
)regon,  Washington  Territory,  and  all  the  frontier  and  more 
lestitute  regions  of  our  wide  land.  The  number  of  volumes 
jold  by  colporteurs  has  been  123,l):i-i-,  being  a  decrease  of  055 
volumes.  The  pages  of  tracts  distributed  by  them  have  been 
l,555,4rfi!>.  The  ninnber  of  volumes  gnituiti)usly  distributed 
this  vear  has  been  17,005,  an  increase  of  S70  volumes  on  the 
nxunher  last  year  given.  The  nunilKT  of  families  visite<l  has 
been  liy,0S5,  an  increase  of  7},7y^y^  over  that  of  last  year. 

Tlie  total  distribution  of  volumes  <»f  the  vear  has  been  as 
follows:  J>v  sale  at  Publishiuix-house,  IIM,1M»;^>;  bv  sale  bv  col- 
portciirs,  1:^3,024:;  given  by  colporteurs,  17,00.*);  gi'anted  by 
executive  committee,  o;7-4;  total  of  volumes,  ;^375r)4<»,  being 
an  increase  on  last  vear  of  {VM\. 

Pages  of  tracts  sold  at  publishing-house,  7u(J,!m;2;  distributed 
by  colporteurs,  l,555,401>;  granted  by  executive  committee, 
240,395;  total  ])ages  of  tracts,  :^,.'>(»S,S:^7,  being  a  decrease,  for 
reasoiij  explained  in  the  r(»]M»rt,  of  271,575  pages,  Besi<les  the 
above  matter,  the  Hoard  has  issued  a  large  number  of  pamj)hlets 
and  periodical  papei's. 

in.  In  the  department  of  Sustentalion.  The  Treasurer's 
Beport  shows  an  aggregate  of  receipts  for  tlu*  year  ol' 
$l!i6,960  2S,  which  is  an  increase  of  s7,<J»SJi  25  over  the  rec<'ii»ts 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  total  i)f  expeiulitures  has  been 
$IO(i,Sul  r)b,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasurers  hands  of 
120,158  6i.L  This,  however,  will  rapidly  be  called  for  by  tlu* 
renewed  and  enlargetl  operations  of  the  ]»ublishing  department. 
He  amount  received  from  sales  of  books,  tracts  and  Sabbath 
Scho^J  Visitors,  has  been  $S(),.s42  SH,  being  a  decrease  of 
1^,581  52  on  the  sales  of  the  i)revious  year. 
The  CkAportayc  Fund, — ^The    amount   received    from   all 
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Bourccs  for  this  Fim<l  1ms  hoeii  g21,3fJJ)  76,  a  dccrca 
Jji3,45;J  8r».  Tliis  (locroaso,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe,  arise 
iroiii  decreased  (-liurcli  eontribiitioiis,  but  from  diinin: 
receipts  fntm  le«ijaeies  and  miseellaiieous  sources.  The 
received  from  the  elnirches  has  been  §17,150  92,  an  inc 
fnnn  this  source  of  sl,7<)l  ^17.  The  receij>ts  from  legacioi 
misceHaneous  sources  luive  tin's  year  been  only  $4,21l 
wliile  the  hist  vear  tlu»v  were  §9,43-l-  37.  The  balam 
which  the  (.-(dporta^e  Fund  was  overdrawn,  Msiroh  let,  \ 
was  !?hS,7SS  4<i.  It  is  lioped  that  tlie  churches  will  he 
make  up  this  sum  s(K>n,  so  that  the  Board  may  pn)C<M 
oxteml  its  (^»lportat^e  <ii>erations  to  many  new,  im]>ortan1 
invitin<^  lields. 

Af/f'ftcirfi. — During  the  })ast  year  no  ]»aid  collecting  a] 
have  been  emi>]oved.  The  results  are  such  as  ijreatlv  t( 
coura«j:e  the  Hoanl  to  hope*  that  no  ;^eneral  recurrence  to 
ujrencies  will  bc'Coinc  neci'ssarv. 

This  Report  <»f  the  lioard  was  followed  by  the  report  oJ 
Connnittee  on  sai<l  report  throuirh  their  (liairnum, 
Mitchell,  which  is  eml>o<li('<l  in  the  rest>lutic»ns  f(dh)win}r, 

1.  *'A*rWr///,  That  the  AssiMublv  rrcomiizes  and  coniin 
the  Board  as  an  etlicii'nt  and  honori'd  instrumentality  in  c 
teractint^  the  pi'rnicious  clfccts  of  licentious  and  cor 
literature,  and  in  di.->i'niinatini;,  throu«;li  the  waste  jilaci 
our  Zion,  the  seeds  of  sound  theoloirv  and  of  vital  iiietv,  wl 
doubtless,  will  ultinuitely  produce  in  the  hand  of  Goers  j*© 
thirty,  sixtv,  and  even  a  huudri'd  fold. 

2.  7?r.vry//VY/,  That  it  is  subjeet  matter  tor  devout  •^rati 
to  (iod  that,  althouirh  within  the  past  year  an  unpri'ccde 
connnercial  eud>arrassnuMit  pervacfecl  the  c<»untry,  and  bro 
sorrow  and  ]K'nurv  to  the  ln»ines  of  tlunisands,  the  Lord 
into  the  hearts  of  the  nu'nd»ers  of  our  churches  a  spirit  of  l 
than  onlimiry  benc^voK'ucc,  in  conse(jUcnce  of  which,  (altlu 
there  was  a  <liminution  in  the  miscellaneous  receipt«,1 
amount  of  church  c<illections  Ibr  the  colporta«re  tuml 
larirer  than  thev  had  been  in  anv  former  vear;  and  that 
une.\pecti'<l  and  hapjiy  result  was  accomj)hshed  without 
payment  of  a  sin«rle  cejit. 

*f\.  Ji(ifolt}f(/^  That  it  allbrds  the  Assend»ly  much  gratitio 
to  learn  that,  notwitl»standin«^  the  aforesaid  convulsion 
Board,  by  the  discreet  and  prudent  management  of  it 
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sources,  during  tlio  crisis,  not  only  piiid  all  its  ]»ecnniarv  obli- 
gations in  the  publishing  (lo])artincnt,  but  also  increasod  its 
usefulness  by  the  jmblieation  and  »^ratuitous  distribution  of  a 
greater  number  of  books  and  tracts  than  it  ha<l  published  in 
any  previous  year. 

4.  Rtsolced^  That  it  «jjivos  the  Assembly  pleasure  to  learn 
tliat  the  Board,  as  far  as  eireumstauees  justify,  are  puldishing 
cvaii«relical  works  in  the  (lerman  hm^uaire  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  the  (.Terman  i>opulatii>n. 

5.  /iVW/w/,  That  the  iiumble  and  si'lf-denyiiiji^  (.\ilportt'ur  is 
doing  God's  work,  an»l  desi»rves  the  sympathy  of  God  s  j)eopIe; 
and  that  as  he  visits,  from  house  to  house,  the  Lord's  ])Oi»r, 
with  ('hrist's  love  in  his  heart,  and  the  books  of  the  J^oard  in 
his  hand,  he  is  elfeetuallv  aidin<r  thi*  Missionary  of  the  Ooss 
in  ditlusin*^  Christian  lii^ht  and  knowleil;i:e  where  darkness  and 
Ignorance  prevail. 

6.  lit'^ol O'lL  That  the  Assembly  earnestly  ur;^es  on  the 
cliurehes  the  importance  ctf  increasimr  their  contributions  to 
Culpurtaire,  in  order  to  enable  the  Hoard  not  only  to  ])ay  oil' 
the  arrears  which,  durinii:  the  past  vear,  necessarily  accrued. 
Lilt  also  to  expand  its  operations  in  a  deprive  commensurate 
with  the  demands  of  the  ('liurch. 

7.  lii'MtiC' fh  That  tile  Assembly  exinvsses  its  heartfelt  ijrati- 
fication  at  the  laudable  and  successful  eifort  which  the  Board 
has  made  to  publish  works  for  Sunday  Sehool  Libraries;  and 
that  this  body,  believinir.  hs  it  does,  that  the  books  published 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  ehihiren,  wouhl  imjuvss 
on  the  minds  of  miuisters  and  members  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
purchase  and  circulate  the  bociks  (►f  the  Board,  rather  than 
th(»se  published  by  any  societies  not  coimected  with  our  be- 
lored  Church;  an<l  that,  whenever  Sabbath  Sch(M>Ishaye  funds 
to  expend  lor  til e  jmrchase  of  Libraries  to  ])resent  to  feeble 
churches  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  the  Uoard  shc^uld  have 
decided  preference. " 

Tlie  resolutions  were  advocatetl  with  ap])ropriatc  ri^marks  by 

Kev.  Dr.  Mitchell,  Rev.   Me>srs.  Stevenson  and   Axtell,  Mr. 

Israel  Spencer,  <jf  Mississippi,  IJev.  .1.  K.   Rockwell,  Rev.  Mr. 

Cowan  and  T.  R.  R.  ('obb,  of  (Teoriria.     The  remarks  of  Kev. 

I    Mr.  Savage,  of  New  Hampshire,  struck  a  cord  of  national 

k   tympatliy  in  many  hearts.   '*  lie  had  come  on  this  long  pilgrim- 

■   Hge from  the  Ohl  (Granite  State  to  the  Crescent  City,  not  simply 

to  participate  in  the  debates  and  actions  of  this  body,  but  to 

show  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  no  sectional  feelings; 
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that  she  is  conservative  in  her  action,  and  her  sympatLies  and 
fellowship  are  as  l)roail  as  tlie  Chnrch  of  Christ.  He  wished 
to  say  there  is  no  j)laee  whc-re  your  jiuhlications  are  more  wel- 
come than  New  England,  llierc  was  an  eftort  at  this  veiy 
moment  makinir,  ti»  ren<ler  tlie  issnes  of  tlie  American  Tract 
Societv  sectional  and  divisive.  Should  this  effort  be  8ucc«a- 
ful,  which,  may  (iod  forhiti,  this  l>oar<l  would  become  of  un- 
sjieakahle  importance*  not  only  to  us,  hut  to  the  whole  land, 
lie  hojied  this  l>oard  would  Ix*  able  to  send  many  more  Col- 
porteurs into  New  Kn«rhind,  and  thus  become  as  a  golden  cord 
to  aid  in  bindiii;^  kaw  countrv  toijCi'ther  in  love.  lie  would 
go  back  to  his  Xorthorn  home  with  the  most  delightful  recol- 
lections of  the  tVati'rnal  intercourse  of  this  Assembly.  Forty 
years  ago  he  had  visited  New  Orleans,  an<l  he  was  surprised 
at  the  changes  wliieli  time  had  wrought.  There  was  then  no 
Protestant  Cliureli.  Now  lu?  eomes  attain,  an<l  iinds  numerons 
('hurdles,  and  a  strong  Presbyterian  element.  Ilie  temple  in 
which  we  stand  is  eheering  evidence  of  its  j)rogress.'* 

(11  men  kxtknsion. 

Mr.  Coe,  the  (.'orresponding  Secretary,  presented  an  abrtrtct 
of  the  Annual  Report,  mid  made  a  t\*w  ])ertinent  remarks  in 
explanation  and  illii>t ration.     The  ivjiort  is  as  follows: 

iLtcdjjtd. — ^"Hie  reeei]»ts  iVom  all  sources  during  the  ye 
ending  Aj>ril  1,  lsr).s,  were  s:i4,741  IT),  i* xcee< ling  those  of  tk 
previous  year,  JS^K-IT.")  T)!.  Less  than  half,  however,  ofth 
excess  is  fr<»m  donations.  Tlu'  number  of  coutributin<j  clmrcli 
named  in  this  report  is  r)Is;  the  number  named  in  the  prcc 
ing  re])ort  was  r>(»'J.  These  re.Mdts  have  been  reached  in  tl»< 
midst  of  the  liard  limes,  without  any  salaried  collecting  ageii."^' 
an<l  are  as  irratitVinj::  as  thev  were  unexpected. 

Krj)rn</!ffn't's. — The  total  expenditures  of  the  year  wexi^ 
$24,o84  (»').  The  amount  paid  (»ut  to  ehurches  this  year  is  i* 
advance  of  the  amount  ])aid  out  to  them  last  year,  over  $7,0Oft 

AjjjfrojfrifUiofifi, —  During  tlie  year  appn^jriations  were  made  j 
to  seventy-six  churches,  amounting  to  ,s27jr)71    o:^.    This  > 
nearly  sis IO,(M  10  more  than  the  amount  a]>proi)riated  to  chuTcbei 
last  year. 
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AppUcationH. — From  AjumI  1,  ISriT,  to  A]>ril  1,  lJ^r)S,  one 
hundred  dmrclies  applied  tor  aid  to  enable  them  to  eoinplete 
their  houses  of  worsliij),  free  from  del)t.  The  amonnt  of  aid 
thcv  a&k  is  not  less  than  ft4:»J)(MX  Wuvr  \\x\\y  ^12,(.)00  more 
than  the  amount  of  aid  ap)>lied  for  last  year.  At  the  eh)se  of 
the  year  there  remained  on  file  .y/>/v  applieants  for  aid  ealling 
for  8*i5,(WH\ 

Cmf  of  Chnrrh  JylipWs. — In  the  t\V(»  and  a  half  vears  the 
Committee  have  been  fairly  at  work,  they  have  made  appro- 
priations tM  two  hundred  and  five  dilforent  ehnrehes.  One 
hundred  an<l  liftv-three  of  these  two  hundred  and  live  chureh 
buildin"^,  cost  from  *5(H)  to  5^2,500;  thirtvMiine  from  Js2,5lK) 
\o '^b^<K^O^  Sini\  the  other  thirteen  over  Ji^r),()0(».  Five  (»f  the 
thirteen  were  speeial  appropriations. 

DUtnhutntn  of  J^tauls.—Tho  (-onitnittee  have  endeavored 
to  flistrihute  the  funds  entrusted  to  them  as  iMpiitably  as  p(is- 
sible  over  the  whole  Chureh.  How  far  thev  have  sueeeetled 
in  this  endeavor  mav  l»e  deterniine<l  tVom  the.^e  two  faets: 

t. 

Ijit.  Only  three  of  the  three  hundre<l  new  ap])lieations 
received  bv  them  have  been  deelined. 

2(1.  Grants  have  been  madi*  to  ehurehes  in  thirtv  of  the 
thim'-one  Svnods,  an<l  ei<rhtv-six  of  the  on(;  hundred  and  two 
Presbyteries,  from  whose  bounds  applieations  have  eome.  Tlie 
Synod  and  Presbyteries,  to  which  no  appro]>riations  havi*  bi»en 
niade,  are  those  from  wh(»se  apply ini;  ehurelies  the  requisite 
iufonnation  has  not  vet  been  reeeived. 

limfltif, — Scarcely  three  years  have  ela])sed  since  the  As- 
sembly's Church  Extension  Connnittee  was  oriranized.  In  that 
time  over  Sr>7,(M>n  has  been  raised  tbr  the  ( -hurch  Exfension 
cause  without  any  salaried  a«jjent.  This  is  within  sll.Onoof 
the  whole  sum  raise<l  durini'  the  eleven  vears  of  oriranized 
effort  in  connection  with  the  Hoard  of  Missicms.  The  amount 
received  from  churclu»s  in  the  last  three  vears  is  double  the 

f-    amount  received  from  churches  durinir  the  previous  eleven 
rears. 
Tliese  results  encourage  the  Connnittee  to  Imjje  that  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  the  favor  of  God'is  ])eople,  will  advance 
the  Chiirch  Extension  Enterprise,  mitil  all  our  waste  places 
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shall  be  supplietl  with  .siinctiuirios  wherein  the  Lord  will  tfibe 
l»leartiire  and  will  be  lijloritied. 

Dr.  P»rocki]n'i(lire,  tn>ni  the  Si)ecial  Connnitteo  on  that  Seport, 
tlien  presented  the  iolhiwin^  reboliitions,  which  were  adopted: 

''1.  iff<w>feY/,  That  the  (^hureh  Extension  Connnittee  appears 
to  have  eondneted  the  irreat  interest  eoinniitted  to  them  Wtlie 
General  Assembly  witli  ililiirence  and  lidelity,  and  the  lord 
has  blessed  and  ])rosi)ered  them;  lor  which,  thanks  are  due  to 
His  blessed  name. 

"2.  Inasmneh  a^  the  work  <»t'  bnildin<i:  honflos  for  public 
worshij)  over  n  reirion  so  innnense  and  so  diversified  m  that 
covered  thinly  by  the  Presbyterian  dinrcli,  presents  difficulties 
so  varions  in  their  nature,  as  tn  render  it  impossible  to  give 
si)ecifie  directions  concernintc  them;  the  (-Irenend  AsBeniDJT, 
exhortin<^  the  (-ommittee  to  j)ress  tbrward  in  the  important 
work,  and  exhortinir  the  churches  to  contribute  liberalfv  to  it, 
contents  itself  \\\\\\  the  general  authoriznfion  to  the  Committee 
to  prosecute  it  in  such  manner  as  its  own  increasiiii;  experience, 
ana  the  e(»ntinual  intlications  i>f  Providence,  slial I  satisty  them 
ih  most  wise  aiul  etfeetual  throuirhout  the  Church. 

t 

*s*J.  Such  (»f  our  con i^reirat ions  as  have  insufficient  accom- 
mo<lations  for  public  w«)r>hip,  are  expected,  according  tu  their 
means,  to  provide  themselves  with  ;;:ood  and  permanent placea 
for  the  public  worship  of  (iod.  Such  as  have  ncme  are  exnorted 
to  make  vii^orous  elfortsin  pr«»vi«h»  themselves  with  theni;  thi» 
i>eing  the  form  of  Chri>tian  i'if«.»rt,  especially  in  nei<;hborhoodH 
where  we  have  no  ^tatell  place  <»f  wt»rship,  towards  which 
those  without  are  u>ually  most  disposed  to  contribute. 

^'4.  All  <»ur  coiii^reirati«>ns  in  country  ] daces,  and  especially 
those  in  new  settlements,  are  exhorted  tc»  make  provisions, 
wlien^  it  is  ])ossil)le,  of  suitable  and  suflicitMit  «^rouniIs  for  ai 
school  for  their  children,  a  home  for  their  minister,  and  a  burial 
place  for  tlu'ir  <1ead,  all  convenient  to  their  place  of  worship. 
And,  in  all  these  necessary  matters,  secured  while  the  land  ii 
still  low — all  parsinumy  beiiiir  avoide<l.  and  <lue  care  being 
taken  to  secure  their  titles  alike  aL^ainst  future  disputes  anc 
future  iniurv  to  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  thus  lavinir  ?*ure  fouif 
dations,  they  act  as  becomes  those  who  trust  God  andbuildtbi 
numy  <renerations. 

**;■).  Seeitiij:  the  vast  extent  of  the  land  yet  to  be  possessed, 
the  almost  indispensable  necessity  of  a  sufficient  place  OJ 
worslii]),  to  the  pennanent  establishment  of  a  eonjrrepatioii 
and  the  ^reat  and  constant  blessin<^  of  (^od  upon  our  Churcl 
in  all  its  endeavors,  it  becomes  all  our  niiniBters  and  people 
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lot  is  so  east  as  to  eiuible  tlieiii  to  serve  the  Lord  in  this 

0  use  a  wise  forecast  in  y^oud  time  to  secure  such  necessary 
>r  church  huiklings,  l>oth  in  towns  and  in  country  places, 

1  facilitate  the  constant  extension  of  the  (Uiurch,  and  its 
atAblishnient  in  every  quarter  of  the  countrv. 

That  the  Tliird  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  be 
red  and  imhlished/' 

Breckinridge  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  we  al- 

had  eight  hundred  more  churches  than  ministers,  and 

bis  gap  between  demand  and  sui)ply  Ik  growing  wider  and 

.    AVc  cannot  overtake  this  spontaneous  movement  of 

h  growth ;  all  we  can  <lo  is  to  try  to  organize  it  as  it  ad- 

«.    He  freelv  confessed  that  he  was  one  of  those  wlio 

4- 

sd  the  practicability  of  organizing  this  Conmiittee;  but 
■ethren,  as  tliev  often  did,  diilered  from  liis  views:  and 
he  found  thev  would  have  it  so,  he  submitted,  and  tried 
Ip  on  the  enteq)rise  in  pro] Portion  to  his  ability.  He  had, 
fore,  accepted  the  i)Osition  at  the  head  of  this  Connnittee, 
ras  desirous  that  all  should  partiei}>ate  in  this  great  work, 
onsidered  all  these  Boards  (this  Connnittee  was  sometimes 
i  a  Board)  reallv  r<>;//////.v.v/V'/Kv  of  the  General  Assemblv: 
sommittees  to  examine  and  report,  but  rominhsifms  to 
•mine  and  aict.  And  their  organization  was  but  the  out- 
tli  of  the  life-spirit  of  the  Church.  Tlie  spiritual  Church 
always  rebound  from  an  eifort  to  repress  this  spirit.  The 
t  refonn  of  1837  was  precipitated  and  hastened  by  the 
apt,  on  the  i»art  of  the  New  School,  in  183(1,  to  carry  the 
latic  declaration  that  the  Assembly  had  no  poAver,  in  its 
er  organization,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  missions.  From 
attempt  the  Church  ])owerfully  re-acted.  lie  deplored 
leA  .-iometimes  exju'essed  by  young  brethren,  that  the  con- 
i)f  tliat  period  was  an  affair  of  the  7^<^v^  not  altogether 
table  to  remember.  He  believed  it  to  ]>e  the  rouse<l  life 
s  Cluirch  tending  to  a  great  movement.  It  was  the  power 
}d  impelling  the  CMnirch  to  her  great  mission  and  great 

B  view  which  the  ]>roceedings  of  these  several  Boards  (or 
nissioiiB,  as  Dr.  Breckinridge  calls  them),  for  the  year  past 
ntB,  is  full  of  encouragement  and  hope.    It  has  been  a 
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yi'jir  (»t*  siiiijfular  disaster.     In  tlio  (MnniiuTcial  world  there  has 

hei'ii  irivat  distress  aiul  linancial  ein])arassnieiit.     Manv  have 
•  •• 

Ikh'U  reduced  iVoni  atniieiice  to  in.ivertv,  and  witli  irreat  diffi- 

eulty  liave  obtained   the  ineanf*  of  subsistence,     lliv  religiune 

)rineii)lt»  ol'  tlie  ])eo[)le  ol"  (lod  as  to  the  nuitter  of  pvini^,  ha« 

»een   severely  tested.     Yet    it   has   not   been    found    waiitinf^. 

AVhen   the  Secretaries  canie  torward,  one  after  another,  and 

assured  us  that  there  liad  not  been  a  (bniinution,but  auhicrcane 

in  the  contributions  of  the  Churcli   in   the  midst  of  ho  laaiiv 

reverses,   the   heart   of  tlie   assi'nd)lv  throbbed  with   iov  and 

irnititude.      And    thouirh    there    had  been   ni«.iurniu<r  in  oar 

Israel,  like  the  nioiirninic  of  liadadrinmion  in   the  vallov  of 

Meirid<h>,  over  lair  niartvrecl  n)i.-sionaries,  their  Avives  and  their 

little  ones,  an<l  ihouirh  the  tear  of  sorn»w  H(»wed  down  everv 

•  » 

nnudv  clieek  at  tlie  renewed    recital,  it  wa*^  known  that  thi* 

■ 

fleinon>tration  of  the   mallei*  of  Satan  w«)uld  be  overwhelmed 
with  siirnal  defeat  bv  the  Kim:- of  Zion,  an<l  that  there  are  iioiw 
those  wh(>  are  ready  to  be  baj»ti/.ed  for  the  dead. 

\Mi:iM(A\  r.ini.i:  mmiktv. 

This  subject,  end>raci'd  in  overture  X«».  o,  reterre«l  bv  tlielarr^t 
Assenddy  t«>  this,  was  taki-n  up  at  an  early  >taire  of  the]»roce04.1  - 
iuLTs  ot' the  A^MMubiv,  on  tin-  m(»tinn  of  Kev.  Mr.  Kairlesi)ii,aiE  «" 
ret'erriMl  to  a  connnittee,  w  itii  in>tructions  to  draft  a  inimiT:  < 
I'Xpre.^sivi'  ot'the  view-  ot' the  Assenddy  on  these  subjecti?,  «ii"Il  c 
of  the  claims  of  the  Tdlde  Soeii-tv  ww  nur  (diurches. 

« 

Thi^  overture  ot'tlie  la>t  A>seinblv  atlirms  : 

First,  That  the  AnuM-ican  Uible  Society  has  no  riidit  to  alter 
in   anv  wav  tlie  common   and   acce]»te<l   version  of  tlu'  Sacrod 
Scriptures.     Second,  'Ihi>  society  has   the   rii^ht   to  ])rint  taii'i 
circulate  the  Hible,  and  t«»  colU'ct  fumls  tor  this  ])urpose,  hut  if 
luis  no  power  to  edit  it.     Third,  This  Assend)ly  have  been  aijrf 
are  tlu*  lirm  friiMids  of  tlu*  Anu-rican  l>ible  Socriety,  and  in  this 
sense  it  ft'cls  called  ii]n.n  to  resist   the  .smallest  departure  fnffli 
tlu;   ori«;inal    |»rinciples  on    which   that   soeiety   was    founded. 
Fourth,  The  Hoard  of  FublieatidU  of  the  Pre>i)yt(»rian  (.'Inurcli 
will  c(»usider  and  re])ort  to  the  next  (General  Assenildy  a  plan 
for  the  preparation   ami   pennanent  publication  by  it  of  the 
C'onmion  Knglish  riil)le,  in  a  form  suitable  for  pul}>it  uh?,  with 
the  standard  text  unchanired,  and  the  usual  accosrbories  to  tke 
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?xt  commonly  found  in  pulpit  Enj^li>>li  Bibles,  from  Iflll  t(» 
847. 

TLi.s  subject  called  forth  an  animated  discussi(»n,  in  which 
lev.  W.  T.  Findlev,  Dr.  Ihvckinridire  and  Dr.  Hewitt  partici- 
ated  :  after  which  the  resohition  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Findlev  wished  to  know  why,  in  the  present  posture  of 
be  subject,  it  should  ])e  brout^ht  up  at  all.     Dr.  Ihvckinridge 
lid  not  think  the  concern   on   this  snbject  is,  or  ought  to  be 
illaved.     Tlie  minoritv  of  the  Bible  Society's  mana<;ers  contend 
that  the   agitation   is  only  begun.     The  ])oint   at   issiu\  the 
power  to  make  alterations,  had  bi-en  evadu<l  in  the  discussion. 
He  reviewed  the  history  of  the  controversy,  and  exjnvssed  a 
deep  gi'Jititication  at  the  nu>ral  powor  the  Old  School  Presby- 
terian Church  has  exercised  in  this  movement.     He  admired, 
loved  and  honored  J^r.  Spring  more  than  lu*  had  ever  before 
done,  for  the  noble,   magnanimons  manner  in  which  he  had 
receded  from  his  first  ]K)siti«nK  and  tor  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  conducted  himscdf  in  this  whole  business.     Jle  was  glad 
Dr.  Spring  continui'd  on  tlu*  Connnittee  of  Revision,  and  most 
happy  that  the  otht-r  gentli'mrn   had   re^ignc'd.     Our  (.'hurch 
ought  t«)  take  this  occasion  t»)  expn-ss  its  views  on  the  right  of 
the  American  IJiblr  Sixrirtv  to  edit  or  alter  the  connuon  version. 
Dr.  Hewitt  agreed  with  Dr.  l>reckinridge  in  his  main  i»ositions, 
aiid  honored  him  for  havini::  takiMi  them  ;  bnt  he  thoui^ht  there 
was  no  lonirer  anv  reason  for  drea<I  on  this  subject.     >»  o  chauixes 
wuuld  l»e  attem])ted.     IIi^  did  not  wish  even  so  much  as  to 
intimate  the   i»ossibilitv  of  such  a  thin:;  by  anv  action  here. 
Dr.  Breckinridge,  at  a  subsoqui-ut  day,  ])resented  the  following 
mimite  on    this   subji'ct,    expressive   of  the    opinions   of  the 
Assembly : 

By  a  vote  of  the  (ieneral  A^sendjly  of  1S.5T,  an  overture  of 

that  body,  which  is  printiMl  in  its  minutes,  pp.  or)-;:i<;,  relating 

lo file  American  l»ible  Society's  new  >tandard  Em^Iish  Ijible, 

and  to  the  best  method  of  preserving  in  its  integrity  the  com- 

mon  version  tif  the  English  Bible,  was  specially  referred  to  the 

consideration  of  the  ])resent  (leneral  Assend)ly.     During  the 

f^ear  which  has  intervened,  tlu*  attention  of  the  Ohristian  jmblic 

las  been  directed  to  this  i!n])ortant  subject  in  a  very  unusual 

legree  ;  and  so  far  as  this  Assembly  has  the  means  of  judging. 
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it  is  ap[)aront  that  tlio  Presbyterian  Olnireli  throughout  the 
coiuitrv  is  decidedly  «)i»]H)se(l  to  tlie  line  of  (M>ndnct  in  the 
})reinises,  pressed  ]>y  the  hite  (.'oinniittee  on  Versions  ot  that 
soeiety,  and  to  tlu*  eircidatioii  l>y  that  society  of  their  new 
standard   En«j:lisli    HihU's.     It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  tlu'  (iciieral  AsM'inhly,  that  the  Directors  of  the 
American  i}ihle  Society  have  resolved  to  cease  jiuldi^hing  and 
circnlatin^  the  atoresai<l  new  stan(hinl    iiihle,  and  to  resume 
the  publication  and  circidatioii  of  the  staiKhird  English  Bible, 
in  exclusive  use  hv  the  societv,  before  the  late  work  of  collation 
and  chanw  conniiiMKHMl,  about   the  year  1S47.     We  alsu  co^ 
dially  ap|)rove  the  further  action  of  tlie  Hoard  of  1  )irector8,  lo 
far  as  it  secures  a  more  viiiilant  oversiirht  in  thi»  future,  of  the 
work  ot'  its  Coiimiittee  on  Versions,  and   jirevi^nts  any  future 
chauire  either  of  the  text  or  its  accessories,  without  the  careful 
consideration   and    special   order  of  the   Hoard  of  DirectorBb 
AVith  repinl  to  any  change  whatever,  either  in  the  text  of  the 
En«xlisli  versit>n  of  the.    iiible,  comnionlv  called  Kinij  James^a 
version,  or  in  the   aci-essories  t(»  that   text  as  t he v  wen*  com- 
nionly  |)rintiMl  at  the  foundation  of  the  American  Iiible  Siciety, 
we  <lo  not  admit  that  the  said  societv  has  an  v  ]K)wer(>rauthoritv 
to  make  any  alteration   in   said  acctssories  or  said  text,  except 
such   as  ajipertain  to  a  printer,  and  not  to  an  editor.     By  the 
text  <»f  Kin^  rIamesV  version,  we  do  not  mean  a  co]»y  corrupted 
by  errors  and  nnantbori/ed  chaniivs,  no  matter  where  that  copy 
mav  have  been  printed,  nor  how  those  err«»rs  oritrinated,  nor 
who  mav  have  ventured  to  make  thesi'  chan;j:es.     JJut  we  mean 
t.lie  true  text  in  Emrb-^h*  i»rodnce(l  ami  ])ublislHMl  after  the  Lahore 
of  the  translators  ai)]»ointed  ])y  Kinir  James  the  Fii*stof  England, 
which  for  nearly  two  centuriesand  a  half  has  been  the  standard 
Hible  of  all  ])eople  spiakinir  the  EnLrlish  language,  and  wliicli 
the  Presbyterian  (luireh   in  the   Tnitetl  State>  of  America  is  • 
resolved  \o  pre>erve  in  its  inti\iri'ity  an<l  purity,  and  to  use  and 
circulate.      Along   with    the   greater   portion  of  the  (liristian 
public  in  this  country,  we  havi'  con1i<led  to  the  American  Bible 
Society  the  gri'at  work  of  circulating  the  English  Scrij)turesiji 
the  Version   in  connnon  use,  and,  while  we  deeply  regret  the 
serious  error  into  which  it  was  ln'traved,  its  recent  action  in 
the  jin^nises  demands  a  cordial  ri's]»onse  from  all  the  earnest 
sujjporters  of  the  great  work  in  which  it  is  engaged.     In  (lis- 
chai*i^e,  theretbre,  of  (»ur  <lutv  as  the  (leneral  Assemblv  of  onr 
l)ranch  of  the  ('hiirch  of  the  Lord  desus  Christ,  to  which  heluiB 
committed  his  most  blessed  word  for  the  i^uidanceand  salvation 
of  men,  we  have  madi'  this  deliverance  ;  and  upon  the  terms 
herein  set  forth,  we  reit<*rate  our  a]»proval  of  the  ])rinci])lc» 
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ch  the  American  Bible  Society  was  founded,  our 
o-operate  with  our  brethren  of  all  Christian  denomi- 
nnited  efforts  to  furnish  the  whole  world  with  the 
od,  and  our  earnest  recommendation  to  our  people  to 
dly  to  the  support  of  this  great  cause. 

was  made, '  whetlier  the  paper  of  Dr.  Breckinridge 
.tes  the  version  in  use  when  the  American  Bible 
A6  organized  in  181G,  or  the  version  of  1611?' 
ickinridge  replied,  by  reading  from  his  paper,  and 
At  he  had  intentionally  left  the  description  somewhat 
m  a  disposition  to  avoid  entering  upon  a  discussion 
nts  of  difference  between  the  versions  named.' 
urged,  '  that  the  true  course  of  the  Bible  Society  was 
ice  the  edition  of  1011,  with  no  changes  except  such 
aanded  by  modifications  of  spelling.' 
ckinridge  '  in  the  main  agreed  with  this,  and  had  tried 
ip  a  paper  that  might  I'cstore  harmony  to  the  Pro- 
blic.     Good  had  been  done  bv  the  agitation  of  the 
Vigilance  had  been  awakened,  and  the  public  eye 
I  it.'     lie  gave  notice  of  a  paper,  still  in  his  pocket, 
y  a  commentary  with  a  specific  text. 
)€r  of  Dr.  Breckinridge  was  unanimously  adopted. 

ource  of  gratification  to  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
hat  she  has  been  able  to  do  thus  much  to  preserve 
ih  Version  of  the  Scriptures  from  arbitrary  changes, 
an  interest  in  the  so-called  Version  of  King  James 
Lat  of  almost  any  other  denomination  of  Christians. 
Bt  suggested  by  the  Scotch  Assembly,  hi  1601,  and 
assented  to  by  him  before  he  became  king  of  England, 
again  requested  by  Dr.  Raynolds  in  behalf  of  his 
■ethren  after  James  ascended  the  English  tlirone.  The 
vines,  of  all  parties,  it  is  true,  adhered  to  the  Geneva 
il  about  the  year  1040,  when  the  present  translation, 
for  the  Church  of  England,  and  too  partial  to  prelacy, 
ttgth  silently  established  in  general  use.  The  Pres- 
also  contribute  far  the  largest  portion  to  the  funds  of 
rican  Bible  Society,  and  have  the  largest  repre- 
in  it,  though  without  any  seeking  of  their  own.  The 
20 
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duty  of  tlie  American  Bible  Society  plainly  is,  to  publish  ih» 
English  Version  as  it  came  from  the  hanik  of  the  translaten^* 
with  no  other  changes  than  the  adoption  of  the  modem  fertile 
ohsolete  oi'tli(><^raj)hv,  and  tlie  correction  of  printers'  blundeil 
which  may  have  been  made.     And  there  is  no  need,  as  ii[ 
proj)(>sed,  Xa   a^loj^t  tlie   clumsy   expedient  of  collating  &» 
editions  of  the  ITnivei-sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  of  j 
the  kin»r's  priiitiTs  for  Eui^land,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  fijid' 
out  the  true  version  of  King  »Iames.     Tlie  Bible  Soeie^*  qn| 
go  directly  to  it  and  reproduce  it  without  change,  according io 
the  sensible  suggestions  of  Ilev.  Dr.  Curtis,  in  the  last  nnmbci^ 
of  this  lleview,  to  which  Dr.  Breckinridge  doubtless  hadsonv 
measure  of  regard  in  liis  resolutions.     An  improved  verfflOB' 
lias  not  yet  ap])eaivd  in   the  Knglish  tongue.     When  it  hif  - 
beeii  ]»roduced  and  o])tai]UMl  the  approbation  of  the  people  tff 
(lud,  it  will  be  time  to  take  measures  for  its  publication  and- 
d  illusion. 


« 


ASSr.MltLY  S    COMMKXTAUV. 

In   cfmnection   witli  the    Ue])ort  of  the   Committee  on  tke 
Board  of  Publication,  Dr.   Bivckiuri<lij:e  offered  an  additional 
minute  to  provide  a  Presbyti*riau  Commentary  on  the  Scriptura, 
which  shall  he  in  accordance  with  the  Westminster  doctriDM. 
of  this  Church,  as  follows: 

Inasmuch  a^  the  want  of  a  sound,  godly,  and  thorough  com- 
mentary of  the  whole  Word  of  (tod,  coni])Osed  in  the  sense  of 
the  constant  faith  of  the  Church  of  (iod,  as  that  is  brieflvset- 
forth  in  the  Standards  «)f  the  Westminster  Assembly,  held  by* 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Tnited  States  of  America, hM 
long  been  felt  to  he  a  grit'Vous  want,  whereby  a  great  lack  of' 
due  service  to  God  and  to  his  truth  occurs,  and  wherebf 
constant  danger  arises  to  men  of  needless  ignorance  on  one* 
side,  and  of  dangerous  misguidance  on  the  other;  therefore 
be  it  » 

lit'solred  hy  ilu  (rrin  ral  Asfnt  mhhj^  lliat  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication shall,  and  is  heri'hy  directed,  to  piiKced  with  afi- 
conveniiMit  dis]>atch  to  have  such  a  Connnentary  composed,* 
prejjared  for  the  ])ress,  and  published.  And  in  this  great  wdvk^' 
the  following  rules  and  orders,  together  with  such  further  aa  ] 
may  be  adopti'd  from  time  to  time  by  the  General  Assembly.  | 
shall  be  carefully  observed  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  ud 
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others  in  anj  war  engaged  in  the  execution  of  any  part 
f: 

3ie  Commentary  sliall  be  prepared  exclusively  by  the 
era  of  this  Church,  and  in  tlie  preparing  of  it,  they  shall 
ill  such  indulgence,  a8  to  time,  as  they  shall  respectively 
id.  And  tor  their  com])ensation,  they  and  tlieir  heirs  shall 
e,  for  the  legal  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  a  fair  j)er 
Q  on  the  price  of  work  sold — which  shall  be  settlea  in 
ce  by  the  Hoard  of  Publication — and  which  shall  be 
m;  and  in  lieu  of  all  claims  and  cost  of  every  sort  in  anv 
onnected  with  their  said  work. 

nbe  said  Commentary  shall  be  fitted  for  connnon  use  by 
tn,  and,  in  the  preparation  of  it,  free  use  may  be  made  of 
iteriala  that  nuiy  exist^ — the  design  being  to  i>rocure,  not 
ch  what  may  l)e  original,  as  what  may  be  best  in  the  way 
ightening  and  saving  men.  It  shall  not  be  prolix,  but  so 
jed  that  the  whole  may  be  eml)raced  in  5  or  0  royal 
)  volumes  of  goo<l  ])rint,  containing,  besides  the  Com- 
iry,  the  English  text  in  full,  togetlier  with  the  usual 
ones  thereof,  and  such  other  snital>le  liel])S  to  its  under- 
ng  a^j  plain  people  need.  And  the  text  used  in  it  shall 
rictly  that  of  the  version  pre]>art»d  by  the  translators 
iited  bv  James  the  First,  Kin«i:  of  En^cland. 
In  onler  to  secure  the  fittest  men  for  this  great  work,  the 
[  of  Publication  shall  make  special  ai)plication  to  the 
al  Syno<ls  of  our  Church,  at  their  next  stated  meetings 
!tivelv  :  and  the  said  Svnods  shall,  upon  careful  considera- 
lominate  to  the  said  l>oanl  of  Publication,  any  mnnberof 
own  members,  not  to  exceed  five  from  anv  one  Svnod,  of 
as  they  shall  consider  (pialiiied  to  undertake  the  work ; 
le  Board  of  Publication  mav  add  not  more  than  four,  in 
on  to  the  whole  number  thus  nominated  to  it ;  and  it 
communicate  the  list  of  names,  thus  obtained  bv  siftinsr 
iiurch,  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  stated  meeting  in 
>f  next  year;  making,  at  the  same  time,  and  from  year  to 
hereafter,  report  of  its  doings  under,  and  by  virtue  of  this 
e. 

Che  General  Assembly  of  is'iO  will  take  such  further  order 

premises,  especially  with  regard  to  selection  of  persons 

the  list  connmmicated  to  it,  to  the  distribution  of  the 

among  them,  and  to  all  things  needful  for  its  effectual 

lution,  as  shall  seem  most  expedient. 

I  paper  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate,  in  which  Dr. 
iniidge,  Mr.  Parke,  Mr.  Eagleson,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Morris, 
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Dr.  Hewitt  and  Dr.  Junkiu  particii)ated  on  the  one  side,  and 
Dr.  Riinkin,  Mr.  Floyd,  Dr.  Iloge,  Air.  Squier,  Prof.  W.  i, 
Ilogc  and  Dr.  Van  JionsoUacr  on  tlie  otlior. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  t^aid  lie  had  at  the  beginning  of  thia  Board 
made  a  movement  similar  to  the  present,  and  from  time  to 
time  it  has  been  renewed.  He  was  gratified  to  know  from 
what  the  Secretary  had  stated,  that  the  Board  had  already  pub- 
lished something  in  this  way.  The  theological  seminaries,  and 
l*rinee*ton  in  pai'ticnlar,  have  done  mucli ;  and  the  Aasemblj 
is  now  better  prepared  than  at  any  time  previously,  to  make 
such  a  Connnentarv.  Manv  Commentaries  of  I'reat  merit  are  in 
existence,  but  when  asked  by  lirethreu  in  the  Church  for  advice 
as  to  a  choice  o^  one,  he  had  often  been  truly  perplexed.  There 
is  not  one  that  comes  up  to  tin;  Westminster  standard,  and  that 
is  a  true  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  this  Church.  Tlie  present 
is  i)r(»bably  the  last  (»])portunity  he  wouhl  ever  enjoy  of  bring- 
ing this  eiiterprisi'  bi't'ore  the  Assembly.  By  adopting  thii 
scheme,  you  would  have  reported  to  the  next  Assembly  forty 
or  fifty,  (;r  ])erhn[)s  om»  hundred  and  fifty  nameft,  from  which 
vou  (!an  then  make  vour  selections.  Sav,  for  instance,  to  Dr. 
Addison  Alexander,  *'  Uevise  and  adapt  your  work  on  the 
IValms  for  popular  use."  (ro  on  in  this  way,  and  in  thirty  or 
fortv  years  vou  will  have  the  best  Connnentarv  the  world  hai 
ever  seen. 

Dr.  flunkin  was  in  favor  of  the  j^'oject,  but  o]»posed  to  itl 
reference  to  the  l>oard  of  l*u])lication.  This  Board  is  already 
connnitte<l  to  ])ublishing  other  Commeiitarieb.  If  we  are  to 
publish  ('iMiimentaries,  let  it  be  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
(yhiirch. 

Dr.  llankin  was  <>]>j)osed  to  the  whole  thing.  Opposed  be- 
cause the  i)aper  did  not  say,  *'  the  version  in  common  use.'* 
It  leaves  it  ojitional  with  the  commentators  to  take  one  of 
several  versions,  or  virtuallv  make  a  new  version  bv  coiiibinir 
tion  of  others.  lie  wouhl  not  give  his  sanction  to  any  verBion 
produced  in  the  juvsent  day.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
issues  of  the  Board  of  l^iblication  si>eak  for  the  Church.  But 
to  make  that  Hoard  give  what  will  be  regarded  as  an  official 
interpretation  of  the  word  of  God,  is  a  very  serious  matter.  I 
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Tliere  arc  commentaries  wliicli  were  in  exitfteiiee  before  many 
of  the  questions  of  the  present  (iernian  criticism  and  jJiih)- 
Bophy  prevailed,  which  answered  every  purpo^ie.  Kven  in  the 
Commentary  on  the  Psahn^,  mentioned  liere,  tlie  foot-jmnts  of 
Germanism  were  seen.  Yon  cannot  ^et  men  in  r»nr  (.'liurch  to 
imdertake  this  work  without  involviiiij:  a  ris^k  of  this  evil.  In 
the  nature  of  thiiijc:?,  this  hodv  cannot  do  this  thiii<j:.  IIow  can 
this  Assembly  take  up  in  detail  such  a  Commentary,  verse  by 
verse,  and  examine  \U  accuracy  i  Uca'.  Mr.  Floy<l  argued 
that  if  moi"e  than  one  man  were  employed  on  each  of  the  sixty- 
rix  books  of  the  Bible,  as  should  be  the  case,  some  four  or  live 
httudred  men  would  be  needed.  L(^t  us  see  wliat  they  will  do, 
before  you  disparage  the  works  of  others.  Tliere  is  often  a 
great  difference  between  the  re])Utation  of  men  when  living, 
and  when  thev  are  dead.  Circunl^tances  often  concur  to  \n\\^. 
very  ordinary  men  an  ek?vation  in  their  life-time,  which  pos- 
teritv  does  not  ratifv.  You  will  l>e  likelv  to  i^et  si»me  of  these 
among  your  conmientators.  lie  had,  moreover,  great  con- 
fidence in  spontaneity  in  works  of  this  sort.  Set  men  to  writing 
as  a  mere  duty,  and  you  endanger  the  probability  of  getting 
the  best  i»roductions  of  the  best  nu'U.  Prof.  AV.  J.  Iloge  saw 
great  difficulties.  How,  for  instance,  can  we  meet  the  diver- 
sity of  views  as  to  the  book  of  Revelation  and  the  <piestion  of 
millennarianism.  As  to  doctrines  we  are  not  one.  Take  the 
recent  discussion  between  Danville  and  Columbia  on  the  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin.  Dr.  Ihvckinridge  denied  that  there  is 
any  war  between  (!)olunibia  and  Danville,  and  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  the  professor  of  the(»logy  at  the  former  institution. 
He  admitted  the  work  to  be  of  transcendent  diilicnltv,  but  there 
is  a  sense  to  the  Westminster  standards,  and  whatever  that  sen.se 

0 

is,  is  to  be  the  nde  as  regards  this  Conmientary.  If  the  Church 
cannot  attempt  and  accom])Iish  such  a  work  as  this,  let  us  hang 
our  heads  in  shame  ami  sorrow.  Dr.  IFoge  wouhl  be  glad  to 
see  proper  measures  initiated  to  produce  such  a  ('ommentary. 
But  we  hazard  much  in  adoi)ting  this  pai)er  now.  The  Assembly, 
in  voting  for  it,  ai)proves  the  specific  M'ay  of  accomplishing 
this  end.  He  doubted  whether  referring  to  the  Synods  was 
the  best  mode.    Tliere  are  Synods  which  would  not  be  willing 
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to  name  five  or  even  three  of  their  number  for  this  service.  la 
his  own  Synod)  which  is  nn  important  one,  lie  could  not  name 
five  whom  he  wonhl  recommend  for  this  duty.  ITc  had  further 
difticulties.  Sii  fur  an  our  stundardi?  are  concenied,  he  had  stood 
up  for  them  througli  many  trials ;  but  can  any  one  say  that 
those  8taudar<ls  <i^(>  to  the  extent  of  solving  every  difficulty  in 
iuterpretin*^  (jod's  word. 

Kev,  Dr.  Van  llensellaer  was  o]>i)osed  to  the  sidoption  of 
Dr.  Ereckinrid«re'rt  i)r()positi<»n.  First,  Because  the  plan  pro- 
posed opens  anew  tiic  controversy  about  the  true  edition  of 
Kinp^  JamesV  version,  and  pli'd^es  this  General  Assembly  toa 
position  different  from  thjit  of  the  Cliristian  world.  Why  should 
this  Assend)Iv  attempt  in  anv  wav  to  dishonor  the  version  now 
in  common  use  i  I  <h*precate,  says  lie,  the  agitation  of  any 
such  (piestion  as  exciting,  unnecessary,  and  disjiaraging  to  our 
own  Clnirch.  In  the  second  ]»lacc,  I  am  oj»posed  to  this  plan 
of  a  Connncntarv,  because  the  (yhurch,  as  a  (liurcli,  is  not 
called  upon  to  make  an  antli«>ritative  interpretation  in  its  own 
name,  respecting  tlu*  nu'aning  <»f  every  jiassage  of  Scripture. 
There  are  hundreds  of  passages  on  wliich  the  most  orthodox 
and  eminent  divines  have  dilfcred  in  opinion;  and  s<imo  of 
these  passages  have  received  scores  of  inter[>retations.  Hien 
there  an»  other  pa.^sages  which  involve  doctrines,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  millennium,  which  the  Church  cannot  explain 
in  a  C-<»nuncntary  witliout  hazarding  its  peace  and  unity. 
Third,  The  mode  of  irettimr  ni)  this  new  ('ommentarv  is  ex- 
ceedingly  complicated,  and  probably  im]>racticable.  You 
cannot  obtain  iive  Commentators  in  each  Svnod:  and  there  are 
more  than  five  Syno<ls  who  will  refuse  to  appoint  any.  It  is 
to  mv  mind  exceedinglv  douhtful  whether  anv  of  the^ortheni 
Svnods  will  take  anv  action  on  this  subject,  and  if  thev  should, 
whether  anv  of  their  ministers  would  undertake  anv  uuch 
work.  The  writing  of  C -onnnentaries  must  be  undertaken  from 
the  si>ontaneous  conviction  of  those  who  may  feel  that  they 
possess  gifts  for  such  a  high  service.  Tlie  Church  cannot 
expect  to  find  suitable  C'onnnentators  in  all  the  Synods.  A. 
Connnentary  produced  in  such  a  manner,  if  produced  at  all, 
would  not  be  likely  to  possess  the  requisite   unity,  or  to 
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nd  in  other  respects  the  confidence  of  the  churches.  I 
lOve  to  refer  this  subject  to  tlie  next  General  Assembly, 
0  reasons.  First,  Becanse  this  is  a  most  important 
,  requiring  more  deliberation  than  tliis  Assembly  is  able 
to  it.  In  the  second  place,  the  character  of  the  Pres- 
n  Church  is  very  much  concerned  in  an  undertaking  of 
id.  The  public  mind  will  be  fixed  upon  us;  and  if  we 
begin  so  great  a  work,  and  should  not  be  able  to  finish 
iould  finish  it  in  an  imperfect  manner — which  are  the 
)st  likelv  alternatives — we  shall  suffer  loss  as  a  Church, 
en  bring  reproach  ui)on  our  character  and  standing  in 
ristian  world, 
wrhole  subject  was  referred  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

rable  as  it  would  be  for  the  Church  to  possess  such  a  Com- 
y,  the  greatest  practical  difficulties  will  be  found  in  its 
ion.  Many  of  these  were  suggested  in  the  discussions 
fore  the  Assemblv  ;  others  will  easilv  occur  to  the  mind 
reader. 

•e  are  two  kinils  of  Commentary,  the  rntloal  and  the 
r.  Tlie  one  states  the  j)rocesses  by  which  the  commen- 
8  led  to  his  results,  it  embraces  materials  philological 
anmiatical,  unfolds  the  sense,  and  brings  before  the  mind 
Lgnage  of  the  origiiuil.  It  investigates  the  true  reading 
sacred  text,  and  not  only  applies  that  various  learning — 
arian,  historical  and  geographical — requisite  to  elucidate 
ct,  but  brings  it  forth  to  the  view  of  the  scholar,  that  he 
e  satisfied  with  the  result  attained,  and  retrace,  if  he 
!B,  the  process  himself.  PopnUir  Connnentary  does  not 
le  the  steps  of  the  exegetical  process,  but  gives  the  results 
Ji  and  untechnical  language.  It  lays  aside  learned  phra- 
y  and  scientific  investigation,  avoi<Ung  everything  which 
e  English  scholar  would  be  unable  to  imderstand.  It 
\  only  to  exhibit  in  the  clearest  and  most  vivid  wav,  the 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  not  impossible,  in  some 
re,  to  unite  the  two,  to  bring  tlie  one  down  to  popular 
«hension,  and  lift  the  other  iqj  out  of  the  region  of  trite 
ipid  remark.  Yet  this  is  no  easy  task,  and  requires  a  rare 
nation  of  talent  and  wisdom.    It  is  not  the  English  ver- 
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sion,  but  the  original  Hebrew,  Ohaldeo  and  Greek  Scriptnrea, 
which  our  stanchirds  declare  to  be  the  rule  of  faith.    Though 
only  a  popular  Comuientarv  be  aimed  at,  this  has  to  be  the 
result  of  long-continued   familiarity  with  the  original.    He 
comment,  of  whatever  character,  nmst  flow  from  this.     How 
few  are  the  men  who  have  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  re^ 
quisite.     In  our  judgment  such  a  Commentary  should  not  be 
a  mere  compilation,  another  catt-na patnim.    But  if  compilatioo 
be  resorted  to,  it  will  not  do  to  compile  from  the  writings  of 
men  famed  for  talents   and   orthodoxy,  without   the  utmost 
exercijse  of  judgment.      Hie  noble  Commentaries  of  Calvin 
would  often  fall  short,  in  the  exposition   of  particular  pas- 
sages, of  what  is  now  held  to  be  their  true   meaning.     To 
comj>ile  well,  demands  the  same  discriminating  knowledge  of 
the  originals,  and  the  s|)irit  of  these  must  pervade  the  whole, 
and  be  manifested  in  every  [>articular  inter]>retation.     To  meet 
the  public  expectation  in  such  an  undertaking,  would  indeed 
be  difficult,  if  not  inip«)ssil)le.     To  have  one's  work  fail  of  giving 
satisfaction,  after  years  of  toil,  would  be  deeply  humiliating  to 
the  ingenuous  scholar.     Far  soi>ner  would  a  num  undertake  to 
prej>are  a  Comnu'iitary  as  the  free,  untrannneled  fniit  of  hii 
own  researches  and  pleasant  studies,  and  offer  it  to  the  judgiuent 
of  the  Church,  either  to  be  approved  or  to  be  neglected,  IB 
they  should  see  tit,  than  bargain  to  prepare  one  in  concert  with 
others,  under  the  resj)onsibilities  of  this  scheme.     A  Commen- 
tary //^^i^A^  to  r//vA'/',  would  soon,  we  fear,  be  as  little  read  is 
"  The  Assend)ly's  Aimotations,''  ])uq)orting  to  be  composed  by 
mendiers  of  the  AVestminster   Assembly  of  Divines,  which, 
however,  was  not  set  on  foot  by  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
but  by  Parliament,  who,  by  its  Conunittee  for  Religion,  nomi- 
nated the  connnentators,  and  furnished  them  with  books— nor 
were  all  the  commentators  members  of  that  famous  Assembly, 
nor  even  of  the  Presbvterian  faith.     The  Church  has  a  year  to 
reflect  ui)on  this  matter,  and  either  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed^ 
modify  it,  or  reject  it  wholly. 

CKNTKNNIAT.  CKLKKUATION. 

I 

Wednesday,  the  12th  of  May,  had  been  fixed  upon  to  eaor 
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mcinorate  the  re-union  of  tlie  two  Svnods  of  Now  York  and 
Philadelphia  in  May,  17i)S.  The  Moderator  he^an  with  a 
psalm,  and  reading  the  Scriptures;  the  Rev.  James  lloge,  D.D., 
led  in  solemn  and  appro])riate  prayer;  the  Kev.  Cortland  Van 
Reusclhier,  D.l).,  delivered  the  Centennial  discourse  according 
to  Uie  ajipointment  of  the  last  (leneral  Assenddy,  and  the  Kev. 
R.  J.  Breckinridge,  D.  1).,  otfered  thanksgiving  and  prayer. 
The  whole  exercises  were  closed  with  psalmody,  the  doxology 
and  the  Ajiostolic  benediction. 

Dr.  Van  Rensellaer  spoke  of  the  influence  of  a  century  on 

human  progress,  and  regarded  Centennial  periods  as  furnishing 

appropriate  points  of  observation  of  the  train  of  events.     He 

ascribed  the  orii^in  of  the  Presbvterian  Church  in  the  United 

States  to  those  persecutions  wliicli  had  swept  like  a  tide  over 

Scotland,  Ireland,  England  and  France,  an<l  borne  with  its 

wave  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  those  sturdv  men  who 

subdued  the  wilderness  and  planted  the  standard  of  civil  and 

religious  freedom  on  the  shores  of  the  New  Continent.     The 

separation  of  the  Church  into  the  *'(>hr'  and  *'New  side,'" 

was  not  occasioncil  bv  ditleivnce  of  doctrinal  views  on  the  fun- 

damentals   of    theologv.     The    Old   Si<le    adhered    with    the 

greatest  strictness  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  stood  up  for 

education  in  the  ministrv.     The  New  Side  would  license  men 

to  preach  the  Gospel  who  were  neojihytes  in  literature,  ])ro- 

ridedthey  gave  evidence  of  piety.     The  revival  under  AVJiit- 

field  and  the  Tennents  added  fuel  to  the  conflagration.    Tlie 

New  Side  men  embarked  in  it  with  zeal,  and  were  regarded  by 

their  opponents  as  extravagant  enthusiasts.     At  length,  in  the 

year  1741,  tlie  hiijrhest  iudicatorv   of  the   Church   was  rent 

asunder  and  the  Svnod  of  N(fW  York  was  founded  1)V  the  New 

Side  in  opposition  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.     Meanwhile, 

both  parties  retraced  their  steps,  and  after  the  la]>se  of  seventeen 

years,  nine  of  which  were  spent  in  negociation,  came  together 

after  mutual  concessions  in  the  vear  17i>s,  in  a  union  which 

hag  been  accompanied  witli  the  haj)piest  results. 

J       The  narrative  of  the  reconciliation,  as  given  by  the  speaker, 

[    brought  the  scene  and  the  venerable  men  engaged  in  it  before 

the  view  of  the  Assembly,  with  a  portraiture  and  a  grouping, 

21 
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which  sliowod  liow  near  t()<j:ot]uT  arc  the  eui])h>yments  of  the 
painter  and  tho  orator — the  one  addressing;  tlie  mind  through 
tlie  orij^ans  ot*  vision,  the  other  tln*ou<i;h  the  hearing  of  the  ear. 
The  wlnde  discourse  was  well  conceived,  rich  in  inHtruction, 
jind  eminently  su^t;*estive  as  to  our  future  history.  Towards 
the  ch>selie  reterri-d  rt»  the  liehl  which  past  events  ]iavc  opened 
to  our  ]>ro,i;ress  in  the  foUov/intr  terms: 

Tlie  ohl  French  war,  which  was  inactive  o))eration  at  the 
time  of  there-union,  in  JITiS,  was  a  war  of  princi]>h»rt,  of  races, 
of  relii^ions;  and(»ud  iravir  mii^ht  to  riirht.  Hv  the  treaty  of 
peace,  all  the  French  jHissosions  in  Xtirth  America  reverted  to 
En«j^land;  and  over  the  wlu»le  valley,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
(with  a  snnill  exceptlt»n,)  and  ntirth  of  the  Ohio,  the  flag  of 
liherty  and  Kini;  (letirice  wave<l  its  triumphs  in  the  air, 
throwinir  its  sluulows  on  the  jirostrate  end>lems  of  France  and 
the  r»onrhons.  Tlun  was  achievi'd  the  iirst  victory  which  an- 
nounci'd  the  futuri"  <]i'>tiiiv  of  all  this  irlorious  reirion.  As 
hetW(»en  Knirhnid  and  T'l-anci',  (iod  vcstt'd  this  couiitrv  in 
KniclaiKl,  to  retain  it  until  thr  vouult  Ke]nd)lic  slnndd  hecoineof 
aire. 

Xext  came  the  war  ot'  the  Kevolution;  and  the  AV est  having 
been  annexed  to  tlie  (\>h»nii.s,  the  Colonies  were  now  to  be 
diss(*vi'red  from  Kiiulaiid,  in  order  that  the  Wi-st,  Avith  thcEitft, 
miicht  l)t»  cidtivati'il  tor  thr  wh(>h'  world. 

1'husdid  (iod  mark  out  for  the  Church  a  country  vast  in  extent 
—  to  he  addc<l  to  in  t'uture  vcars.  hut  n(»w  lirst  iruaranteed  totlio 
Church-   -vast  in  it-i  increasinir  <'Xtcnt,  until   lake  mirrors  jjnlt* 
and  sea  surges  into  >v\\.     How  p'cat  has  hccn  the  ]n»liticalan(-l 
civil  inlliU'iM'e  ot' the  last  eiMitury   upon  this  country!    And 
who  can  tell  what  ;m(»ther  century  shall   hrin^r*  "f  increase  to 
this  ma;xni1icent  iidieritance  of  liherty  and  reli^xion^     Howthc?? 
i«i:norance   of    man    clouds   the    vision    of    t'aith^      And  vet:^ 
methinks,  faith  can   see  into   the   vista  of  vi-ars.     Like  astlic?; 

I 

eve,  with  a  telescope,  unravels  the  tjmirled  >kein  of  nehulffiLYi 
the  .>kies,  faith  can  behold  the  cont'used  mvsteries  of  (Vntrf^l 
America  takin«r  tlu'ir  places  as  stars  in  the  tinnament  of  oim.! 
Cnion.  And  as  a>tron«nners  think  tlu»re  is  some  central  ])oia't', 
whither  the  whole  svstiMu  i-^  tendintr,  so,  were  I  to  thooriac* 
about  the  territorial  centre  of  our  Iiepid)lic,  when  ex)>anded  ^ 
centnrv  hence,  I  woidd  sav  it  miizht  be  here,  in  the  citvofoLXT 
('ent(Mmial  celebration;  here  in  New  Orleans,  where  lines  froTTti 
the  North  and  South  and  West  nu*«'t,  a  trian:^le  enfokhng  * 
problem  i>f  «^n*atness;  lu're,  on   the  highway  to  the  whole  O^ 
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the  gluriuns  Pacific  Stateni;  liciv,  in  conli^iiitv  ^vitll  Texas  and 
with  the  States  of  tlie  «rreat  ifexican  ])euinsula,  all  tlie  way 
down  to  the  Tisthnuis;. 

At  a  t}ub6C([iient  period,  as  the  Chairnian  of  tlie  Conniiittee 
of  Bills  and  Owrtures,  Dr.  Vaii  Itensellaer  made  a  re|)ort,  re- 
commendinn:  tlie  tollnwini'  overture  (»ii  tlie  (\'ntennial  celehra- 
tion,  whieh  was  adopted: 

Tliis  General  Assend)ly  havini^  liet'U  ealled  u]M>n,  in  the 
pn)vi<lenee  of  (to(1,  to  unite  in  a  Centennial  eonnnnnoration  of 
the  re-nuion  of  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  J*hiladel])hia,  in 
1758,  deem  it  pro]»er,  on  this  oeeasion,  t(»  adopt  a  minute 
relatini;  to  that  mterestinir  and  imoortant  event. 

The  As.<end)lv  reeo<^nize  the   i^ood   hand  of  (iod,  in  earlv 

brinpin<j:  to  these  shores  innniirrants  of  Scotch,  Scotch-Irish, 

Enc^lish  and  Ilumienot  extraction,  to  assist  in  estahli.-^hintr  the 

Church  of  the  Lonl  Jesus  Cin-ist  anion:::  the  waste  jilaces  of  this 

continent.     The  memory  of  the  ministiM-s  who  connnenced  the 

work  <»f  evangelization,  and  wln)  laid   the  foun<lation  of  the 

Clmrcli,  is  treasured  hv  this  A>seml»lv,  with  irratitude  to  Tlim 

who  sent  them  forth  to  accomjdish  lli>  purp(»se>,  with  many 

fielf-<lenials,  abundant  lahors  an<[  irrcat  succc^s. 

The  AssiMubly  record  the  ixtxidne^  of  (lod  in  leadinir  tlut 
fathers  to  ado])t  authoritatively  the  Wc>tmin>ter  standard  for 
the  future  guidance  of  the  Church. 

Tho  Assembly  further  record  their  view.-  of  the  unspeakable 
importunee  and  ]de>sedne>s  of  jmre  revivals  of  reliirioii  in  the 
Church:  praising  (rod  lor  the  general  results  of  the  great  re- 
vival of  reliirion  within  our  bounds  in  the  davs  of  Whitfield 
and  the  Tennents,  and  rejoicinir  that  the  i)reM*nt  vear  Inis  been 
rtjfimlized  by  the  same  precious  and  glorious  out^)ouring^  of  the 
IIolv  Spirit.' 

Tlie  Assenddv  further  put  U])on  reconl  tlieir  sense  of  the 
obligations  of  the  ('hurch  to  it*^  (treat  Head,  in  ])reserving  in- 
comipt  its  outward  forms  of  order  in  the  olden  tinu*;  in  gra- 
diiallv  and  surelv  increasing  its  educational  and  evaiiirelical 
resonrces.  and  in  en(U»wing  it,  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  century 
of  re-union,  with  such  enlargements  of  its  missionary  work  at 
home  and  in  foreign  lands. 

On  an  occasion  which  forcildv  brin<rs  to  mind  the  blessiuirs 
of  God  upon  re-union,  and  which  connneniorates  the  dwelling 
together  of  brethren  in  unity,  the  Assemldy  exi)resses  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  desirabhMiess  of  the  union  t)f  all  sound  Presby- 
terians; and  do  lierebv  cordially  and  earnestly  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  all  who  are  like-nunde<l  with  ourselves,  to  unite  with 
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tliis  General  AsscniMy  in  the  way  and  manner  conformable  to 
the  acts  and  deliverances  on  this  subject  already  made  by  tldi 
Afisenibly. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Breckinridge,  the  following  resolution  wm 
added  to  the  mimite : 

7i('jtohp(J.^  That  tlie  thanks  of  this  Assembly  be  tendered  to 
Dr.  Van  llensoliaor,  for  his  discourse,  and  tliat  theBoudof 
Publication  be  directed  to  puldish  it.,  together  with  the  other 
papers  connected  with  the  subject,  in  l)ook  fonn. 

(^ORKKSPOXI)KXCK   Wmr    FC^RKTGN    BODIES. 

A  connnunication  was  read  from  Dr.  R.  Baird,  who  had  been 
commissioned  to  re])resent  the  Assembly  in  foreign  Christian 
bodies,  he  reporting  his  visit  to  the  Evangelical  Conference  at 
Berlin,  which  contiinu'd  in  session  nine  days.  Tlie  whole 
Christian  world  was  rej)resented  in  that  conference,  and  the 
number  of  delegjites  was  not  less  than  1,400.  Tlic  result  of 
this  meeting,  which  was  the  third  he  had  attended — the  tint 
being  held  in  London  and  the  second  in  Paris — was  thefonna- 
tion  of  an  evangel ieal  alliance,  and  the  evident  progress  of 
relii^ious  truth. 

An  interesting  communication  was  forwarded  to  the  Assembly 
by  Rev.  Frederick  AFonod,  t'nnn  Dr.  (t.  Fish<  of  France,  inthfe 
name  of  the  ''  (ireneral  Svnodale  of  the  Presbvterian  Church  tr^ 
Paris."     It  was  referrecl  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correii— 
lK)ndence,  the  chairman  of  which,  J)r.  Hewitt,  made  a  report^ 
accompanied  by  the  following  resolution,  viz. : 

1.  That  when  the  statistics  of  the  last  year  are  completed^ 
and  more  particularly  that  relating  to  the  present  revivals  (piC 
religion,  our  Moderator  be  recpu^sted  to  rejny  to  the  Presidents 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Free  Church  in  France,  expressing  th^ 
symimthy,  veneration  and  ailection  of  this  Assend.)ly  for  tha^ 
Bister  church. 

2.  That  if  one  (U*  more  of  (Mir  brethren  shall  visit  Europe  tk^ 
ensuing  sununer,  our  Moderator  be  em])owered  to  cominia8ioxi> 
him  or  them  to  represent  this  Assembly  in  that  Synod. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  received  and  adopted. 
The  Rev.  William  Young  appeared  before  the  Assembly  as 
a  Delegate  from  the  "  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  Soutlu" 
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He  gave  a  rapid  fiketcli  of  the  coiulition  of  the  A^isociate 
Reformed  Syiiod,  from  whieli  it  ai>pearcd  that  it  now  has  eight 
Presbyteries,  ten  churches,  seventy  ininiHters,  a  CoHci'e  in 
South  Carolina  whicli  is  pr()sj>erons,and  a  Theoh»u:ical  Seminary 
which  is  doing  something  to  ]nvi)are  voung  men  for  tlie 
Christian  ministry.     A  nnmher  of  the  churches  have  recently 

received  times  of  rcfreshinir  from  the  J^ord.     Tliev  liave,  nnder 

•  •• 

their  care,  likewise,  several  colored  churclu»s,  which  are 
regarded  as  a  part  of  their  botly,  and  to  Avh(»se  peculiar  ne- 
cessities their  doctrines  are  especially  adai)ted.  He  said,  "'our 
doctrine,  faitli,  and  practice's,  are  the  same  as  your  own;  and  I 
am  ready,  on  behalf  of  the  Ixxly  which  \  represent,  to  give  to 
this  General  Assenddy,  the  right  liand  of  fellrAvship. 

lam  not  authorized  to  si)eak,  othcially,  as  tf»  a  ch>se  and 
permanent  union  of  our  two  bodies;  but  I  take  uj)on  me  to 
sar,  that  such  an  event  would  fill  all  our  hearts  Avith  jov  un- 
speakable;  and  if  the  time  has  not  yet  arrive<l  for  such  a 
Union  as  that  referred  to,  we  mav  be  still  iierfectlv  united  in 
ieart  and  purpose  to  proclaim  peace  on  earth  and  go(»d  will  to 
men,  and  to  advance  the  Kiuirdom  of  the    Redeemer/'     lie 

« 

ck>?>ed  by  announcinir  that  the  next  meetinir  of  the  Associate 
Refonned  Svnod  of  the  South  will  be  held  at  Abbeville, S.  ('., 
vx  October  next. 

Dr.  Scott,  the  Moderate ►r,  in  a  few  aj)propriatt»  wt»rds, 
welcomed  Mr.  Young,  in  the  name  of  the  (leneral  Assendilv 
of  the  Presbvterian  Church  in  the  I'uited  States. 

The  Rev.  John  AVo(.»dbridge  ]>resented  a  report  of  his  at- 
tendance as  the  delei^ate  of  this  Cieneral  Assend)lv  to  the  la>t 

Generjil   Svnod   of   the   Jveforme<l    Dutch    Church   of  >»'orth 

« 

America.  And  in  the  course  o\'  the  Assembly's  jiroceedings 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chambers  a]»peared  as  a  delegate  from  the 
aforesaid  Synod,  an<l  offered  the  cordial  salutations  of  that 
[  Church  in  an  interesting  address,  responded  to  by  the  Alode- 
ratorin  corresponding  terms. 

UNION  wrrn  tuk  asso(!tatk  kkkokmki). 

Negociations  to  this  effect  have  been  going  on   for  some 
ycaPB  past  between  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  the  As- 
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Hociato  Il('iV)rniO(l  Synod  of  tlie  South.  It  was  soon  foun 
these  two  bodies  were  not  eo-ordinate,  and  coidd  not  trei 
each  other.  The  Associate  llelbrnied  ('hurcli  was  d 
into  two  Svnods,  the  N<n'thern  and  Southern,  whie 
no  connoetion  witli  eaeli  other.  The  Northern  Svno 
lieconie  united,  since  the  nieetin*;  of  tlie  Assembly  a1 
Orleans,  with  the  Itefonned  Presbyterian  (liurch,  and 
two  bodies  have  become  merited  into  one.  On  a  me: 
from  the  Svncul  «»f  Soutli  Carolina  to  tlie  Assemblv  meet 
^ew  York  in  l-S.^^ifi,  a  Connuittee  of  Conference  was  appc 
of  wliicii  Kev.  Kdwin  Cater  is  Ciiairnian,  and  a  co-or 
connnittee,  consistiuLC  <»^  <»in»  from  eacli  of  their  Prosbv 
was  appointed  l)y  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  I 
The  Committee  have  never  met  face  to  face,  nor  had  the 
(»f  the  (.•ommittce  on  tlieir  ])artto  the  last  coinmunicatioi 
us  been  received  at  the  meetiuir  at  New  Orleans.  ITior 
however,  l)een  an  iiiloniial  Convention  <»f  minivers  and 
of  the  resjx'ctivc  clinrches  held  in  Columbia,  S.  V,s 
eonvcMied  in  ^Farcli  last,  at  which  were  present  six  mil 
and  eiixht  ciders  <►!*  two  rrcsbvtericsol*  th«»  Associate  Rcfti 
and   twentv-tw<»   milli<te^^^  ancl   sixteen   elders,  chietlv  < 

Svnod  of  South  Car«)lina.     This  Convention  did  not  act 

t- 

anv  authority  dcrivctl  I'mm  the  judicatories  of  (Mther  01 
but  had  in  view  to  11  nd  out  on  what  terms,  if  anv  thei 
the  two  bodies  mi^ht  be  brouirlit  to;::ether.  The  Vonw 
having  been  orpiiiizc(l,  it  was  resolved  that  the  two  j 
sh<.)uld  nu'ct  se[>arately,  and  that  their  corresj)ondence  s 
be  c<»nducted  in  writinir.  It  was  lbnn<l  that  the  onlv  1 
this  union,  now  exist inir,  is  the  ]»ractice  of  the  two  bod 
the  subji'ct  of  Psalmodv,  the  Associate  brethren,  in  coi 
with  all  bodies  of  Presbyterians  in  other  lands,  speakni 
p]ni«:lish  ton«rue,  usinir  Kouse's  version  of  the  Psalms,  and 
as  a  Church,  makinir  it  a  matter  (»f  conscience  to  use  in  1 
worship  only  what  has  been  divinely  authorized,  and,  thor 
insistin<:^  heretofore,  that  the  I'salms  are  to  be  used  aloni 

in  a  versicui  as  nearlv  literal  as  the  laws  of  metre  will  a 

»■ 

As  a  term  of  union  they  j)r<.>j)osed: 

1.  A  new  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  to  take  the 
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of  Rouse's  version,  now  in  nsc  in  the  Associate  Ilefornie<l 
Church;  and  of  Dr.  Watt's  iniitatiun,  now  in  nse  in  the  i^vi'ti- 
byterum  Chnrch.  Tliis  new  version  ti»  he  i)reiiare(l  hy  trans- 
lation nr  colhition,  or  huth,  and  to  ho  as  near  the  ori«i;inal  as  the 
laws  of  vcrftitication  Avill  allow. 

2.  lliis  version,  when  a]»i)roved  hy  hoth   hodi(»s,  to  he  em- 

5 loved  hi  the  con irre<rat ions  and  ])rivate  faniihes  of  eacli 
cnoiniuation,  not  on  the  ])rinci]»le  of  acconnnodation  or  for- 
bearance, hnt  as  anthorized  hy  the  Head  of  the  ('hurch,  and 
bv  the  riinrch  itself. 

at 

3.  AVhile  we  helieve  that  tlie  Psahns  of  David  are  the  only 
GOUirs  wliich  (lod  has  authorize<l  to  he  employed  in  his  j>raise; 
ami  while,  on  this  aeconnt,  we  (h>  not  feel  at  liherty  to  nse 
anything  else,  yet  we  helieve  that  many  jiersons  in  our  hody, 
for  the  sake  of  union,  would  l)e  willinir  to  forhear  with  their 
Preshyterian  hrethren  in  the  n>e  (»f  nninspired  souirs. 

To  this,  the  reply  of  tluit  ]>art  of  the  Convention  re])resentin^ 
our  own  Chnrelu  was  as  follows: 

Tlie  spirit  of  your  proj)ositions  we  understand  to  he  tliis: 
That  a  hook  t>f  praise  shall  he  pre]»ared,  in  which  there  */</// 
be  a  literal  version  of  the  Psalms,  ;unl  in  whieh  there  //an/  he 
a  collection  of  hymns  and  s].iritiial  MHiiis,  such  as  those  now  in 
usi'  ill  the  churches  in  the  ( Jeneral  AssemMv.     The  new  vi'rsion 

a 

yoii  iir«ii>(»se,  Ave  <li)  not  understand  as  desii;'ne<l  to  sup(*rsede 
imr  ])rcsent  hook  of  Ifynms.  nor  i-ven  as  excludin;j:  Watts' 
imitation  of  the  I^salms,  provided  tlu'V  are  hrouirht  under  the 
eat<.'^nrv  nf  the  llvmns.  If  we  are  riirht  in  this  inten»retation 
ol  your  terms,  we  can  not  see  what  is  to  hinder  an  inunediate 
union  i>f  the  two  hodies.  AVe  nw  ]ire])ared  to  concetU'  to  y<»n 
tliei'Xrhifcive  use  of  the  version  of  the  I^salms  which  you  now 
employ,  and  to  take  steps  for  havin^i;  it  incorjjorated  into  our 
liook.  We  do  not  <lesire  you  to  relin«|uish  it,  if  you  yourselvc^s 
an*  sutislied  with  it. 

If,  on  your  own  account,  you  desire  a  new  version,  we  shall 
beliuppy  to  c«)-oi»erate  with  you  in  iiud^intr  one,  not  as  the 
condition,  hut  as  tin*  result  of  union. 

If  we  have  misapprehende(l  your  meaninir,  and  your  ]>nrpose 
M  to  exclude  from  our  churches  our  j>resent  son<rs  of  jiraise,  if 
the  new  version  is  to  sujHrsede  our  1  lymns  in  our  etuiirreirations, 
that  woidd  ohviously  he  askiiiix  us  to  ahandon  our  whole 
doctrine  on  the  -^idjject  of  Psalmodv,  a  condition,  we  are  sure, 
our  Associate  Relormed  hrethren  do  not  desire  to  impose,  es- 
l)0cially  as  it  wouhl  involve  a  serious  loss  to  us,  and  its  etiect 
Would  he  a  gain  to  them  in  a  hetter  version  of  the  P.salms. 
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Tlie  Convention  cauic  to  no  furtlier  results  than  to  aficertiia 
these  facts  and  to  part  witli  foelingri  of  fraternal  regard,  and, 
probaWy  on  hoth  sides,  with  a  conviction  that  the  hour  of  our 
union  liad  not  vet  come. 

AVlien  the  rejiort   of  these  proceedings  was  made  to  the 
Assembly,  Dr.    P>reckinri<lge   moved  that  the  Committee  of 
Conference  be  discharged,     "'lie  was  persuaded  the  union  of 
the  two  bodies  (►n  tlie  terms  proposed  was  impossible.    Hie 
terms  yiehled  hy  the  Committee  woiihl  never  be  agreed  toby 
our  Churcli,  and  the  brethren  of  tlie  Associate  Reformed  aie 
so  deeply  rooted  in  tlieir  fei»lings  about  the  Psalms  that  thej 
never  would  be  satisfied  unless  we  went  the  whole  length  with 
them.     'Iliere  is  no  occasion  for  a  new  version  of  the  PsalinSy 
and  if  then^  were  there  are  wo  men  to  make  it.     You  cannot 
raise  uj»  j)oets  to  order,  much  less  a  committee  of  them.    Tie 
great  danger  of  nnr  own  body  is  its  strength.     We  need  homo- 
geneity   to  enabli'    us  to   deveK»i)e   it.      Introduce   this  new 
element  and  you  endanger  our  ]>erpetuity   and  unity."    Dr. 
lloge  "had  never  been  sanguine  as  to  the  successful  issue  of 
these  neiTociations,  nor  evi'ii  stnni'^lv  desirous  that  thev  should 
succeed.     A\"e  shall  never  agree  in  the  matter  of  cominuuioa 
with  other  churclu'S.     In  tlieir  communication  to  us  thev had 
made  no  aUusion  to  this.     He  feU  bound,  under  the  circum- 
stances,   to    support   the    motion    of    Dr.    Breckinridge,  but 
proposed  as  an  anu-ndiuent,  that  we  assign  as  a  reason,  that  we 
(•annot  a;rree  in  Psahnodvand  intercommunion.''     Tlie  mution 
of  Dr.  Breckinridge  was  earnestly  opposed  by  others.    Rer. 
Mr.  Iloyt  ''lived  in  Abbevilh*  District,  S.  C,  near  the  head- 
(piarters  of  the  Associate*  Reformed  (-hurch,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Convention  at   ('(»lunibia.     lie  felt  confident  that  the 
matter  is  entirely  misapj)rehended.     The  Convention  was  not 
an  ecclesiastical  body.     It  was  entirely  informal  and  voluntary. 
Nothing  that  it  did  can  be  binding  on  either  body.     Few  of 
the  Associate  lieiormed  ministers  were  i>resent  at  the  Con- 
vention, and  thev  mostlv  of  the  voun»i:er  ministrv.     It  was 
natural  that  thev  should  feel  embarrassed,  and  in  the  fearot 
vieldin*'  too  much  should  not  vield  enouf^h.     The  Couveation 
did  in  pait  succeed.     In  guarded  language  the   Associate 
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Reformed  portion  of  that  Convention  expressed  the  opinion, 
diat  the  principle  for  which  we  contend  (Christian  liberty  in 
irorship)  wonld  be  conceded/" 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bishop  thought  the  Assembly  ought  not  to 
tmt  short  this  subject  jugt  here.  1.  Tlie  Committee  do  not 
believe  the  matter  has  reached  a  finality.  2.  Tlie  doings  of  an 
informal  conference  of  the  Associate  Re tbrmed  body  have  been 
mistaken  for  official  action  of  their  Church.  It  is  no  such  thing- 
And  3.  The  correspondence,  thus  far,  has  done  good ;  by  con- 
tinuing it,  much  more  will  be  gained. 

Dr.  McKinney  opposed  the  discliarge  of  the  Committee — 

Ist,  Because  the  subject  is  one  of  s(4*i(>us  importance,  and  has 

not  been  exhausted.     2d,  Because  tlie  papers  presented  are 

truly  to  be  refl^arded  as  the  work  of  a  committee  rather  than 

rftbe  body  itself.     He  liad  lived  witli  these  peoi)le  in  habits  of 

intimacy,  and  often  preached  to  them.    He  well  knew  their 

feelings  towards  us.    Tliey  and  we  have  come  together  within 

the  last  six  months  more  than  in  tlic  ])rcvious  twenty  years. 

Formerly  they  thought  we  had  among  us  no  religion,  and  we 

thought  they  had  none.     But  we  have  learned  to  know  each 

other  better.    These  discussions  have  done  us  all  good,  and 

even  the  WTitings  of  Dr.  jh^eckinridge  have  had  their  share  in 

the  good  work. 

Judge  Calhoun,  of  Alabama,  regretted  to  differ  from  brethren 

he  venerated.    The  similaritv  of  doctrines  between  the  mem- 

hers  of  this  body  and  the  Assembly,  the  tenacity  with  which 

thev  had  adhered  to  their  principles,  and  their  acknowledged 

piety  and  Christian  spirit,  were  guarantees  that  they  would 

introduce  no  disturbing  element.     He  described,  from  personal 

knowledge,  their  purity  of  character,  their  heroic  adherence  to 

the  usages  of  their  fathers,  and  their  devotion  to  the  truth; 

and,  though  the  time  of  union  might  be  far  distant,  he  thought 

true  policy  and  Christian  sympathy  demanded  the  continuance 

of  the  Committee.     He  still  had  hope.     Have  not  similar  bodies 

Been  consolidated  in  Ireland.    Tlie  changes  he  had  witnessed 

among  these  brethren  convinced  him  that  the  remaining  ob- 

itaeles  wonld  be  removed.    The  great  body  of  the  younger 

22 
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members  would  even  now  gladly  hail  the  union,  and  probab 
on  terms  agreeable  to  us. 

Mr.  Eagleson,  of  the  S]>ecial  Connnittec  appointed  to  cc 
sider  the  nuitter  of  continuing  in  office  the  Committee  of  Co 
ference  witli  the  Svnod  of  tlie  Associate  llefornied  Church 
the  South,  sulnnitted  the  following  re])ort  and  resolutions: 

Tlie  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  the  Coi 
mittee  of  (/onferencc  in  reference  to  a  closer  union  betwe 
the  Associate  Uefonned  SvniKl  of  the  South  and  the  Presb 
terian  Church,  re])rc*sent  that  they  iiave  carefully  exaniiiu 
said  reix)rt,  and  rcconimen<l  the  ado])tion  of  the  following  rei 
lutions : 

1.  liemtlvcfl^  Tliat  the  iidelity  of  the  (Ammu'ttee  be  approve 

2.  liesolrcfl,  That  the  (•oiumittee  be  continued  with  additic 
of  the  following  perscms,  viz:  Chancellor  »lob  Johnson,  Rff 
Messrs.  Thoiiias  Hovt,  Thomas  L.  McBrvdc,  I).  D.,  and  J.  i 
Thornw(»ll,  I),  I).  Said  Coinmitti*es  to  re]K)rt  to  the  nei 
(lencral  Asst'ni]»lv. 

liefinlmU  That  it  be  reciJUiniended  to  all,  and  especially  1 
our  ministers  and  churches  in  the  South,  to  circulate  for  exam 
nation  and  use,  the  psalms  and  hynm  books  of  our  Chnrd 
with  selections  from  the  H(M.)k  of  Psalms  in  metre,  accordiDgt 
the  versit>ns  used  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Tlie  report  and  resolutions  were  adopted;  and  Rev.  Mi 
Young,  the  delegati'  from  the  Ass<.)ciate  Synod,  made  an  aj 
pro])riate  respf>nse. 

We  are  better  satisfied  with  this  result,  (the  continuance  of  th 
(,\)mmittee  vet  lonirer,)  than  if  it  had  terminated  (otherwise.  Th 
orimn  (»f  the  Secession  Church  Avas  an  honorable  one.  Whe 
Ebenezer  Erskine  and  his  associates  stoo<l  aloof  from  the  ChaPC 
of  Scotland,  ami  seceded  from  it,  it  was  on  a  just  principle- 
the  principle  of  resistance  to  tyranny  and  error.  Their  sece 
sion  originally  was  not  from  the  Cliurrh  of  Scotland,  but  fro 
the  reigning  ])arty  in  it,  tlu^  Moderates  of  that  day,  by  who 
heresy  was  [)rotected,  sound  jloctrine  condemned,  the  rights 
couirrei^ations  violated.  The  secession  of  17'^3  and  4,  was  < 
the  same  ground  with  the  disruption  of  18413,  when  Chalmc 
led  forth  the  Free  (-hurch  of  Scotland  fr<mi  the  Church  oft 
Establishment,  in  that  ever  memorable  exodus  which  filled  t 
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world  with  adininitioii.  Tlicv  were,  indeed,  tow  in  nuinbei's, 
and  were  treated  with  <rreat  severity.  In  thi^  severity  they 
became  unduly  obstinate,  l)ut  they  were  ni)ted  for  *j:odlines8 
and  doctrinal  puritv.  We  need  onlv  nienti(jn  the  names  of  the 
Erskines  and  James  Ki^her  in  illustration. 

We  do  not  syni})athize  in  tlie  fear.>  exj)ressed  that  the  union 
with  the.se  brethren  will  introduce  int«>  our  body  a  disturbing 
element.  This  was  not  so  when,  in  IS:^:^,  a  ]>ortion  of  the  As- 
sociate Keformed  Svnotl  of  the  Nortli  eanie  into  our  (Hinrcb, 
and  became  a  com|Hinent  j^art  of  it.  Those  brethren  have  been 
esteemed  as  amon<r  our  most  orthodox  and  useful  members. 
In  the  struggle  of  ls;>7,  the  Xew  School  char^^ed  that  we  were 
instigated  in  our  reform  measures  by  tliis  element.  Even  if  it 
^were  so,  we  have  never  rcirretted  the  measures  we  then  t(M)k. 
To  the  honor  of  tlie  Secession  Church  be  it  said,  that  in  the 
defection  from  the  faith,  which  in  former  vears  had  nearlv 
mined  the  Church  of  Ireland,  this  bodv  stood  iinnlv  bv  the 
doctrines  of  the  Cross,  and  by  the  salt  of  their  truth  and  grace, 
contributed  nnicb  to  ])reserve  that  imj)ortant  branch  of  our 
Presbyterian  family  from  ai^ostacy.  As  to  intercomniuniun, 
we  would  apprehend  no  ditticulty.  Their  connuunion  with  us 
would  be  unrestricted.  We  nuiy  leave  it  with  j>ropriety  to 
sessions,  wlio  are  the  original  judges  in  the  case,  ta  decide  how 
far  intercommunion  with  other  denominations  should  be  car- 
ried. We  niiii:ht  bear  with  them  in  this,  and  forbear,  as  tliev 
must  do  with  us.  And  as  to  ])salm(Kly,  which,  in  reality,  is 
the  only  ground  of  j)reseiit  separation,  they  should  remember 
that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  original  testimony  of  their  founders; 
while  we,  on  our  part,  slnadd  recollect  that  we  are  the  only 
Presbyterians  worshij)ping  (iod  in  the  English  tongue,  who  do 
not  use  the  version  of  Rouse.  To  those  accustomed  to  its  use, 
it  has  a  venerable  sanctity,  notwithstanding  its  rugged  verse. 
Its  author,  who  sat  in  the  British  Parliament,  was  also  a  lay 
member  of  the  Westminster  Asseml)ly  of  Divines,  who  sanc- 
tioned this  book  on  the  14th  Xovember,  l«)4o.  It  was  revised 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  and  adoi)ted  in  1648. 
The  Westminster  Assembly  arc  said  to  have  approved  and 
acted  upon   the  principle  also,  that  ^^  in  using  the  book  of 
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i'^salms  in  tlio  ])raisfs  of  God,  wv  should  not  onlv  keep  to  tho 
HiTi^e,  but  to  tlio  wnrdn  of  tlie  nacred  text.''    We  have  not 
been   able   to   a.scertain    this   from   any   adequate   authority. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  used  paror 
j>hr{ue«  of  i)assages  of  Scri])ture  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tauient,  for  some  <»ne  <.>r  t\v(»  liundred  vears.       Our  Fathers 
brought  this  psalmody  with  them  to  thcK^  shores,  and  its  use 
in  our  churches  has  never  been  repealed  bv  anv  act  of  our 
highest  ecclesiastical  court.     It  has  at  different  times  allowed 
of  the  use  ot*  Watt's  imitation  of  David's  Psalms,  and  of  his 
Hymns,  and  has  [»rovided  for  its  churches  the  book  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns  now  in  use,  without  designing  to  exclude  or  pro- 
hibit tlie  other.     And  not  without  considerable  commotions 
among  ourselves,  wjis   the   New  Psalmody  tirst   introduced. 
The  Scotch  version,  too,  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
use  it,  with  the  martvrdom  of  their  fathers.     In  the  martvrolo- 
gies  of  the  Church  of  Scothind,  how  often  do  we  tind  themartrr 
at  the  stake  or  scatVohl,  chanting  Mime  ])ortion  of  these  Psaliug 
as  he  is  about  to  receive*  liis  (h'l'adful  l»aptism  of  bh»od.    Their 
proposition    that    we    join    them    in    securing   a   new   poetic, 
vet  close  versicni  of  the  Psalms,  is  atten(KMl  with  «j:reat  difficnl- 
ties,     rndoubteillv  a  smo»>ther  version  tlian  Rouse's  could  be 
made,  and  e<|ual  closeness  to  the  text  be  ]»reservcd.     Hut  an 
absolutelv  Hdrttl  version    in    unconstrained  and  *'  numerous 
verse,"  is  perfectly  uiuittainabU*.      The  nund)er,  rythm  and 
nKivement  of  true  Ivric  pnetrv,  can  be  secured  onlv  bv  at'reo 
translation  made  bv  a  poet's  hand.     If  we  must  confine  uur- 
selves  to  a  literal   translation  in  Divine  worshi]),  the  version 
must  be  \\\  proHr^  an<l  the  (iregorian  chants,  or  some  othersuck^ 
be  introduced  in  our  (thurch  music,  or  it  must  continue  to  be 
inharmonious  and  constrained. 

Ournegociations  with  our  brethren  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
have,  thus  far,  faih'd  t«)  result  in  that  uniini  which  was  hoped 
for.  If  this  could  be  elfected  l)v  brinmni'  their  Psal mod v  into 
connection  with  ours,  by  publishing  in  the  same  lH>ok  either 
the  version  of  liouse  or  the  m»w  one  they  seem  to  desire,  so  that 
it  could  be  met  with  bv  them  throuixhout  the  bounds  of  the 
Church,  this  seems  to  us  a  concession,  if  it  is  entitled  to  this 
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name,  which  wc  could  aiford  to  make,  and  by  oiuittiug  some  of 
the  least  impoitant  duplicates  of  tlie  Psalms  found  in  each 
book,  and  some  few  of  our  Ilvmiis,  the  size  and  cost  of  our 
book  would  not  be  greatly  increas-ed.  An  overture  asking  that 
die  Psalms  of  David,  in  liousc's  Verhion.or  such  other  oh  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South, 
be  published  in  the  front  part  of  our  iiook  of  Psahns  and 
Hymns,  was  sent  up  to  the  Assembly  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Enoxville,  but  the  Assembly  declined  to  take  action  upon  it  at 
jpT€9ent.  If  imion  of  these  two  bodies  coukl  be  eftected,  it 
woiild  secure  in  many  neighborhoods  strong  Presbyterian 
Churches  where  now  there  are  Aveak  and  teebk»  ones,  or  where 
each  party  is  too  inconsideral)U»  in  number  to  attempt  any  or- 
ganization at  all.  For  the  want  of  it  the  Presbyterian  cause  is 
losing,  especially  in  newly  settled  j)laces,  every  day. 

rsion  with  thk   u^•^^ed  pkksbytkkian   synod  of  the  sol'th. 

(m:w  school.) 

Hie  Southern  portion  of  Now  School  (rfueral  Assembly 
leparatcd  from  that  organization  in  !May,  1.S57,  in  consequence 
of  the  spirit  of  abolition  prevailing  in  that  body.  The  ministers 
and  churches  who  thus  si*c(Mled,  met  in  Convention  subse- 
quently at  Kichmond,  and  took  measures  for  another  and  more 
general  meeting,  which  assembled  at  Knoxville,  and  organized 
diemselves  into  a  Svnod,  on  the  i>d  of  April,  1S5S.  This  Svnod 
appointed  a  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Old  School  General 
Asaembly  on  the  subject  of  union.  This  (./ommittee,  consisting 
of  Kev.  C.  H.  Read,  I).  J).,  and  were  under- 

Btoodtobc  in  attendance.     On  motion  of  Rev.  ifr.  Cunning- 
htm,  the  subject  of  conference  with  this  Committee  was  taken 
op.    A  motion   made  by  ])r.  Van    Kensellaer   to   appoint  a 
committee  of  three  to  meet  this  Conmiittee  of  Conference,  gave 
riie  to  a  debate,  in  which   Dr.  Breckinridge,  !^^r.  Cobb  and 
Bcv.  Dr.  Hoge  participated.    I  )r.  Breckinri<lge  "  was  one  of  the 
few  ministers  who  fought  through  the  whole  war  of  1837.    He 
laA,  nothing  to  retract.     We  should  take  care  that  our  extended 
and  extending  body  is  not  rendered  discordant  by  inharmonious 
aktmenta.    At  the  time  of  the  great  division  there  were  minis- 
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land  chnrchcB  who  went  witli  the  New  School  vrigj 

e  been  with  ns  j  but  this  is  a  very  difiFere»t^ 

Ig  that  as  bodies  they  and  we  should  be  one.    He 

fcnal  knowledge  tliiit  there  are  leafling  gentlemen  in  i 

r  who  are  not  like-minded  with  us,  •Tlie  body  itself  U 

|ed  as  to  tlie  propositions  they  make  ub.     Of  nineteen 

,  ten  voted  for  the  propositions  and  nine  against  tl 

i  with  the  nine.     We  are  called  upon  by  then 

t  our  deliberate  action  as  to  the  ex-8cinded  Synod 

!  did  considerately,  and  prayerfully,  and  which 

I  approved  by  the  CliurcU,  and  approved  by  God — toe 

As   to   abolitionism,   the   world   has    perio< 

8  of  madness.     This  moral  epidemic  of  late  has  rage 

North,  and  produced  scenes  of  folly  and  absurdity  "w! 

I  astonished  all  sane  and  prudent  men.     But  the  convie 

.■ays  swayed  this  Assembly  ia  gaining  groi 

I  Miniaters,  in   their   sacred  capacity  as   ministers,  I 

g  to  do  with  matters  apart  from  the  doctrines  of  salval 

Jie  terms  proposed  lie  would  not  treat  with  hia  own  fa 
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Corresponding  Committee  of  the  Xew  Scliool  prevuilod,  and 
the  Kc*v.  I)rs.  Van  Rensellaer  an<l  Palmer  and  tlic  Rev.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  were  appointed  l>y  tlie^Ioderator,  to  (obtain  frcmi 
the  Connnittee  uf  tlie  United  Synod,  organized  at  Knoxville, 
their  terms  of  nnion.  This  Committee  snbst'qnently  re]>orted 
that  they  had  met  tliat  (Vmnnittee,  and,  as  the  resnlt  of  tlieir 
meeting,  asked  leave  to  snhniit  the  following,  whieh  end)race:^ 
the 

TKUMri  OK  VMON: 

Tills  may  certifv,  that  the  meetin«j:  of  the  United  Syn(xl  of 
the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  tlie  United  States  of  America, 
which  was  organized  in  Kiioxville,  Tennessee,  the  :^d  day  of 
April,  1S5S,  the  following  action,  being  instrnctions  to  the 
Committee  of  Two  appointed  to  confer  with  a  Committee  of 
the  r)ld  School  Ceneral  Assembly  in  the  event  of  that  body 
appointing  one  lV»r  thepnrj^ose,  with  reference  to  a  union  of  the 
two  b<idie5,  was  taken. 

jRf'Sffh't'//^  That  said  Committee  be  directed  t(»  propose 
to  the  Committee  app(»inted  by  the  (xeiieral  Assembly,  the 
following  terms  of  union  as  indispensable  to  onr  honorable 
union;  on  onr  part: 

"  1st..  We  agree  to  unite  as  ecclesiastical  bodies  by  dechiring, 
as  this  Synod  now  dot^s,  our  a])i)rovaI  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Kaith,  and  Largt-r  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as  an 
orthodox  and  excellent  system  of  Christian  doctrine;  and,  also, 
our  adherence  to  the  phm  of  AVorship,  (irovernment  and  Di.s- 
cipline,  contained  in  the  Westminster  J)irectorv. 

"lid.  Jioth  bodies  agree  in  dechiring  it  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle,  in  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  that  no  jndicalory  of 
the  Church  can,  jot'  timj  mus*  w/tf/frrrf\  by  an  act  of  legis- 
lation, constitutionally  condenm,  or  exclude  from  the  Church, 
other  judicatories,  or  ministers  or  private  members,  without  a 
process  of  trial,  such  as  is  prescribed  in  the  ('mistitution  «»f  the 
rn^sbyterian  ( 'liurch. 

"'^rd.  Both  i)odies  airree  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  re- 
qnirements  of  the  Westminster  C<>nfe<sibn  of  Kaith  to  receive 
said  Confession  according  to  the  adopting  Act  t>f  \7'2\^^  to  wit: 
As  containing  all  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  and  also 
the  doctrine^  that  distinguish  the  (^^alvim'stic  from  the  Pelagian, 
Socinian  and  Armim'an  >vstems  of  theolo^rv.  We  airree  likewise 
in  believing  that  this  system  of  d(K-trine  includes  the  following 
truths,  viz:  The  Trinity,  the  incarnation  and  deity  of  Christ, 
the  fall  and  original  sin,  atonement,  justification  by  faith,  per- 
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sonal  election,  effectual  calling,  perseverance  of  the  sainti 
eternal  happiness  of  tlie  righteous,  and  eternal  punishmc 
the  wicked.  -.•.'3?^rii 

"  rtth.  Both  bodies  agree  in  declaring  that  slavehoI^Bii{ 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  cannot,  iji  any  case^  be  a 
to  membershi])  in  the  Church  ^>f  Christ.  And  while  they  aif 
the  right  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church  to  take  cognian 
in  the  way  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  of  cruelties  pract 
in  the  relation,  they  hereby  declare  the  o])inion,  that  as 
continuance  or  abolition  of  the  system  uf  slavery,  in 
country,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  State,  the  discussioi 
agitation  of  shivery,  furtlier  than  i)ertains  to  the  moral 
religious  duties,  arising  from  the  relation,  is  inappropriai 
the  functions  of  Church  judicatories. 

"5th.  It  is  furtlier  agreed  that  in  effecting  the  union, 
Presbyteries  connected  with  this  Synod  shall  be  unite( 
Presbyteries,  and  without  an  examination  of  their  minisi 
with  the  Synods  belonging  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  wl 
because  of  their  ge(»;;ra])liical  limits,  they  should  be  attad 
excepting  that  the  Synod  of  Tennessee  and  the  North  Alab 
Presoytery  sluiU  retain  their  name,  and  occupy  their  pre 
territorv. 

"  6th.  In  the  event  of  the  G(»neral  Assembly  agreeing  to 
above  terms,  the  (yoiiiuiittee  of  Synod  are  directed  to  com 
nicate  the  fact  to  the    Presbyteries  in  connection  with 
Synod,  and   the    Presbyteries   are  hereby    requested  by 
itnited  Synod  to  take  action  upon  the  terms  of  union  agi 
upon  by  the  Committees  of  Synod  and  the  General  Assem 
and  to  send  a  co])y  of  their  minute  to  the  United  Synod 
will  meet  in  Lvnchl)ur«r  on  the  third  Thursdav  in  Mav,  1 

"7.  The  Committee  a])])ointed  by  this  Synod  to  confen 
a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  are  hereby  directe 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  New  Orleans  in] 
next,  and  present  the  ])reanible  and  first  two  resolut 
adopted  bv  this  Synod  as  their  authority  for  requesting  a  i 
ference  wfth  a  C(^mmittee  ai)j)ointed  by  the  General  Asseir 
to  the  General  Assemi)ly,  winch  will  then  be  in  session  in ' 
city.  And  if  no  member  of  the  ('ommittee  should  be  abl 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  New  Orleans,  they 
directed  to  send  a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  first  two  r 
lutions  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  and  request  * 
body,  if  they  should  think  j>roi)er,  to  appoint  a  Committee 
the  purpose  above  specified,  to  designate  a  time  inimedia 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly  for  a  conference  oi 
Committees.    The  Committee  of  this  Synod  are  requeatet 
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the  event  of  a  conference  bein*?  had  witli  a  Committee  of  the 
Old  School  Assembly,  to  publish,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the 
result  of  their  consultations." 

JosKiMi  ir.  Martin, 
Pei^inanent  Cleric  of  the  United  SynotL 

The  following  additional  article  was  submitted  and  adopted: 

"8th.  Tliat  in  the  event  no  union  is  ajrreed  to,  tlie  Com- 
mittee be  directed  to  propose  to  tlie  General  Assembly  the 
establishment  of  a  mutual  correspondence  in  tlie  future  between 
us  as  ecclesiastical  bodies/' 

A  true  extract  from  t!ie  minutes. 

.losKrn  11.  Maktix, 
Permanent  Clerk  of  the  United  Synod. 

The  action  of  the  Assembly  on  this  whole  subject  is  expressed 
in  the  followiiifir  minute,  which  had  been  offered  bv  Dr.  Breck- 
inridge  in  tlie  opening  of  this  discussion,  and  being  amended, 
vafi  unanimously  adopted : 

1.  The  Connnittee  appointed  bv  the  United  Synod  of  the 
Presbvterian  Church  has  comnmnicated  to  this  Assembly  the 
official  action  of  said  SyiK^d,  settling,  on  their  part,  the  '*  ierwa 
cfuniotC^  by  them  declared  to  be  ^^  indtujunmhlc  ;^'*  and  the 
Assembly  is  informed,  through  the  public  ])ress,  of  the  contents 
of  papers  adoi)te<l  by  that  Synod,  and  calle<l  by  it  "^1  derfara- 
tion  of  jjrhictpleHy     In  tlu»  judgment  of  this  Assenddy,  tlmse 
official  pa])ers  do  not  afford  a  basis  of  Conference  upon  which 
this  AsBend)ly  is  able  to  see  that  there  is  any  prospect  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  general,  or  those 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church'  in  the  Tnited  States,  or  those  of 
the  United  Svnod  of  tJie  Presbvterian  Church  in  i)articular. 

2.  Tlie  Presbvterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 

has  always  received,  frankly  and  in  Christian  love,  all  churches, 

office-bearers,  and  private  persons  of  all  denominations,  making 

application  for  admission  into  her  communion,  upon  the  single 

condition  that  they  are  like-minded  with  herself.     At  this  time 

ample  provision  is  made  in  her  existing  acts  and  ordinances, 

for  the  reception  of  all  such  into  her  connnunion,  on  terms  and 

"by  methods  precisely  e(iuivalent,  and,  where  it  is  possible, 

identical  with  those  provided  in  reganl  to  her  own  children, 

reared  in  her  own  bosom.     Seeing  that  it  was  in  a  voluntary 

fiecession  from  the  Presbvterian  Church  that  the  ])resent  <litfi- 

culties  of  the  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterians  had  their 

origin,  and  that  the  door  has  always  been  open  for  the  orderly 
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return  of  such  of  those  wlio  left  us  as  were  like-minded  with 
us,  it  ciui  liardly  be  unexpectt^d  that  we  decline  any  official 
conference  based  on  terms  which  appear  to  us  to  involve  i 
eondenuiation  ot' ourselves,  and  a  renunciatit^n  of  the  rich  and 
peculiar  favor  of  (lod  upon  us,  in  the  very  nmtters  which  led 
to  their  secession  from  our  CMnirch  twenty  vear*  a":o. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  recent  secession  of  the  New  School 
body,  this  (leneral  Assembly  <loc's  not  stK*  in  that  event,  <»■  in 
anvthinj;  wliich  lias  hitherto  resultcMJfrom  it,  anv  call  of  Provi- 
dence  f«)r  the  Presbyterian  (-hurch  to  take  any  new  steps 
Avhatever,  either  with  the  view  of  union  or  that  of  a  closer 
intercourse  than  now  exists,  with  either  of  the  ]>arts  into  which 
that  body  is  now  divided.  The  subjects  u]>on  which  the  whole 
New  ISchool  body  <lilfered  from  us,  at  the  ]>eriod  of  their  seces- 
sion from  us,  and  the  subjects  up«)n  which  the  two  very  unequal 
portions  of  that  body  ha\e  recently  separated  fnmi  each  other, 
are  cpu^stions  upon  which  we,  as  a  denomination,  are  at  pe&ce^ 
and  with  reij:a»*d  to  the  whole  <>f  which  we  see  no  occasion  to 
revise  the  understiKxl  and  unalterable  iaith  of  our  Church, or 

to  enter  upon  fruitless  cind'erences. 

^  ^  i 

It  was  further  resolvi'd  that  the  Moclerator  of  the  Assembly 
communicate  the  minute  n«)W  a<K»pte(l,  t(»  the  ''''  I'nited  Synod 
of  the  l^resbyterian  ( -hurch,''  as  the  otKcial  act  of  this  Assembly. 

TUi:ol.(»(.I(Al.  SKMINAUIKS. 

On  Wednesdav,  ^lav  hJth,  Dr.  I)um<»nt,  from  the  Committee 
on  Theolo,iz;ieal  Seminaries,  made  the  following  report,  wliiefc 
was  adopted: 

Tlie  Connuittee  on  Theolo^ical.Senn'naries  re]>ort  that  thej 
have  examined  the  report^  (if  Seminaries  under  the  careof  tlae 
General  Assembly,  as  follows:   Princeton,  IS\  J.,  I^nion,  Va-, 
Western,  Penn.,  Danville.  Ky.     All  these  Seminaries  during 
the  past  vear  have  been  hiirhlv  favvuvd.    'Flic  teachers  hare 
been  faithful  and  the  pupils  diliirent  and  exemplary.     Tlie num- 
bers in   atteiulanee  have  increahod,  an«l  a  desire  for  the  Mis- 
sionary Held  has  been  manifested.    It  hasi^enerally  beenajeir 
o{  health,  and  but  anv  death  has  occurre<l.     The  Committee, in 
view   of  the   ]>ecuniary    necessities   of  these   institutions,  w- 
connnend  the  reiteration  of  the  resolution  of  the  last  Assembly, 
viz.:  "That  the  churches  be  ur^ed  to  comi)lete  the  endowment 
of  those  Seminaries  that  arc  not  yet  fully  endowed;  toiucreaie 
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the  number  of  scholarships;  to  fiirnii^h  tuiuls  for  repairs  and 

erection  of  suitable  buiUlinf^s,  and  the  enlar^LMiient  of  libraries." 

Semhmry  of  l^rlncdon, — ^Tlie  Directors  of  Priiicct<ni  Semi- 

nary  have  ''resolved,''  that  the  General  Aescnddy  be  requested 

to  amend  the  Plan  of  the  Seiniiiary,  Art.  II.,  sec.  1,  so  as  to 

erase  the  followhig  words:  *' And  the  President,  or,  in  case  of 

Lis  absence,  one  of  the  Yice-Presidents  shall  be  one."     The 

Connnittee  reconnnend  that  the  reiinest  be  i^anted,  and  that 

tiio  Plan  of  the  Seinijiarv  be  so  anieiide<l. 

Union  kStmhiary,  Va, — In  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Union  Seminary  of  Viru:iiiia,  tliey  re(picst  *'that  the  J5oard 
of  Directors  be  authorized,  with  the  concurrence  of  other  judi- 
catories, to  Avhose  care  the  A^selnl)lv  has  coinniitted  the  Insti- 
tutiou,  to  transfer  to  'the  Trustees  of  I'jiiou  Theoloirical 
Scminarv  in  the  eouutv  of  Prince  Kdward,'  receiitlv  ineor- 
IK>rated  by  the  Geueral  Assembly  of  A^iri^iiiia,  all  the  lands, 
funds  and  other  ])roi>erty  now  C(»nnnitted  to  the  trust  of  the 
Directors." 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  recpiest  be  frranted,  and 
the  following  resolution  adopted,  viz. : 

Jit'jtolvrr/,  That  the  J>oard  of  Directors  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Virginia  be  authorized,  with  the  con- 
cuiTeiice  of  the  Svnod  of  A'^ir^rinia,  the  Svnod  of  North  Caroliiui, 
and  the  Presbytery  of  AVincliester,  to  transfer  to  the  Trustx^es 
of  Union  Theoloo-ical  Scminarv,  in  the  countv  c^f  Prince 
Edward,  Va.,  all  the  lands,  funds  and  other  i)roperty  belonging 
to  said  Seminary,  now  in  the  hands  of  said  Directors,  or  whicli 
may  hereafter  come  into  their  hands. 

Danville  Sim! nary ^  Ky. — Py  the  Tlei>ort  of  the  Directors  of 

Danville  Seminary,  it  will   devolve  on  the  Assenddv,  at  its 

present  session,  to  elect  a  Professor  of  Church  Govermnent  and 

Pastoral  Theohijirv,  to  fill  the  chair  made  vacant  by  the  resiir- 

nation  of  Stuart  Pobinson,  D.  D.     The  Committee  reconnnend 

that  it  be  the  (mler  of  the  day,  on  Friday,  at  —  o'clock,  to  elect 

a  Professor  of  Church  Government  and  Pastoral  Tlieolo«i:v,  in 

Danville  Seminary. 

liemlcfd^  Tluit  the  arrangement  made  for  this  year  to  ter- 
minate the  session  of  the  Tlieological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April,  be  made  permanent. 
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It  was  subaequeiitly  ordere*!,  that  the  election  of  a  ProfesBor 
in  the  Danville  Theological  Seminary,  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  renipiation  of  the  Rev.  S.  Kobinson,  D.  D<)  be 
made  the  first  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next,  (May  17th.) 
dominations  to  fill  the  vacant  Profesjiiorshii)  were  made  on 
Friday,  May  14th.  J^.  J.  Ilalsey,  D.  T).,  of  Louisville;  Re?. 
Joseph  B.  Stratton,  T).  D.,  of  Natchez;  Rev.  S.  J.  P.  Afr 
derson,  D*  D.,  of  St.  Lou  is;  Rev.  T.  E.  Peck,  of  Baltimore; 
and  Rev.  A.  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  severally 
nominated.  Tlie  Assembly  then,  in  pursuance  of  a  standing 
rule,  engafijed  in  solemn  prayer  f<»r  Divine  direction  in  the 
election  of  a  Professor.  In  this  prayer  Dr.  L.  W*  Green  led 
the  Assembly.  On  Monday  morning,  May  17th,  the  elec* 
tion  took  placci  The  mime  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson 
was  withdrawn  with  leave  of  the  House.  Permission  wm 
also  obtained  bv  Mr.  Smvlie,  the  nominatorj  to  withdraw 
the  name  of  Dr.  Halsey,  at  which  moment  Dr.  Breckin— 
ridi'e  had  leave  to  address  the  Assemblv.  ''He  was  not  an— 
thorized,"  he  said,  **to  sjK-ak  for  the  Directcjrs,  or  the  Faculty  - 

The  Directors  were  ])rohil)ite<I  from  making  any  n(7minatioa 

yet  they  had  exprcs^i'd  their  ]>reference,  and  these  were  fortli^ 
Rev.  Dr.  Van  liensellaer.     But  that  gentleman  ])eremptoril^ 
said   he   'was   not   fit."     His   next    choice   was    the   presen^ 
Moderator,  (Dr.  Scott,)  but  that  ^^entleman  i^ave  no  encourage 
ment.     Jlc  was   then  at    the  end    of  his  string.     He  woul^ 
frankly  say,  that  the  exip^ncies  of  their  case  require  a  ma-Z 
who  has  either  no  particular  sectional  character,  or,  if  any,  il 
should  be  with  the  South.     Two  out  of  the  present  Faculty 
Were  from  the  Xorth,  and  he  himself  is  from  no  further  Soutb 
than  Kentucky.     The  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  the  inh 
jiression  that  the  Seminary  is  a  Kentucky  affair.     But  for  thii 
he  would  favor  the  election  oi  Dr.  Ilalsey.     Upon  the  whole 
his  mind  has  inclined  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stratton,  of  XatcheL 
Nevertheless,  vou  are  to  understand  that  we  can  make  no  noim* 
nation,  and  have  no  preference." 

Dr.  Junkin  then  withdrew  the  name  of  Mr.  Peck,  and  Dr. 
Halsey 's  name  was  also  allowed  to  be  withdrawn.  Rev.  Dr, 
Breckinridge  then  moved  that  it  be  the  sense  of  tliis  HooM 
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that  the  Rev,  Josepli  B.  Stnitton  he  the  Pn)fe5=is<>r  of  Cliurch 
Government  and  Pastoral  Th(H)lojry  in  Danville  Tlieoh»pcal 
Seniinarv.  Thi*  wa8  nnaninu)U'?lv  a^rvei'd  to,  and  Jtc*v.  Drs. 
Green  and  Baird,  and  Rc*v.  ^Ir.  AVurrcU  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  inform  Dr.  Stratton  of  his  election,  and  to  urge 
his  acceptance  of  the  poj^ition.  Tlins,  with  a  solonmity  and 
deliheration  every  way  .snited  to  m  ini])ortant  an  (»ccaj?ion,  was 
this  election  condncted,  and  a  worth  v,  ahle  and  beloved  minister 
chosen  to  an  important  chair  in  the  young  hnt  flourishing 
Seminarv  at  Danville. 

SKRMOXS    DKLIVEKKI)   nKF^)Ri:   THK    Af^SKMBLYi 

The  Historical  Discourse  wan  delivered  l)efV>re  the  Assenihlv 
Ott  Friday  night.  May  7tli,  under  the  a])pointment  of  the  Pres- 
byterian IliRtorical  Society,  hy  Rev.  (uMH-ge   IFowe,  D.  D.,  of 
the  Theoh^gical  Seminarv,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;   the  Sermon  on 
Foreign  Missions,  on  ^londay  night,  ^Sfay  loth,  by  Kev.  A.  A. 
Porter,  of  Selma,  Alabama  ;  the  Sermon  on  the  interests  of  the 
Board  of  Pnblicatitm,  on  Tuesdav  nitrht,  bv    Rev.  S.    I*.  J. 
AnderBon,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  ;  the  Sermrin  on  Educa- 
tion, on  Thursday  night,  by  Rev.  J.  X.  AVad(U'l,  D.  I).,  of  La 
Grange  College,  Temiessee. 

Mr.  Lowrie  moved  that  it  be  made  the  second  order  of  the 

day  for  Friday  next,  to  elect  a  preacher  in  behalf  of  the  Foreign 

Board.     An  amendment,  proy^osing  to  include  in  the  order  the 

election  of  preachers  in  behalf  of  all  thePjoards,  was  made  and 

accepted. 

Dr»  Junkin  had  no  objection  to  making  this  business  a  special 
order,  but  would  res])ectfully  invite  th(^  attention  of  his  brethren 
:    to  the  question,  cv/  hono^  in  regard  to  these  sermons  as  a  per- 
manent appendage  to  the  exercises  of  the  (Tcneral  Asseml)ly. 
h  the  amount  of  good  accomplished  ])y  them  commensurate 
with  the  time,  talent  and  money  ex])ended  u])on  them  i     He 
was  himself  persuaded  that  one  such  .-icene  as  has  just  closed, 
was  better  calculated  to  further  our  great  cause,  than  many 
sermons,  excellent  as  they  may  be.     Is  the  Church  never  to  be 
considered  as  informed  upon  the  doctrinal  basis,  or  the  Scrip- 
tural motives  of  Church  enterprise  ?    If  the  arrangement,  which 
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Kceuia  al)ont  assuniiiii^  the  claims  of  a  porinanoiit  institution, be 
<losi^iio(l  to  s])iva(l  \\y^\X^  and  do  «^oo<l  in  the  most  effective 
Avay;  and  if  it  can  Ik*  shown  tliat  past  cxjiorience  has  proven 
its  clHcicncv,  let  it  (.'ontinuo.  l>ut  if  one  dcsai^i,  and  a  chief 
one,  be  t»)  awaken  interest,  hy  extendin^r  com])Hments  to  parti- 
cular ministers  or  ehurelies,  it  is  unworthv  <>f  tlic  011111*011  and 

I 

of  the  cause.  He  merely  (K*sirod  to  ask  his  hretlireii  to  ponder 
the  question,  and  make  up  their  minds  in  due  season. 

These  remarks  met  with  nn  response  from  the  Asseniblvjand 
when  this  matter  came  uji  f<jr  action.  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmeras 
]»rincii)al5  and  Dr.  R.  L.  Stantcm  as  alternate,  were  elected  to 
ju'eacli  before  the  next  Assenddy  rni  Forei<rn  Missions;  Rev. 
Henry  (\  Chirk  as  principal,  and  J.  ('.  j^rown  as  alternate, 
to  preach  on  Domestic  iIis>ions;  Dr.  Nicholas  Mun'ay  as 
]>rincipal,  an<l  Dr.  I>r«»wn  as  alternate,  to  j>reacli  on  EducJition. 

.irnU'IAL  (ASKS. 

The  »lu<licial  (\niimittee  made  the  followini;  report  in  the 
case  of  the  Uev.  Mr.  Thatcher,  oi'tlie  Svnod  ot  Albany. 

Judlc'ml  C'tS''  \tt.  1. — ('o]n])laint  of  Kev.  .1.  Fisher  air.iin8t 
the  action   of  Albanv  Svnod  in   thi'  case  of  the    Uev.   F.  H. 
Thatcher.     The   Pri'sl)vterv    permitted  Air.  Thatcher  to  demit 
the  ortice  of  tlu«  (iosju'l    Ministry,  of  whieh   acti<»n  coni]»laint 
was  made  by  y[\\  Fisher  to  the  Synod  in  1S5<I.   This  complaint, 
was  sustaitieil,  but  no  copy  of  it  ai)pears  on  record,  ami  no 
order  was  maile  to  Presbvterv  on  the  action  of  Svnod,  as  to 
what  disposition   Presbytery  sh(»uld  make  of  Mr.  Thatcher, hrxl 
no  |)rotest  was  entereil   a^rainst  this  action,  an<l  no  complain.1 
was  taken  to  this  bodv.     hi  lsr)7,  at  Svnod,  a  memorial  ^ai 
lU'csented  from  the    Presbvterv,  askini'  Svnod  to  define  theii 
action,  which  memorial  was  laitl  on  the  table.     The  menioriaJ 
before  us  purports  to  lie  aurainst  this  latter  acti^.m — yet  it  is 
called  a  coui])laiiit  "'of  the  action  of  Synod  in  the  case  t»f  Iter- 
F.   II.  Thatcher,"   and  all  \\\v.   reasons  of  the  c»)in])laint  an? 
a<rainst  said  action.     The  Connnittee  recommend  that  the  caso 
be  dismissed.     1.  ]>ecause  the  complaint  was  not  in.ade  in  time. 
12.  Because  the  case  bein<x  deci<lod,  should  not  be  tidceniipon 
the  complaint  of  a  single  individual.     3.  Because  neither  d» 
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complaint  wliich  the  Synod  sustained,  nor  the  records  of  the 
Presbvterv,  are  to  be  hud  liere.  Rev.  Mr.  Tiillv  (eliar'^ed  with 
tlic  management  of  this  ease  for  the  brotlier,  who  was  not 
present),  oxpUiined  at  leiitctli,  and  said  that  the  only  action  here 
sought  for  is  to  detiiie  the  status  of  Mr.  Thatcher.  lie  v.  Dr, 
Halley  replied.  He  complained  that  the  proceedings  which 
haye  broutjclit  the  matter  before  this  Asseinblv,  are  all  wronc: 
andmifair;  that  it  was  introduced  in  the  Svnod  to  which  it 
belongs  at  the  very  'last  hour  of  a  protracted  session,  lie 
claimed  that  it  is  unfair  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Synod.  Tliat  body  is  competent  to  deci<h',  and  is  bent  on 
doing  justly  and  righteously,  lie  urged,  as  an  act  of  duty  and 
right,  that  the  subject  be  sent  back  to  the  iSynod. 

Tliis  case,  thus  introduced,  was  taken  \\\)  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  Session,  the  report  of  the  Judicial  (.'onnnittee  con- 
curred in  and  the  case  disniisseil,  the  A.ssembly  expressing  no 
opinion  as  to  the  original  action  (if  the  Presbytery  allowing 
Mr.  lliatcher  to  demit  his  olUce. 

JwUcial  6W  j\o,  )1 — Which  was  styled  an  ap])eal,  taken  by 
tlie  Presbvterv  of  Kaskaskia  from  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of 
Illinois,  in  the  case?  of  the  coni])laint  (if  llev.  .lames  Staftbrd 
and  others,  against  the  Pri'sbytery  of  Kaskaskia,  for  refusing  to 
receive  a  Church  organiz*.Ml  at  Trenton.  The  Judicial  Com- 
mittee belie vnig  that  the  act  rel\'rn'd  to  was  administrative 
rather  than  judicial,  consiih^red  it  a  case  of  complaint  rather 
than  of  appeal  and  rec<»nnnen(ied  that  it  l)e  so  issued.  Tliis 
case  was  not  reached  till  the  last  dav  of  the  Session,  when 
many  had  left  for  their  homes.  Dr.  l>air<l  moved  that  the  ap- 
pellantii  liav(.^  leave  to  withdraw  their  ap})eal,  on  the  grcumd 
that  the  Presbytery  had  wrongfully  nuide  it  an  apj)eal,  rather 
than  a  complaint,  ibr  the  avowed  purpose  (as  stated  belbn*  the 
Judicial  Committee)  of  arresting  proceechngs,  n^moving  Mr. 
Staiibnl  from  his  tleld,  and  dis])er<ingor  defeating  the  progress 
of  that  church.  Thev  ouirht  not  to  be  allowed  the  l)enelit  of 
their  own  wrong.  After  some  further  exphmations  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Baird  was  adopted  and  the  case  dismissed. 

Jufllclal  Cas4'  Xu.  »5. — ^The  complaint  of  E.  W.  Sawyer  and 
others  against  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Chicago,  in  tlie  cjise 
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of  O.  M.  Iloagland.  Mr.  Iloa^land  had  hcen  Bummonedto 
appear  butore  tlu^  Sosj*iun  of  wliicli  lie  was  a  member,  on  the 
cliar<i:c»  of  prevarieatiuii.  After  the  Session  had  be^m  the  trill 
of  the  case,  they  referred  the  whoh»  to  Presbytery,  and  Pre»- 
bvterv  deei(h'<l  that  there  was  no  valid  ijronnd  of  accusation 
against  Mr.  Iloaghmd.  Appeal  was  tnken  to  the  Synod  of 
Chicago  wlu)  contirined  the  decision  of  Presbytery.  An  appeal 
was  now  taken  to  tlie  Assembly,  and  tlie  appellants  had  failed 
to  appear,  on  tlie  alleged  gronnd  of  ill'health  of  one  of  the 
parties  who  was  e.\])eeted  to  attend.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hoag^ 
land  was  denied  elinreh])rivileges  by  the  pastor.  Tlie  Judicial 
Conmiittee  report  the  ease  as  being  fallen  from,  by  the  failure 
of  the  eomplainants  to  ai)pear  and  proseente  their  coniplHint. 
They  recommended  that  tlie  complaint  be  dismissed,  and  that 
Mr.  Uoagland  be  considered  as  entitled  to  all  his  former  right* 
and  privileges  in  the  Chiircli  i\\'  Hopewell.  Tliis  report  wa» 
adoi»ted. 

JinUrltd  ('(isr  Xi).  A. — ^The  appeal  and  com])laint  of  Rer. 
Robert  Finley  and  Smith  P»l(K)ni1ield,  against  the  Synod  of  New 
Jersey,  for  their  action  touching  the  affairs  of  the  Second 
(Jlnirch  in  Woodl)ridge.  Tliis  was  the  most  important  case 
before  the  Assembly,  and  occupied  nearly  two  davs. 

The  Sessi«)n  of  the  churcii   had   instituted  discipline  against 
certain  members  of  the  church  for  acts  connected  witli  a  fourth 
of  July  festiyal.     The  <Iiscii)lini*   was  commenced  about  six 
months  after  the  acts  complained  of.     Part  of  the  congregation 
sided  with  tlie  Session,  and  jiart  against  it.     Tlie  parties  undex 
<lisci]>rme  com])lained  to  Presbytery,  that  in  the  circumstance* 
then  existing,  justice  could  not  be  done  them,  and  Presbytery 
remitted  them  to  the  Session,  as  the  court  having  jurisdiction. 
Airain  they  came  to  Presbytery  with  a  memorial  from  sixtT- 
seyen  persons,  desiring  that  a  parish  meeting  might  be  called, 
and  they  were  a<jaiii  remitted  to  the  Session.     Some  months 
after,  on  the  night  before  the  spring  meeting  of  Presbytery,  th^ 
pastor  and  Session  bring  charges  against  those  who  a|.)peared 
before    Presbytery  ai'ainst   them.     Presbytery,  at   this  third 
meeting,  adyises  a  susj)ension  of  these  trials,  and  under  its 
general  power  "  to  visit  churches  for  the  purpose  of  inqninn^ 
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into  their  state,  and  re<lross  the  evils  that  luay  have  arison  in 
them/' appointed  aconiniission  to  iiivctitigate  tlie  circnnistancos, 
who,  afW  inquiring  diligontly  into  the  rase,  repoi'ted  tliat  a 
majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  session,  and  of  the  congregation, 
desired  the  resignation  of  the  pastor.  Tilings  grew  worse  and 
worse.  At  length  the  Session  gave  notice  of  a  meeting,  in  con- 
nection witli  a  lecture  preparatory  to  the  connnunion,  toclujose 
additional  elders.  When  the  })astor  was  ])roceeding  to  this 
buBinens,  after  the  lecture,  the  accused  i>arty  and  their  friends 
nominated  a  moderator  of  their  own,  and  created  a  disgraceful 
tumult.  After  the  pastor  had  j)ronounced  the  henediction,  he, 
with  a  majority  of  the  clnirch,  retired,  and  the  party  renuiining 
in  the  liouse  ])assed  resulntions  dencjuncing  the  pastor,  llie 
trustees  then  close<l  tlie  church,  which  remained  shut  three 
consecutive  Sabbaths,  but  on  the  remonstrance  of  Presbvterv 
it  was  again  opened. 

Charges  were  then  taV)led  by  the  Session  and  pastor  at  a 
meeting,  when  all  were  not  j>resent,  against  six  ])ersons,  one 
of  whom  was  a  mend)er  of  Session,  and  they  proceeded  at 
once  to  discipline  them,  llie  Presbytery  was  convened  at 
the  call  of  the  (Jonnnittee,  to  hear  their  report.  That  rejxu't 
recommended:  1.  That  the  session  be  recommended  and  en- 
joined to  call  a  parish  meeting,  by  a  certain  time,  to  get  an 
orderly  exjuvssion  of  the  will  of  the  people  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  pastoral  relation,  li.  To  avoid  prejudice,  they  recom- 
mended  that   a   neighboring   minister   be   called  \u  juvside. 

3.  That  none  but  church  members  and  pew  hohlers  be  voters. 

4.  That  besides  the  (\)mniissioners,  to  be  selected  by  the  pe<ji)le, 
the  pastor  and  an  elder  should  ap])ear  before*  the  Presbytery. 

5.  That  in  consequence  of  the  new  cases  of  discipline,  arising 
out  of  the  recent  difficulties,  therefore,  Ji(f<nlruh  That  the 
Session  be  enjoined  to  sus2>end  these  trials  until  after  the  action 
of  Presbvterv,  on  the  foreij:oin«j:  recommendation. 

Presbytery  then  took  action,  reconnnended  the  cessation  of 
these  acta  of  discipline,  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation,  recom- 
mended the  resignation  of  one  member  of  Session,  and  the 
election  of  others.  The  vote  in  Presbvterv  was  nearlv  unani- 
mous,  21  to  3,  and  4  noa  Ilqmts.  Synod  sustained  Preshyteiy 
by  a  vote  of  o-t  to  24.  Mr.  Finley,  the  pastor,  has  removed  to 
24 
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niinois;  thirty-seven  members  of  the  church  have  joined  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  and  the  church  ig  liarnionious  under  another 
l)astor.  These  facts  are  ^athi'red  principally  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  Presbytery  in  its  defence,  as  reported  in  the  public 
l)rints. 

Dr.   Iloge,  wlio  assisted   in  the  defence,  maintained  that 
Presbytery  is  the  finuhunental  council  in  our  form  of  goveni- 
ment,   and   the   fountain   of  j)o\ver.     Presbyteries   constitute 
Sessions,  have  constituted  the  General  Assembly,  and  resenre 
to  themselves  j)0wers  which  belon<^  neither  to  Synods  nor  Ses- 
sions.   Tlu'y  nuiy  <leclare  a  church  vacant,  can  remove  a  pastor 
M'hen  the  church  ai)plies  for  it ;  but  they  are  not  restricted  to  this, 
but  arc  endowed  witli  the  p»>wer  of  visitation  to  redress  griev- 
ances.    If  the  a^«::rieved  ])arty  were  a  minority,  they  had  a 
right  to  apply  for  redness.     The  nuijority  were  prevented  from 
calling  a  meetiuir  «»f  the  eoni^retration  by  the  majority  of  tlie 
Session.     If  the  ])eoi)K^  eanie  irregularly  before  Session,  it  was 
because  thev  were  tvramiized  over.     Dr.  Hreckinridiri*,  coimsel 
for  ^fr.  Fiuh\v,  saiil  this  was  a  stru«i:»rle  for  ])ower  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees  airaiiist  the  Session.     These  trustees  had  violated 
their  trust.     Civil  power  cannot  control  the  ecclesiastical,  lja±; 
merely  protect  it,  and  follow  its  wishes  in  rei^ard  to  its  tnistt*- 
Tlie  nuijority,  if  they  were  opi)osed  to  the  })astor  and  Sessioii - 
Could  have  thindndnl  fn»m  the  Session  a  conirreirational  uiee"t- 
iui^,  and  if  refused,  theveould  have  eoninlaiui'tl  to  Presbvter^^ 
lie  differed,  with  deferenee,  from   Dr.  Ilo^e  on  a  cpiestioii  o" 
govenunent  and  discipline.     Historically,  there  was  no  douL>" 
on  the  subject,     ifakeniie  preached  the  gospel,  and  churches?* 
were  gathered,  other  laborers  came,  and  these  churches  fonue?^ 
themselves  into  a  Presbvterv.     This  IVesbvterv  divided  itsel 
and  fv)rmed  the  oriujinal  Svnod.     This  Svno<l  divided  itself  aix«- 
formed  the  Assemblv,  which  is  the  (leneral  Assemblv  of  T/^^ 
Chiurh  and  not  the  rhifrchrs.    Tlu^  l*ari>chial  Presbvterv  is 
the  basis  of  our  i)ower.     This  is  the  Church.     The  linal  actioK 
of  Presbytery  was  wn.>ng.     The  weak  have  no  ])rotection  except 
m  forms  i>^  law.     Theiv.  um  for//tf<  prescribed  for  installing 
pastors  and  <lissolving  their  relations,  and  the  Presbytery  has 
no  power  to  dispense  with  them.     The  appellant  alleges  th&t 
the  whole  proceedings,  from  first  to  last,  are  irregular  and  un- 
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warranted,  and  are  an  exorcise  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  be- 
cause:  1.  A  Presbytery  has  no  power  to  make  an  uncalled-for 
interference  with  the  interaal  aftairs  of  a  church,  and  tear  np 
its  whole  proceedin<r.s.     2.  A  Presbytery  can  not  dissolye  the 
pastoral  relation  when  neithei*  the  church,  conirrciration  nor 
pastor,  requests  its  action,     o.  The  duty  of  tlie  Presbytery  was 
to  have  sustained  the  hands  of  the  Session   in   maintaining 
purity  of  discipline  and  <loctrine.     k  The  Presbytery  lias  vir- 
tually acknowled^Ml  its  error  in  linallv  orderin*^  to  be  done 
what  the  Session  lia<l  attem])ted  to  do,  both  as  regards  the  cases 
of  discipline  and  the  election  of  ehk'rs.     5.  Tlie  Presbytery  and 
Synod  have  virtually  stood  uj)  with  the  worhl  against  the 
Session,  aiding  the  trustees  and  the  outside  congregation  to 
control  in  spiritual  things.     To  conclude  :  in  In's  judgment,  the 
Assembly  ought  to  set  aside  tlie  judgment  of  the  Synod,  and  to 
snstiiin  the  appeal.     He  was  instructed  to  say,  that  there  was 
never  a  time  when  Mr.  Finlev  would  not  have  Ldadlv  yielded 
to  tlie  desire  of  his  people,  if  they,  as  a  church,  had  ever  said 
the  word.     Dr.  Mc(rill  maintained  also,  1.  That  a  Presbyterv 
lias  no  power  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation  without  the  aji 
plication  of  either  pastor  or  peo])le.     2.  IVesbyterv  has  no 
power  to  interfere  for  the  arrest  ot  proceedings  in  the  court 
"below.     By  permitting  a  higher  court  to  invade  the  province 
of  a  court  below,  you  destroy  the  court  alcove  as  a  court  of 
appeal,  and  thus  overthrow  tlie  beautiful  symmetry  and  grada- 
tions of  our  whole  system.     Mr.  Craven  was  a  nuMiiber  of  the 
Synod,  and  voted  against  its  decision.     IFe  ])ro(;eeded  to  assign 
the  reasons  which  determined  his  vote  on  that  occasion.     He 
said  the  I^resbvterv  mav  arrest  a  decision,  but  in  order  to  do  so 
correctly,  they  must  proceed  regularly.   Ilie  stei)S  are  laid  down 
in  onr  book  of  discipline,     lie  read  the  law.     Tlie  first  step  is 
to  cite  the  judicatory.    This  stej)  was  never  taken  ;  its  not  being 
taken  vitiates  the  whole  ])roceeding.     Never  having  been  cited 
to  appear,  the  arrest  of  decision  could  not  take  place.     2.  A 
committee  was  appointed.     Put  when   such  a  committee  is 
appointed,  the  parties  must  be  cited,  and  have  the  means  of 
producing  rebutting  testimony.     This  was  not  done.     Tliey  sat 
with  closed  doors.    3.  Tlie  evidence  upon  which  the  committee 
formed  their  opinion,  was  not  introduced.    It  does  not  appear 
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that  it  was  ever  read  in  PrcshytciT.  4.  Tlie  Presbyt^iy  directs 
the  congregation  to  elect  four  ehlers ;  hut  wliere  on  the  boolu 
do* Preshy tery  find  the  authority  to,order  the  election  of  four 
ciders  i  It  wa.s  their  (hity  to  resist  the  exercise  of  imcoDBtitu- 
tional  ]K»wer.  5.  Thi^re  are  wayn  pointe<l  out  by  the  law 
in  wliicli  tlie  pastoral  rehition  may  he  dissolved.  Xoither  of 
these  modes  were  followed  by  the  Presbytery  in  the  case  of 
this  pastor.  The  Pri»sbytery  have  the  right  to  visit — that  im- 
plies the  right  to  convene.  They  miglit  have  sent  a  committee 
to  that  church,  and  issued  an  order  convening  the  congregation. 
This  was  not  done.  It'  there  is  an  op])osition  which  is  factious, 
it  should  not  be  indulged.  If  it  arises  from  heresy  in  doctrine 
on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  he  should  have  been  proceeded  against 
judicially,  and  he  should  have  been  deiK)sed.  If  the  Presbyteiy 
were  right  in  all  their  action,  they  were  wrong  in  refusing  the 
aj»peal. 

The  roll  of  tlu^  A^•scnll)ly  heing  calle<l,  the  vote  resulted  as 
follows:  To  sustain  tlut  ap|>eal,  S-i ;  to  hiistain  in  i)art,  24;  not 
to  sustain,  oO;  mni  Hf^Nrf^  2.  A  pnpi'rwas  subseciuently  intro- 
duced hy  Dr.  I^dmer,  <K*lining  the  etfect  <.)f  this  vote,  that  it 
was  not  t(»  reviM'si*  the  (h'cisions  of  the  court  beluw,  and  restore 
Mr.  Fiidey  in  his  rights  in  the  church  at  Wi)o<lbridge,  plainly 
showing  that  though  the  case,  hy  sulferance,  had  been  treat^Hl 
as  a  case  oi'  appeal,  it  was  really  a  coiii]>laint  against  act* 
administrative  and  not  strictly  jiulicial.  The  i>aper  allude<lto 
is  as  follows : 

This  (u'licral  Ass'.'mbly  sustains  the  appeal  and  complaintof 
llohert  S.  Fiidev  and  Smith  Dloomtiehi,  a<rainst  theSviiodof 
^lew  flersev. 

In  this  decision  il  is  imt  inlended  to  censure  th(»  courts  bo W 
for  want  of  zeal  and  faithfulness  in  doini^  according;  to  tlicir 
hest  judgment  what  the  case  recjuired.  Much  less  is  it  intenilel 
t(>  reverse,  in  tbrm,  what  ha-^  been  done  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Finley,  so  as  to  re>tore  him  to  his  pastoral  relation  in  theSecoiiA 
Church  ot'  AV(»odbri<lge;  for  this  would  be  not  only  impracti- 
cable in  the  circumstances  as  thi'V  now  exist,  but  iiu^xjiedient, 
even  if  it  were  jiracticable. 

But  the  Presbytery  of  Klizabetht(»wn  eiTcd  in  attempting 
too  nuich  to  direct  and  control  the  action  of  that  Session,  inter- 
fering without  being  called  to  do  so,  according  to  the  fonnsof 
our  Constitution ;  in  arresting  the  process  of  discipline  before 
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id  been  issued — while  the  Session  was  pursuing?  it  in  an 
rly  manner;  and  in  dissolving  the  pastoral  relation  upon  a 
5  presumption  of  a  majority  of  the  people  desiring  it,  witli- 
:he  regular  applieation'ot' either  party;  thus  making  what 

judged  a  necessity  in  the  case,  of  more  importance  than 
ibrms  of  the  Constitution. 

le  Svnod  of  New  Jerst^'  erred,  not  onlv  in  sustaining  tlie 
m  of  tlie  Presbvterv  in  this  case,  but  also  in  refusing  to 
rtain  as  an  ap])eal  the  remedy  sought  by  a  party  who  was 

injured  and  aggrieved  ])y  said  action  of  the  IVesbytery. 

le  following  dissent  was  presenter!,  and  admitted  to  record : 

le  undersigned  dissent  frv)m  the  vote  of  the  General  As- 
)lv,  assigning  reasons  for  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
jal  of  the  Rev.  K.  S.  Finley,  because,  in  their  opinion,  it 
not  express  the  sense  of  the  Court  <leciding  the  case;  and 
■use  the  mim>rity  were  permitted  by  this  vote  to  change  or 
ify  the  deliberate  decision  ot*  a  majority  of  the  Court, 
led)  John  IF.  liice,  E.  AV.  Bcdinger,'  J.  A.  Smylie,  P.  E. 
op,  R.  V.  Shanklin,  James  Clelaml,  L.  II.  I^ong,  R.  C. 
>raith,  Lilburn  R.  Railey,  I).  ^McQueen,  A\".  E.  James,  E. 
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Bcems  to  be  decided  bv  the  Assemblv  in  this  case: — 1. 
ba  Presbytery  has  no  right  to  interpose  to  dissolve  a  pas- 
l  relation,  even  though  in  the  judgnu*nt  of  the  pastor  and 
ibytery  it  ought  to  terminate,  when  neither  the  pastor  nor 
people  have  ex[)ressed  tlie  same  under  the  rcf/ularfonn^  the 
h\  a  resii^mition  oilered,  the  other  bv  a  re<rular  vote  of 
congregation,  ii.  lliat  there  can  be  no  meeting  of  the 
>;regatiou  f<»r  such  a  ]>uri»ose  except  one  called  by  the  Ses- 
.  3.  Tliat  Session  is  not  hound  to  call  one  except  upon  a 
tion  signed  In*  a  majority  of  the  congn^gation.  4.  That  if 
majority  of  the  congregation  do  not  desire  the  Session  to 
such  a  meeting,  nor  the  pastor  resign,  the  j)astoral  relation 
>  continue,  whatever  may  he  the  immediate  result  to  the 
3e  and  harnu:)nv  of  the  church  and  con<rrei):ation.  r».  That 
Bbytery  has  no  power  to  interrupt  and  ])Ost])one  the  j^rocess 
liscipline  which  is  ccnnmenced  in  the  Session,  however  in- 
ipcteut  it  may  think  the  court  as  constituted  may  be, 
>ugh  its  divided  state,  or  by  being  parties  to  an  active  con- 
,to  conduct  the  case  to  a  successful  issue.  6.  AVhether  the 
«bytery  has  power  to  visit  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
Assembly  did  not  decide ;  but  it  seems  to  be  mtutwsAj^A. 
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that,  if  it  1ms  guch  n  i)ower,  tliei'C  are  no  means  of  finding  ont 
the  wish  of  the*  congregation,  except  by  a  citation  of  the  same, 
to  ascertain,  0;/  a  retptlar  vott\  what  may  he  its  deftirc  in  the 
premises. 

Tlie  Committee  wlio  have  it  in  eliargc  to  revise  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  will  do  a  great  service  to  the  C-hurch  if  they  will 
define  accnrately  the  powers  of  the  several  courts;  the  diffw- 
ence  between  an  aijpeal  an<l  a  ctmiplaint;  and  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  the  latter;  ami  who  are  the  ])artie8  before  the 
court  in  each  case.  The  vagueness  and  obscurities  of  our  book, 
united  with  the  inexperience  of  our  miuistei's  in  judicial  mat- 
ters, give  rise  to  great  uncertainties  often  in  the  administraticm 
of  disc ij)I inc. 

XAKRATIVK. 

Tills  was   an    ins])iring  document,   drawn  uj)  ably  by  the 
Chairman    on    the    Narrative,    Rev.    Dr.    L.    ,1.    Ilalsev.    It 
end)odies  statements  iVom  117  Presbvteries,  all  of  whom  have 
glad  tiiliiigs  to  re]M»rt,  excei)ting  about    1:^.     About  70  Pres- 
byteries, nearly  tw<»-tliirds  of  the  whole  nund)er,  have  enjored 
deej)    and    powerful    revivals  of    religion.     At   the    close  of 
the  Report  tlu*  Assi'inbly    jniiu'd   in  a  joyful  song  of  praise, 
sinjximr  in  full  chorus  the  r)Slst  Ilvnm,  and  was  led  hv  Rev. 
Mr.  (irimes,  in  a  prayer  tif  tlianksgiving  to  (io<l. 

ovKirrruKs. 

(>c*  rturt-  XiK  'JO — From  tlie  minutes  of  the  last  Assembly, 
recjuesting  action  of  the  Assembly  in  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  ecch'sia^tical  ])roj)erty,  and  referred  from  that  As- 
sembly to  the  present,  was  then  taken  up,  and  was  sent  down 
to  the  Presbyteries  with  instructions  to  send  up  their  opinions 
to  the  next  Assemblv. 

I 

Orf/itfn  .Vff,  K] — In  reference  to  the  dismission  of  a  ininiBtcr 
from  the  sacred  ofhce.  A  minute  was  sent  down  to  the  Presr 
byteries,  lor  them  to  answer  whether  the  office  is  not  j>er- 
petual,  unless  the  minister  reliiupiishes  it,  or  is  disposed  of  for 
incapacity. 

Ovii'ture  JVo.  15 — A  Memorial  from  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Awl  re- 
connnended  that  the  next  Fourth  of  July,  which  occurs  on  the    , 
Siibbatli,  be  observed  vx^  a  ^oiveert  of  universal  prayer;  be- 
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ginning  at  10  o'clock,  A.M.,  precisely,  by  Cincinnati  time,  and 
continuing  one  hour.    Adopted. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tlie  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  citizens  of 
New  Orleans  for  their  unbounded  hospitality;  to  the  Press 
of  New  Orleans  and  its  Reporters;  and  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Lancey,  for  his  generous  and  success- 
fill  efforts  in  securing  a  free  return  on  most  of  the  railroads 
and  steamboats  to  the  menibors  in  attendance.  It  was  then 
Re^olved^  on  motion  of  Dr.  Junkiii,  "that  this  General  Assem- 
bly be  now  dissolved,  and  that  another  General  Assembly, 
chosen  in  like  manner,  be  required  to  meet  in  the  Tliird  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  May,  A.  D.  1S59,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.''  The 
Moderator  then  made  an  appr<^>priate  and  feeling  address,  the 
Assemblv  united  in  sinffiu":  the  342d  II^^^n,  the  Moderator 

v  0         0  *■ 

offered  an  impressive  prayer,  and  thus  closed  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1858. 

The  circumstances  and  place  of  its  assembling,  the  harmony 
of  its  counsels,  the  prevailing  unity  of  its  views  on  all  subjects  of 
general  interest,  the  patriotic  and  conservative  influences  which 
prevailed  in  all  its  proceedings,  notwithstanding  its  members 
were  convened  from  every  section  of  this  Union,  eqmilling  now 
in  territorial  extent  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  the  true  dignity  of 
its  deliberations,  were  sources  of  high  encouragement  to  its  own 
members,  and  to  all  beholders  interested  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  To  a  large  part  of  the  Assembly,  the  country,  scenery, 
and  locality  were  new.  Tliey  went  away  with  better  feelings 
and  a  more  candid  spirit  towards  those  wlio  had  looked  on 
them  with  respect,  and  treated  them  with  unmeasured  kindness. 
New  Orleans  itself  has  a  better  view  of  our  i)olity,  our  num- 
bers, our  unity,  our  strength,  and  of  the  honor  with  which  our 
Lord  and  Head  has  crowned  us  as  a  Church,  than  it  could 
otherwise  possess.  Even  the  outward  political  world  has  been 
attracted  by  our  oneness,  and  our  conservatism,  and  has  not 
been  silent  in  its  auguries  of  good  to  our  common  country, 
firom  the  influence  of  such  a  ministry  and  such  a  Church  as 
have  been  raised  up,  in  Gtod's  providence,  over  this  wide  domain. 
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ARTICLE  VIIT. 

CrJTIOAL  NOTICES. 

1.  Sermonii  of  tht'  Ilt'o.  C\  If,  Spvrfjron^of  Loiulon,  Fo 
Scriot*.  New  York :  Sheldon,  Hlakciiian  ct  Co.  Cliarlet 
Russell  cV:  Jones.     1.S5S;  pp.  445,  12  mo. 

Here  is  a  fourth  volume  ot*  these  livclv  and  vi»;oroni 
hihitions  of  the  (lospel  of  irracc.  'Hie  author,  in  an  addre 
his  American  readers,  dated  Lon<lon,  A]iril  1,  1S58,  e 
"They  are  merely  impromj)tu,  extein])ore  discourses,  and  ^ 
never  intended  to  he  ])rinted  for  (piiet  reading.  Iloweve 
the  people  wouhl  have  them,  they  were  re] sorted  and  prii 
the  author  yiehlini^  his  consent,  in  the  hope  that  the  kind 
which  induced  the  demand  would  overlook  the  unavoid 
defects.''  lie  adds:  ''I  am  fnu»  to  confess  all  that  niv  ci 
sav  airainst  me,  but  the  Lord  is  wiser  than  men  ;  and  1m 
sermons  what  thev  mav,  (iod  hashlessed  them,  and  I  am  do 
content." 

We  are  free  to  say,  that  whatever  defects  hehjuj?  to  t 
sermons,  considered  as  mere  literary  ])roductions,  they 
nevertheless /V//  of  the  marrow  of  the  (xospel  of  (jlirist.  '! 
are  the  simpk*,  unpretendinir,  earnest  ex]>ostulations  of 
man  with  other  men,  he  heing  caHe(l  of  (iod,  as  he  evid( 
Lelieves,  to  make  these  expostuhitions,  and  their  evorla* 
ha])]>niess  or  woe  (k'2)endinir,  under  God,  upon  the  manm 
which  he  shall  make  and  tliev  shall  receive  them.  1 
sermons  are  full  <>f  the  unction  of  a  glorious  (iospel.  W 
cominen<l  the  studv  ot*  this  characteristic  of  them  to  all 
ministerial  brethren  and  students  of  theolo«rv. 


2.  T/ie  Nriv  Yorl  Pulpit  in   thr   Rauval  ^>/' 1S5S— ^ 
mof'ial  VolutiiH.  of  Srn/iomt.     Xew  ^'ork:  Sheldon,  B! 
man  6^  Co.     Charleston:  KusscU  &  Jones.     J 858;  pp. 
12  ino. 
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Our  first  impression  as  we  took  up  this  volume,  was  one  of 
ningled  amazement  and   indignation.     What!    Is   tlie  ?sew 
rork  Revival  to  be  brouglit  into  market  and  made  a  subject  of 
profit,  by  the  booksellers  of  Gotham?     But  we  shortly  dis- 
missed that  idea,  and  now  deliberatelv  record  our  satisfaction 
▼ith  the  publisher's  plan  of  getting  up  a  memorial  volume  of 
the  great  work  of  Gud,  in  the  chief  city  of  our  land.     Tlie 
great  awakening  has,  indeed,  'mu  many  respects,  been  more  re- 
markably developed   in  the   city   of  Xew  York,  and  in   its 
vicinity,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country."  These  sermons 
are  tlie  ordinary  discourses  of  that  period — specimens  of  the 
preaching  of  Xew  York  ministers  during  the  great  awakening. 
Tbey  are  not  specimens  of  the  talent  or  learning  of  the  Xew 
York  clergy,  but  of  their  mode  of  handling  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  of  their  method  of  dealing  with  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men  in  that  great  city,  of  the  kind  of  instruction 
famished  by  them  to  the  souls  of  perishing  sinners.     Of  course 
thev  difl'er   considerablv  amon^jst  themselves,  beiuii:  the  dis- 
courses  of  ministers  of  different  denominations.     Tlie  whole  of 
ihem,  of  course,  will  please  no  body.     To  ourselves  it  appears, 
that  some  of  them  contain  very  little  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
others  contain  much  that  is  (piite  contrary  to  the  Gospel.     Dr. 
McClintockV  sermon  rm  '*The  Strait  Gate,''  and  Dr.  Peck's 
sermon  on  '*  The  Life-Battle/'  have  little  evangelical  truth,  if 
any,  in  them.     These  are  ^Methodist  niinisti-rs  of  repute.    Very 
similar  is  the  verdict  wc  have  to  render  as  to  the  sermons  of 
Dr.  Storrs'  on  "Men  to  be  reconciled  to  (tocI  through  Christ," 
and  of  Dr.  Thompson  on  '*  Man's  ]>ride,or  (lod's  grace,-'  and  of 
Dr.  Hatfield  cm   ''Man's  i>erdition  not  of  (tod."    They  all  had 
noble  themes  of  discourse — the  texts  they  ]>reached  from  were 
"precious   texts"   indeed,     lint  tlje  sermons   are  as   cold  as 
icebergs.     Xo  warm  rays  of  Gos])el  truth  pervade  them.     Tlie 
Ifew  School  Presbyterian,  and  the  (-ongregationalist,  ])reach 
niucL  like  the  cultivated  and  j)olished  city  Methodist  divine. 
Put  the  five  sermons  together  in  a])arcel  andiu*  stranger  could 
tell  which  two  were  the  ^[ethodist  sermons,  and  which  three 
^i)»^  of  professed  Calvinists.     Indeed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
8ay,  that  the  three  last  depart  more  widely  than  the  two  first 
25 
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from  the  teBtimony  of  the  Apostles.  Tliere  is  a  more  positive 
character  ahoiit  their  teachnig,  but  it  is  only  a  more  positive 
unsoundness. 


3. — yfQ  have  received  from  the  Board  of  Publication,  the  fal- 
lowing w^orks : 

1.  The  Saihr^  Companioyi^  or  Book  of  Devotions  for  Sea- 
men^  hi  l^uhlie  ami  Piuvnte, 
Tliis  work  is  divided  into  two  parts;    the  first  consists  of 

prayers,  sermons,  ])tiidnis  and  hymns,  suited  to  public  worehip 
on'  sliip-board,  and  the  second,  of  sek^ctions  from  Scriptare 
ilhistrative  of  tlie  nature  of  true  religion,  of  brief  expositions 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  tlie  Lonrs  Prayer;  of  prayen 
for  various  occasions,  and  of  friendly  advices  to  seamen.    The 
book,  wc  are  told,  was  ]>repanMl  expressly  for  the  use  of  niaria- 
crs.     There  is  certainly  no  class  of  men  that  have  a  stronger 
claim  upon  our  ("Iiristian  svmpatliies,  and  none,  who  in  tlie 
walks  of  secular  life,  can  do  so  mudi,  for  tlie  ^jlorv  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  the  world.     (\>nverted  sjiilursarc>rc*al  missio^x^- 
aries  ;  and  ]>erhaps  the  Cios]>el  has  no  greater  obstacles  to  exi- 
counter  among    the    heathen    than  those    presented   l»y  ttie 
ungodly  lives  and  unprinci])led  conversjitiun  of  sailors  and 
seamen  from  Christian  States. 

2.  (frnliw  of  6W,  svlttfl  to  en  rich   Youffful  Minds.    Qom- 
piled  for  the  BcKird  of  Pul)lication.     A  series  of  stories  and 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  great  moral  and  spiritual  truths. 

3.  PIcturrH  (f  Truth  p<»rtrayt'(l  in  plcamiuj  eojours.  Compiled 
for  the  Hoard  of  Publication.  A  book  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  preceding. 

4.  Thv  (imtt  lifnrimr^or  Skrtrht'H  (f  the  Life  of  Luther,  By 

the  author  of  the  C-larmont  Talcs. 

We  need  say  nothing  more  of  this  book  than  what  is  an- 
nounced upon  the  title-i>age,  that  it  is  chietly  collated  from 
D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  lieformation. 
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£•  Ths  Stephenso7i  Family^  or  Lissons  o?i   the  Beatitudts* 
Written  for  the  Board  of  PiiLlieation. 

6.  Scenes  in  Chumn^  or  2[!s8i(mary  Ldfnyrs  hy  the  Way.  By 
the  author  of  "^  Leani  to  sav  Xo/' 

"  Labors  hy  tlie  Way-  are  certain  hihorg  performed  by  a 
Missionary  of  tlie  Board  of  Mit^sions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  while  residing  at  Chui-an,  which  hibore  were  outside 
of  those  which  occupied  liis  2)rincij)al  time  and  attention,  as 
one  sent  out  e«i)eciallv  to  preach  tlie  Gosj-^el  to  the  inhabitants 
of  China.'' 

7.  The  Ilighhwd  Gleii^  or  Plenty  and.  Famine^  founded  on 
fact>     Bv  Matilda  Wkknch. 

8.  Valley  of  Aehvr^  or  Hope  in-  Troidtlt\     By  Rev.  S.  S. 

Tlicse  are  botli  small  pamphlets. 

9.  Little  Bob  True,    252  pp.  16mo» 

10.  Christmas  Eve-^Illustraiing  the  Fourth  Petition  of  the 
Lord^s  Prayer.     91  ]»p. 

11.  K^ot  a  Minute  to  ^Sjxire.     104  pp. 

The  above  are  among  the  bite  issues  of  the  Board  of  Publi- 
Tsation  designed  for  juvenile  entert^iinment  and  instniction,  and 
«re  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  their  end. 

12.  JScripture  Baptinm^  Its  Mode  and  Sid)jrcU.  By  Ashhel  G» 
Fairchild,  D.  D.,  author  of  the  ''Great  Siipi)er.'"  pp.  204, 
18mo.     Board  of  Publicution.     Price  25  and  30  cts. 

A  brief,  popular  and  forcible  argument  on  the  Poidobaptist 
side. 

13.  Chnstmthe  Desert;  or^  The  Ttntpter  Foiled,  By  the  Rev. 
IIknry  Mookk  Paksoxs;  ])p.  120,  Ifbno.     20  and  25  cts. 

14.  Only  Believe ;  or^  Tht  Surr  Way  (f  Peace,  By  the  Rev. 
Alfred  ILvMrLTON ;  pp.  50. 

15.  The  Effica(y  of  Prayer,  By  the  Rev.  John'  C.  Young,  D. 
D.,  Late  President  of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky; 
pp.  63.     15  cts. 

These  are  among  the  smaller  issues  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
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lication,  designed  for  practical  cflVct.    Tlie  lirjut  presents  before 
Ufi  Christ  in  his  ni yjiteriuns  tenij)tati(»n  in  tlie  desert.    Tlie  second, 
in  a  familiar  diaiogno,  meets  the  difficulties  wliicli  keep  the 
C(>nvieted  sinni*r  from  tinding  Christ.     The  third   is  an  argu- 
ment to  show  tlui  power  (►f  ]>raver,  from  the  i»en  of  a  niaD 
beloved  and  honort'd  in  the  (/hnrch.     The  j)reparation  of  the 
first  beguiled  the  invalid,  as  he  informs  us,  of  many  a  weaiy 
hour,  and  tin*  last  was  the  final  otfi^ring  laid  uj)on  the  altar  of 
God,  bv   one  who  served   him  well  througli  b'fe,  and  whose 
davs  were  terminated  hetbre  the  brief  treatise  was  finished. 


4. — We  have  received  from  Kt»bert  (,^arter  A:  Brothers,  No. 
5.')()  Broadway,  New  \'ork,  the  following  publications  : 

I.  Mmufrit-s  of  (rt  iiiHstirif  \\\  the  Rev.  John  R.  l\rAcnrFF. 
author  of  Morninirand  Xigljt  Watches,  Words  of  Jesus,  Mind 
of  »Iesu>,  Foot^tep.s  ofSaint  Paul,  Kvening  Incense,  Woodcut- 
ter of  Le]>anon,(Tn'at  rlournev,  ^lemories  of  Rethanv,  FamiW 

•  •  •■ 

Praver>,  Arc. 

fl 

Tliough   we  had  lu'en   familiar    with   the    M'orks,  we  kne' 
nothing  of  the  name  and  eonnections  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macduti", 
until  we  nu't  witli  the  followinir  n(»tice  : 

Wo  should  1)0  very  luiich  puzzl«'d  to  iiamo  a  religious  author  of  oxir 
day  who  has  more  raj)i<lly  attained  wide  popularity  and,  until  this  ueir 
vohiino  apj)eaivd,   ain»nvniously,    than   the   Kev.  »lohii    I{.  Macduff,   of 
(ihisi^uw.      It  is  with  ^roat  jdoa>uro  that  we  now  introduce  him  by  naiue 
to  our  readers,  who   have   already   admired  and  h)ved,    inrotputu,  the 
author  of  *  The    Faithful    Promisor' — **Altar  Stones' — *  Morn  in  ^i;  and 
Xipjht  Watches' — '  Words  of  »losus' — *  Mind  of  Jesus' — *  Footsteps  of 
8t.  Paul' — *  FiVoninj;  Inoensc' — *  Woodcutter  of  liohanon' — *  Exiles  of 
bucorna* — *  (I real  J<»urnev' — '  Family  Pravors' — *  Child's  Bi>ok  of  I^i- 
vinitv'  and  *  Memories  of  Hethany.'     There  are  often  jrood  rcasoDsfor 
poinj:  unnamed,  and  atcain  there  are  trood   reasons  for  lifting  the  veil. 
Thousands  in  Anunioa   as  widl  as  jj^reat   Ikitain    will  be  glad  to  kuow 
that  the  Identic,  inLTonious,  elei^ant  and  pious   writer,  who  has  so  olten 
warned  and  so  often  c<»mf«irt(Hl  tluMu,  is  an   able  and  eloquent  niinister 
of  the  Kstablishod  ('hurch  of  Scotland,  still  in  the  vit:or  of  early  man- 
hood,  and  likely  to  do  j^ood  service  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  for  many 
years  to  come.     All  the  works  which  we  have  named  are  published  bv 
those  indefatijrable  benefactors  of  their  race,   Kobert  Carter  and  Bro- 
thers,  who  now  for  the  first  time  reveal   Mr.   Macduff's    naiue^  in  the 
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title  of  this  fresh  work.  This  book,  of  about  four  hundred  pages,  con- 
tains more  than  twenty  chapters  on  events  and  teachings  connected 
with  the  beautiful  lake  of  Gennesarct ;  sojournings,  journeys,  miracles, 
discourses,  parables;  all  set  forth  in  the  author's  well  known  and  justly 
winning  manner.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Macduff  preach  to  young  men, 
and  we  are  the  more  ready,  since  we  listened  to  his  elevated  strains,  to 
commend. what  he  writes,  not  to  the  young  only,  but  to  all  who  prize 
evangelical  truth  delivered  with  sacred  unction.  A. 

2.  Memoir  of  Cajdaiti  2f,  jif.  Jlcunmond^  liijir  Brigade^  pp. 
372, 12iuo. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  intonselv  interesting?  illustration  of 
the  nature  and  power  of  true  reli<j:ion.  AVe  should  like  to  see 
It  in  the  hands  of  every  soldier  in  tlie  country. 

3.  The  Indian  HehcIVum.  its  Caunes  and  li^suU^t.  In  a  scries 
of  letters  from  the  Ilev.  Alexander  Duff,  I).  D.,  L.  L.  D., 
Calcutta. 

These  letters  ^'  were  addressed  to  the  Ilev.  Dr.  Tweedie) 
Convener  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland's  Foreign  Mission 
Committee,  and  being  2)rinted  from  time  to  time  as  soon  as 
eacli  was  received,  tliev  were  notonlv  i)ernse(l  bv  manv  readers, 
tut  a  very  general  desire  was  expressed  tor  tlieir  republication 
in  a  collective  form.  To  tliat  desire  the  writer  having  kindly  as- 
sented, the  series  is  now  brought  together  continuous  and 
entire." 

4i  HymriH  in  the   Chiirrh-Milltayit,     12mo.  pp.  040.     This  is 
a  collection  for  private  use. 

6,  The^  Story  of  a  Xt^fdJt^  and.  Th:  Story  of  a  Rat.  Bj'  A.  L* 
O.  E.     A  book  for  children. 


5. — SeUct  Discoun<ff<.  By  AnoLrnK  MoN()n,TvKi:MMArnEK,Tno- 
ixcK,  and  Julius  Mukllkr.  Translated  from  the  French  and 
German,  with  Biographical  Notices,  and  Dr.  Monod's  celebra- 
ted Lecture  on  the  Deli  verv  of  Sermons.  Bv  Rev.  II.  C.  Fish, 
and  D.  W.  Poor,  D.  I).,  with  a  fine  steel  Portrait  of  Dr.  Mo- 
nod.  New  York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.  Boston :  Gould  & 
Lincoln.    London  :  Triibner  <k  Co.    12  mo.  pp.  40S. 
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This  selection  consists  of  twenty^two  sermone,  beside  the 
Lecture  of  Dr.  Monod  mentioned  in  the  title-page.     Of  these, 
seven  are  from  Dr.  Monod,  fcievcn  from  Xnunmaclicr,  four  from 
Tholuck  and  four  from  Miiller.    Tlie  subject*  of  Dr.  Monod'g 
sernionB  are  the  Mission  of  Woman,  the  Life  of  Woman,  tlie 
Love  of  Money,  tlie  Conflict  of  Christ  with  Satan,  the  Victoiy 
of  Christ  over  Satan,  the  Weaixm  in  Christ's  conflict,  tlie  Om- 
nipotence of  Faitli.    The  topics  discussed  by  Krummacher  an 
the  Temptation  of  Christ,  the  Object  and  Agent  in  the  Temp- 
tation, the  Onset  and  the  Arms  in  the  Temj^tation,  the  Demand 
and  the  promised  Reward,  the  last  Assault  and  issue  of  the 
Contest,  the  l?eril  and  Safety  of  the  Church,  the  Believer's 
Challenge.    Tlie  titles  of  Thohick's  discourses  are,  the  Betrayal 
of  Jesus,  the  (yliristian  Life  a  glorified  Childhood,  the  Tonch- 
stone  of  human  hearts,  the  Father  drawing  men  to  the  Son. 
Those  r>f  Julius  Miillor's  are  the  Superior  Might  of  God's  fie^ 
vants,  the  Walk  of  Christ  u])on  the  AVaves,  the  llelationof 
Religion  to  Ihisiness,  tlie  Longing  for  Home. 

Better  specimens  <>f  tlie  evangelical  pulpit  of  Continental 
Europe,  wlietlier  in  relation  to  preachers  or  subjects,  could 
hardly  have  been  given  than  are  contained   in  this  volume 
Monod,  Krummacher,  Tlioliick  and  Miiller,  are  names  familiar 
to  the  Christian   worhl.     Monod  and  Krummacher  are  pa^ 
ticularlv   celebrated   as   preachers.     Tlioluck   and   Miiller  as 
Christian  tlieologians.     Mulli*r''s  Christian  Doctrine  of  sin  is 
one  of  the  most  flnishe<l  eoni]>ositions  in  the  (irerman  language— 
and  exhibits   rare   powers   of  philosophical   analysis.      It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  its  orthodoxy  is  not  equal  Xo  Ma  learning. 
The  evaiujelical  sehoc>I  of  (rernumv  is  sadlv  at  taultin  relation 
to  points  which  one  would  not  think  of  questioning  in  America, 
without  abandoning  all  ])reti»nsions  to  faith  in  revealed  religion. 
Even  in  the  present  selection,  the  discourse  of  Tholuck,  on  the 
drawing  of  the  F'ather,  is  miserably  defective  in  its  exhibition 
of  the  nature  of  conversion,  and  j)()8itively  erroneous  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  efficacious  grace.    It  may  be  taken  a£  a 
specimen  of  the  misty  views  which  disfigure  the  Bonndeat 
speculations  of  German  theology. 
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6. — Th^  lieofton  Why:  A  hook  of  condeiised scientific  hiowledge 
for  the  MiUioH.    By  the  author  of  "Inquire  Within."    New 
York:    Dick  &   Fitzgerahl;   pp.   84G,   12mo.     Price   One 
Dollar. 

More  than  1,300  questions,  witli  their  answers,  in  various 
departments  of  science  and  natural  history ;  the  professed  object 
of  which  is  to  awaken  and  satisfy  curiosity,  and  to  impart  a 
large  amount  of  entertaining  and  useful  knowledge  without 
the  labor  of — ^that  "nmch  study  wliich  is  ji  weariness  to  the 
flesh." 


7- — The  Church  of  God.  By  Eev.  StuaktKobins(»n, D. D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  Government  and  Pastoral  Tlieology  in  the 
Tlieological  Seminary,  at  Danville,  Kentucky.  With  an  Ap- 
pendijL\  containing/  thi-  more  i)nj)o/iatit  Symhoh  (f  l^ref^byt^'- 
t^rian  Gov*  rnment ,'  Hintoricany  arrnnijvd  and  lUudratrd. 
Philadelphia  :  Joskimi  M.  Wilson.  IS.'i.s  ;  pp.  IJjO  and  xcvi, 
12  mo.  doth,  gilt,  price  W  cents. 

Tlie  above  is  the  Inaugural  Discourse  of  Dr.  Robinson,  en- 
larged into  a  treatise,  designed  to  be  brief  and  suggestive,  on  the 
doctrine  as  to  the  Church.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a  volume  much 
sought  after,  and  the  publisher  has  nunle  his  arrangements  to  fur- 
nish it  at  the  reduced  prices  of  ^2  for  4  copies,  S5  for  10,  and  a 
volume  to  the  friend  sending  the  order ;  and  to  furnish  it,  also,  in 
other  and  more  coatlv  styles  of  lundin<;.  "We  mention  these  thin<;s 
now,  in  behalf  of  the  pid)lisher,  who  has  sent  us  the  work.  A 
review  of  it,  or  an  extended  notice,  from  a  competent  pen,  is 
promise<l  us  for  our  next  number. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATUKK. 

I.  AMERICAX  QrAUTEKLY  REVIEWS.— COXTEXTS : 

I.  Princeton  HevUw^  April,  IS.IK.  Art.  I.  llufiiianirs  I*rophecy  ami  Fultil- 
ment.  Art.  II.  Confiiciaiiism.  Art.  III.  IJutler'!*  Loctun»s  on  Ancient  Phi- 
losophy Art.  IV.  Sketches  of  We'«t(?rn  Pennsylvania.  Art.  V.  llavenV  Mental 
Philosophy.  Art.  VI.  The  Providential  (iovernnient  of  (Jod.  Art.  VII.  The 
Charch  Membership  of  Infants.  Orestes  A.  Brownson's  Development  of  Iliiuseli*. 
Short  Notices.    Literary  Intelligence. 
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II.  Christian  Review^  April,  185H ;  KAltiinort*.  Art.  I.  Character  and  Literary  Infla- 
oiice  of  KriL^iinuH. — By  Win.  (■.  Wilkinson,  Kochei^tor,  N.  Y.  .Art.  II.  Rfiligiou 
Pcrwcution  in  Virjrinin. — By  Prof.  (leo.  E.  Dabuey,  Uichmond,  Va.  Art.  III. 
Jamcit  Montgomery. — By  S.  Y.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.  Art.  IV.  Congic- 
gatiomil  MiiMii*. — By  Rev.  <i.  W.  Ilorvcy,  (-anton,  Mass.  Art.  V.  Qtialificationi 
for  th»'  Loid'rt  Sup"i)cr.--Editorial— (J.  B.  T.  Art.  VI.  The  Xew  Theology  and 
the  <)Ul. — By  Prof.  T.  F.  Curti.x,  Lewishurp:,  l*u.  Art.  VII.  Notices  of  New 
l*u))IieatiunH. 

III.  BihIuiOu'ca  Sacfit^  X\m\,\^TtA.    Art.  I.  En^^Iish  Tr.iibi]ation.<«  of  the  Bible.    Art. 
II.  S;iored  (.'hronolojry. — By  l*rof.  .Josi^ph  I'aekurd,  I).  I).,  Theolof^ical  Scniinanr, 
Fuirfux,  Va.     Art.  III.  (leologieul  and  Thecilopcal  AnuIopcH. — By  Rev.  Bn* 
jamin  F.  llosford,  Haverhill,  Msiss.     Art.  IV.  Essay  on  Inspiration. — By  IVoC 
tlotjeph  Torrey,  D.  I).,  Burlin«;ron,  Vt.     Art.  V.  The  (irounds  of  Knovrledge.— 
By  Hev.  ('harles  B.  lladduck,  1).  I).,  formerly  Professor  in  Dartmouth  CoUege. 
Art.  VI.  Wisdom  as  a  Perstin  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. — By  Professor  E.P. 
Barrows,  Amlover.     Art.  VII.  The  Future  Suite. — By  Rev.  James  M.  Hoppjo, 
Salem,  Mass.     Art.  VI IT.  The  Seienee  of  Etymolo;;y. — By  Rev.  Benjaiuiu  W. 
Dwiijlit,    M.  A.,  Brooklyn,   N.   V.      Art.   IX.  Topo^rraphy  of  Jerusal«ni.~By 
Joseph  P.  Th(Hnps«>n,  I).  I).,  Nifw  York.     Art.  X.  Notices  of  Now  Publicationfl. 
Art.  XI.  Theolopieal  ami  liiterary  Intelli;;enee. 

IV.  Xnt*  KiujlatnUr,  May,  1S.')S.  Art.  I.  Spiritualism  Tested  by  Seienee.  Art.  II. The 
Two  Powers  of  the  Pojm-.  Art.  III.  Aaron  Burr.  Art.  IV.  Curniney,  Bankinj(,tDd 
(■redit.  Art.  V.  Barth  and  Livinp>tone  on  Centnd  Afriea.  Art.  VI.  Dr.  Taylor 
nntl  his  System.  Art.  VII.  Bishop  Colenso  and  Rev.  Lewis  (iroiit  on  Polygamy. 
Art.  VIII.  Professor  FislHM'«»  Historical  Diseourse — The  Chureh  of  Chri.<t  io 
Yale  ('olle;;e.    Noliees  of  Books. 

V.  ThfultHfituil  ami  /Jftrnri/  Jnitmul,  Ajiril,  IK.'iS.  Art.  1.  The  Inspiration  of  the 
Si'riptures — Objeitions  to  it  Kffutrd.  Art.  II.  Notes  on  Seripturo — Acb, 
Chapters  II.  ami  III.  Art.  III.  Thi>  (ilorificd  and  rn<;lorified  Race  during  the 
MiHennium.  Art.  IV.  Mr.  HuiUon's  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  Art.  V.  God 
the  Supreme  hisi>osi«r  and  Moral  (lovernor.  Art.  VI.  Dr.  Livinjjstone's Trarel* 
in  Africa.  Art.  VII.  .V  Ih'sijrnatioii  and  Exposition  of  the  Fi«rui"es  of  Imih, 
Chapter  xliii.  Art.  VIII.  Dr.  Barcl:tyV  City  of  the  (ireat  Kin*;.  Art.  IX. 
Liteniry  an<i  Critical  Notices. 

VI.  J/ov».';*.vA»//v/  liriitir,  April,  is.'.s.  Art.  I.  Thou^rlits  on  the  (•hun.-h. — BvJulin 
W.  Nevin.  D.'D.,  Windsor  IMace,  Pa.  Art.  II.  The  New  Litur^'y.— By  PhilipSc'haff, 
D.  D.,  M4»rc<'rsbur<(.  Pa.  .Vrt.  III.  The  CaUmtlar,  Civil  and  Ecelesiastical.— By  i 
Layman,  Mt.  Wa-!liin;rton,  Md.  Art.  IV.  Th<'  Principle  of  Ecclasiiu<tical  Unity.— 
By  Rev.  I.  E.  (Ira<'tf.  Selin<j;n»v»'.  Pa.  V.  Ori;;in  and  Pro;;re,'is  of  Buddhism.— Br 
Prof.  Adol|)hus  L.  Ko-pprn,  Lancaster,  Pa.  .Vrt.  VI.  Butler's  Ancient  Phi- 
losoi)liy. — By  Rev.  E.  V.  (Jcrliart,  1).  I).,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Art.  VII.  Recent  Pub- 
lications. 

VII.  MrtlHHlist  Qi/nrhrfi/,  \[n\],  ls."is.     Art.  I.  Friar  Bacon  and  Lord  BaconH-<l 
Article). — By  th«»  Author  of  tin-  Artidrs  on  Sir  William  Ilumilton.     Art.  II. 
British  .Methodism  and  Slavery — {'li\  Article). — By  Rev.  William  J.  Shn»w.<bnrT, 
Enpland.     Art.  III.  Tlie  Poet' and  tin' Dreamer.— Bv  L.  A.  H.,  New  York.    Art. 
IV.  The  Moral  Value  of  a  Material  WorM.— By  liev.  .1.  T.  Crane.  D.  D..  Pea- 
ninjjton,  N.  .1.     Art.  V.  .Mis.-^ions  in    America. — By   Rev.   I).  D.   Lore,  Newark « 
N.J.     Art.  VI.   Inspiration  of  tin-  Scriptures. — By   Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  D.  D-, 
Brooklvn,  N.  Y.     Art.  VII.  Wt'sli'v  as  a   .Man   of  Literature. — Jiv   Rev.  G. T- 
Playter,   Waterloo,  C.  W.     Art.  VIII.  The  Sin  apainst  the  Holy  (;host.-B>' 
Rev.  John  Bate,  Kongo's  Point,  N.  V.     .Vrt.  IX.  Beli«;ious  Intellif^enee.    Art.f - 
Synopsis  of  the  Quartcrrn's.     XI.  (^uartj'rly  Book-Table.     XII.   Literary  IteniF*- 

VIII.  Jhlioirs  hVi'ian,  A\i\u\  lsr>S.  Art.  I.'  Report  on  the  Slave  Trade  to  til*? 
Southern  C«>nvention. — By  L.  W.  Spratt,  «>f  South  ('andhia.  -Vrt.  II,  Mr.  Huntc?*" 
on  the  Nejrro  Apprentice  Bill.  Art.  III.  Waishinjjton  City  and  its  Chanwtex"- 
isties. — By  (ieo.  Fitzhup:h.  of  Va.  Art.  IV.  ThonuLs  Jeflerson,  hLs  Life,  Cawe«"« 
and  Public  S«'rvices.  Art.  V.  Albenuirle  and  (.'h(>sa|H*ake  Canal.  Art  VI- 
Karly  History  of  AgricuUure  in  Virginia. — By  N.  F.  Cabell,  of  Virginia,  Firt  HI  - 
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ArL  Vn.  Agricnlture.  Art.  VIII.  Commerce.  Art.  IX.  MiiiiiifaotureR  nnd 
nninir.  An.  X.  Internal  Improvcmeuti).  Art.  XI.  Miscellaneous.  Art.  XII. 
BdltonaL 

II.  BRITISH  PERIODICALS. 

Nifrth  BritlMh  liWint,  Mny,  1858.  Art.  I.  The  Pliilosophy  of  History. 
Art.  11.  Profewor  OwenV  Works.  Art.  I  IT.  Gothic  .Vrchitecturo — Prcsont  and 
Future.  Art.  IV.  The  Scottish  Tniversities — Pefect<  and  Remedies.  Art.  V. 
Lieutenant  Haury's  (Jeography  of  the  Sea.  Art.  VI.  Piirlianientury  (Tovernmcnt 
ud  Representation  Art.  VII.  Tiie  Collected  Works  of  Dugald  Stewart.  Art. 
nil.  Pitristic  Theology  and  its  Apologists.  Art.  IX.  Rifle  Practice.  Art.  X. 
Poems  by  Coventry  Palniorc.     XI.  Recent  Publicjitions. 

Wr*im%nKtfr  Review^  April,  18.58.  Art.  1.  The  Religion  of  Positivism.  Art.  *J. 
BecoUeetiona  of  Shellev  and  Bvron.  Art,  3.  China :  Past  and  Present. 
kn.  4.  Partv  (Jovemnient.  Art.  T).  Tho  Hoscohcl  Tracts.  Art.  6.  Our 
Relation  to  the  Princes  of  India.  Art.  7.  Medical  Reform.  Art.  S.  Organi- 
niUution  of  the  War  Department.  Contemjmrary  Literature. 
L  RHnbftrtfh  Revieie,  April,  1858.  Art.  1.  Annals  of  California.  •  Art.  '2.  The 
fiastern  Cnnreh.  Art.  3.  Thiers'  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire. 
Ait.  4.  The  Railways  of  <.Jr«at  Hritaiii.  Art.  .">.  The  Work^  of  the  late  Kdgar 
JtBiaL  Poe.  Art.  6.  The  Speeches  of  Lord  Brougham.  Art.  7.  Buckle'.s  History 
of  Civilization  in  England.  Art.  8.  The  Compu.st  of  Oude.  Art.  (».  The 
Second  Derbv  Ministry.  ' 

^  London  Qunrtrrhf^  April,  18.'>s.  Art.  1.  Early  Life  of  Johnson.  Art.  2. 
Fiction.s  of  Bohemia.  Art.  3.  Itahan  Tours  and  Tourists.  Art.  4.  The  Progress 
of  English  Agriculture.  Ai-t.  5.  Michael  -A.ng«'lo.  Art.  k\.  J*uhlic  Speaking. 
Art  7.  Siege  of  Lucknow.  Art.  8.  Franco  ami  tlio  Lute  Ministrv. 
.  Blackwood,  May,  1 858.  Food  and  Drink— Parr  III.  What  will  lie  d(»  with  it  ?— 
ByPi4>istratusCaxton — Part  XII.  Antiquities  of  KiMtch.  Colleges  and  Celilmcy — 
A  Dialogue.  Zanzibar;  and  Two  .Months  in  Ea.-f  Africa. — ((-onclusion.)  The 
Fborbeah  Mutiny  :  The  Punjah^No.  III.  Italy — of  the  Arts  the  Cradle  and  the 
Grave.     Oude. 

III.  FKFA'CH  .VXD  (rERMAX. 

Smut  Chrriieum\  15  Janvh-r,  1  ^T^f^ ;  Paris.  Le  .Monde  .Vntique  et  le  Christiani.sme. 
— E.  de  Pressen.*H'.     Etudes  Religii'U.^es  sur  lesMemoiros  du  Due  de  Saint  Simon. 

^L.  Rognon.     Vie  de  Miss  Bronte.     I)i«'U  «huH  rHistoire.  on  Le  Progres  de  la 

foiaan  ordre  moral  du  mond<\  ])ar  Christian-Carl-.Iosias  Bunsen. — J.  Sandoz. 
3oIletin  Bibliogi'aphiciue.     Revue  du  Mois :   La  question  religieuse  dans  Tinsur- 
i^tion  des  Indes.     L'opium  et  les  missions  en  Chine.     Le  ])arlement  de  Sued« 
et  la  persecution  religieuse.     La  liSerte  des  cultes  et  les  Mormons. — Eug.  Bcrsier. 
Iggme  Chretien tie^   Fevrier,   1S5S:  Paris.    Marie  Tudor  et  Charles-Quiut— Charles- 
Quintet  Xapoleon. — It.  Saint-IIilaire.     Vinet  Comnie  Professeur. — E.  de  Pres- 
teote.    Beranger — Sa  Mographie,  par  lui-meme. — Eug.   Bcrsier.     Les  premiers 
predicatcnm     de     TEvangile. — J.     Moiiod.      Bulh-tin     Bihliographie : — Kohert 
fibunet. — Vn  opuscule  .sur  TEghsc,  j)ar  L.-.T.  Ruckert. — Histoire  d'Angleterre. 
nr  Emile   Bonnecho^e. — Sermon    pour  I'ouverture   solcnnelle   de    la   session 
OB  ron8i<itoirc  snperieur  de   V  Eglise  de  hi  Confession  d'  .Vugsbourg,  par   L. 
Merer.    Revue  Du  Mow: — Ivcccption  de  M.  Augier  ij  TAcademie  francaise. — 
Iratei^  revelations  d'un  graml  succos  rlramatique. — La  Revue  (ieimaniquc. — 
V^Oarel  elan  (\o^  Mi:?sions  dans  Tlnde. 

•■»  CJireOV/iTi*-,  Mars,  1S58;  Pari<.  Le  Mysticisme  de  Fenelon. — Felix  Kuhn. 
Bitoire  d'Angleterre,  par  M.  K.  de  Bonnerhose. — R.  Saint  Hilaire.  La  vie  ter- 
Irtre  du  Fils  do  Dieu  et  sa  Cllorification. — F.  God<'t.  La  grand  insurrection  des 
^de«  dans  «e.s  rapports  avee  r«ruvn'.  des  missions.  Bulletin  Bildiographiqne  : — 
hnuoxw  preches  a  Strasibourg,  parT.  Colani. — L'Homme,  laFamille  et  la  Socictc, 
^  Buisson. — lie  C*hef  de  famille,  traduit  de  ranglai5.  Corre^pondance.  Revue 
h  X<ii8: — Gour?  de  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin. — Le  pcre  Felix  a  Xotre-Dame. — 
lorl;  du  pere  Ravignan. — Excu!)  de  la  reaction  lutherienne  en  Allemagne. 
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Hrvw   CfirffifUHf,   Avril,   1^58;  Thrift.     Jji  Contre-Heformfttifm  en  AOcIBMim^ 
prelude  el  eaiwe  <le  la  puene  do.  Trente-Ans. — A  Vulliot.     De  la  nccemte  (rah 
(lior  de  nos  joiirs  les  oriftines  du  ( Christ ianiKnie. — E.  dc  Prcfwenpe.     LATtrto** 
rei«tre  du  Fils  de  Dieu  et  sa  (rlorifi edition. — F.  Godct.     Reboul  de  Kimes. — Ai, 
Cazalet.     Spurffeoii. — Kuf:.  Bersier.      Bulletin  Diblio^n'aphifiue  : — L^Arbre  deli 
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ABTICLE  I. 

SYMMETRY  AND  BEAUTY  OF  GOD'S  WITNESSING 

CHURCH* 

King's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within ;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold.** — 
1:  IS. 

le  ordinary  ministrations  of  tlie  pulpit,  and  meditations 
I's  people,  Christ  the  Saviour  holds,  and  ought  to  have, 
^-eminent  place ;  and  exhibitions  of  doctrine  respecting 
son  and  work  constitute  the  staple  of  every  evangelical 
ne,  and  the  characteristic  and  leading  theme  of  con- 
tion  and  faith  to  every  believer.  But  there  are  other 
I  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures  besides  those  which  are 
lately  conversant  with  the  person  and  work  of  the  Son 
I — ^themes  which  indeed  derive  all  their  interest  from 
and  concentrate  all  their  light  to  irradiate  his  glorious 
orable  person,  but  which  do  not  come  into  the  category 

uticle  was  intended  for  the  April  number  of  the  Review,  but  was  too  late 
nited.  Its  publication  was  promised  in  the  July  number,  and  the  ap- 
ritten  with  a  view  to  its  appearance  then.  In  the  absence  of  one  of  t|M 
through  some  misunderstanding,  the  publication  was  again  delayed.  We 
I  fUtement  out  of  regard  to  the  author,  and  in  explanation  of  onr  own    . 


r 
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of  the  Gospel,  in  the  popnlar  acceptation  of  that 
are,  hi  coneeqnence,  often  passed  \fj  with  an 
which  is  not  justified  by  the  word  of  God,  and  ia  bgntoHH 
the  cause  and  gloiy  pf  the  person  of  Christ.  PrincipBl  asMig 
theee  is  the  doctrine  respecting  the  Ohnrch — a  doctrine  nMt 
is  rarely  admitted  into  onr  pulpits,  nnless  in  the  focm  Ht  aM( 
troTeraj  upon  some  one  or  other  of  the  details  of  her  €Kpl§''- 
zation— discussions  in  which  the  members  of  the  mbyeet  fft 
dislocated,  and  exhibited  in  fragments,  so  as  to  preeladatti 
possibility  of  clear  and  adequate  conceptions  reqteetangit^A 
appreciation  of  its  interest  and  importance.  If  others  sttHk 
too  mnch  significance  to  questions  concerning  the  GhnrehjUd 
have  perverted  them  to  the  purposes  of  oanrpation  and  «!feia% 
it  can  hardly  be  qncBtioned  that  Freebyterians  tend  to  oftra 
the  other  extreme — to  indifference  concerning  the  doctriidi 
which  respect  her  coiiBtitution ;  and  consequent  under-Talnate 
of  her  person  and  office.  :  i 

But,  in  what  exklted  terms  does  the  Spirit  of  God  damtf 
on  the  attractions  of  the  queen,  the  bride  of  Immannell  **!]■ 
Eing*s  daughter  is  all  glorious  within;  her  clothing  is  rf 
wrought  gold." — Psalm  45:  13.  "Beautiful  for  sitaatkn,tb 
joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  tb 
north,  the  city  of  the  great  King."  *'  Walk  ye  aboat  Sod,!ib1 
go  round  about  her:  tell  the  towers  thereof.  Mark  ye  weUhv 
bulwarks,  coneider  her  palaces ;  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  gat- 
ration  following."— Psalm  48:  2,  IS,  18.  "Behold,  tliOD  at 
ttir,  my  love;  behold,  thou  art  fair;  thou  haat  dove^  ^M 
within  thy  locks:  thy  hair  is  as  a  fiock  of  goats,  that  tfftK 
from  Mount  Gilead."  "Thou  art  all  fair,  my  lore ;  then  tali 
spot  in  thee."  "Thou  haet  ravished  my  heart,  my  M»t»,iy 
gpouse;  thou  hast  ravished  my  heart  witii  one  of  thnw  ip^ 
with  one  chain  of  thy  neck.  How  fair  is  thy  love,  mjMttf 
mj  spousel  how  much  better  is  thy  love  than  winel  aadlll 
smell  of  thine  ointments  than  all  spicesi" — Cant.  4:  1,1^^ 
10.  A  theme  upon  which  we  might  multiply  qnotaticna  mAh 
tifese — a  theme  which  arouses  such  emotions  in  the  boacmC' 
the  Son  of  God,  may  surely  claim  something  toon  QVK  %■■. 
CfCTf^  and  passing  thous^t. 
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We  have  already,  in  a  former  number  of  this  work,  pre- 
«ented  some  thoughts  as  to  the  primary  location  of  ecclesi- 
astical power  by  the  Son  of  God;  and  traced  the  results  of 
the  several  theories  on  tliis  subject  in  the  Hierarchical,  Inde- 
pendent, and  Presbyterian  systems.^  In  the  present  paper, 
we  propose  to  exhibit  the  design  of  the  Church  as  God's 
witness  to  the  world;  and  in  this  to  develope  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  her  structure  in  all  ages;  which  has 
determined  her  whole  constitution  and  history ;  and  which,  in 
the  final  result,  will  cause  her  to  become  the  joy  of  the  whole 
•earth. 

When  the  purpose  of  mercy  to  our  ruined  world  was  made 
known,  and  the  promise  of  the  redeeming  seed  was  given  to 
joxa  first  parents,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  sent  to  earth  to  work 
faith  and  repentance  in  their  hearts.  Tliat  these  gi'aces  were 
wrooght  in  them,  api>ear8  by  the  institution  of  sacrifices,  and 
the  clothing  of  their  persons  in  the  skins  of  the  sacrificial 
animals.  Tlicse  were  the  divinely  appointed  tokens  by  which 
the  covenant  of  peace  was  sealed  to  faitl] ;  and  since,  in  the 
order  of  the  Divine  eccmomy,  the  gi*ace  must  precede  the  seal, 
we  conclude  that  the  Searcher  of  hearts  found  faith  in  the 
£Edlen  pair  when  these  seals  were  given. 

The  Spirit  thus  bestowed  came  not  as  a  transient  visitor ; 
but  to  abide  forever — until  all  the  chosen  shall  have  been 
called  and  sanctified — ^until  the  body  of  Christ  shall  be  perfect 
—until  the  consummation  of  all  things.  This  presence  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  an  outside  presence,  but  an  indwelling.  "He 
dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you." — John  14 :  17.  Nor 
18  it  merely  a  several  and  separate  indwelling  and  intimacy  in 
the  hearts  of  believers  individually ;  but  a  common  presence, 
exerting  an  assimilating  and  incoq^orating  power,  first,  into 
Christ  liieir  Head,  and  then,  of  all  believers,  into  each  other — 
his  members.  Li  all  he  is  the  one  fountain  of  a  common  life, 
which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  In  all  he  is  the  one  source  of 
holiness,  and  principle  of  divine  growth.    In  all  he  is  the  one 
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■  energf  and  pledge  of  a  glorioiu  ramrRction  6«m  te|fM*ip 
one  power  of  an  endless  life,  in  die  presence  of  God  ntepna» 
Li  all,  of  all  generations,  whether  long  sinoe  dead,  or  ^aMr 
agea  to  come  nnbom,  he  ia  one  bond  of  oommon 
with  all  the  rest,  bo  that  they  all  are  one ;  and  of 
mnnion  and  propertf  in  the  one  common  Head;  i 
▼irtoe  of  the  tact,  that  the  uniting  and  qoiekening  Spfail^lfr  • 
whom  all  is  wnm^t,  inhabiteth  eteroit/;  and  aeeahlto  -' 
nothing  of  the  lapse  of  time,  the  tranutiona  of  agea,  aadiliii 
motations  of  generations.  All  time  past  and  to  coau  h-tr 
him  one  etenutl  now ;  and  the  transient  genermtiooa  at  Wt^ 
are  all  erer  present.  ^.r.r  b  ; 

Tiaaf  the  relation  which  unites  John  and  Fetn>.tB  thp  ; 
Mediator,  whom  they  saw  in  the  flesh,  and  loved  and  filbBal  i 
— is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Abr^iam  and  Job,  aodiV  j 
the  older  patrtarche,  who  looked  forward  with  loving  and  tagm  j 
desire    to    the  long    postponed  fulfilment  of    his  |iniiiiiwi 
coming.    Nor  was  it  different  from  that  which  we  now  eqiyi 
who  believe  in  Christ — now  that  his  work  of  abasement  oi 
sorrow  is  long  since  finished,  and  be  sits  enthroned  on  the  nl 
of  hia  glory.     By  one  Spirit  are  all,  of  all  ages,  baptized  iMr 
one  body,  and  made  partakers  of  one  common  life,  whio^ 
comprehending  all  time,  shall  be  continued  after  time  fonw 
on  high. 

The  organism  thas  formed  by  the  power  of  this  life^riig 
Spirit  ia  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  composed  of  all  tboN 
who  were  chosen  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  wiri^ 
and  called  to  holinese.  It  is  tlie  glorious  bride,  in  whomtiK 
King,  the  Bridegcoom,  aees  neither  spot  nor  wrinkle}  kK 
perfect  beauty  and  purity,  and  perfect  love>  To  the  semi) 
members  of  it,  he,  in  the  Appointed  times  of  his  grace,  ptWi 
this  his  Spirit.  By  it  they  are  incorporated  into  the  hotfj 
They,  by  the  Spirit,  are  " triuisformed  by  tlie  renewii^flff 
their  minds."  In  them  he  works  sanctification  alike  by -lift 
several  and  his  common  presence  and  power;  impartiag-llV 
each,  in  hie  proportionate  measure,  repentance  and  &ith,  liMr 
joyi  peace,  and  every  grace.  Preparing  them  thos  on  tt/i 
lot  heaven,  he  at  lei^^  removes  to  that  world,  flnt^  thtlNiy 
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fterward,  at  the  resurrection,  the  body — ^transformed,  in- 
ptible,  Bpiritiial  and  glorious.  . 

sh  is  the  fundamental  and  essential  element  in  the  con- 
ion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth — its  constituents, 
led;  and  as  these  are  distinguishable  by  no  man;  and 
M  known  by  none,  until  the  time  of  the  renovation  of  all 
By  this  company — the  mystical  body  of  Christ — is  com- 
f  designated  as  the  invisible  Church.  By  the  apostle,  it 
led  *'the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-bom, 
1  are  written  in  heaven." — ^Heb.  12 :  23. 
t  the  intention  of  the  election  of  grace  and  the  redemption 
in  was  not  merely  the  salvation  of  the  elect.  Much  more 
it  designed  to  provide,  in  the  redeemed,  a  body  of  wit- 
By  to  testily  to  the  universe  on  behalf  of  the  justice  and 
>  the  grace  and  glorj"  of  God.  Tliis  world  is  a  province 
at  universe;  and  in  it  as  well  as  in  heaven,  has  Ood  seen 
exhibit  that  testimony — a  testimony  here  the  more  de- 
led, by  how  much  man  has  apostatized  from  the  know- 
I  and  love  of  God,  and  enslaved  himself  to  Satan  and  sin. 
le  the  occasion  that  the  Church  should  assume  an  outward 
lie  organization,  and  have  a  form  adapted  to  recognition 
te  world ;  and  suited  to  perform  the  office  of  testifying  for 
to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  men — sensual, 
)lind  to  the  tilings  of  God. 

mee  the  erection  of  the  visible  Church.  It  consists  prin- 
ly  and  characteristically  of  the  elect — the  members  of  tlie 
ible  Clmrch.  From  them  it  derives  its  constitution  and 
aiNQB;  and  in  them  dwells  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  its  life. 
act  the  elect  only — all  men  were  given  to  the  Son  of  God 
e  eternal  covenant;  and  he  sees  good  to  use  others,  as  well 
I  own  pecular  people,  in  carrj'fng  on  his  purposes  of  grace 
^oiy.  He  has,  therefore,  in  the  visible  Church,  associated 
the  elect  many  others  who  are  qualified  to  constitute 
ents  in  an  outward  witnessing  organization ;  but  are  not 
Med  of  tlie  common  Spirit  and  life ;  nor  are  they  vitally 
id  to  the  mystical  body,  nor  heirs  of  the  glory  to  come, 
ns  arises  the  distinction  between  the  Church  invisible  and 
1&    The  one  comprehends  some  elements  which  do  not 
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belong  to  the  other.  Yet,  charactenBticallj,  and  as  a  vhoki 
the  Church  visible  and  invisible  is  one;  and  hence  fhe  Scri^ 
tores  continually  predicate  of  the  former  as  a  whole,  whalem 
is  true  of  the  latter.  ''A  potiori  nofnen,  fit^^  The  epiillai 
address  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ,  in  terms  approprulB 
to  them  at  large,  as  a  class;  although  the  language  does  BOtia 
all  cases  belong  distributively  to  every  one  of  the  daas  lo  afr 
dressed.  Thus  when  Peter  says  to  his  readers — "Te  nea 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peenlor 
people,  that  yc  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  badi 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light;  whidiia 
time  past  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  the  people  of  God; 
which  had  not  obtained  mercy,  but  now  have  obtained  meregr," 
1  Peter  2:  9,  10 — ho  speaks,  without  any  formal  diacrink' 
nation,  to  the  wliole  body  of  professed  believers;  yet  is  lb 
language  distributively  appropriate  to  those,  and  those  anlj, 
who  have  experienced  the  renewing  of  their  minds,  by  die 
unction  of  tlie  Holy  One ;  and  are  become  truly  engrafked  lalo 
the  spiritual  body — the  living  vine. 

Preciselv  similar  to  this,  is  the  discrimination  which  faoUb 
between  our  fleshly  bodies,  and  those  which  shall  live  in  tbs 
resurrection.  Our  natural  bodies,  besides  those  elemend 
which  are  essential,  and  in  which  the  identity  resides,  compTO' 
bend  others  of  which  it  is  said  that  ^^  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  neither  doth  corruption  inherit 
incorruption." — 1  Cor.  15:  50.  Yet  is  it  of  these  bodies,  thus 
constituted  of  mixed  elements,  that  the  promise  of  the  reain*- 
rection  is  spoken ;  and  they  who  are  in  the  body,  are  repre- 
sented as  groaning  with  an  ardor  of  desire  for  their  change** 
"  not  for  that  they  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  %ak 
mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  of  life." — 2  Cor.  6:  4.  "We 
should  feel  it  liypercritical  and  absurd,  to  deny  tliat  theae 
poreal  frames  are  the  bodies  which  shall  inherit  the 
rection,  because  we  cannot  tell  which,  of  all  the  pardenbr 
elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  shall  realize  theglflijvf 
that  promise.  As  mucli  so  is  it,  to  deny  tliat  the  vifikb 
Church  is  the  beloved  bride  of  Clirist — ^the  true  Ghnreh  rf 
God ;  because  some  elements  in  it  are  excluded  from  a  nhwfa 
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iheritaDce  in  the  heavens.  To  the  Church  yisible  the 
8  i&  Grod  were  and  are  committed.  To  the  apostles,  as 
real  and  visible  agents,  the  commission  was  given  for  the 
anixalion  of  that  Church  and  the  gathering  of  the 
into  it  as  a  visible  body.  To  the  particular  visible  con- 
bkniB,  by  them  organized  as  members  of  that  body,  were 
liatles  addressed ;  in  which  all  the  functions  and  preroga- 
of  the  Church  are  predicated  of  them.  It  was  in  tibe 
h.  visible  that  Christ  set  ''first,  apostles;  secondarily, 
eta;  thirdly,  teachers ;  after  that,  miracles;  then  gifts  of 
ig^  helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues." — ^1  Cor. 
8.  To  her — ^fulfilling  his  commission,  in  publishing  sal- 
ly to  all  nations — did  he  give  the  memorable  and  precious 
•e — "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
." — ^Matt.  28 :  20.  In  short,  if  there  be  any  statement 
in  the  Scriptures  respecting  tlie  Church — whether  it  be, 
y,  or  privilege— of  labor,  or  reward — of  endowment,  or 
l^tive — of  threatening  or  promise — it  will  be  found  that 
visible  Church  it  is  addressed,  and  of  her  spoken.  This, 
ay  name  by  which  she  is  designated,  implies.  Derived, 
t)m  tKktKToq^  the  elect,  but  from  ^iwcaAt^o) — to  convene, 
ntoy  signifies  a  congregation  or  assembly ;  and  is  used  to 
Mite  the  "tumultuous  mob  of  Ephesus." — ^Acts  19:  89, 
When  Paul  uses  it  as  the  designation  of  the  family  in 
n,  he  expressly  marks  it  as  synonymous  with  assembly — 
general  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-bom." — ^Heb. 
8. 

■hort,  any  other  view  is  fatal  to  the  lawful  adminis- 
Q  of  the  ordinances  at  all,  or  the  existence  of  tlie  visible 
sh.  If  the  predicates  of  the  Church  attach  not  to  the 
B,  but  only  to  the  invisible  body — ^it  follows,  on  the  one 
Aat  no  association  of  men  may  exercise  any  of  her 
ions  until  tliey  have  demonstrated,  beyond  peradventure, 
membership  in  the  invisible  Church ;  they  may  not,  for 
ple^  caU  a  man  to  the  ministry ;  nor,  on  the  oUier  hand, 
lie  assume  the  authority  of  the  ministry,  unless  he  can 
\  infiGdlibly  his  membership  and  ministry  in  the  invisible 
;.  which  is  impossible. 
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In  fact,  the  viBiblo  is  but  the  invisible  Cliurch  putting  forth 
her  energies  in  an  efficient  form  in  the  service  of  CShrist.    Har 
visibility  is  of  necessity;   and  follows  inevitably  ftosR  die 
operation  of  two  circumstances.    First:  Whilst  she  oompm* 
hends  in  her  body  all  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  she  also  indndii 
in  it  the  multitude  of  the  elect  who  still  dwell  in  the  fleik 
As  individuals  here,  they  are  personally  known  to  the  woiUy 
living  in  it,  and  busy  with  its  concerns.    Their  lives  oiA 
conduct  are  therefore  open  to  observation  and  inispeetiflB^ 
Second :  The  Holy  Spirit  which  dwells  in  them,  is  the  warn 
who  inspires  in  their  brethren,  before  tlie  throne  in  heaven,  At 
adoring  joy  with  which  they  proclaim,  with  tongue  and  haip^ 
the  praises  of  God's  glorious  attributes,  and  of  the  Imb^ 
redeeming  grace.    K,  taught  by  that  Spirit,  those  who  lunv 
attained  the  inheritance,  will  infallibly  proclaim  the  grtHt 
which  brought  them  there — with  equal  certainty  will  thil 
same  lieavenly  Instructor  impel  those  who  are  still  on  earth  (0 
testify  of  the  grace  which  has  bought  them,  of  the  promini 
which  await  them,  and  the  God  in  whom  they  rejoice.    Bil 
such  a  testimony  given  by  men,  in  the  flesh,  is  seen  and  knom 
by  tlie  world,  to  whom  it  is  strange;  whilst  it  makes  Qodlr 
people  known  to  each  otlier.    Thus  outward  pressure  from  As 
hostile  world  combines  with  the  tie  of  the  indwelling  Spiiit 
to  bring  them  togetlicr,  in  visible  separation  from  the  woridiB 
which  they  live,  and  open  testimony  for  God,  and  pursuit  of 
heaven. 

AVTiilst  thus  the  visible  Church  is  necessarily  developed  hf 
the  action  of  the  mystical  union,  the  identity  of  that  Churck 
is  ascertained  and  established  by  the  fact,  tliat  in  her  is  lees 
the  characteristic  and  habitual  performance  of  the  proper 
functions  of  the  Church.  All  these  have  respect  to  whst 
have  already  hinted  to  be  the  end  for  which  the  Church 
organized — the  maintaining  of  a  testimony  for  God.  As  Ail 
is  a  point  of  no  small  importance,  we  shall  enter  briefly  inir 
the  evidence  on  which  it  rests.  To  attempt  a  full  ezhibititt" 
of  it  would  involve  a  discussion  of  the  entire  scope  of  tha 
Scriptures. 

The  Church  is  built  upon  ^^  the  foundation  of  the  qraslki 
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1  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer- 
ae." — ^Eph.  2:  20.  Wliat  then  arc  the  characteristics  of 
Be  upon  whom  she  is  founded,  and  of  whose  spirit  she 
takes?  They  are,  in  tlie  Scriptures,  distinctively  designated 
DPfflcial  witnesses  for  God.  Tlius  Christ,  the  chief  comer- 
Be  of  the  building,  proclaims  himself  "the  faithful  and  true 
nett." — Rev.  1:6.  He  is  that  "  Word  of  God,"  who  came 
A  light  to  the  world,  to  testify  to  it  of  the  love,  the  grace, 
I  the  justice  of  God.  So,  in  regard  to  the  prophets,  Peter 
fl  Cornelius  and  his  house,  that  to  Christ  "  give  all  the 
phets  witness." — Acts  10 :  43.  Paul  tells  the  Romans,  tliat 
le  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  being 
neased  by  the  law  and  the  prophets." — Rom.  3:  21.  And 
angelic  interpreter  of  John's  visions,  tells  him — "I  am  thy 
servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of 
worship  God:  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit 
prophecy." — Rev.  ID :  10.  To  the  apostles,  Christ  in  his 
I  interview  before  his  ascension,  says — "Tims  it  was  written, 
I' thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead 
►  third  day ;  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
Rdd  be  preached  in  his  name,  among  all  nations,  beginning 
Jerusalem.  And  ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things." — Luke 
}  46-48,  and  Acts  1 :  8.  Wlien  Matthias  was  called  to  fill 
I  place  of  Judas,  in  the  apostate,  it  was  that  he  might  be  "a 
begs  of  the  resurrection." — Acts  1 :  22.  And  when  Paul 
M  called  to  the  same  office,  he  was  appointed  to  be  Christ's 
iritness  to  all  men." — Acts  22 :  15.  Thus,  not  only  is  Christ, 
e  Head,  designated  pre-eminently  "the  faithful  and  true 
ilaesB,"  but  the  prophets  and  apostles,  tlie  official  organs  of 
^Cborch,  in  their  several  dispensations,  fill  distinctively  this 
lOM  office  of  witnesses  for  God. 

Bat  Btill  more  clearly  are  we  taught  that  the  Church  is  God's 
ilteflB  to  the  world.  Herein  is  the  whole  meaning  of  our 
irionr^B  declaration,  in  the  sermon  on  tlie  mount — "Te  are 
•fight  of  the  world.  A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be 
L  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a 
■hel,  but  on  a  candlestick ;  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that 
I  a  the  house.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
2 
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they  may  Bee  toot  good  works,  and  glorify  jaar  Eathar  ;i^i|i|. 
ifl  in  heATen."— Mfttt  5:  14-16.  With  this  ouqianL-^te. 
siztieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  vhich  is  erideatly  had  in,  vinw.  j) 
thig  language  thus  used  by  oar  SaTionr — "  Arise,  shine ;  fii:^. 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  tiie  Lord  is  risen  itpan  4)M*b 
For  behold  the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earfli,  and  ETiiw.iiiil^i 
nesB  the  people ;  bnt  the  Lord  shall  arise  opon  the*,  an^tlli^ 
g^ory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee.  And  the  Gentiles  shall  otqf 
to  tiiy  light;  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  imagj^nif 
■  Isaiah  60:  1-S.  These  may  serve aa  examples  (^  inai](f||laiw 
in  which  the  Church  is  held  forth  as  a  lig^t  set  in  Uia. 
firmament,  not  to  shine  in  an  original  brilliancy,  but  to.] 
the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  shining  npon  her  for  a 
to  all  nations.  i-  .^if 

To  the  same  conclusion  is  the  fact,  that  the  hiero^yphKl^ 
which  the  Church  ie  ^mbolized  is  a  candlestick  vith.j^ 
bnming  lamps.  Thus,  in  the  Berelation,  John  saw  the  fitv 
of  Man  in  the  midet  of  seven  golden  cfmdlesticka ;  andhi/f 
told  by  him,  that  the  seven  candlesticks  which  he  saw  vm 
the  seven  chnrche8 ;  whilst,  to  the  same  effect,  seven  stw it 
the  right  hand  of  the  Son  of  God  were  the  angels  or 
of  the  seven  churches. — Rev.  1 :  30.  Such  was  the 
of  the  candlestick  of  gold  which  stood  in  the  tabemaelsni 
temple.  Boming  continually  in  that  part  of  the  sacred  pbUK 
which,  veiled  from  the  light  of  day,  symbolized  the  earthn-t^ 
illumined  by  the  Bhekinali,  the  holy  of  holies  did  heaT«K-T# 
was  a  type  of  God^s  Church  shedding  its  light  on  the  VbI^ 
sitting  in  darkness.  .  ■■■ 

Another  fact  to  our  present  purpose  presenta  itself  in.tk* 
institutions  of  Mobos.  The  law  of  God,  aa  written  an  Ifas. 
tables  of  stone,  and  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  Iwaiiii, 
by  its  Author,  called  "the  testimony."  Thua,  God  m^if> 
Hoses  in  one  place,  "Thou  shalt  put  into  the  aik  the  fvtf^ 
mony  which  I  shall  give  thee." — Ex.  2S :  16.  And  iflriM 
"He  gave  unto  Moses,  when  he  had  made  an  end  .of  nppr. 
muning  with  him  upon  Mount  Sinai,  two  tables  of  testoaiW^' 
tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God." — Sx.  St^njj^ 
Hence  the  tabernacle  itself,  which,  in  its  Tarioaa  pwti  oil  i 
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traments,  as  well  as  its  yarious  ordinances,  represented  the 
»Iace  of  the  abode  of  the  Church  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and 
0  which  the  people  brought  all  their  stated  offerings,  and 
Doked,  in  their  more  private  acts  of  devotion,  is  designated  as 
'the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony*"  The  language  of  the  122d 
^flftlm  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  design  of  the  God  of 
srael  in  these  things,  to  mark  the  office  of  that  people  as  one 
f  witness  on  God's  behalf — "  Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city 
hat  is  compact  togetlier;  whither  the  tribes  go  up,  the  tribes 
f  the  Lord,  unto  the  testimony  of  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto 
hce  name  of  the  Lord." — Psalm  122 :  3,  4.  This  tabernacle  of 
Mtimony  re-appears  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  in  striking 
ttnnection  with  the  witnessing  office  of  the  Churcli,  and  the 
idgments  which  sanction  her  testimony.  "The  temple  of  the 
ibemacle  of  the  testimony  in  heaven  was  opened ;  and  the 
sven  angels  came  out  of  the  temple,  having  the  seven  plagues, 
loihed  in  pure  and  white  linen,  and  having  their  breasts 
ipded  with  golden  girdles." — Rev.  15:  5,  6. 
A  slight  notice  of  the  several  particular  functions  which  are 
B  the  Scriptures  attributed  to  the  Church  leads  to  the  same 
onclusion  already  indicated.  Tlicse  are  comprehended  under 
wo  heads — ^instruction  and  discipline.  Her  instnictions  arc 
Sipensed  by  example,  by  oral  teaching,  and  by  symbols. 
Ehst,  in  all  these,  the  object  is  the  exhibition  of  a  testimony 
requires  but  little  argimient.  In  all  the  narratives  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  all  the  epistles,  gi*eat  stress  is  laid  upon  this 
U  ihe  end  and  aim  of  the  life  of  God's  people  and  the 
]yreaching  of  the  Gospel.  Tlie  saints  are  chosen  "that  they 
ttaj  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  them." — 
IPet  2:  9.  Our  Saviour  states  as  prerequisite  to  his  second 
coming — "  Ye  shall  be  brought  before  rulers  and  kings  for  my 
nke,  for  a  testimony  against  them.  And  the  Gospel  must  first 
\f^  pnblished  among  all  nations." — ^Mark  13 :  9, 10.  So  bap- 
tini  is  "in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  that  is,  as  a  testimony  and  seal  to  the  trutli  and 
Jowfer  of  the  doctrines  which  cluster  around  these  adorable 
tanes;  and  as  often  as  the  people  of  Christ  partake  of  the 
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Lord's  Sapper,  they  do  show  forth  the  Lord'e  death  till  Iw 
come."— 1  Cor.  11:  26. 

That  the  exercise  of  discipline  is  an  erection  of  teitimoBj 
ire  need  not  pause  to  prove.  Its  whole  intent  is  illostrated  in 
that  solemn  admonition  of  Peter — ^^  As  he  which  kath  caDri 
you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy,  in  all  manner  of  convemtioB; 
because  it  is  written,  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy." — 1  Pet  li 
16, 16. 

Need  we  add  to  tlio  evidence  already  adduced,  tiie  vmcf 
passages  in  which,  in  express  and  various  terms,  the  witneniig 
office  of  the  Church  is  asserted  ?  Tlius  Paul  declares  that  the 
grace  of  the  ministry  was  given  to  him,  ^'  to  the  intent  lluit 
now,  unto  principalities,  and  }>owers,  in  heavenly  places,  mig^ 
be  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  grace  of  God." — ^EpL 
8 :  10.  And,  not  to  nmltiply  examples,  Peter  tells  the  saints-- 
"Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,^ an  YuAj 
nation,  a  peculiar  people;  tliat ye  should  show  forth  the  pnusei 
of  iliiii  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness,  into  his  rau^ 
vellous  light."— 1  Pet.  2:  \). 

Thus,  then,  the  idea  of  the  Church — that  which  is  common 
and  central  both  to  tho  visible  and  invisible  body — is  not  the 
elect;  but  the  company  of  God's  witnesses.  As  our  salvation, 
although  included  in  the  great  end,  God's  glory  is,  in  any  juat 
estimate,  altogether  secoudarv  and  subservient  to  that  end;  ao 
in  the  conception  of  the  Church,  the  fact  of  that  salvation 
attained,  although  distinctly  and  conspicuously  recogniied,  ii 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  higher  fact,  of  the  office  to  which 
we  are  saved — the  attestation  and  increase  of  that  glory. 

Did  our  space  permit,  we  might  here  proceed  to  show  by  an 
analysis  of  her  history  in  all  ages  and  lands,  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Church  has  enjoyed  the  quickening  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  awakening  her  to  a  consciousness  of  the  life 
which  glows  witliin  her,  and  the  mission  to  which  she  iscaUed^ 
has  she  appreciated  and  exalted  this  witnessing  office  as  her 
peculiar  function  and  highest  honor;  whilst  in  times  of  bsok* 
sliding  and  apostacy  this  idea  has  become  obscured;  and,  initi 
stead,  an  unbecoming  pre«emLnence  has  been  given  to  the  oon- 
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jtum  of  the  Ghnrch  as  the  company  of  the  elect — ^the 
dety  of  the  redeemed.  So  invariable  have  been  these 
vacteristieS)  that  no  more  accurate  criterion  of  the  state  of 
»  Ohnrch  in  any  age  can  be  devised.  When  formalism  and 
iMacy  prevail,  the  Churcli  is  found  wrapped  in  carnal  confi- 
iKse  and  self-righteous  security ;  crying — "The  people  of  the 
»d— the  people  of  the  Lord — the  people  of  the  Lord  are  we." 
I  the  contrary,  times  of  revival  have  invariably  been  times 
toftimony  for  God  and  his  truth.  Hence  the  apologies  and 
»ds,  the  confessions  and  declarations,  tlie  acts  and  testi- 
miea  which  have  characterized  certain  periods'  in  her  history. 
IBce,  too,  that  name  of  martyr^  which  has  been  used  since 
l^days  of  Stephen,  to  designate  those  who  have  suffered  "for 
)  testimony  of  Jesus."  None  but  martyr  sons  are  worthy  of 
9  bride  of  Clirist,  as  a  niotlier;  and  none  but  a  martyr 
Lurch  is  faithful  to  her  calling  and  her  husband. 
Ihis  doctrine  as  to  the  design  of  the  Clmrch,  carries  with  it 
vritably  the  necessity  of  her  visibility;  which  we  have 
«ady  demonstrated  in  anotlier  way.  If  she  is  to  bear 
lllmony  to  the  world,  it  is  necessary  that  she  come  within  the 
irld's  cognizance;  which  i«  to  become  vifiible. 
Ibe  Church  set  apart  to  the  performance  of  an  office  so  im- 
rtant,  is  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  individuals — tlie  mere 
mpany  of  redeemed  persons.  But,  as  many  Scriptures 
rtify,  it  is  a  thoroughly  organized  body,  symmetrical  in  its 
oportions,  and  perfect  in  its  members.  By  this  we  do  not 
um  that  organization  which  results  from  the  formal  asso- 
ition  of  believers  in  distinct  congregations,  and  the  election 
officers  in  tliem ;  but  a  higher,  a  spiritual  organization,  upon 
licb  the  other  is  predicated,  and  which,  engrafting  all  into 
»Head,  thence  imparts  to  the  members  severally  tlie  several 
Rs  requisite  for  the  edifying  of  the  whole ;  so  tliat  no  member 
^nfchout  his  own  appropriate  gifts  and  offices  for  the  common 
od;  and  the  failure  of  any  one  to  exercise  his  gifts  and  fulfil 
»4ntie8  to  which  by  the  Spirit  he  is  called  and  qualified, 
■It^  necessarily  in  the  injury  of  all.  ''  Wliether  one  member 
flbiv  all  the  members  suffer  with  it;  or  one  member  be 
mgndf  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it." — 1  Cor.  12 :  26.  To 
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this  pnrpoee  Paxil  argnes  very  clearly  1ihroiigboirt1fiiiti9ri|lit 
"Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  BaineSpiiiL"''*'!^!^ 
to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom;  to 
the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit;  to  aaodUt^! 
by  the  same  Spirit;  to  another  the  gifts  of  healing  bj 
Spirit;  to  another  the  working  of  miracles;  to  motlwiii  fd^, 
phecy;  to  another  discerning  of  spirits;  to  Bno/Aiaf  <KM|' 
kinds  of  tongues;  to  another  the  interpretation  of  iomjiv! 
Bnt  all  these  worketh  that  one  and.  the  self-sainer - flj^ffi^ 
dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  wiU.  For  as  dtii'bdil 
is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  memben  tofwt 
body,  being  many,  are  one  body ;  so  also  is  Ohrist'^  *^Wi§ 
ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particTdar;'**-^f'Otf 
12:  4,8-^12,27.  •'  *^* 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  testimony  to  wfaitii'lfii 
Church  is  conBeerated,  is  maintained  by  example,  by  oral' ft 
struction,  by  symbolical  teaching,  and  by  discipline.  9^ 
example  she  condemns  the  world's  apostacy,  and  forgetfidilMi 
of  Gk)d,  and  love  of  sin.  By  example  she  testifies  to  the  odll^ 
petence  of  the  redeeming  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  renewfal 
and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  examjde  Aft 
most  effectually  commends  the  truth  and  the  value  of  1U 
Gospel;  whilst  she  proclaims  it,  in  oral  instructions,  to  the  en 
and  understandings  of  men.  In  the  sacraments  she  bert 
witness,  in  another  form  to  the  need  and  the  power  of  t^ 
newing  grace,  and  the  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  which  was  ofktA 
on  Calvary.  In  the  exercise  of  discipline;  excluding  from  to 
society  and  fellowship  the  unholy,  receiving  believers,  and  co^ 
recting  their  faults,  she  attests  the  holiness  of  the  God  whoA 
she  adores,  and  the  sanctitude  which  he  requires  of  those  irhs 
would  come  before  Him ;  and  marks  the  separation  between 
the  people  of  God  and  Uie  people  of  Satan. 

Such  being  the  functions  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  CAnndi 
fulfils  her  commission,  it  follows  from  the  fact,  that  in  M 
dwells  the  Holy  Spirit — ^a  living  Spirit,  exerting  in  her  a  tai- 
trolling  energy — that  she  will  always  be  found,  in  some  degrei^ 
greater  or  less,  engaged  in  the  performance  of  these  imuilmiiL 
Hence  the  marks  of  the  true  CSmrch^  as  given  by  CalYiH^'iori 
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commonly  held  by  the  Reformed.  ^^Tlic  marks  by  which  the 
Ghiirch  is  to  be  distinguished,  are  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
9lid  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments."  ^'  Wherever  wo 
find  the  Word  of  God  purely  preached,  and  heard,  and  the 
Sftcraments  administered  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ, 
there  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  is  a  Church  of  Christ." — Institutes 
"B*  rV.  0. 1.  10,  9.  Precisely  to  the  same  effect  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly — "The  visible  Church,  which  is 
abo  catholic  or  universal  under  the  Gospel,  (not  confined  to 
gne  nation  as  before  under  Uie  law),  consists  of  all  those 
throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true  religion,  together 
irith  their  children,  and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  house  and  family  of  God,  out  of  which  there  is  no 
ordinary  possibility  of  salvation.  Unto  this  catholic  visible 
Church,  Christ  hath  given  tlie  ministry,  oracles  and  ordinances 
of  God,  for  the  gathering  and  perfecting  of  the  saints  in  this 
life  to  the  end  of  the  world;  and  doth  by  his  own  presence 
and  Spirit,  according  to  his  promise,  make  them  effectual 
thereunto." — Conf.  of  Faitli,  Ch.  25:  Sec.  2  and  3.  It  is  those 
who  profess  the  true  religion,  as  well  as  possess  it,  who  con- 
atitiite  tie  Church ;  and  it  is  not  tlie  pretence  of  being  the  true 
Church,  but  the  testimony  of  the  truth  wliich  is  determinate. 
The  preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments — where  the  testimony  of  God  is  maintained,  in 
these  ways  of  liis  appointment,  with  any  measure  of  faithful- 
nesft— even  though  it  be  mixed  with  much  of  imperfection  and 
error,  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  whilst, 
wherever  these  fail,  it  is  the  seal  of  apostacy ;  and  the  body  in 
which  it  occurs,  although  it  may  have  been  once  a  member  of 
the  pure  bride  of  Christ,  is  thenceforth  to  be  accounted  a 
member  of  anti-clirist,  and  its  assemblies  the  synagogues  of 
Satan. 

"This  catholic  visible  Church  hath  been  sometimes  more, 
aometimes  less,  visible.  And  particular  churches,  which  are 
members  thereof,  are  more  or  less  pure,  according  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  taught  and  embraced,  ordinances  ad- 
miniatered,  and  public  worship  pertbrmed  more  or  less  purely 
in  them. 
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^^The  purest  chnrches  under  heaven  are  aatj^elr  tajh  ||| ! 
mixture  and  error;  and  some  have  bo  degenerated  aa 
no  chnrches  of  Chrigt,  but  synagogaeB  of  Satan, 
there  shall  be  always  a  Church  on  earth  to  wonhip  Qti 
cordmg  to  his  will."— Gonf.  of  Faith,  Oh.  26:  Seo.  4lMl#  ^ 

But  whilst  the  possession  and  exercise  of  theae  ftmotiMMHt  i 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  the  form  and  laaiMV  I 
of  their  exercise  is  not  of  the  same  vital  importanee* '  Lr4hb^  ' 
respect  much  of  error  and  irregularity  is  liable  to 
with  the  work  of  Gh>d,  seeing  this  treasure  is  put  into 
vessels.  Yet  is  the  grace  of  Gk>d  not  thereby  so  stiaiteiiailyM 
to  withdraw  from  those  who  maintain,  however  irregidfl^ 
yet  honestly  and  in  sincerity,  a  standard  for  the  truth.  .Aalhi 
tree  is  known,  not  by  a  reference  to  the  deformity  or  ■ysunafef 
of  its  branches,  nor  to  the  defective  growth,  or  perfseliaMf 
the  fruit,  but  by  the  nature  of  that  fruit ;  so  the  Ohnndi  ii  ti 
be  recognized  wherever  the  fruits  are  seen ;  even  thongii  dHgr 
may  hang  immature  and  imperfect  from  gnarled  and  sieUf 
branches.  Wherever  Christ's  testimony  is  maintained,  thos 
is  Christ's  Church;  there  dwells  his  Spirit.  If  any  partundlr 
Church  should  seem  to  be  dissevered  from  the  common  bodfn. 
whether  by  defect  or  succession,  or  of  visible  communion-vyet, 
if  it  bear  the  fruit,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  a  shoot  of  the  Im 
vine,  springing  from  the  common  root,  and  partaking  of  Ihe 
common  life  and  fatness.  Like  some  majestic  and  BptmiSatg 
banyan,  this  vine  of  Lebanon  increases;  in  one  place,  by  As 
growing  dimensions  of  the  central  stock  and  its  extradog 
branches;  in  another,  by  sending  down  shoots  from  ite  mightj 
arms  to  seize  new  soil,  and  derive  new  life  and  luxuiiDei 
from  the  extended  surface;  sometimes  by  scions  ahooti^ 
upwards  from  the  roots,  which  have  wandered,  unseen  ad 
unsuspected,  beneath  the  surface.  Here  a  giant  trunk  riseiiB 
stateliness,  and  bears  upward  its  branching  honors  towaid  Ae 
heavens;  whilst  a  numerous  retinue  of  scions  surround  As 
parent  tree,  sharing  its  life  and  fatness,  and  bearing  uf  id 
fruitful  head.  There  a  thrifty  stem  shoots  up  in  apparent  iade- 
pendence,  although  embraced  on  all  hands  by  the  intertwiiivg 
branches  of  the  vine.    Another  stands  alone,  not  onlj 
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mpparent  connection  with  the  root,  but  alien  to  the  society 
toward  which  it  extends  no  brotherhood,  and  from  which  it 
accepts  no  embrace.  Yet  are  all  true  churches  nourislied  by 
the  one  common  life — all  spring  from  the  one  common  root — 
the  Boot  of  David — all  are  pervaded  by  one  Spirit — conse- 
crated to  one  work  and  service — witnesses  to  one  testimony — 
and  heirs  of  one  inheritance. 

As  the  unity  of  the  Church  does  not  consist  in  a  visible  in- 
corporation into  one  body,  but  in  the  one  life  imparted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  inducing  common  sympathies,  a  common  fruit, 
and  a  testimony  essentially  the  same — so  docs  not  her  perpe- 
tuity depend  upon  the  continuity  of  a  particular  visible  organi- 
lation;  but  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  raising  up 
in  all  ages  an  unbroken  series  of  witnesses,  seen  and  known  of 
the  world,  and  faithful  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  Yet  these 
■accessive  bodies  of  witnesses  never  originate  by  a  spontaneous 
or  sporadic  process;  but  in  all  cases  arise  immediately  out  of 
the  labors  of  those  who  preceeded  them — offshoots  from  some 
older  branch  of  the  living  tree — connected — not  necessarily 
by  an  orderly  succession  of  officers — but  by  an  immediate  de- 
rivation of  life  and  testimony  from  the  earlier  to  the  younger 
branches.  Thus  is  there  an  apostolic  succession,  not  of  ordi- 
nation, but  of  spiritual  life,  endowments  and  labors — a  suc- 
cession, lineal,  though  not  always  rectilineal;  real,  if  not 
always  traceable  by  human  skill — a  succession,  which  although 
it  flows  at  times  through  the  body  of  the  Eoman  anti-christ, 
is  not  identified  with  it,  but  hostile  to  it.  The  tumor  which 
has  grown  at  the  expense  of  the  structure  and  powers  of  some 
member  of  the  body  is  penetrated  by  the  natural  arteries,  by 
which  the  vital  fluid  is  conveyed  tlu'ough  the  diseased  mass  to 
the  extremities.  The  life  and  symmetry  of  these  extremities 
is  not  derived  from  the  revolting  fungus  which  lias  interposed 
between  them  and  the  body.  No  more  are  the  vitality  and 
beauty  of  the  churches  of  the  reformation  to  be  referred  to 
any  thing  derived  from  the  mother  of  abominations.  The  pious 
parents  of  Luther  are  but  examples  of  the  nmltitudes  who, 
although  within  her  pale,  were  not  of  her;  but  bore  a  testi- 
mony constantly,  and  in  a  more  or  less  visible  form,  for  Christ's 
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precions  trnth,  wldch  she  betrayed.  These  eoiutitatoil'^^ 
apofitolic  succession,  through  whom  the  liying  waters  HmrA 
to  after  generations  in  an  nnfailing  stream.  .     .  ^ 

Since  then — as   in  the   pre-Abrahamic  digxinsntioii    tlii 
Church  may  exist,  and  perform  imperfectly  her   fbnatiopR 
without  distinct  organization ;  much  less  is  any  preciaelonMlf 
organization  essential  to  her  existence.    Yet  haa  she  aafltnid 
structure,  which  is  Iield  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  and  ihroi^ 
which  alone  she  can  exert  with  the  greatest  effideney  ht$ 
I>owers,  maintain  her  growth  and  beauty,  and  fulfil  her  ofiflif 
In  this  organization  everything  springs  from,  and  is  auboardinal^ 
to,  the  fundamental  fact,  of  the  unity  of  the  body,  and  opm 
munity  of  all  the  members  in  its  functions,  and  in  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  several  members*    K  indiyidnala 
called  to  exerdse  important  gifts,  or  fill  conspicuous  mid  «h 
fluential  offices,  they  fill  them  on  behalf  of  the  body^  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  which  Christ  has  given  her;  andths 
peculiar  gifts  and  graces  with  which  they  are  endowed,  they 
possess  by  virtue  of  union  with  her,  and  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  which  dwells  in  her.     "Now  hath  God  set  the  meml>ei% 
every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him.    And 
if  they  were  all  one  member,  where  were  tlie  body?    But  dov 
are  there  many  members,  yet  but  one  body.    And  the  eye 
cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again 
the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you." — 1  Cor.  13: 
18-21.    In  fact  here  is  literally  verified  that  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus — "  Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  sliall  be  your 
minister,  and  whosoever  of  you  will  be  tlie  chiefest,  shall  be 
servant  of  all.    For  even  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto,  but  to  minister." — Mark  10 :  43-45.    The  higbeit 
office  and  dignity  in  the  Church  is  a  ministry — a  service;  and 
the  most  privileged  position  is  of  self-sacrifice,  at  the  behest, 
and  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole.    In  fact,  all  that  her 
officers  can  accomplish,  in  any  form  of  official  labor,  is  to  gifs 
voice  to  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  church — ^to  the  teaching  of 
her  example,  which  proclaims  her  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  hen^ 
and  makes  known  the  grace  by  which  she  is  endowed,  and  the 
glories  of  which  she  is  heir. 
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In  the  orderly  constitution  of  the  Cluircli,  there  are  three 
objects  for  which  official  provision  is  requisite.  Tliesc  are,  the 
proclamation  of  the  truth,  for  tlie  warning  and  ingathering  of 
diose  that  are  without,  and  instruction  and  sanctification  of  the 
members;  the  guarding  and  ruling  of  the  fold,  so  as  to  exclude 
Chose  who  do  not  have  tlic  mark  of  the  good  Sheplierd,  to  guide 
fhe  flock,  and  reclaim  wanderers ;  and  provision  for  the  tem- 
poral necessities  of  those  who  are  employed  in  her  service,  or 
ilqiendant  on  lier  charity.  Hence  arise  the  offices  of  the 
teaching  eldership,  of  the  ruling  eldership,  and  of  the  diaconate. 
Of  these,  the  two  former  liave  more  immediate  respect  to  the 
business  (rf  the  Church  as  God's  witness;  and  are  therefore 
common  to  both  dispensations  of  the  organized  Church.  The 
deacon's  office  having  more  direct  reference  to  tlie  fact,  that 
the  Gk)spel  is  now  published  at  home  and  abroad  by  preacliers 
sent  forth  and  sustained  by  lier,  and  reveals  its  grace  pre- 
eminently to  the  poor,  is  peculiar  to  the  Gospel  Church; 
although,  to  all  essential  purj)oses,  the  former  dispensation  was 
amply  furnished  with  suitable  provision  for  the  poor,  and  the 
ministry. 

Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set 
apart  to  the  office  of  instruction ;  which  they  fulfilled,  not  only 
by  performing  the  symbolical  rites  at  the  temple,  but  by 
teaching  tlie  people  throughout  the  land;  whilst  with  them  the 
elders  were  joined  in  the  duties  of  government  and  discipline.* 
A.  passage  in  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  if  we  mistake  not, 
bears  directly  on  this  subject,  and  illustrates  the  relation  of 
these  two  offices  to  the  fimctions  of  the  Church.  "  And  he 
aaid  unto  me,  What  seest  thou  ?  And  I  said,  I  have  looked, 
and  behold  a  candlestick,  all  of  gold,  with  a  bowl  upon  the  top 
rf  it,  and  liis  seven  lamps  thereon,  and  seven  pipes  to  the  seven 
lamps,  which  are  upon  the  top  thereof;  and  two  olive  trees 
by  it,  one  upon  the  right  side  of  the  bowl,  and  the  other  upon 
the  left  side  thereof."  .  "Tlien  answered  I  and  said  unto  him. 
What  are  these  two  olive  trees,  upon  the  right  side  of  the  can- 
dlestick, and  upon  the  left  side  thereof?    And  I  answered 

*8ee  Deut.  81:  9-13;  88:  10,  11;  2  Chron.  17:  7-9,  Ac. 
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■gain,  sod  said  imto  liim,  what  Im  these  two  olive 
which,  through  the  two  golden  pipes,  emptor  the  gtddeB- 
of  thenuelvea."  "Then  said  he,  These  are  the  two  iBoMif 
ones,  that  stand  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  e8lili.'*-:-jSirifi 
4:  3,  3, 11-14.  Compu^  this  with  John's  visioa  in  Ai  9I#» 
letions — "I  will  pve  power  to  my  two  witnesses,  nd  ttaff 
shall  prophecy  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threesoms  d^i^ 
clothed  in  sackcloth.  These  are  the  two  olive  trees,  md-Afc 
two  candlesticks,  standing  hefore  the  God  of  the  eardi.  '  JUA 
if  any  man  will  hnrt  them,  fire  proceedeth  ont  of  dieir  moollf) 
and  derouToth  their  enemies:  and  if  any  man  will  hmtttM 
he  mnst  in  this  manner  be  killed.  These  hare  power  to  AM 
heaven,  that  it  rain  not  in  the  days  of  their  prophesyt  ■! 
have  power  over  waters  to  tnm  them  to  blood,  and  toaflilf 
the  earth  with  all  plagnea,  as  often  as  they  wilL" — ^Ber.  Ill 
8-6.  These  olive  trees  are  in  Zechariah's  vision  seen  to  ba 
organically  trnited  to  the  Cliurcb,  although  they  are  ssptnli 
and  distinct  from  ite  body.  Through  their  activity  the  oi!  tf 
grace  in  the  Church  is  replenished,  so  as  to  render  it  cmitilfr 
ally  laminoUB;  showing  thus  God's  glory.  They  an  ml 
peculiar  to  tlie  former  dispensation,  but,  as  John  testifies,  in 
enjoyed  by  the  Church  in  the  time  of  anti-christ.  They  in 
God's  peculiar  witnesses ;  and  are  prophets;  and  in  thentii 
power — the  power  of  the  keys,  to  shnt  heaven,  and  inflict  As 
judgments  of  God  on  incorrigible  enemies.  Are  not  thesetm 
olive  trees — these  witnesses,  symbols  of  the  ministries  of  ia- 
stroction  and  discipline  in  the  Church  i  These  rainistrieaan 
the  instmrnentB  through  whom  the  Church  is  nourished  and 
built  up.  These  are  the  means  through  which  her  testimo^ta 
holiness  and  G^d  is  published.  These  are  they  that  bear&a 
keys  of  the  kingdom,  bo  that  "  whataoever  they  shall  bind  on 
earth  ^all  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  tliej  ahd 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." — ^Matt.  16:  U. 
Against  these  equally  and  pre-eminently  is  the  hostilitj  of  tlia 
world  and  anti-christ  arrayed;  a  pure  discipline  ex(n.ting,if 
possible,  a  more  intense  hostility  than  the  pure  doctrine  of 
God;  and  this,  for  the  reason,  that  men  may  evade  ttelivA 
preached,  by  refusing  to  hear ;  bat  they  cannot  evade  ^mt  di*> 
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fine  by  which,  if  without,  the  ungodly  are  forbidden 
rtnce  into  the  Church ;  and  which,  if  they  should  gain  ad* 
tuce  by  its  authority,  retrains  their  lusts,  or  expels  them 
a  the  fold. 

3ie  functions  which,  under  the  former  dispensation,  were 
formed  by  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  now 
lolve  on  pastors  and  ruling  elders.  The  qualifications  and 
ies  of  these  officers  are  defined  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  those 
9  fill  them  are  called  and  designated  to  their  service  through 
mediation  of  the  Church,  acting  under  the  promised 
dftnce  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  leading  her  to  the  choice  of 
k  persons  as  he  has  qualified  and  appointed  for  her  service. 
I  functions  and  services  of  these  officers  appertain,  not  to  the 
ticnlar  congregations  merely  among  whom  they  may  be 
led  to  labor,  but  to  the  Church  at  large.  This  follows  ne- 
aarily  from  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  and  is  very  fully  tes- 
9d  in  the  Scriptures.  Of  tlie  evidence,  our  space  allows  us 
iitrodnce  but  one  or  two  elements. 

Tpon  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom  of  Egypt, 
i  commanded  Moses — "Sanctify  to  me  all  the  first-bom, 
itsoever  openeth  the  womb  among  the  children  of  Israel:  it 
mine." — Ex.  13:  2.  Tliese  first-bom,  redeemed  from  de- 
letion by  the  paschal  blood,  were  thus  set  apart  as  holy  to 
i;  and  the  law  was  established,  tliat  all  the  first-bom  in 
lel  should  be  redeemed  from  death,  by  a  price  in  money, 
1  ahould  belong  to  the  service  of  God.  Henceforward  the 
esthood,  which  had  been  previously  exercised  by  the  father, 
I  Vested  in  tlie  first-bom.  Thus  on  them  were  bestowed  the 
red  functions,  which,  distributively,  belong  to  their  several 
lilies;  and  in  them,  collectively,  were  those  of  the  entire 
arch.  After  this,  the  Levitcs  having  atoned  for  the  idolatry 
the  golden  calf,  by  the  punishment  of  the  idolators,  Gk)d 
led  them  to  take  the  place  of  the  first-bom — "I,  behold  I 
re  taken  the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel 
toad  of  all  the  first-bom  that  openeth  the  matrix  among 
\  diildren  of  Israel." — Num.  3 :  5-13.  That  the  vicarious 
meter  of  this  transaction  might  be  more  apparent,  Moses 
B  lequired  to  number  the  first*bom,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
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The  nnmbers  were  respectively  22,278,  and  S2,000,  And  4t 
Lord  said — ''Take  the  Levites  instead  of  all  the  first-bon 
among  the  children  of  Israel.  And  for  those  that  are  to  \m 
redeemed  of  the  two  hundred  and  tlireescore  and  thirteen  cf 
the  first-born  of  the  children  of  Israel,  \vhich  are  more  thantb 
Levites,  thou  shalt  even  take  five  shekels  apiece,  by  the  pdlf 
and  tliou  shalt  give  the  money  wherewitb  the  odd  number^f 
them  is  to  be  redeemed  to  Aaron  and  his  sons/' — ^Nnm.  S; 
89-51.  Still  further  to  signalize  the  representative  cbaracte 
of  the  Levites,  they  were  ordained  by  the  hands  of  all  tin 
people,  (Num.  8 :  10) ;  whilst  Aaron,  the  type  of  Clirist^  waswt 
apart  by  Moses  alone,  (Lev.  8:  1-5,)  who  was  to  him  ^^  instead' 
ofGod."— Ex.  4:  1<5. 

Thus  the  sacred  functions — which  were  essentially  ineaehii' 
dividual  of  that  "kingdom  of  priests,"  (Ex.  19:  6,) — weiedit- 
trihutivcly  assigned  to  the  first-hom,  in  whom,  as  individuals, 
the  several  fainilie8  recognized  their  own  prerogatives  and* 
]>riviloges.  These,  thus  ascertained  and  located,  were  thenio 
combined  and  invested  in  the  Levites,  as  to  preclude  any  idet 
of  several  un<l  separable  interests;  and  all  were  referred  toi 
conununity  of  title  in  common  prerogatives,  and  a  commoD 
grace. 

Preciselv  similar  is  the  constitution  of  the  New  Testament 
Church.     Hence  the  language  of  the  apostle — "  Now  ye  in 
the  body  of  Ohrist,  and  members  in  particular.     And  (TodhEth 
set  some  in  the  Church,  lii'st,  apostles;  secondarily,  prophets; 
thirdly,  teachers ;  after  that  miracles;  then  gifts  of  healingB, 
helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues." — 1  Cor.  12:  27,88. 
Tims  does  he  give  to  teachers  helps  and  governments,  the  same 
extensive  relation  to  the  Church  catholic  which  he  attribatei 
to  the  apostles  and  ])rophets  on  whom  it  is  built.     Yet  as  th« 
labors  of  the  ordinary  officers  of  the  Church  are,  by  the  nature 
of  the  case,  confined  to  specific  fields  of  more  or  less  limited 
extent;  so  are  they  called  and  set  apart  to  their  work,  throng 
the  intervention  of  particular  congregations,  or  associations  of 
them;  acting  under  the  guidance  of  the  one  Spirit  vhidi' 
pervades  the  whole. 

These  officers  do  not  derive  investiture  from  any  lineal  apoi- 
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ic  BQCcessioiiy  but^m  the  Head  of  the  Church;  and  the 
KB  of  ordination  is  not  designed  to  intimate  such  succession, 
t  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
nm  of  the  Church,  rtcognizes  the  commission  which  her 
•d  has  already  given  to  the  party.  Nor  is  this  view  affected 
Ibe  fact  that  men  are  sometimes  ordained,  who  are  un- 
ibtedly  children  of  Satan ;  since  the  case  of  Judas,  conclu- 
ety  shows  that  the  Son  of  God  may  and  docs  call  to  tempo- 
j-  Borrice  in  his  Church,  for  his  own  holy  and  inscrutable 
rposes,  men  who  have  no  part  in  his  salvation  themselves. 
t  essential  requisite  to  official  status,  is  the  appointment  of 
riflt.  The  essential  evidence  of  it,  is  the  attestation  of  the 
irit  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  He  that  hath  these,  is  a 
sister  of  Christ  clothed  with  full  authority ;  even  though 
should  never  receive  imposition  of  hands. 
[)iir  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  an  exhibition  of  ^ 
I  orderly  gradation  of  governing  assemblies — subordinate, 
ft  local  to  the  provincial,  and  all  to  that  in  which  the  unity  of 
B  body  is  represented.  Tlie  whole  system  grows  nonnally 
(t  of  the  unity  of  the  Church — the  inseparable  relation  which 
ft  have  seen — the  functions  of  all  the  officers  and  members 
itun  to  that  unity — and  the  necessary  distribution  of  those 
icfcions  to  every  part.  By  these,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
ity  is  maintained,  and  a  common  sentiment  and  sympathy 
arished  throughout  the  whole  body ;  whilst,  on  the  other, 
iciency  and  pervasive  power  is  secured,  by  the  distribution 
Nsponsibility  and  labor  to  every  member. 
^e  have  already  intimated,  that  the  Church  sprang  into 
ft  with  the  utterance  of  the  promise  to  the  woman.  Its 
ly  beginning  was  marked  by  an  event — the  murder  of  Abel 
which  signalized  the  hostility  to  which  the  witnessing  Church 
ist  ever  be  subject,  from  the  children  of  the  world.  Says 
Im  to  the  saints — ''Ye  are  not  as  Cain  who  was  of  that 
icked  one,  and  slew  his  brother.  And  wherefore  slew  he 
mt  Because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's 
l^rteons.  Marvel  not,  my  brethren,  if  the  world  hate  you." — 
aim  3 :  12, 13.  In  the  family  of  Seth  the  Church  was  con- 
nsd,  whilst  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
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Bat  alUioBglt  we  find  on  Enocli  walMng^th  QtoS.,  and  Itf  H 
faith  and  boUnesB  translated,  yet  eo  alloring  to  Iiunuui  aoft 
raption  were  the  pleaenres  of  the  world,  that  the  "fioiit  ti( 
God"  by  degrees  abandoned  their  profession,  and  allied 
Belves  with  the  ongodly ;  nntU  Kofdi  and  his  fiomily  r&muxA 
alone  of  all  the  race,  faithfnl  to  warn  a  gnilty  world,  wfaoitita 
Barging  waters  of  the  flood  vere  ready  to  sweep  away  at  ( 
all  traces  of  their  exiBtence  and  their  crimes. 

Peacefully  borne  upon  the  waters,  safe  in  the  midst  c^ 
versa]  ruin,  God  preserved  his  Church.  And  no  sooner  is 
danger  past,  than  the  ransomed  family  erect  an  altar,  and 
upon  the  Lord,  who  seals  with  them  a  covenant  <^  peaset'lff 
the  bow  in  the  cloud.  Yet,  with  the  memory  of  tidsi,  GtW 
judgment  %ver  before  them,  and  its  monaments  lUl'MMfti 
them,  how  quickly  did  the  children  of  Noah  go  astray. '  ^9 
hear  of  a  pious  Abimelech,  and  of  a  Helchisedec,  prieat  lifftt 
moat  high  God;  but  besides  these  the  whole  world 
turned  to  idols. 

The  time  had  now  come,  in  the  designs  of  God,  for  tltt>'^ 
ganixation  of  the  Clinrch  as  a  distinctive  body.  Hie  JM' 
dispensation  was  tentative,  and  the  Church  was  under  it 
ganized.  In  it  was  tried  the  question,  whether  die 
voluntarily  apostate — would,  as  a  whole,  freely  and  at 
return  to  the  freely-  offered  covenant  of  peace — whefltsrlt 
would  cease  from  rebellion,  and  cordially  accept  the  tdSitHS 
grace.  The  result  showed  the  world  alike  obdorate  to  fts 
arguments  of  interest,  the  persuasions  of  mercy,  and  the 
of  jndgments;  not  only  lost  to  holiness  and  peace,  but 
rately  and  pertinaciously  lost  to  the  claims  of  gratitude,  tin 
motives  of  reason,  and  the  attractions  of  goodness.  1^ 
was  the  Church  formally  organixed,  for  preserving  and 
mitting  the  knowledge  of  ttie  truth  to  the  end  of 
the  erection  of  a  standard  for  God,  and  maintaining  a  tadt 
mony  for  him  against  the  apostacy  of  a  rebel  world. 

Abram  was  called  from  Ur,  of  the  Ohaldeea,  He  bnrielllii 
father,  and  left  his  brother's  children  in  Qaran;  aadnAit. 
length  left,  by  the  separation  of  Lot  at  Sodom,  a  pOgliiUBlfr 
stranger  apon  the  earth ;  alone,  with  his  beloved  8an£l  ^tjk 
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a  was  established jthe  covenant  of  peace — "I  will  establish 
''  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in 
sir  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.'' — Gen.  17:  7.  "And  in 
f  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed." — G^n. 
:  18.  But  the  Church,  as  erected  in  the  family  of  Abraham, 
A  not  designed  for  tlic  publication  of  the  truth,  and  the  pro- 
jnation  of  the  promise;  but  to  keep  and  transmit  it  to 
lers.    She  was  not  privileged  to  bear  forward  the  standard 

0  the  conflict  with  the  world  and  Satan  for  the  possession  of 
5  earth;  but  to  guard  it,  phmted  in  the  camp,  until  the  day 
battle  and  conquest.    Erected  in  Canaan,  in  the  very  midst 

the  tends,  its  liglit  gleamed  afar  uj)()n  the  surrounding 
tions;  shining,  not  to  dispel,  but  to  condemn  the  darkness. 
At  was  the  time  of  the  minority  of  the  Church.  As  yet  im- 
iture  for  her  great  commission,  she  was  "under  tutors  and 
vemors,  until  the  time  appointed  of  the  Father." — Gal.  4:  2. 
e  saints  of  that  ago,  "having  obtained  a  good  report  through 
th,  received  not  the  promise :  God  having  provided  some 
tter  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made 
rfect."— Ileb.  11 :  39,  40. 
At  length  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  and  God  sent  forth 

1  own  Son  into  the  world.  lie  "  loved  the  Church,  and  gave 
nselfforit;  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the 
a  washing  of  water  by  the  Word;  that  he  might  present  it 
himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or 
y  such  thing;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
jmish." — Eph.  5:  !2(),  27.  Tims  having  brought  her  up  for 
nself,  did  the  Son  of  God  celebrate  the  espousals,  purchasing 
r  to  himself  at  a  price  of  blood.  Tlien  gave  he  her  the 
>rld  as  her  field,  and  the  nations  as  her  possession;  with  the 
omise  that  "  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness 

the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the 
ople  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High." — Dan.  7:  27.  Thus 
poused  to  himself,  and  endowed  with  a  goodly  dowry,  he  left 
r  for  a  season,  to  return  and  dwell  with  her  forever.  As  he 
parts  he  gives  her  his  commission  of  grace — "Go  ye  into  all 
e  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." — ^Mark 
4 
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16 :  15.  And  "  when  he  casconded  np  on  high,  he  led  captiTitjr 
cai^tive,  and  jjavo  gifts  unto  men;'' — g\i\s  of  grace  to  the 
■world,  and  of  love  to  the  Chureh.  '"lie  gave  some,  apostleB; 
and  s<jnie,  pro])lietB;  and  wane,  evangelists^;  and  iconic,  pastoiB 
and  teachers;  for  the  peHecting  of  the  sjiints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ." — ^Eph.  4: 
8,  11,  V2. 

But  though  thus  organized  and  connnissioned,  thus  qualified 
and  endowed,  she  niav  not  vet  enter  on  the  ii:lorv-  Not  yetii 
the  kingdom  given  to  Israel.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple 
that  he  he  as  his  master,  and  the  sc*rvant  as  his  lord.'' — ^Matt 
10:  25.  It  is  enough  for  the  bride  that  she  be  as  her  husband. 
If  he  was  abased  betVire  tht^  exaltation — if  he  shed  his  blood 
to  win  the  glory,  it  is  a  small  thing  that  she  should  be  partaker 
in  the  shame  and  suili-rings  of  her  gK>rious  Head.  Yet, 
through  centuries  of  imbt'cility  and  unfruittulness,  of  pcrsecn- 
tion  and  ap(»staey  mu:it  slie  learn,  that  it  is  not  lu*r  o%vn  arm 
that  bringc'th  s;ilvati<>n;  that  it  is  nut  for  her  Siike — faitlilew 
and  forgetful — that  he  doi'tli  this,  l)ut  for  his  own  name's  sake; 
that  it  is  not  by  might  nor  by  powi'r,  but  by  the  Sjjirit  ot'tlie 
Lord  of  Hosts,  tliat  thu  worKl  is  to  be  ovt'ivomu,  and  the  king- 
dom of  righteousness  an<l  pi'ace  establishi'(l.  Ihit  she  sliallat 
length  appear  in  beauty  and  power.  She  shall  "look  forth  as 
the  morning,  fair  as  tlie  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  ag 
an  armv  with  banners/' — Cant.  (>:  V).  IHthert4»  hath  die 
rather  bowed  in  widowho(Kl  and  mourning,  than  sat  as  a  ipieon, 
or  rejoiced  as  a  bride.  l>ut  tlie  tinie  draws  near  when  Ler 
beautv,  hitherto  veiled,  shall  shine  forth — when — her  widow- 
hood  ended — her  tears  shall  cease,  and  sorrow  and  niouniinj: 
shall  flee  away. 

Such  is  she  wliosi^  beauty  delights  the  King — the  bride,  glo- 
rious and  radiant  in  purest  gohl.  Her  body,  the  blood -bouj^lit 
host.  Her  olHce,  the  vindication  of  the  honor  of  the  Holv  One 
in  the  presence  of  an  apostate  world.  Her  organization  fitted 
in  perfect  adaptation  to  this  end — in  the  perfection  of  beauty 
— the  glory  of  holiness  which  shines  in  her  pers(.>n; — in  the 
knowledge,  the  wisdom  and  diligenct^  (»f  her  evangelists  and 
prophets,  her  pastors  and  teachers; — the  zeal,  the  faithfulncu 
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ine  authority  and  power  of  her  elders — and  the  charity 
^sacrifice  of  her  deacons.     Her  robes — of  fine  linen, 

white,  embroidered  with  gold — ^tlie  marriage  gift  of 
band.    Her  historj^,  one  of  affliction  and  suffering,  of 

triumph  in  his  service.  To  the  carnal  eye  there  is  in 
in  the  King,  no  form  nor  comeliness.  But  to  him  she 
5ther  lovely ;  and  to  the  believer,  how  radiant  does  her 
ippcar,  as  she  stands  before  the  world,  in  the  midst  of 
mess  of  man's  apostacy  and  sin,  and  the  gloom  of  the 
waning  on  tiie  arm  of  the  Beloved,  and  testifying  of  his 
S8  and  grace;  herself  the  purchase  of  his  streaming 
,nd  dying  groans;  herself  his  commissioned  witness  to 
,  proclaiming  peace,  and  offering  sfilvation ;  herself  bap- 
'  that  one  Spirit  with  which  he  was  anointed;  and  her 
being  pervaded  and  quickened  with  the  power  and 
of  his  life ;  she  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  many  sons 
LB  will  at  length  assemble  on  liiglu     Shining  in  glory 

sharing  with  the  King  in  his  throne  his  sceptre  and 
shall  she  present  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  the 
of  joy.  In  her,  will  a  wondering  universe  behold  the 
f  God's  condescending  grace;  and  the  majesty  of  the 
redeeming  power;  her  countenance — beaming  in  his 
likeness — and  her  beauty  and  blessedness,  her  history 
te,  the  noblest  disi)lay  of  the  unsearchable  depths  of 
jlorious  wisdom  and  ineffable  love — the  subject  of 
studies,  and  the  theme  of  all  heaven's  adoring  song. 


POSTSCRIIT. 


article  was  intended  for  the  April  number  of  the 
;  and  although  it  was  too  late  for  that  purpose,  it  was 
hands  of  the  printer  before  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
m's  treatise,  entitled  ''Tlie  Church  of  God  an  essential 

of  the  Gospel."  This  will  account  to  the  reader  for 
re  silence  in  respect  to  this  publication  of  the  distin- 

scholar,  whose  withdrawal  from  the  chair  of  instruction 
ille  Seminary,  our  Church  is  now  called  to  regret.  The 
r  Dr.  R.,  though  short,  is  rich  in  suggestive  thoughts 
ansivc  conceptions  on  the  great  subject  of  which  he 
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treats.    We  arc  not,  liowevor,  altogether  ])repare<l  to  acatiienof 
111  all  hit*  (minions  as  lieretict  forth.     He  lookniipon  the  Divine 
])nn)os<» — tlie   doetrin(»   <»f  the   deereet*,  a»*   the   i^eat   central 
trutii  of  theolo«;y,  whence  all  others  sprin*^,  and  derive  their 
uin'ty,  form,  and  si^nitieaneo.     llie  nnity  (»f  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation eonsirits^  in  the  nnf(rhlin«r  of  thir*  i)ui*])08e;  and  in  itaU^ 
the  charaeteri«tie  attitude  of  the  Most  Iii<rh  i«  that  of  absolute 
Lord,  rulin*^  all  thiiii^s  l»y  liis  omnipotent  will,  in  the  a^^rtion 
of    his   soverei<i:nty.     Tlu»   coronation    i?train   in    whieh    the 
Psalmist  nays  of  tlie  Son — *'Thy  ihr(nu\  ()  God,  is  forever  and 
ever;  a  scrjttrf  of  ri<rhteonsne>:*  is  tht^  sceptre  (»f  thy  khufdom 
— is  re<^anled  ais  the  kcy-notc  of  ]>roj»hccy;  and  '"in  so  tarw 
the  Scriptnre  is  a  (lospcl,  strictly  so  eaUed,  it  i»  the  annun- 
ciation of  a  kin<i:dom  of  heaven  at  hand/'     Hence  the  highest 
conception   of  the  Uedeenu'r,  is  as  kin*^;  the  most  adequate 
idea  of  his  peoj^le  is  as  suhji'cts  of  his  p>vernment,  ehos(»n  in 
Hovereii'iitv  to  he  such:  and  Dr.  It's,  definition  of  the  Church 
is — ''That  body  of  men,  taken  as  a  whole,  or  any  ])art  thereof, 
which,  accordimr   to   (iod'H  eternal  ]»nr|»ose   to  call  out  and 
or«xanize  a  part  of  mankind    int(»   a  kinir<lom,  is  called  snc- 
cessively  in  time   by  liis  Word  and   Spirit   to  a  confession  of 
Christ,  an  en«^airement  to  liis  covenant,  an<l  subjection  tu  the 
laws  of  his  kiuirdom. 

W(^  <li!<M*nt  with  deference  from  the  views  so  forcibly  pntbv 
onr  learned   and   ropi'cted   friend.     I  hit   the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  juirju^se  viewecl  in   itK*lf,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  Oun- 
stitnte  a  ])rinciple  of  unity  at  all;  since  the  puri)ose  of(To(l,as 
such,  mii^ht  emiirace  a  thous'and  inde]»endent  lines  of  operation, 
and  as  many  diMinct  results.     Nor  are  we  favorahly  impressed 
with  a  theory  which  would  »ieem  to  exalt  mere  soverei<^nty  to 
the  ]»lace  <>f  hiirl^.^t   consideration  and  honor.     We  love  to 
look  upon  the  whole  work   and   revelation  of  (iod,  as  the  \m- 
foldin«r  indee<l  of  an   et^-rnal  purpose;  but  a  i»nrposi>  bom  ot 
eternal  h>ve,  and  <lesitrned  tor  the  I'xhibition,  m  the  creature*, 
and  to  them,  of  the   inelfahle  moral   gh)ries  of  the  Creator. 
AV^e  have  reirarded  the  di>tiiictive  otlice  of  our  world,  an<l  ot* 
the   dispensations  of  (iod   toward   man,  a>  desi'xned  to  rev'^*^! 
and   illustrate,  not  t«»   man  only,  the   imic*r  mysteries  of    '^^^ 
Divine  natures — the  doctrine  respecting  tlu^  moral   nature^      o 
(rod,  as  lu?   is  the  Triune.     Hence  the  creation  of  Adam       V 
the  Three,  in  '*tlie  inuiLa*  and   likt'ness  of  (iod."     Hence    "•li 
several  dis]>ensations  of  the    Father,  the  S<^n,  an<l  the  II    ^ 
Spirit.     Hence  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  the  second  Adaix    'i" 
'Mlie  brightness  of  the   Father's  i^lory.  and  the  ex]»ress   imsT^f 
of  his  persron  ''--who  came  for  the  avowed  pur{)ose  of  declar  :^i 
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tiiBT — making  known  the  Godhead  in  the  flesh.  Ilonce 
^ization  of  the  Glnirch,  designed  to  accomplish  the  end 
dch  Adam  was  made,  and  from  wliich  he  apostatized ; 
a  far  higher  and  fuller  maimer.  As  the  body  of  Christ, 
send  Aoam,  it  is  in  and  with  him,  the  Head,  the  no1)lest 
don  of  the  infinite  glories  of  the  blessed  Trinity;  and 
3  so,  as  on  earth,  much  more  in  heaven.  We  do  not 
pen  cither  the  prophetic,  the  priestly,  or  the  kingly  oflBce 
lat,  as  involving  the  central  conception  of  his  relation  to 
lurch.  "He  is  the  Head  of  the  body."  Tliis  is  the  con- 
fttc  title,  in  which  all  the  others  are  comprehended.  And 
lis  people ;  thev  are  indeed  redeemed  1)V  his  blood,  in- 
sd  Dv  his  teachings,  and  iroverned  by  his  laws.  But  they 
jct«i  and  called  to  all  this  in  order  that,  as  members  of 
•dy,  per\aded  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Head,  "they  may 
forth  the  praises  of  Ilim  who  hath  called  them.-'  Tliey 
)t  so  mucli  subjects  obedient  to  his  laws,  as,  members 
med  to  tlie  Head.  Tliey  are  §ot  only  taught  by  his 
L  instructions — rather  are  they  pervaded  and  enlightened 
it  very  same  Spirit  of  knowledge,  which  is  his  Spirit,  and 
tmtii  itself.  They  are  not  merely  purchased  witli  his 
;  but  as  one  with  him,  and  partakers  of  the  same  sufter- 
o  the  glory  of  the  same  (lod,  and  inheritance  of  the  same 
And  when  at  last  the  voice  of  the  great  multitude  shall 
"Alleluia:  tor  the  Lord  (Tod  omnipotent  reigneth.  Let 
glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honor  to  him:  for  the  mar- 
of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  liis  wife  has  made  herself 
;"  all  heaven  will  indeed  exult  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
potent  One;  but  every  harp  will  be  tuned  and  every 
B  inspired  with  the  contemplations  of  the  other  attri- 
whicn  the  marriage  scene  reveals;  and  in  the  light  of 
,  it  is  that  the  sovereignty  of  God  will  indeed  be  recog- 
as  infinitely  glorious. 

list  we  thus  venture  to  differ  from  some  of  the  senti- 
of  our  author,  we  hail  the  .appearance  of  his  valuable 
ic,  and  the  interet?t  which  was  elicited  bv  its  first  utter- 
n  the  presence  of  our  General  Assembly,  and  its  publi- 
.  in  the  present  forni,  as  the  pledge  of  an  awakening  of 
st  to  a  vastly  inij)ortant,  and  by  us  too  much  neglected, 

5t. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

A  REASONABLE  ANSWER  TO  THE  SKEPTIC .♦ 

"  Do  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  yon  A 
the  hope  that  U  in  you,  with  meekness  and  fcar."^l  Peter  S:  16. 

Tlic  Apoptlo  entcrtiiiiied  no  doiiht  that  a  reason  could  ba 
{i^iven  for  the  Christiairs  lioj^e.  The  firm  and  massive  foun- 
dations on  which  that  hope  rests,  he  re^i^arded,  not  only  lunot 
recondite  or  obscure  to  the  believer,  but  as  discernible,  at  lent 
in  outline,  to  the  unbeliever;  bethought  not  of  them  as  en- 
veloped in  cloud  and  jnirtt  which  only  philosophical  acumen 
can  penetrate,  but  as  stand in«xf<»rth  within  the  limit  of  distinct 
vision,  well-delined,  clear,  lumin(>u.s,  to  every  eye  that  is  open 
to  behold  them.  He  considered,  too,  that  such  reas<.)njible 
evidence  as  plain,  unlettered  men  can  ai)i)reciate,  could  be  by 
them  intelliiribly  stated  to  t»thers;  and  hence  exhorts  lU 
(■hristians  to  be  "ready  always  to  ^ve  an  answer"  to  any  one 
asking  a  reason  of  their  hope. 

Tlie  exhortation  is  still  applicable  to  all;  and,  where  the 
res<mrees  of  cultivated  intellect  exist  not,  arguments  are  still 
doubtless  within  reach  that  may  leave  without  excuse  the  un- 
believer; but  to  do  full  justice  to  this  great  theme,  to  bring  to 
l)ear  upon  the  resisting  intellect  of  a  skeptical  and  luxurious 
age  the  momentous  truth,  that  ''light  lias  come  into  theworld,^ 
to  infix  in  the  mindt  of  men  the  deep  conviction  that  the  God 
of  the  universe  lias  sent  to  each  of  them  a  nu^ssage,  securing 
infinite  joy  to  those  wh(»,  with  the  heart,  receive  it,  aggra- 
vating the  woe  of  those  who  disregard  it — who  shall  say  that 
this  is  not  a  work  more  needful  and  more  arduous  in  our  times 
than  in  any  past  age? 


*  This  article  i.-',  for  .substance,  a  Di-soourse  delivered  hy  appointment  hefore  the 
Board  of  Direct(H\s  of  the  T}ieolo<;ical   Seminary   at  Cohnnliia  at  its  Annul 


Meeting  in  May  lust. 
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For  now  it  is  the  loiindation  of  onr  comiuoii  faith  that  Is 
ttailcd.  The  variant  sha<k's  of  Christian  opinion,  the  not  iin- 
mportant,  yet  still  non-essential  dilterenees,  (liviilinfi:  true 
!>diovers,  which  loom  up  largely  in  their  ])oleniie  diseonrses, 
but  melt  away  and  disai»]»ear  in  their  united  prayers,  hohl  not 
now  the  chief  place  in  public  regard;  the  interest  that  nn'ght 
otherwise  be  concentred  upon  them,  is  now  merged  in  that 
gHeatcr  and  all-comprehensive  question:  IJ as  God  so  spoken 
to  men,  as  that  every  one  who  is  willing  to  hear  and  obey, 
Eball  "know"  of  the  (»raele  that  it  is  from  Gdd?  Tliis,  the 
Teat  question  of  all  ages,  is  ]>re-eminently  that  of  our  times. 
or  where,  once,  the  fact  of  there  being  in  the  world  a  Divine 
tirclation  met  at  least  with  langui4l  and  indolent  assent,  it  is 
>'wr  confronted  bv  bold  and  bristlinji:  infidelitv.  From  the 
gli  places  of  Continental,  and  even  of  English  literature, 
.ere  go  forth,  and  are  wick'ly  circulated  and  responded  to  in 
IX"  own  land,  such  nndtiform  assiiults  upon  the  Divine  origin 
Christianity  as  iu>  previous  age  has  known.  Not  only  in  the 
'^W'ays  lawless  domain  of  tietion  jnid  jxietry,  but  in  thesc^verer 
Xidies  of  science,  in  grave  historieaK  i>ulitieal,  and  economical 
Inquisitions,  in  theories  of  j»hilosophy  and  morals,  the  most 
^T)tle  poison  of  iniiilelity  is  cunningly  intermingled;  and  as, 
I.  tills  age  and  country,  th<.»ught  is  free,  its  expressit»n  unfet- 
^retl,  and  its  ditfusion  facile  and  extensive  beyond  all  prece- 
«nt,  as  no  .artificial  barrier  can  be  erected  against  the  progress 
f  opinion,  he  who  is  ''set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,"  is 
Ikelv  to  find  the  native  <lisinclination  of  the  heart  to  welcome 
b  reinforced  in  every  community  by  cherished  skepticism, 
[lore  or  less  declared,  as  to  there  being  any  solid  reasonable 
>roof  of  a  Divine  revelation  extant  in  tiie  W(»rld  on  which 
aay  be  based  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  immortal  life. 

Compare,  for  one  moment,  the  position  of  the  defender  of 
lie  Christian  faith  at  the  time  when  the  Apostle  Peter  wrote, 
jrith  that  position  now.  The  difterence  between  the  two  po- 
sitions is  not,  bv  anv  means,  merelv  the  ditlerenci*  lu'tween  the 
year  58,  and  the  year  lsr)S,  as  the  interval  of  time  between 
certain  historical  facts  and  the  faith  that  is  built  upon  them; 
althouKli  that  is  no  trifling  difference.    If  the  life  and  death 
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and  reBurrection  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  taken  plaee 
within  the  present  century ;  if  we,  this  day,  could  point  to  a 
multitude  of  living  witnesses,  of  unquestioned  character  ftr 
intelligence  and*  probity,  who  saw  him  "alive  after  hit 
passion,"  and  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  coIlfi^ 
mation  of  this  testimony ;  would  not  our  answer  to  an  inquiij 
as  to  the  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  he  vastly  more  simpik 
and  direct  than  it  can  he  now?  Would  not  the  question  of 
fact  he  held  within  very  much  narrower  compass?  Instead  of 
ranging  through  eighteen  centuries,  to  trace  back  through 
tlieir  cloudiness  the  advancing  footprints  of  Christianity,  to 
mark  the  monuments  of  her  existence  piled  up  all  along  tlie 
pathway ;  instead  of  the  long  process  by  which  we  now  identify 
the  Christian  institutions  and  influences  that  live  before  onr 
eyes,  with  those  which  originated  on  the  soil  of  Palestine  near 
two  thousand  years  ago;  instead  of  staking  the  whole  question 
of  our  faith  upon  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  a  book,  which, 
touching  and  glancing  upon  every  topic  of  human  thought, 
presents  the  broadest  mark  to  hostile  scrutiny,  and  whose  every 
page  is  a  battle-ground  of  infidelity,  ours  would  be  t!ie  simple 
and  easy  task  of  referring  to  those  numerous  living  eye- 
witnesses, whose  testimony  to  the  j»lain  ])ut  comprehensive 
facts  on  which  Christianitv  is  founded,  could  admit  of  no  rea- 
sonable  doubt,  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  these  wit- 
nesses were  in  character  and  conduct,  and  with  the  attestation 
borne  also  to  tJulr  words,  by  attendant  miracles  and  gitb  of 
the  Holy  Glu^st. 

But  8npi)ose  that  the  interval  of  time  were  of  no  import  in 
this  case,  and  that  it  were  ])ossible  to  transfer  to  this  generation 
as  vivid  an  ini])ression  of  the  narrative  of  om*  Saviour's  life 
and  death  and  resurrecti«jn  as  attaches  to  events  fresh  and  recent, 
still  the  ct'oiihlUty  of  such  a  narrative  would  meet  -wm^?,  inthe 
intellectual  habitudes  of  men,  obstacles  which  then  it  had  not 
to  encounter. 

For  the  world,  th^n^  was  credulous,  rather  than  skeptical, as 
to  miraclt's.  '*  Signs  and  wonders,"  events  so  indubitably  sn- 
pernatural  that  men  might  reasonably  say,  "lliis  is  the  finger 
of  God,"  were  then  the  expected  and  admitted  attestation  to 
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I  daiming  a  Divine  commiBsion.  Jews  could  not  doubt 
a  point;  for  not  only  their  religion,  bat  all  that  thej 
in  as  distinguishing  them  from  the  other  tribes  and 
;  of  mankind,  was  based  upon  the  miraculous  in  their 
I  history.  Gtentiles,  too,  had  their  prodigies  and 
ij  their  prophecies  and  presages;  so  strong  was  their 
the  supernatural,  that  when,  in  a  certain  case,  a  single 
as  effected  before  their  eyes,  disconnected  from  any 
tiatural  cause,  they  cried  out  at  once,  "The  gods  have 
)wn  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  and  were  ready  to 
Be  Jupiter  and  Mercury  as  incarnate  before  them.  But, 
A  only  is  the  classic  Pantheon  swept  clean  of  its  occu* 
lot  only  are  the  groves,  the  streams,  the  mountain  tops, 
Bi  of  ocean,  dispossessed  of  their  time-honored  divini* 
t  philosophy  (so  called)  coldly  looking  upon  the  stable 
:  the  universe,  if  it  does  not  recognize  that  order  as  the 
sity,  at  least  refuses  credence  to  any  alleged  Divine 
fiaiion  other  than  that  constant  one  in  nature,  and 
ledares  a  miracle,  if  not  in  itself  impossible,  at  least 
ble  to  be  reasonably  proved. 

e,  instead  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ling  received  as  the  appropriate  and  decisive  testimony 
B  of  Nazareth  as  the  Christ  of  God,  the  miraculous 
;  in  his  history  is  now  appealed  to  as  discrediting  that 
as  a  whole;  as  proving  that  false  which,  otherwise, 
leds  be  accepted  as  true. 

carcely  can  a  reasonable  man  deny,  that  the  transcen- 
learthly  purity  of  the  character  and  the  teachings  of 
fford  the  strongest  proof  that  his  history  cannot  be  that 
ceiver,  nor  yet  itself  fictitious ;  (for  what  false  heart 
lel  the  motive,  or  conjure  up  the  moral  elements  of 
fiction,  whose  inventor  would  indeed  be  "a  greater 

than  its  hero?'')  But  when  it  is  found  that  those 
^  and  that  character  cannot  be  dissevered  from  their 
tnral  accompaniment,  when  it  is  found  that  miracle  is 
ibly  intertwined  with  tlie  whole  texture  of  that  history, 
018,  otherwise  irresistible,  as  a  truthful  teacher  and  man, 
Sj  disallowed  and  reptidiated,  on  account  of  that  eon- 
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neotion  witb  the  snpematnral  which,  in  the  first  ChristiaD  iggi 
iras  the  very  cnlmiDation  of  their  proof. 

Iq  that  age,  moreover,  whilst,  among  Gentiles,  there  was 
pre-diq>06ition  to  deny  that  there  might  be  erodes  from  O^ 
tie  Jewish  world  reposed  in  full  foith  apon  their  sacrod  boal4> 
88  a  veritable  Divine  revelation.  To  him  who  aelied  <A«»fte 
a  reason  of  the  Ohristian  hope,  an  answer  might  be  ^vra  lij^ 
comparing  what  the  Old  Testament,  acknowledged  to  be'<~ 
Divine  Book,  had  foretold  of  the  Messiah,  with  the  mM 
history  of  Jesus  of  ^Nazareth.  That  htstivy  came  to  nuajpc 
reflecting  mind  as  the  solation  (£  an  inqniry  often  and  < 
estly  agitated  before,  "Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  ^Scaaf 
The  Apostle  Peter  himself,  alter  appealing,  in  proof  diat  Otab 
tianity  was  no  "cunningly  devised  fbble,"  to  wiiat  MlQlA 
eyes  had  seen  and  his  own  ears  had  heard  on  the  M— iljl 
TVansfignration,  yet  adds,  "We  have  also  amore  sm^wonlrf 
prophecy." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  vautage-gronnd  the  first  teacbcit  d 
Ciiristianity  had  in  the  previous  firm  faith  of  their  Hebivt 
hearers  in  the  reality  of  Divine  oracles,  when  they  madrlhi 
announcement — "Ood,  who  at  sundry  times  and  is  di««i 
manners  spake  in  time  past  nnto  the  fathers  by  the  propheh^ 
hath  in  these  latter  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son." 

But  now,  when  the  reasonable  groond  of  ChristiaQ  hofiftk 
asked  for  by  one  whose  moral  convictions  are  not  in  hKmu^ 
with  the  Christian  doctrine,  iu  whose  heart  it  fiodfi  tu>  weh)on% 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  being  aammed,  ii 
tiie  very  thing  to  be  proved ;  it  is  to  he  proved  to  those  lAo, 
lightly  passing  by  the  independent  credentials  of  Ohziatiulf^ 
hold  her  to  answer  for  her  life  to  the  correctoees  of  everymri 
and  letter  of  the  Old  Testam'edt,  more  aeaailable,  as  mm 
remote;  it  is  to  he  proved,  too,  in  the  &ce  of  objeott<«iB,iH^ 
of  the  most  plausible  and  specious  of  which  had  podtiT^M 
existence  in  the  minds  of  men  until  the  present  century. 

For  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years,  no  one  had  dlMBtl 
of  any  discordance  between  the  decluntionB  of  the  BIMb  wi 
die  demonstrations  of  science.  From  age  to  age,  the  Mi% 
and  the  setting  sun,  the  four  ooman  of  that  extendad<  pU^ 
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Ae  eardi,  the  over-arching  sky,  gemmed  with  its  greater  and 
its  lesser  lights,  ordained  simply  to  rule  our  day  and  nighty 
'Were  to  men,  not  only  as  they  are  now,  optical,  apparent 
tmih,  the  natural  language  of  poetry  and  of  common  life,  but 
tliey  were  also,  what  they  are  not  now,  and  never  can  be 
igain,  matters  of  scientific  truth.  With  imfaltering  faith,  like 
that  of  our  own  childhood,  generation  after  generation  had 
weed  the  iirst  chapter  of  Genesis,  no  thought  visiting  their 
aunds  of  proof  that  might  be  dug  out  of  tJie  bowels  of  the 
aarth,  assigning  to  it  an  earlier  date,  by  thousands  or  millions 
ei  years,  than  that  which  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  plain  on  the 
ftce  of  the  sacred  record.  But  now,  the  discoveries,  or  the 
inuiginings,  of  scientific  explorers  bring  a  cloud  over  many  a 
kalj  text  which  once  stood  forth  clear  and  unquestioned,  in* 
■nuating  into  the  unguarded  soul  the  fatal  thought,  that  that 
Book  on  wliich  all  heavenly  hope  is  based,  may  not,  after  all, 
be  absolutely  relied  on  as  true. 

■  .  How  shall  this  state  of  things  be  met  by  those  who  are  ^^  set 
for  the  defence  of  the  Oospel  ?"  Shall  we  attempt  to  stop  the 
aoarcli  of  science?  As  well  think  to  '^dam  the  Nile  with 
Inilrashes."  Shall  the  theologian  refuse  to  seek  out  the  works 
jOf  Ood?  Shall  he  count  science  an  enemy?  Shall  he,  at  the 
xisk  of  being  himself  reckoned  a  fossil,  sedulously  ignore 
geology,  or  any  other  science  that  may  wear,  at  the  time,  an 
ominous  front  toward  the  Christian  faith? 

It  is  a  weak  thing  to  turn  and  twist  the  language  of  the 
Bible  in  forced  accommodation  to  each  "new-hatched,  un- 
fledged" theory,  the  offspring  of  research  yet  incomplete.  But 
there  is  one  thing  weaker  than  this,  more  treacherous  to  the 
canee  which  all  good  men  desire  to  defend ;  and  that  is  to 
imagine,  that,  in  the  heaveits  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath, 
or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  in  the  domain  of  nature,  ex- 
^ored  to  its  utmost  recesses,  something  may  possibly  be  found 
true  which  shall  render  faith  in  the  Bible  unreasonable.  Let 
all  Buch  unworthy  dread  be  forever  renoimced.  What  seek  we 
bat  tratht  Let  scientific  investigation  have  the  widest  scope; 
let  it  range  unfettered  through  earth  and  sea  and  sky ;  let  it 
meend  to  the  stars  and  go  down  to  the  depths;  let  it  explore 
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all  nature^  interrogate  all  time ;  and  when,  after  many 
and  many  a  plausible  hypothesis  discarded,  it  reacbea  its  firm 
and  final  conclusions,  these,  if  we  may  judge  the  fiitnrebyUie 
past,  shall  but  the  better  teach  us  how  to  read  that  Book— Aqb 
the  same  hand  that  has  left  its  impress  on  all  the  riehes  of 
visible  nature — ^which  unveils  to  the  exploring  eye  the  ever- 
lasting glories  of  the  world  to  come. 

The  Christian's  hope  is  founded  on  the  fact,  thafc  the  8cBp> 
tures  contaih  a  revelation  from  God.  The  Author  of  CShxit- 
tianity  himself  said,  '^  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  bis  that 
sent  me/'  The  historical  fact,  that  Ho  died  upon  the  Grmi 
eould  reveal  to  us  nothing  of  its  deep  meaning,  could  and 
nothing  to  us  as  a  foundation  for  immortal  hope,  if  it  itood 
separate  from  that  truth  of  which  only  God  coold  asBore  va, 
that  '^Christ  died  for  our  sins;  whom  Gh>d  hatli  set  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation  through  faitli  in  his  blood;"  who  10  *^the 
Author  of  eternal  siilvatiou  unto  all  them  that  obey  Iuixl" 
Only  ad  a  revelation  from  God  can  Cliristianity  inspire  hope; 
and  only  as  a  faithful,  an  infallible  transcript  of  that  revelation, 
can  the  Scriptures  supply  to  us  a  sure  foundation  on  which  to 
build  aur  hopes.  For  if  the  rays  of  heavenly  light  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  refracted  by  the  medium  tlirough  which  Aey 
come  to  our  eyes;  if,  in  the  writings  of  prophets  and  aposUei, 
it  may  be  tluit  human  imaginings  adulterate  the  verities  of 
God,  we  must  ourselves  be  inspired,  in  order  to  determine  whst 
is  revealed  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  Bible,  as  an  infaUS)U 
Te<H)rd  of  a  revelation  from  God^  is  the  only  sure  foondatioii 
for  Christian  hope.  What  proof,  now,  tliat  it  is  such  a  record, 
are  we  ready  to  give  to  him  who  a^ks  ^'a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  us?'^  What  proof  can  we  give  adequate  to  so  great 
a  hope,  conmiensurate  with  so  vast  an  expectation,  as  that 
^^this  pleasing,  anxious  being,"  Uiis  life,  so  dear  and  predous 
to  each,  shall  not  fall  at  last  like  a  raindrop  into  the  ocean  and 
disappear,  but,  ruled  by  a  far  different  destiny,  shall  blaw 
forth  into  a  heavenly  star,  and  mingle  witli  the  brightoess  of 
the  firmament  forever — Oh,  what  proof^  what  reason  can  we 
give,  adequate  to  a  hope  like  this  ? 

^'K  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
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*  H  be  of  Ood.^  Hie  humblest  belierer  can  state  his 
iviction,  the  response  of  his  own  heart  to  that  Book  as 
which  aU  good  men  revere ;  he  can  testify  with  what 
J  and  sanctity  it  speaks  to  his  soul,  bringing  with  it  its 
denee,  immacnlate  and  inseparable  holiness  and  troth 

by  their  own  light;  he  can  tell  what  fulfilment  of 
J  promise  has  been  by  himself  experienoed,  what 
uswered,  what  eyil  passions  hushed  to  rest,  what  good 
ss  nurtured,  what  right  action  prompted,  what  strong 
rlasting  consolation  ministered,  by  faith  in  that  Gospel 
iroffers  rest  to  the  soul ;  and  this  testimony  of  an  honest 
r  borne  out  by  a  corresponding  life,  may  well  make  the 
QBeasy  in  his  skepticism. 

DBL  answer  distinct  from  this,  an  answer  that  does  not  so 
iq>end  the  faith  of  one  upon  the  convictions  of  another, 
ntly  contemplated  by  the  Bible  itself;  else  why  that 
f  miraculous  attestation  lavished  upon  Christianity  m 
>iency,  if  all  these  evidences  were  soon  to  be  obsolete, 
er  to  be  reproduced  as  groimds  of  human  conviction  f 
b  age,  whose  intellectual  habitude  it  is  to  take  nothing 
ited,  to  count  every  subject  of  thought,  in  spite  of  any 
.  of  the  past,  still  an  open  question,  and  ever  to  demand 
atpable  and  multiform  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
liingB  to  be  proved ;  in  this  age,  if  the  Christian  hope 
»  reasonably  evinced  to  those  who  possess  it  not,  as 
tng  more  than  a  pleasing  illusion,  a  fond  imagination, 
QUst  be  given  a  plain,  distinct  answer  to  the  eveiv 
&g  question,  *^How  know  you  that  the  Bible  contatiiB 
Bible  record  of  a  revelation  from  God?" 
D«y  answer  this  question  from  a  single  passage  of  the 

of  Jesus — (Luke  24 :  44,  49.) — "  And  He  »aid  unto 
bese  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was 
h  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were 

in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the 
p,  concraiiing  me.    *    *    *    And,  behold,  I  send  the 
}  of  my  Father  upon  you :  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of 
em,  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high," 
b  trme  history  ?    Did  Jesus  of  Ifaiaretii  ever  Uve?   Did 
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he  ntter  these  wordst    Or  were  they  nmply  attribatod^ttti 
by  some  dealer  in  fiction  t  :•  ^^y^ 

The  Kew  Testament,  the  Christian  institotiana  and  tnflmilji 
now  extant  Jn  the  world,  srefads*  CSan  these  fa/otm  be  fmmm 
My  accounted  for  on  any  olher  supposLtion  than  the  tnflftk 
ness  of  that  history  of  Jesus,  which  has  been  moat  aoM^ 
believed  by  all  Christians  from  that  day  to  thisi  -^^m 

On  this  question,  large  and  comprehensiye,  though  bslfH||  ' 
liminary,  let  the  skeptical  inquirer  after  truth  conoeiitrala  4 
his  faculties.    Ko  claim  is  here  laid  on  the  credulity  of  w^ 
the  question  is  simply  as  to  reammcMe  proqf.    When  Maqi 
searching  test  which  reason  invokes  in  all  similar  inquirierkM 
been  applied  to  this,  and  it  is  found  imposedble  reammMjft^ 
believe  the  story  of  Christ  a  fable,  and  all  the  purest  goojhsj 
the  world  lias  ever  seen  due  to  the  belief  of  a  lie,  then^  ftM  - 
this  brief  record  of  St.  Luke,  one  step,  and  that  a  direct  oaii 
takes  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Bible  contains  an  if^allitk 
record  of  a  revdation  from  God.    For  here  our  Saviour  liyi 
his  hand,  as  it  were,  at  once  upon  the  Old  Testament  andths 
New,  recognizing  the  Divine  element  of  prophecy  as  pervid* 
ing  ^^the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,"  (demonstnbi^ 
identical  with  the  Old  Testament  that  we  have  now,)  aiid,4M( 
the  same  time,  assuring  to  his  Apostles,  prominent  writatcf 
the  then  future  New  Testament,  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  hj 
the  Father,  the  ^^  power  from  on  high,"  needful  to  make  thn 
infallible  teachers  of  Christian  trutli. 

Here,  then,  in  a  compact  form,  we  have  the  answer  as  to  tbs 
foundation  of  ChriBtian  hope.  Upon  the  truthfulness  ots 
simple,  artless  narrative,  impossible  to  be  reasonably  dii» 
credited,  upon  the  truthfulness  of  Christ,  the  strongest  vouehor 
conceivable,  do  we  base  our  belief  in  the  Bible,  as  pervadai 
by  a  supernatural  element,  rendering  it  an  infallible  record  of 
a  revelation  from  God,  in  which  is  ^^ promised"  to  the  tns 
believer  "  eternal  life." 

But  now  the  skeptic,  evading  that  direct  testimony  to  As 
facts  of  Christianity  which  no  criticism  upon  the  Old  IMfr 
ment  can  touch,  boldly  affirms  that  the  Scriptures,  espednOj 
of  the  Old  Testament,  plainly  betray  their  human  origin,  inii- 
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I  fhey  again  and  again  state  as  fact  what  science  has 

0  be  not  fact.  ^'  Can  that  (it  is  asked)  be  taken  as  the 
vf  Gh>d,  which  bears  on  its  face  the  demonstrably 
18  opinions  of  men?  If  the  Bible  be  not  truej  it  cer- 
uinot  be  inspired.^^ 

is  a  reply  is  sometimes  made,  which  really  imperils  the 

hich  it  seeks  to  defend.    The  radical  error  lies  in  a 

dSB  assumption — disowned,  moreover,  and  repudiated 

f  page  of  the  Scriptures,  namely  this :  that  the  presence 

[vine,  necessarily  excludes  a  human  element  in  the 

ndtings. 

(ver  takes  up  this  notion  cannot  himself  read  these 

1  intelligently  without  continual  misgivings  as  to  their 
authority.  On  one  page,  he  finds  an  Evangelist  de- 
diat  he  had  bestowed  some  care  upon  his  history — ^had 
original  word  implies)  "  exactly  traced  every  thing  from 
."  On  another  page,  be  finds  an  Apostle  asking  that  a 
left  at  Troas"  may  be  brought  to  him.  If,  from  an 
writing,  all  use  of  the  natural  faculties,  all  thoughts 

A  by  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  the  writer,  are 
ily  excluded,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  Acts  of  the 
3,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Psalms  of  David,  cannot 
red. 

n  what  ground  is  a  theory  of  inspiration  held  with 
earcely  a  page  in  the  Bible  is  found  to  harmonize  ?  The 
ilosophical  mode  of  attaining  a  correct  theory  of  inspi- 
B  by  a  thorough  analysis  of  writings  known  to  be 
*  Instead  of  imagining  what  it  may  be,  we  thus  see 
is.  With  this  guide,  what  otherwise  might  seem  ex- 
I  to  inspiration,  become  to  us  instructive  examples  of 
ing.  Then  we  see  how  a  human  element  pervades  the 
.0  more  excluding,  or  interfering  with  the  Divine,  than 
lanity  of  our  Saviour  excludes  his  Divinity.  Then  we 
t  use  the  lloly  Spirit  has  made  of  the  natural  facultieSj 
>  religious  experiences  of  men ;  and  we  also  see  with 
mtinual  accommodation  to  hwnan  modee  of  thought 
instruction  has  been  given. 
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Oar  Saviour  expreealy  tanght  his  diecSples,  that  sapemBttmt 
■timnlns  to  the  natural  faotUij/  <^  memory,  "  bringing'  ill 
thiogi  to  their  remembrance"  which  be  hitd  said,  wae  n«  Crelj' 
cbaracteristic  of  the  Diriae  (^tnforter,  as  t^t  iiiilur'nce  vhidi 
Bhonld  give  to  the  exalted  &nd  entranced  spirit  vioioiii  tf. 
"thinga  to  come."  TheBookof  PsRlmfllurgely  recoirda^MMI 
taipenenoet,  hj  no  means  peculiar  to  inspired  men,  (*'OaMl 
the  depths  have  I  cried  onto  thee :"  "  verily,  God  hath  itttft 
me,"  &e.) ;  bnt  was  not  a  record  so  precioos,  so  instinct  to  il. 
ages  with  Bpiiitual  life,  worthy  to  be  prompted  and  preoiM 
over  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  \  Was  it  not  thns  an  inajKnd 
record? 

The  Apostle  Pan!  (1  Oor.  chap.  Ist)  says,  « I  tlmnk  God  dui 
I  baptized  none  of  you  bat  Crispna  and  Ouna."  Frosentlyift 
oorreota himself:  "Ibaptizedalsothehonseholdof  Stephum.'^' 
^en  he  adds,  more  cautionaly,  "Besides,  I  kruno  not  w] 
I  baptized  any  otiier."  How  clearly  opon  the  face  of  tUi 
statement  appears  the  natural  movemebtof  his  own  mUl 
Yet  was  not  die  record  of  this  worthy  to  be  prompted  byi» 
spiration,  when,  to  show  to  all  ages,  bow  small  a  matter  it  iato 
baptize,  compared  with  preaching  the  Ooepel,  the  ApotflA 
forgetting  how  many  of  the  Corinthians  he  had  baptized, iate 
more  forceful  and  significaut  tbau  any  thing  he  could  harei» 
memberedj  Nor  is  the  "cloak  left  at  IVoas"  without  vibt| 
as  a  voucher  for  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  whidi 
to  it 

Hiat  acoonanodation  to  human  modes  of  thou^t 
the  Scripturee,  cannot  be  denied;  and  why  should  any 
this  fact  inconsiatent  with  their  inspiraUon,  which,  in  tmtib,  Ini 
proves  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  an  inspired  bookl 
*'  God  is  a  Spirit ;"  yet  his  eyes,  his  ear,  his  voice,  hia  faindj  Ui 
outstretched  arm,  are  again  and  again  spoken  of;  and  how  oIn 
conld  we  attain  so  vivid  apprehension  of  the  Divine  oxiiten— I 

Now  if  this  accommodated  language  is  used  is  re^MCk  lo 
tiiat  apiritual  truth  which  the  Bcripturea  were  exfweedy  giw 
to  reveal,  much  more  should  we  expect  to  find  it  .charMtw 
iaing  their  incidental  aUoaions  to  na^tral  obftaU.    Wfl  flnd^^ 
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fact,  that  the  laiignage  of  the  sacred  writers  as  to  'Micaven  and 
oarth,  tlie  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,"  is  just  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  their  time;  the  only  language  which  would  not  have 
been  hopelessly  peri)lexing  to  those  to  whom  they  wrote.  Of 
this,  that  very  plu'ase,  heavtn  idkI  earthy  and  the  sea,  is  suf- 
ficient illustration.  It  bears  tlie  ini})rejNS  of  an  age,  when  the 
sea  was  not  thought  of  as  merely  iilHng  up  a  slight  depressitm 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Sky,  and  land,  and  sea,  was  then  a 
natural  enumeration.  Modem  astronomy,  indeed,  does  not 
speak  thus.  But  sciences  tlien  unborn,  not  to  be  born  till  cen- 
turies upon  centuries  later  in  the  world's  history,  did  not  (who 
could  think  tliev  woidd?)  mould  the  Mosaic  narrative  into  a 
flhapc  which  would  have  made  it  an  insoluble  enigma  to  long- 
succeeding  generations. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  in  the  Hible  a  rcvehation  of  any 
human  science  ?  One  book  certainlv  could  not  contain  them 
all.  How  many  books,  or  rather  libraries,  might  suffice  for 
this,  can  only  be  determined  when  the  limit  of  human  know- 
ledge is  reached. 

If  the  Bible  could  not  reveal  all  human  science,  why  should 
it  reveal  anv?  Ilow  could  a  selection  be  made,  when  all 
sciences  are  held  toj'ethor  by  a  common  bond  {  If  it  should 
reveal  the  true  system  of  astronomy,  could  it  consistently  mix 
up  with  this  the  crude  notions  of  ancient  times  as  to  geography? 
If  it  teach  astronomy  and  «j:eoi^rai)hy,  whv  not  chemistry  and 
other  sciences? 

Very  little  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  expecting  to  find  in  the  CibUi  a  revelation  of  any  human 
science  whatever.  Now,  if  not  containing,  in  explicit  terms, 
snch  a  revelation,  its  language  had  (as  some  have  piously,  but 
inetfectually  tried  to  prove,)  anticii)ated  and  shadowed  forth 
sciences  far  in  the  future,  it  would  have  been,  in  just  that 
degree,  a  perplexing  mystery,  if  not,  indeed,  a  fatal  obstruc- 
tion through  all  intervening  time.  Men  could  not  have 
believed  that  God  had  sent  them  a  message  to  guide  them  to 
heaven,  until  they  had  first  believed,  not  on  demonstration,  but 
testimony,  and  that,  too,  ever  growing  dim  as  it  receded  into 
0 
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antiquity,  that  what  to  them  seemed  ^Hhc  sure  and  firm-flet 
earth," — a  plain,  sjiread  out  at  rest  beneatli  the  vaulted  sky — 
was,  in  ta(^t,  a  revolving  globe,  whirled  ever  with  amazing  ve- 
locity through  si)uce. 

What  then  remained  but  tliat  (4odV  wisdom  should  make  the 
Bible  exactly  what  wo  llnd  it,  a  book  which,  in  its  incidental 
allusions  to  the  visil)le  world,  and  to  all  »u])jccts  aside  from  the 
purposes  for  wliieh  it  was  given,  accommodates  its  phrase  to 
apparent,  not  scientiiic  truth,  and  bears  to  remotest  ages  no 
slight  or  valueless  internal  vouchers  of  its  authenticity,  in  itg 
thus  faithfully  reflecting,  in  this  respect,  the  prevalent  ideas  of 
the  times  when  it  it  was  written. 

Is  this  inconsistent  with  its  character  as  an  infallible  reo(»cl 
of  a  Divine  revelation?  This  is  a  momentous  question;  lotos 
bring  it  at  once  to  a  decisive  test. 

Our  Saviom*  siiid  of  tlie  Fatlier,  '*TIe  nmketh  his  sun  to  rite 
on  the  evil  and  on  tlu»  gmul/'  He  said  als<j,  ''The  wind 
bloweth  iv/ictY  It  liKtithy  Ihit  the  sun  only  appears  to  rise; 
ami  the  wind,  ajipan*utly  w>  spontanecais  and  free,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  puotry,  '"a  chartered  libertine,''  isi,  in  truth,  a& 
obedient  a  slave  t(»  natural  hiw,  as  anv  other  ai^ent  in  nature. 

Is  now  the  truth  which  our  Saviour  here  taught  concerning 
the  impartial  beiu'tici'iiee  of  (iod,  and  concerning  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  <»l.)scurc(l  t(»  any  mind,  liowever  inilmcd 
with  modern  science,  hy  its  conuectiini  with  the  language,  not 
of  science,  but  of  ]K)etry  and  common  life^  U  not,  then, 
throuirlunit  the  Scriptures  tlio  same*  connection  mav  nu>st  harm- 
lessly,  most  wisely,  sul>sist  bt'twi-en  spiritual  truth  and  languai^ 
as  to  natural  obji'cts,  acconnuoilati'd  to  hmnan  a}>prehensioii, 
exjn'essivo  of  ap])arcnt,  not  si-ii^ititic  truth. 

In  this  rcs]>ect,  the  l>il)lc^  is,  in  fact,  just  what  it  nnght  rea- 
scmably  be  exi)ected  to  be.  All  those  objections  to  it,  so 
current  in  our  times,  because  it  does  not  state  scientilic  truth, 
fall  to  the  ground  at  once,  when  it  is  seen  how  absurd  is  the 
exi)ectation  that  it  would.  We  nuiy  be  well  satisfied  that  all 
the  conditions  an<l  purp(»ses  ot*  a  revelation  from  God  to  guide 
men  to  heaven  are  fully  met,  whilst  yet,  instead  of  anticipating 
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the  discoveries  of  Immaii  science,  it  8i)eaks  of  "  things  seen  and 
tempoFt'd,"  in  the  only  language  intelligible  to  those  to  wlioni 
the  revelation  was  originally  niade» 

Hie  Bible  may  be  illustrated  by  advancing  science;  but  it 
can  never  be  made  to  speak  in  scientific  phrase.  Astronomy 
may  give  new  intensity  to  the  Psalmist's  words — ''Tlie  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God;"  geology,  estiil)lishing  tliat  intei'pre- 
tation  (older  tlum  herself)  of  the  first  cha])ter  of  Cienesis, 
which  recognizes  there  the  date,  not  of  the  earth,  but  of  nuin's 
appearance  upon  it,  may  liberate  us  from  that  terrible  incid)us, 
the  idea  of  six  thousaiul  years  Jis  the  whole  past  jieriod  of  the 
visible  creation;  but  l)oth  astronomy  and  geolog}'  ought  by 
this  time  to  have  taught  men  not  to  seek  in,  or  force  into,  the 
Bible,  tlie  specific  language  of  science.  Chcmistiy  may  de- 
monstrate) the  human  body  to  be  compos^'d  of  the  same  sub- 
stances that  are  found  in  the  earth  on  which  we  tread;  but  the 
nearest  approximation  to  this  in  the  Bible  is  that  simple  but 
pictures^jue  language,  inter})reted  to  us  l)y  chemistry,  but  in- 
telligible and  vivid  wJiilst  chemistry  was  unknown,  "Tlie  Lord 
€k)d  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground." 

Indeed,  if  we  would  feel  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  much 
of  the  Scripture  imagery,  instead  of  forcing  it  into  hannony 
with  modern  science,  we  must,  for  the  time,  leave  that  science 
altogether  out  of  view;  we  must  look  up  to  the  zenith  for 
God's  throne;  like  tlie  ancient  Hebrews,  we  nnist  think  of  the 
eartiL  as  a  plain,  '*found(;d  uj)on  the  seas,  established  upon  the 
floods,"  the  beams  of  its  chambers  laid  in  the  waters ;  we  must 
think  of  the  starry  sky  as  a  solid  arch,  a  spherical  roof,  a  dome, 
80  resting  upon  the  extremities  of  the  eailh,  that  when  God 
^^ shakes  terribly  the  earth,"  he  shall  shake  the  heavens  also — 
ihak^  tlui  stars  oat  of  tlu  jukt/ — cause  them  U*  fall  to  the  earth, 
"even  as  a  fig-tree  castutli  her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is 
shaken  of  a  ] nighty  wind;"  we  nmst  think  of  ,v<^c/<.  a  heaven, 
folded  up  Jis  a  vesture,  dej)arting  ''as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled 
together." 

In  view  of  language  like  this  continually  recurring  in  tlie 
saered  writings,  the  (piestion  which  the  defender  of  their  inspi- 
ration has  to  meet  is:  Does  the  Inuuan  element  which  they 
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obviously  contain — does  the  accommodation  to  Iiuman  modei 
of  thought  which  undeniably  pervades  them — adulterate  in 
any  degree  the  truth  concerning  the  soul  and  its  dc^nicii 
which  they  reveal  from  God?  Tlie  answer  is  plain.  If  it  does 
not  in  the  case  of  llim  to  whom  alone  the  Spirit  was  given 
witJiout  vK'a^ure — if  He  could  »*pcak  of  the  smi  rising,  of  the 
wind  blowing  at  H^  will — it  surely  does  not  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  most  decisive  claim  on  our  faith  rests  on  His  testimony 
to  them,  as  guided  by  the  same  Spirit. 

To  all  theories  that  would  make  it  the  test  of  an  inspired 
writer  that  he  should  know  every  thing,  (as  if  inspiration  were 
identical  with  onmiscience)  we  need  but  oppose  the  fact  that, 
even  as  to  s[)iritual  truth,  revelation  has  its  progress  and  its 
limit.  Whilst  Jolm  theP>aptist — than  whom  no  greater  prophet 
had  juwiously  appeared — was  exceeded  by  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  that  Apu^tk',  who  more  largely  and  sys- 
tematically than  any  other  has  exjKJundcd  the  Cliristian  doc- 
trine, expressly  says — '*  We  know  in  ]>art,  we  prophesy  in  part: 
Kow  we  see  tlirom^h  a  ijclass,  darklv."' 

Is  it  not  enougli  tliat  tlie  JiibU^  is  an  infallible  guide  to  that 
heaven  where  all  sliall  be  unclouded  day?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  it  is  just  what  the  Holy  S])irit  intended  that  it  should  lief 
Does  it  not  even  exalt  and  aiji^randize  our  estimate  of  that 
tmth  by  which  the  soul  is  assured  (»f  endless  happy  existence, 
truth  that  soai*s  above  the  stars  and  transcends  the  limits  of 
time,  when  we  find  that,  magniiicent  and  s\iblime  as  are  the 
disclosures  of  human  science,  they  still  are  not  found  worthy  of 
a  }>lace  by  the  side  of  the  Gospel  in  a  revelation  from  God? 

Faith  in  the  liible,  as  an  infallible  record  of  a  Divine  reve- 
lation, necessarily  precludes  the  rece]>tion  of  its  doctrines.  I-iCt 
this  fjilth  die  out  of  the  mind  of  a  single  generatioii,  and  what 
power  could  there  be  in  the  ])reaching  i»f  the  Gospel  if  All  the 
cliaracteristic  teachings  of  Christianity  are  based  simply  on 
Divine  testimony.  No  one  believes  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, or  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  except 
as  he  believes  that  (Tod  has  revealed  as  fact,  what,  otherwise, 
man  could  never  know. 

To  bring  the  reasonable  evidence  of  this  Divine  revelation 
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ear,  unclouded  Uglit,  to  disembarrass  it  of  all  oLstnic- 
X)  bIiow  it,  as  it  is,  impregiial)le  to  all  assaults,  a  rock  of 
nt  on  which  to  build  immortal  hopes,  is  a  work  to  which 
igencics  of  our  times  give  ])cculiar  prominence.  It  is  a 
^hich  pre-supposes  that  lyrofownd  study  of  the  Bihle^  to 
3  which  is  the  higliest  purpose  of  a  Theological  Seminary, 
An  measure  the  value  to  the  Cluirch  of  God  and  to  the 
t  interests  of  human  society,  of  an  Institution,  which 
forth  workmen  needing  not  to  be  ashamed,  strong  in  that 
)  conviction  of  trutli  which  springs  only  from  the  per- 
jrapple  with  its  diiHculties,  ])repared  to  set  forth  the 
I  in  all  the  plenitude  of  it«  Divine  credentials,  in  all  the 
y  and  sanctity  of  a  revelation  from  God;  nor  yet  with 
nfceling  hearts,  as  if  all  were  but  a  demonstration  to  tlie 
ct,  but  in  genial  sympathy  with  humanity,  as  those  privi- 
to  bring  "healing  to  the  broken-heaitcd,  and  recovering 
it  to  the  blind,"  commissioned,  in  a  sinful,  sorrowing 
where  delight  is  never  perfect  and  death  never  out  of 
to  bear  the  messages  of  heavenly  mercy^  and  to  enkindle 
lan  souls  the  light  of  immwt<tl  hope ;  speaking  to  their 
•men,  in  the  njime  of  God,  not  to  gain  '*  dominion  over 
aith,"  but  to  be  "liolpers  of  tlieir  joy,"  not  with  austere 
rrogjuit  dogmatism,  l)ut  giving  "a  reason  for  the  hope 
in  them,  witli  meekness  and  fear  " — tliat  gentleness  of 
flfection  toward  men,  tliat  deep-felt  reverence  toward  God, 
become  an  office  at  once  so  benevolent  and  so  sacred, 
at  holier  ambition  than  to  be  tlius  an  ambassador  for 
!  Higlier  than  all  earthly  dignities,  purer  than  all 
f  joy,  is  the  aspiration  after  the  true  ideal  of  the  Chris- 
linister — portrayed,  as  it  has  been,  by  no  coimnon  hand, 
orthy  to  live  always  in  memory :  ''  He  had  eyes  lifted  up 
ven,  the  best  of  books  in  his  hand,  the  law  of  tnith  was 
n  upon  his  lips,  the  world  was  behind  his  back ;  he  stood 
ic  pleaded  with  men,  and  a  crown  of  gold  did  hangover 
ad." 
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AllTlCLE  III. 

OUR  DOMESTIC  MISSIONS— THE  TRUE  THEORY  OP 
THEIR  CONDUCT  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

"The  history  of  the  Olmrch  is  the  history  of  missions."  Ai 
a  Divine  organization,  tlie  Church  i.s  not  subjected  to  contin- 
gent hiws  or  fortuitous  relations.  It  is  not  a  product  of  human 
nature,  a  spontaneous  fruit  of  man's  moral  sensibilities,  but  the 
creature  of  God,  foimded  upon  the  intiirposition  of  Christ  It 
is  under  a  rcvoalod  economy  of  specific  oldigations  and  legiti- 
mate agencies.  It  is  continued  and  develoi)ed  l>y  conetantlj 
recurring  eifusions  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  the  cx^xxsitor  of  tlM 
mercy  of  (lod,  as  disclosed  in  the  6i)eci€'il  intervention  of  the 
Messiah.  Tlie  Church  is  then  Divine  in  its  origin,  in  its  laws, 
and  in  its  devel(>])ment.  It  involves  in  its  existence  the 
element  of  missions,  for  it  is  a  gift  to  man,  conceived  in  heaven 
and  brought  tt)  eartli  in  the  mission  of  Christ. 

This  element  <if  missions  is  not  restricted  to  the  personal 
agency  of  II im  who  ''went  about  doing  goinl,"  but  enters  as 
an  organic  law  into  the  constitution  of  the  Church.     We  can 
conceive  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  established  by  means  inde- 
pendent of  the  intellectual  and  moral  endowments  of  man,  and 
no  subordinate  agents  i»m]>loyi*d  for  its  continuance  and  growth 
— a   Church   brought    into   (existence   by   Divine   power  and 
grace,  and  enlarged  by  din'ct  connnunications  of  spiritual  lite, 
and  no  inferior  instnunents  })nt  in   commission.     But  here  we 
are  limited  to  the  charter  of  the  Churcli,  and  can  detennine 
nothing  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  ])ut  by  Ilis  Wortl. 
'*  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  facts,"  and  all  inquiries  touching 
these  iacts  nnist  ]>roci^ed,  not  \\\H)^\  assumed  hypothesis,  Imt 
upon  the  declarations  of  the  liible.     liecurring  then  to  Reve- 
lation, we  find  that  the  early  planting  and  training  of  tli« 
Christian  Church,  under  its  spiritual  Head,  was  by  agencies,  1>7 
the  use  of  means  analogous  to  the  laws  of  nature.     Tlie  ravfr 
ticjil  body  of  Christ  is  com]M)6ed  of  active  mendiers,  who® 
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.cknowledgcil  vocation  is  that  of  service.  Tlie  iirst  conception 
►f  the  Church  is  that  of  union,  and  union  involves  rehition. 
Old  relation  implies  dutj'.  A  prescribed  ritual  demands  lahor. 
rhe  administration  of  the  Sacraments  requires  an  othcer,  who 
hall  make  these  ordinances  the  channels  of  spiritual  good. 
He  commission  of  Christ  to  his  ministers  imposes  labor — "Go 
•e,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
if  tlie  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching 
hem  to  obsctrve  all  things  whatsoevi*r  I  have  connnanded  you." 
Proofs  are  accessible  from  eveiy  ]mrt  of  the  Bil)le  evincing 
he  truth,  that  the  Church  is  now  maintained  l)y  the  employ- 
nent  of  its  members  as  free  and  active  servants  in  their 
ICaster^s  kingdom.  The  laws  which  determine  the  nature  and  ' 
iompass  of  the  service  demanded,  arc  in  perfect  harmony  with 
he  great  jnirposes  of  this  kingdom.  If  God  designs  the  ex- 
lension  of  his  Church,  then  the  labors  of  his  people  nnist  tend 
»  that  result.  If  it  is  His  will  to  make  manifest  the  glory  of 
lis  salvation  to  all  nations,  then  nnist  his  servant.^  direct 
heir  efforts  towards  the.  i>lantiiig  of  the  C'hurch  in  every  land. 
An  obedient  spirit  is  then  a  missionary  spirit;  and  the  active 
entice  uf  God's  people  is  missionary  labor.  The  promulgation 
>f  the  Gospel  to  evory  nation  is  n(»t  an  appendix  to  an  other- 
rise  complete  system  of  iluty,  but  enters,  as  a  vital  element, 
ato  the  nature  find  i)uri)oscs  of  the  Church,  and  indicates  the 
emper  of  our  subjection  to  the  law  of  Christ.  The  Church 
ailitaut  is  essentially  a  missionary  organization,  and  the  "spirit 
>f  missions"  is  a  fundamental  law  (»f  lu'r  existence.  It  is  that 
■ecuperativo  strength  with  which  she  is  endowed,  and  without 
wrhicli  she  would  s^n  die  from  exhaustion.  Her  life  is  main- 
tained bv  a  missionarv  stru«jc^le.  Her  soldiers  are  enlisted  for 
b11  time,  and  as  they  j>ass  from  the  battle-lield,  others  must 
take  their  places.  Her  recruits  are  from  the  ranks  of  her 
enemies,  and  must  be  subdued  and  trained  for  the  field  before 
ier  veterans  die.  Success  is  here  the  condition  of  existence, 
antlit  must  ever  be  "victory  or  death."'  Then  the  Christian 
must  cherish  the  missionary  spirit  as  a  ])art  of  his  renewed 
i^tiire,  as  necessary  to  his  spiritual  life,  luid  as  harmonizing 
riHi  the  increased  vitality  of  his  social  affections. 
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So  far  as  oLligation  and  dnty  arc  concerned,  no  distinction 
should  he  made  hetween  Foreii]:n  and  Domestic  Misfiions.  The 
whole  iield,  which  is  the  world,  is  conteni])lated  as  a  unit  in 
the  commission  of  Christ.  Tliongh  the  Apof^tlcs  should  first  go 
"to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel/'  yet,  under  the  Spirit^ 
they  are  soon  distrihutod  amonp:  the  Gentiles.  To  whom  sliflll 
the  Gospel  he  i>roached,  finds  its  solution  in  the  clearly  revealed 
truth,  that  Gud  has  a  chosen  peo{)le  of  every  nation  and  tongue, 
and  these  are  to  l)e  recalled  to  ohedience  in  Christ  ])V  theniin- 
istrv  of  the  Word.  The  elect  of  God  are  not  restricted  to 
(»ne  nati(m  or  confined  to  ( -hristian  lands,  hut  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  earth.  If  there  he  a  chosen  seed  in  CliinA, 
there  the  Gospel  nuist  he  preached;  and  the  paucity  of  tlic 
numher  cannot  make  void  the  ohligation  to  8en<l  the  Qoepcl 
there.  To  concentrate  the  enerjjries  of  the  ('hureh  upon  tem- 
tories  already  occupied,  violates  this  patent  truth.  Christianity 
is  for  all  ])eo])U*,  and  we  hrinir  the  (iospel  in  antagonism  with 
the  mission  of  (^lirist  when  wc  restrict  the  lahors  of  the  Church 
to  the  so-called  '*  heathen  at  home.""  The  hypothesis  tliat  we 
must  reaj)  the  nn)st  alnmdant  harvests  from  fields  brought  into 
])artial  tillai^e  hefoi'c  wc  seek  tlie  iorests,  i«]:nores  the  breadth 
of  the  conunission,  the  (*t>mp:iss  (»f  the  (Tospel,  and  the  extent 
of  (iod's  election.  Missions  abroad  aiul  missiims  at  home  arc 
under  the  same  Divine  recoi^nition,  imj)ose  the  same oblifjatiou, 
and  are  eciually  im])erative  in  the  duties  they  iii»ply.  The  dis- 
tinction made  is  oiilv  a  matter  of  convenience. 

The  earlv  historv  of  the  PresbvtiM'ian  Church  in  thisc^untn' 
is  the  historv  <»f  a  Missionarv  Church,  seekiuij:  its  freedom  iu  the 
wilderness.     The  Protestant  ('hurches  of  Europe  were  released 
from  the  liomisli  hierarchv  by  a  combination  of  moral  and 
civil   power.     The  ])re-existin;^   union  of  Church  and  State, 
under  the]^)pe  of  liome,  was  the  antecedent  cause  of  all  sub- 
seipient  extensions  of  civil  p<>wer  within  the  limits  of  Chribfs 
kingdom.      Every    reformation    then    jiroceeded    under  the 
'*  powers  that  be,"'  and  was  held  a  legitimate  matter  for  le^ 
hition.     This  unii^n  was  not  the  offshoot  of  Protestantism,  but 
the  product  (.>f  Itomanism.     The;  reformation  in  England  and 
Scotland  had  to  struggle,  not  only  agaijist  the  liomish  dogmas, 
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Dflt  a  persecuting  government,  which  at  times  labored 
iah  a  State-Church  of  uniform  faith  and  ritual,  and  at 
aes  strove  to  restore  the  Papal  authority.  Tlie  history 
»tuart  line  of  kings  on  the  throne  of  England  is  the 
rf  a  faithless  race,  false  to  many  solemn  pledges  given 
le  advancing  footsteps  of  freedom,  and  opposed  to 
institutional  right  in  collision  with  arbitrary  power, 
[lis  line  of  kings  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  planted 
Ids  of  America.  It  was  a  Missionary  Church,  carrying 
pel  to  a  wilderness  land,  that  they  might  enjoy  its 
58  in  untrannnelled  freedom.     Tlieir  first  struggles 

mere  existence,  but  soon  we  iind  them  engaged  in  tlie 
jy  work,  rendering  aid  to  feeble  associations,  and 
ling  new  congregations.  In  the  year  1707,  about  two 
ter  the  formation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
recommended  to  every  minister  of  the  Presbytery  to 
leighboring  desolate  places  where  a  minister  is  wanted, 
ortunity  of  doing  good  oflFers."  Tlius,  almost  sinml- 
y  with  its  existence,  the  vitality  of  the  Presbytery  is 
d  in  missionary  labor.  Appeals  were  made  to  Pro- 
Jliurches  across  the  waters  for  ministers  and  means,  to 

infant  congregations,  and  these  appeals  were  renewed 
le  to  time.  But  pending  the  response  from  the  mother 
,  there  was  no  remission  of  elibrt  at  home, 
ynod  of  Philadelphia  was  formed  in  1717,  and  one  of 
,  acts  of  the  body  was  the  initiation  of  a  fund  for 
3nce.  Tlie  proposition  was  made  and  adopted:  "Tliat 
nister  contribute  something  to  the  raising  of  a  fund  for 
ses,  and   that  they   do  use   their  interest  with  their 

on  proper  occasions,  to  contribute  something  to  the 
rpose."  This  fund  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
n  aiding  feeble  churches,  in  building  houses  of  worship, 
ning  the  ministrv,  and  also  in  rendering  assistance  to 
)ws  of  their  deceased  brethren  who  were  in  indigent 
bances.  In  1710  congregations  are  enjoined  to  make 
K>llections  in  behalf  of  this  fund,  and  the  first  recorded 
inient  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Presbyterian 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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From  tills  period  the  tiiiul  thus  inaugurated  assumes  a  bj»- 
teniatic  form  and  permanent  exit^tence  iu  the  Church.  The 
Synod  of  Phihideljiliia,  as  thu  hii^hest  ecclesiastical  court,  con* 
tinued  to  foster  Domestic  Mijssioiis.  There  was  no  manifest 
abatement  of  interest  during  tlu?  painful  division  of  the  Synod, 
from  1742  to  175S.  Tpon  the  union  of  the  two  parties,  under 
the  name  of  the  "  United  Synod  of  niiladelphia  and  Kew 
York,"  the  work  of  missions  sc*cui"ed  the  earliest  attention  of 
the  l)o<lv. 

The  General  Assi'inbly  <>f  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
formed  in  17SJ).     It  was  e«>mpo»i'd  of  men  who  liad  heeu 
trained  in  an  active  C^hristianitv.    They  had  seen  the  Church 
struggling  ui>ward  under  manifc^ld  obstacles,  and  were  them- 
selves co-lalxirei's  with  these  feeble  congregations*     Partners 
in  toil,  they  were  now  reaping  some  of  the  fruits  oi  their  earlj 
]»lanting,  but  with  no  ccssjiticni  <if  effort,     "^niis  Assembly  was 
now  the  Supreme  (.-(MM't  <»t'  the  ('hurch,  and  exercised  a  sui>er- 
vision  over  the  wlu»le  iield  <»1*  missi<»ns.     AVith  a  wise  foresight, 
they  sent  forth  missionaries,  under  reirular  coinmisyioiis,  to  the 
frontier  sc^ttlements.     Tlie  lields  to  be  cultivated  were  desig- 
nated in  the  written  ecunmissions  granted,  and  missionaries 
were  compeiisiited  uecvu'ding  to  tlie  amount  <»f  work  peiiorined. 
In  1S(»2,  the  Asseml»ly  appointed  a  "Committee  of  Missions," 
clotlied  witli  amj»le  ptiwi*rs.     In  lsl«;  this  (k>mmittee  was  en- 
larged and  remo(lelle(l   under  the  title,  ''J>oard  of  ^Nfissions," 
acting  under,  and  amenable  to,  tlie  authority  of  the  Assembly. 
In  1827  the  Board  was  authorized  to  appoint  an  Executive 
Committee  as  a  sub-agent. 

The  mode  of  expanding  the  (/hurch  in  its  earlier  history  in 
this  country,  assumed  dillerent  phases  according  to  attendant 
circumstances.  From  17o7  to  1722,  aid  was  rendered  to  feeble 
churches,  or  rather  to  the  j>astors  of  feeble  churches;  but  when 
any  conii:retcation  attained  sulHcient  strem^th  to  maintain  the 
ministrv  of  the  Word,  then  further  assistance  was  withheld. 
Prior  to  1722  tlie  svstem  of  itiiieratin*'  labors  had  not  been 
introduced,  and  no  evangelists  seem  to  have  been  employed, 
liut  in  this  year  we  find  missionaries  sent  to  destitutii  places 
and  frontier  settlements.    These   missionaries  wei-e  pastors, 
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taken  from  their  respective  charges,  for  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
without  a  di«sohition  of  the  pastoral  relation.  Tlic  paucity  of 
ministers  and  scarcity  of  fuudi5,  rcndei-ed  the  employment  of 
evangelistiS  in  large  numbers  impossible,  and  their  support 
onerous.  The  salaries  of  i)astoi*8  were  often  inadetpiate,  but 
their  witlidrawal  for  brief  periods  of  time  for  missionary  labor 
involved  no  reduction  of  their  salaries,  and  tlie  compensation 
given,  whilst  itinerating  under  the  appointment  of  the  Assem- 
bly, was  so  much  added  to  their  annual  income.  Tims  funds 
fsontrilmted  to  Domestic  Missions  retunied  to  feeble  churches 
which  relinquished  a  part  of  the  ministerial  services  of  their 
pastors. 

Tlie  itinerating  system  thus  grafted  into  the  missionary  ope- 
rations of  the  Church  continued  in  full  force,  under  slight 
modiiications,  from  1722  to  1825,  when  the  Assembly  imparted 
a  new  feature  to  the  Board  of  Missions.  Hitherto  aid  had 
been  rendered  only  to  evangelists  or  to  pastors  who  for  the 
time  were  doing  the  work  of  evangelists;  but  now  assistance 
is  to  bo  given  to  pastors  as  such.  Tlie  Assembly  resolved: 
"That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Board  to  ai)propriate  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  funds  to  the  location  of  j»astors  in 
those  destitute  parts  of  the  Church  where,  from  the  character 
of  the  population,  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  ])ermaiient  establish- 
ment, and  where  the  pastor  can,  in  the  mean  time,  receive  the 
chief  part  of  his  supi)ort."  This  resolution  of  the  Assembly 
produced  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  entrusted 
to  the  Board,  and  feeble  churches  now  received  that  aid  which 
their  weakness  demanded.  Itineracy  now  languished  and 
nearly  ceased  to  be  known.  The  Board  gave  more  attention 
to  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of  existing  churches  than  to 
the  exploration  of  new  districts  and  territories.  Cognizance 
was  taken  of  tliis  defect  in  the  Assembly  of  1S30,  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  '^Tliis  Assembly  recognizes  the  great  im- 
portance of  itinerant  missionary  labors  among  the  more 
destitute  districts  and  newly  settled  i>arts  of  our  country,  and 
would  urge  its  necessity,  not  only  upon  the  employed  mission- 
ariea  of  the  Board,  but  also  upon  pastors,  who,  by  an  annual 
missionary  tour  of  this  character,  might  render  equal  benefit  to 
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themselves,  their  churclies  and  the  Church  at  large."  Hio 
churclios  are  urged  to  release  their  pastorg  for  short  periods  of 
time  each  year,  that  they  may  i)erl'oriii  this  itinerating  work. 
Tlie  same  recomniendation  is  re-affirmed  in  several  subsequent 
meetings  of  the  Ast^em])ly. 

Another  feature  in  the  history  of  missions,  as  associated  with 
the  earlier  expansion  of  the  Preshy  terian  Church  in  America, 
is  the  authority  claimed  bv  the  hi<cher  cf)urts  of  the  Clmrdi 
over  pastors  during  the  continuance  of  their  pastorate.  The 
first  rresbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia,  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  an  injunction  upon  any 
l)a8tor,  and  send  him  forth  to  do  missionaiy  service.  The 
consent  of  either  party  to  the  pastoral  relation  seems  never  to 
have  been  sought.  In  illustration  of  the  exercise  of  such 
authority,  lie  v.  Messrs.  Kirkpatrick,  ]\[cANrhorter  and  Latta, 
of  the  Presbyteries  of  Plnladeli)hia  and  Xew  Hrunswick,  were 
appointed  in  ili)\K  by  tlie  Synod  of  Phihidelphia  and  2sew 
York,  to  visit  Virginia,  and  the  Sabbaths  they  are  to  preach  iu 
this  distant  colony  an*  designated,  lost  there  should  be  a 
failure.  Tlie  Presbyteries  of  which  these  ministers  were 
members,  are  enjoined  *^  to  take  care  that  these  gentlemen  fulfil 
their  ai)pointments,  and  lU'itlier  ])rescribe  nor  allow  their  em- 
ployment in  our  bounds,  so  as  to  disapprdnt  this  our  good 
intention."  Similar  ajipointuients  were  made  by  the  Synod  in 
1770. 

The  same  i)owerri  were  exorcised  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Pastors  were  a})i»ointod  to  missionary  service,  and  no  contro- 
versy touching  this  right  seems  to  have  arisen  between  this 
highest  court  and  the  inferior  judicatories  of  the  Church. 
Had  the  right  been  (piostinned,  then  the  deliverances  of  the 
Assembly  in  defence  of  the  claim  would  have  defined  the 
power  exercised  in  distinct  outline.  The  importance  of  mis- 
sionary work  was  acknowledged,  and  the  Assembly  challenged 
the  right  as  exclusively  api»ortaining  to  this  body,  and  to  be 
exercised  l)y  the  lower  judicatories  only  by  express  perniitision. 
In  1791,  the  Synod  of  the  ('arolinas  obtained  permission  by 
special  enactment,  ''to  manage  the  matter  of  sending  mission- 
aries to  places  destitute  of  the  Gospel  and  its  ordinauceBi  as 
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may  a|)i)car  to  that  Synod  most  coiulucive  to  the  interests  of 
religion  in  their  hounds."  The  reasons  assij^ncd  for  snch  con- 
cession are,  "tlie  distance  of  the  Carolinas  from  the  seat  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  tlie  peculiar  state  of  the  currency  of 
North  Carolina." 

The  work  of  Domestic  Missions  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 

I.' 

18  now  managed  by  a  Board  elected  by,  and  amenable  to,  the 
General  Assembly.  Tliis  Board  consists  of  sixty  ministers  and 
thirty-six  laymen,  fifteen  ministers  and  nine  laymen,  going 
ont  of  office  every  year,  the  same  number  being  annually 
elected.  The  authority  conferred  upon  the  Board  is  ample  for 
the  work  entrusted,  and  independent  of  all  l^resbyterial 
power.  Tlieir  decisions  within  their  legitimate  sphere  are 
tinal,  and  Presbyteries  are  never  referred  to  but  as  advisory 
conrts.  llie  general  i)rinciples  upon  which  the  work  of 
missions  in  the  home  field  are  conducted  are  the  fuUowinir: 
"Ist.  It  is  a  missionary  work.  2d.  Tlie  funds  contributed  for 
it  are  missionary  funds.  3rd.  The  men  employed  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  are,  in  their  iields,  missionary  men.  4th.  All  the 
churches  and  fields,  aided  and  supplied,  are  missionary  churches 
and  fields.  5th.  The  funds  supplied  are  funds  for  temporary 
assistance,  and  not  for  entire  nor  pernument  su]»i»ort.  The 
people  aided  are  to  help  themsc^lyes,  be  it  ever  so  little,  from 
the  beginning,  aiul  to  go  <»n  to  inde])endence.  fJth.  The  grand 
end  and  aim  of  the  Assend.)lv  is  to  (establish  self-sustainimr 
clinrches  and  fields,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  possilile,  and  so  to 
increase  the  solid  material  and  ])ower  of  the  Church,  and  ac- 
cumulate strength  to  go  on  expanding.  Tth.  Ministers  and 
means  arc  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance and  promise  of  diflerent  fields,  and  in  view  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  whole  field,  that  there  may  be  equality  and  no 
partiality.  Stli.  Tlie  Assembly  conducts  the  work  through  a 
Committee  or  Board,  respouteible  to  itself  alone.  Otli.  Xo 
debt  to  be  incurred  in  carrying  forward  the  missionary  work.'' 
Tlie  relations  of  the  Board  to  the  several  Presbyteries  are  set 
forth  in  various  enactments  of  the  Assend)ly.  In  the  disburse- 
ment  of  funds,  the  Board  is  *'to  pay  great  respect  to  the 
advice  of  Presbyteries,  touching  missionaries  laboring  within 
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their  boimds,  yet,  in  tlic  distribution  of  its  funds,  the  action  rf 
the  Board  must  he  controlled  hy  the  state  of  itn  treasury  and 
the  rehitive  iinpoi'tunce  of  the  various  missionary  fields  under 
it^i  care."  The  Hoard  has  absolute  i>ower,  under  the  Assembly, 
to  exercise  their  own  '*  sound  discretion  upon  the  expediency 
or  inexpediency  of  appointin<r,  or  withholding  an  appointment, 
from  any  a]>plicant;"  and  tliis  authority  is  not  restricted  by  the 
powei*s  or  rights  of  any  inferior  court. 

AVe  ])roj)ose  to  examine  very  briefly  the  scheme  of  Domertic 
Missi<»ns  as  now  sancticnied  bv  the  Cxeneral  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Tin's  is  a  le^^itimatc  inquiry.  The  obli- 
gation to  <i:ive  the  Gospel  to  the  feeble  and  the  destitute  is  not 
abrogjited  or  infriiiicetl  by  a  chan^  in  the  mode  of  discharging 
the  dnty.  AVhcn  a  Divine  law  prescrib(»8  a  work  to  be  done, 
bnt  does  not  deline  the  precise  mode,  then  the  details  whieh 
ai»i)ertaiu  to  the  mode  of  its  ])erformance  fall  under  the  law  of 
ex])ediencv.  The  work  of  missions  is  imperative,  the  agents 
and  the  instruments  are  defined,  but  minute  details  which 
belouiir  to  the  manner  are  referred  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Church. 
AW  nuiy  seareli  out  the  best  mo<le  of  dissemimitinfi:  the  Gospel 
without  contravenint:;  the  (^blit^ation  implied.  This  inquiry, 
howi»ver,  nnist  ])roeeed  under  some  restrictions.  Xo  investi- 
gation mu>t  brin^  in  question  any  one  element  which  enters 
into  the  idea  of  the  Church,  as  a  Divine  organization,  or 
inqjugn,  by  the  most  distant  inq)licatioii,  the  instrumental 
ai^ency  of  juan.  The  ol)liL^atiou  to  i^ive  the  Gj)spel  to  the  poor 
is  conq>lete  and  <listinctly  revealed,  and  falls  into  the  categ^ory 
of  a  fore<^one  conclusion   the  moment  the  Hible  is  ackiiow- 

ledj'ed  as  Divine. 

...  • 

Domestic  Missions  mav  be  mana«xed  solelv  bv  the  General 

Assembly,  or  entrusted  entirely  to  the  indei)endent  action  of 

the  several  Presbyteries,  or  there  may  be  a  cond)ination  of  the 

two  aijrencies. 

Wlu»n  the  General  Assembly  takes  authoritative  control  of 

the  whole  domestic  iield,  then   Presbyteries  can  be  employed 

only  as  advisory  councils,  suirirestiiii'  the  churches  and  fields 

requirins^  aid,  and  testifyin«r  to  the  qualiiications  of  ministers 

who  may  be  emi)loyed.    Tlieir  powers  ai*e  not  enlarged  by 
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becoming  auxiliary  to  tlie  Board,  the  agent  of  the  Ajisembly ; 
but  this  relation,  when  constituted,  is  no  more  than  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  agent,  and  of  the  obligation  to  subordinate  co- 
operation. 

Under  the  second  scheme,  the  work  of  Domestic  Missions 
would  be  wholly  remitted  to  the  indei)endout  action  of  the 
several  Presbyteries.  Conceit  of  action  under  this  plan  could 
not  be  Imd.  There  nmst  be  a  central  a^rencv  as  a  balance 
"wheel  in  tlie  uiachinerj'^ — a  common  medium  of  intercourse, 
through  which  the  funds  of  the  stronger  Presbyteries  may  flow 
to  the  weaker.  A  central  agency  may  attain  wisdom  in 
method  and  vigor  in  action,  from  a  wide  observation  and  ex- 
tended experience.  It  may  be  used  as  <i  ,stiunihis  to  all  the 
parta  in  a  legitimate  competition,  gathering  information  from 
an  expanded  Held,  and  making  it  accessible  to  all.  This 
central  agency  should  be  a  medium  of  exchange.  Strong 
Presbyteries,  whose  means  exceed  their  own  pressing  wants, 
require  for  their  growth  fields  which  sliall  make  heavy  drafts 
upon  their  active  virtues.  Feeble  Presbyteries  have  a  claim, 
founded  in  right,  upon  tlie  benevolence  of  the  strong.  Here 
there  is  an  interchange  of  good  between  the  benefactor  and 
beueficiary.  We  would  reject,  then,  the  scheme  of  Presby- 
terial  action  absolutely  independent  of  a  central  agency. 

The  true  theory  of  conductiiig  Domestic  Missions,  we  submit, 
IB  to  place  the  management  of  the  work  primarily  under 
Presbyterial  control,  with  the  benelit  of  a  receiving  and  dis- 
tributing central  agency,  employed  only  in  maintaining  a  pecu- 
niary equilibrium.  ]>y  this  scheme  each  Presbytery  takes 
charge  of  the  Held  embraced  within  its  l)oundaries,  searches 
out  its  waste  places,  ascertains  favorable  locations  for  mission 
stations  and  Church  organizations,  raises  and  disburses  funds 
contributed  for  the  purpose,  and  gives  such  aid  to  feeble  con- 
gregations as  shall  stinnilate  to  eilbrt  in  erecting  houses  of 
worship  and  in  sustaining  the  niinistry  of  the  Word.  When 
there  is  an  excess  of  funds  beyond  the  local  wants  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, there  intervenes  a  central  agency  to  receive  such  excess 
and  distribute  the  same  under  the  general  laws  which  now 
govern  the  disbursements  of  the  Board.    Tliis  scheme  involves 
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no  collision  between  the  parties  acting  in  concert,  because  the 
sphere  of  each  is  distinct. 

Presbyterial  powers  are  amply  sufficient  for  tlio  8iicce«BfiiI 
prosecution  of  such  a  scheme.  All  the  parties  are  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Presbyteries — the  pastor,  the  evangelist, 
the  Church.  Tlie  candidate  for  the  ministry  is  examined  and 
licensed  by  this  Court,  and  by  it  is  ordained,  installed,  rcmored 
or  judged.  By  this  body  he  is  inducted  into  office,  and 
becomes  a  constituent  member.  This  court  mav  ordain  to  the 
office  of  an  evangelist  and  determine,  negatively  at  least,  the 
field  of  his  labors.  Tlie  work  of  missions  embraces  also 
pastors  and  churches,  and  these  are  under  the  authority  of  the 
Presbytery.  Here  resides  the  power  to  constitute  the  pastoral 
relation,  and  to  dissolve  it  ujion  the  violatir»n  of  its  published 
sti]mlations,  or  for  any  reason  deemed  sufficient.  Here  is  an 
inherent  constitutional  authority  which  bi^lomrs  to  no  other 
iudicatorv  of  the  (Jhnrcli.  The  Assemblv  has  not  these 
powers,  and  cann(»t  delegate  them  to  its  agent,  the  Board.  The 
arm  of  tlu»  J>oard  is  too  fee])le  to  reach  the  ends  here  contem- 
plated. Jt  is  a  crip)»led  ageney,  which  has  no  powers  of  legii- 
lati(»n  or  governuK'nt  beyond  the  intluenee  of  the  pecimiaij' 
aid  granted  or  withhelil.  It  is  inip(»tent  without  Presbyterial 
authoritv,  an<l  vet  it  is  not  subjected  to  this  authoritv. 

Tlie  preceding  remarks  logically  conduct  us  to  Presbyteries 
as  the  proper  agents  to  manage^  Domestic  Missions  within  their 
bounds;  but  the  decision  is  suspended,  not  so  much  upon 
organic  law,  as  upon  vit*ws  of  expediency. 

A  preliminary  in(|uirv  here  arises — If  the  i)owers  of  Presby- 
teries are  ample,  why  have  the  missions  of  the  home  lieldbeeii 
referred  to  the  (renunil  Assembly  f  To  one  cognizant  of  the 
connnon  elenu»nts  of  human  nature,  it  is  no  nuitter  of  surprise 
that  there  exists  so  strong  a  dusire  to  transfer  personal  respon- 
sibility. l\[en  love  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office,  hut 
if  these  could  be  separated  from  the  obligations  created  by  the 
office,  gladly  would  they  retain  the  place  with  its  benefits,  and 
relincpiish  the  res])onsibiIity  of  duties  imposed.  No  minister 
seeks  the  otHce  of  jni  ambassador  because  of  the  accounts- 
l)ility  attached  to  the  office.     Gratitude  for  salvation,  love  for 
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perishing  souls,  tlie  flow  of  a  heart  responding  to  a  Saviour's 
compassion,  may  prompt  a  herald  of  the  Cross  to  preach 
Christ;  but  who  would  assume  the  ministerial  garb  if  the  ends 
of  the  office  could  be  attained  without  its  responsibilities! 
Hence  the  facility  witli  which  Agents  are  brought  into  play. 
The  transfer  of  any  part  of  ofScial  duty  restricts  the  compass 
of  duty.  K  a  foreign  Agent  will  assume  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  UA,  we  acquiesce  in  the  assumption  because  it  releases 
fiom  such  duty.  Domestic  Missions  is  the  sole  charge  of  the 
Board,  whilst  it  is  only  a  collateral  work  of  the  Presbytery. 
Its  isolation  from  other  Presbyterial  duties  is  possible,  and 
when  thus  severed  and  eTitrusted  as  an  only  business  to  an  ab 
exira  agency,  it  is  ]>resumed  to  be  better  managed,  and  releases 
from  much  painful  toil  and  responsible  care.  Such  is  the 
latent  feeling  which  too  often  prompts  to  the  transfer.  It  is  a 
work  of  great  magnitude.  Feeble  churches  are  to  be  visited 
and  care<l  for;  destitute  places  are  to  be  sought  out  and  sup- 
plied with  the  minijstiy ;  mission  stations  are  to  be  cherished 
into  organized  cluirches;  funds  must  be  raise<l  and  disbursed; 
and  eacli  item  mentioned  involves  close  attention  to  minute 
details.  A  duty  so  cumplex  and  responsible  is  felt  to  be  a 
burden ;  and  hence,  we  repeat,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  Presbyteries  have  permitted  the  work  of  Domestic 
Mission  to  pass  under  the  sole  contr(»l  of  the  Board  as  the 
agent  of  the  Assembly. 

Missions  in  the  home  field  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  Presbytery.  Ifere  is  a  body  conversant 
witli  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  character  of  the  field  to  be 
occupied,  the  moral  training  and  religious  culture  of  the 
people; — a  body  fully  competent  to  decide  upon  the  wisdom  of 
granting  or  withholding  aid; — a  body  which  can  intelligently 
appreciate  the  liberality  of  a  feeble  Church  or  judiciously 
suspend  help  when  such  assistance  would  only  confinn  tlie  par- 
simony of  a  strong  Church.  Presbytery  knows  the  adverse 
influences  to  be  encountered,  and  the  fitness  of  tlie  pastor 
or  evangelist  for  the  specific  field  to  be  cultivated. 

It  may  be  alleged  as  a  counter  plea,  that  this  knowledge  is 
ATailable  to  the  Board  by  means  of  the  co-ordinate  action  of 
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the  FresbTtery  sdbmitting  the  infonnaiion  requiradk 
tnie  in  theorjr  only,  &b  a  link  in  an  ideal  ehain. 
embracing  minute  details,  cannoi  be  bo  exact  upon 
as  when  it  takes  cognizance  of  facta  by  direct  obBervaliottyi 
of  ftcta  which  lie  in  the  daily  experience  of  the  witaaMJ'^'ll 
miflsion  field  ia  a  complicated  aggregate  ci  many  ileiii% 
can  be  painted  only  in  its  more  prominent  featores.  A 
terial  Committee  may  give  a  gommaiy  of  their  judgmMrti^lNt 
no  account  they  can  render  will  embrace  all  that  ontwi  llfc 
the  basis  of  these  judgments.  But  snppose  the  final  deflUiil 
of  Presbytery  are  regarded  as  a  sofficiently  broad  fbmdalifli 
for  the  action  of  the  Board;  then  should  not  these  final  ito- 
dons  autboritatiyely  govern  the  operations  of  this  Boadf '  IT 
the  Fresbyterjr  is  released  in  some  degree  from  the  respflMJ" 
bility  of  missions  in  the  home  field,  then  there  will  gftnuiJjy 
be  less  fidelity  in  gathering  the  information  required,  nd 
transmitting  it  in  sufficiently  minute  detail  for  wise  adioB. 
Release  a  body  from  the  obligation  of  direct  accountabilitjH- 
which  is  done  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  agency-HMl 
that  body  will  be  less  circumspect  in  their  recommendation  cf 
any  feeble  church  or  missionary  asking  aid.  No  Board  located 
in  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  though  it  may  be  encumbend 
with  many  subordinate  committees  in  every  part  of  the  field 
as  so  many  antenncte^  can  be  in  familiar  and  intelligent  corns* 
pondence  with  every  part  of  the  mission  field;  and  the  lade  of 
the  informatipn  thus  to  be  obtained  cannot  be  supplied  by  die 
written  deposition  or  formal  recommendation  of  the  Pres- 
bytery. 

The  Board  cannot  exert  a  power  equal  to  thai  of  the  sevetal 
Presbyteries.  The  supervision  of  Domestic  Missions  demands 
of  the  agent  or  body  in  charge,  a  knowledge  of  the  field.  Hi 
population,  its  resources,  its  susceptibility  of  tillage ;  and  liiiB 
knowledge  cannot  be  attained  by  the  Board.  In  planting  and 
cultivating  the  soil,  labor  is  modified  by  the  seasons  and  Ike 
character  of  the  ground  tilled.  So  the  accidental  iilimaulw 
istics  of  missions  are  often  modified,  and  these  modificatJone-ef 
labor  must  be  submitted  solely  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
where  there  is  no  local  body  present.    Emergencies 
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under  irregularly  recurring  vicissitudes,  which  cannot  be  pr(> 
vided  for  by  a  distant  body.  The  multiplied  branches  of  the 
Cfhurch,  the  diverse  character  of  die  people,  the  sparseness  of 
the  population,  the  continued  emigration  to  the  West,  are 
fimitfol  sources  of  cliange  affecting  the  condition  of  churches 
and  mission  stations.  If  a  central  Board  could  confer  adequate 
powers  on  local  conmiittees,  tlien  the  missionary  work  might 
proceed  with  more  vigor;  but  the  transference  of  such  powers 
would  vacate  the  exercise  of  the  authority  now  conferred  upon 
the  Board.  It  would  still,  however,  be  only  a  lame  remedy  for 
many  pressing  evils. 

.  In  1845  the  General  Assembly  attempted  to  remedy  the 
evilfl  arising  out  of  the  distance  of  the  Board  from  the  several 
parts  of  die  field  to  be  occupied.  This  was  by  the  appoint-' 
ment  of  a  Subordinate  Executive  Coumiittee,  located  in  Louis- 
ville. This  Committee  is  amenable  to  the  Board  in  the  sense 
of  subjection  to  its  authority.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  Executive  Committee  to  be  located  in  New 
Orleans.  These  are  but  feeble  contrivances  to  meet  wants 
which  die  Board  caimot  relieve,  and  their  success  can  only  be 
partiaL  The  remedy  lies  in  the  remodelling  of  the  whole 
machinery.  The  Cliurch,  as  now  organized  in  her  courts, 
embraces  the  motive  }X)wer  required,  and  all  tlie  working  parts 
of  a  perfect  scheme.  Li  her  constitution  lie  the  means  of  her 
success,  and  her  activity  must  be  awakened  and  stimulated  by 
the  elements  of  her  own  being. 

The  evils  of  a  central  agency  managing  the  whole  work  of 
Domestic  Missions  was  felt  by  the  Assembly  in  1791,  when 
they  waived  their  assumed  rights,  and  permitted  the  Synod  of 
the  Oarolinas  to  conduct  missions  within  their  own  bounds. 
Distance  was  a  formidable  obstacle  then,  and  an  arterial 
aystem  of  railroads  has  almost  annihilated  distance;  but  our 
population  has  multiplied  since  tlien  six-fold,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  waste  territory  is  progressing  every  day.  Can  the 
Board,  with  all  the  facilities  of  railroads,  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  Clmrch  and  the  progress  of  population?    Kapid 
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GommmnicatioQ  is  not  a  snbstitiite  for  local  kiiowledlg»'«ii* 
direct  personal  superviBion.  The  Board  i&  a  noble  agencj 
common  medinm  between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  but  it  ii 
feeble  scheme  when  it  holds  in  abeyance  the  more  inteHigMl 
action  of  the  Presbytery.  The  Assembly  Tirtaally  aciDMn^l 
lodged  this  in  the  following  resolution  adopted  in  IMS:  ^^IkMr 
it  behoves  our  several  Presbyteries  to  take  a  careful  surveyif. 
the  territory  within  their  respective  bounds,  inquire  wbetibsii 
the  population  residing  there  isfally  supplied  with  tfaeovfr; 
nances  of  the  Oospel  and  in  habitual  attendance  on  ft^. 
worship  of  Ood,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  their  wisdim; 
may  suggest,  to  establish  at  all  proper  points  the  preaching  sfe 
the  Word  and  the  ordinances  of  Ood's  house."  This  reem- 
mendation  was  renewed  in  1854.  'i^* 

The  success  of  missions,  under  Divine  grace,  must  depsni; 
upon  the  distinctness  with  which  the  duty  is  apprehended,aai 
the  depth  and  compass  of  the  interest  awakened.  The  mA 
must  hang,  not  upon  emotion  alone  or  upon  a  simple  abstract' 
sense  of  duty,  but  upon  a  combination  of  the  two — emotioii 
prompting  to  obedience  and  duty  clearly  recognized  in  its 
Divine  obligation.  The  prevalence  of  these  two  instrumenlil 
forces  will  determine  the  success  of  missions.  Under  theie 
motives,  the  dii^ciples  of  Christ  must  move  in  concert,  and 
each  must  be  ready  to  take  the  van.  But  they  will  not  so 
readily  respond  to  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  A  foreign  Agent 
is  known  to  them  only  by  report.  Whom  will  they  follow  I 
Their  own  pastors,  given  them  by  God  as  leaders  of  tlie  people. 
These  pastors  are  agents  for  missions  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
and  they  can  by  authority  speak  to  the  churches  that  they 
move  forward.  Pastors  have  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
and  command  their  confidence.  It  is  no  privilege  then  to  hare 
an  agent  present,  a  stranger  to  the  Church,  to  conduct  that 
part  of  public  worship  which  consists  in  contributionB  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  pastor's  duty,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  brings  good  to  himself  and  to  his  pecqile» 
Entrust  the  disbursement  of  funds  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Pres- 
bjrtery,  the  members  of  which  are  known  to  the  churcbsf 
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raced  in  its  bonnds,  and  more  confidence  is  inspired  in  the 
nous  application  of  such  funds  than  when  they  pass  to  a 
at  and  unknown  body.  We  do  insist,  that  no  agency  can 
pete  with  the  Presbytery  in  collecting  funds  for  benevo- 
»,  <v  command  the  same  confidence  in  their  right  disburse- 
L  Every  faithful  pastor  is  an  efficient  agent  in  his  charge, 
die  Presbytery  must  partake  more  largely  of  that  perma- 
home  influence  than  any  Board.  A  scheme  of  systematic 
iTolence  can  never  be  inaugurated  by  resolutions  of  the 
fmbly,  unless  pastors  and  Presbyteries  will  initiate  the 
c;  and  these  are  the  sources  of  influence  which  shall 
Een  the  energies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Here  are 
sre  compact  and  equal  to  their  limited  territories — powers 
ih  do  not  embrace  the  evil  of  "absenteeism,"  but  are 
ant  where  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  have  a  commanding 
ence  because  present,  and  recognized  as  Divine. 
ibor  generates  interest  in  that  upon  which  it  is  expended. 
ige  pastors  and  Presbyteries  actively  in  the  work  of 
lims  and  their  zeal  is  greatly  increased.  A  scheme  there- 
which  multiplies  this  kind  of  service  must  widen  its  own 
I  and  augment  its  success.  It  is  a  serious  evil  to  have  this 
c  transferred  to  a  foreign  power,  and  pastoral  and  Presby- 
1  service  made  but  an  incidental  attendant.  There  must 
he  home  influence  of  kind  offices,  the  direct  relation  of 
{factor  and  beneficiary  to  generate  a  profoimd  interest  in 
irork  of  missions. 

lurches,  too,  are  awakened  to  a  more  active  benevolence 
1  the  field  cultivated  is  under  their  observation,  and  they 
V  the  immediate  destination  of  the  funds  they  contribute. 
Nsomes  to  them  a  child  of  adoption,  and  they  watch  with 
•est  its  growth.  They  aid  directly  in  breaking  up  the 
w  ground,  in  sowing  the  seed,  in  watering  the  tender 
t,  and  the  hope  of  a  plentiful  harvest  invigorates  their 
The  presence  of  these  churches  in  the  field  of  missions 
prevent  mal-administration  from  neglect  or  want  of  firm- 
to  resist  unwise  importunity,  and  operate  as  a  check  upon 
I  congregations  that  would  not  hesitate  to  draw  money 
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firom  a  distance,  and  yet  would  not  be  free  to  plead  their  waaki 
ness  to  neighboring  churches  that  know  their  strength.  Ibo 
Board  has  complained  that  the  recommendationa  of  Prariij- 
teries  are  without  due  investigation,  and  are  pasaed  ratiher  ai 
matters  of  form.  Tliis  evil  will  always  accompany  the  preeeat 
system,  but  would  be  excluded  under  Presbyterial  oontroL 

The  scheme  of  missionary  labor  in  the  home  field,  which  W6 
propose,  has  been  indicated  hi  the  progress  of  our  remarks, 
and  we  only  give  the  following  synopsis: 

1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  each  Presbytery  to  take  charge  of 
the  territory  embraced  within  its  bounds. 

2.  To  search  out  the  waste  places  within  its  territory,  aBC6^ 
tain  favorable  locations  for  mission  stations,  cherish  feeble 
churches  by  pecuniary  aid,  and  disburse  funds  raised  for  thii 
purpose. 

3.  To  employ  one  or  more  missionaries  to  visit  vacant 
churches  and  mission  stations,  and  minister  the  Word  and 
receive  their  contributions  for  benevolence. 

4.  To  attend  to  the  work  of  Church  extension  as  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  Domestic  Missions. 

6.  To  correspond  with  licentiates  and  ministers  without 
charge,  and  brin^  them  in  contact  with  vacant  churches  and 
mission  stations. 

To  carry  into  execution  the  above  scheme,  Presbytery  must 
have  two  agents;  a  Committee  on  Domestic  Missions,  and  a 
Treasurer.  Botli  these  agents  should  present  annual  reportSi 
and  these  reports  should  be  published  for  the  information  of 
the  churches. 

The  above  scheme  of  missions  is  not  like  Berkely's  ideal 
theory,  a  purely  mental  conception,  but  has  been  in  successfnl 
operation,  in  one  Presbytery  at  least,  for  many  years.  Under 
this  scheme  seven  churches  have  been  organized  in  the  Pres- 
bytery alluded  to,  and  the  annual  contributions  have  exceeded 
by  tliree-fold  what  they  had  been  in  any  previous  history  of 
the  body.  Tliese  are  palpable  facts  wliich  prove  that  the  ma- 
chinery will  work. 

This  theory  of  missions  does  not  render  the  Board  a  uaeleflB 
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agency.    It  wonld  Btill  be  necesBary,  for  the  reason  previoiiBly 
aBBigned. 

To  this  whole  subject  we  ask  the  serious  attention  of  minis- 
tras  and  churches.  Let  not  all  investigation  be  waived  under 
the  plea,  that  old  paths  are  necessarily  right,  and  changes  are 
the  harbingers  of  evil. 


^■>»»t»i 


ARTICLE  IV. 

7%e  Idterary  Attractions  of  the  Bible;  or^  A  Plea  for  the 
Bible  Considered  as  a  Classic,  By  Le  Koy  J.  Halsey,  D.  D. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner,  1858. 

When  the  future  Macaulay  shall  arise  to  record  the  events, 
and  to  comment  upon  the  characteristics  of  this  age,  an  ample 
field  will  be  spread  out  before  him  for  the  display  of  his 
masterly  skill  in  grouping  together  all  the  points  of  interest, 
and  in  delineating  them  in  all  their  ever-varying  shades  and 
colorings.  He  will  have  to  tell  posterity  of  wonderful  dis- 
coveries in  art  and  science,  of  amazing  progress  of  mechanical 
skill,  and  of  tlie  imexampled  advance  which  men  have  made  in 
all  labor-saving  expedients ;  of  the  hitherto  fabulous  wonders  of 
steam  and  electricity,  already  become  every-day  realities ;  of 
the  architectural  glories  of  this  age,  still  modelled  after 
Grecian  forms,  yet  realized  in  their  actual  erections  with  a 
reduced  amount  of  labor  which  would  have  been  wholly  in- 
eonceivable  by  the  minds  of  ancient  architects.  But  not.these 
things  only.  The  literary  and  the  scientific  world  have  enlarged, 
beautified  and  elevated  their  enterprizes  in  this  age  far  beyond 
any  former  era.  Wisdom  has  thrown  wide  open  the  portals 
cf  her  temple,  and  thousands  among  classes  which  formerly 
w^re  wholly  excluded,  have  been  admitted  and  introduced  to  her 
treasures,  and  permitted  to  share  in  her  blessings.  The  Common 
School,  the  Academy,  and  the  College  halls,  with  their  free 
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lectnreBfor  all  who  will  attend,  are  now  crowded,  and 
librarieB  have  been  fonnded  for  the  nse  of  those  hitiierto  tedU 
access  to  the  ample  page  of  knowledge.  We  might  qpeeBffa 
marked  peculiarities  of  onr  age  many  other  matters  wliiolLiih 
equally  striking;  such  as  the  progress  of  missionary  openfldii^ 
not  only  unimpeded,  but  even  forwarded  by  Sepoy  mntmiesdii 
Chinese  revolutions,  with  the  vastly  extended  circalatiaiicf  At 
Word  of  Qod  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  die  incMn 
of  Gk)iBpel  light  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  aaoe  M 
of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  All  this  seems  to  be  the  fiiHl- 
ment  of  the  prophet's  declaration  that  ^^  many  shall  nm  to  mA 
fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased."  And  the  constat 
accelerated  motion,  which  seems  to  be  added  to  the  advanet  of 
aU  knowledge,  would  seem  to  favor  the  views  of  those  who  in 
looking  for  the  speedy  dawn  of  millennial  glory.  ] 

But  there  is  no  peculiarity  of  this  age  more  striking  Aia 
the  wonderful  productiveness  of  the  printing  press.    Hui  u 
emphatically  the  book-making  age.    The  printing  press,  even 
with  the  aid  of  steam,  can  scarcely  keep  pace,  however,  wiA 
the  productions  of  the  teeming  intellect  of  the  age.    It  can 
hardly  issue,  with    sufficient  rapidity,  the  books  that   are 
offered  to  its  machinery.     Every  mail  coach  and  steam  eir 
that  moves  upon  our  highways,  and  every  steamboat  that  tia- 
verses  the  broad  bosom  of  our  waters,  groans  with  the  weight 
of  books  seeking  readers,  whose  minds  are  to  be  instnicted  or 
poisoned  by  their  contents.    An  invalid  pastor  leaves  his 
flock  and  crosses  the  ocean  in  quest  of  health,  and  visits  the 
scenes  of  liistoric  interest  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  result  of 
his  journey ings  is  a  book  of  notes  and  reminiscences,  or  pen* 
cillings  by  the  way,  or  some  other  equally  taking  title,  which 
gives  him  fame  or  notoriety,  at  least  for  the  time.     A  anigle 
sermon  containing  great  thoughts  and  striking  truths,  which 
could  not  be  elaborated  in  the  space  of  time  assigned  to  its 
delivery,  is  called  for  in  order  to  be  published,  and  the  anthw 
embraces  the  opportunity  to  expand  it  into  a  volume.    A  verf 
popular  Divine  has  astonished  many  by  the  rapidity  wiUi 
which  he  has  issued  his  volumes  of  lectures  through  the  press. 
But  the  surprise  vanishes  when  we  learn  that  a  stenogAi^flier 
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takes  down  the  discourses  as  they  are  delivered,  and  an  amanu- 
ensis having  written  them  out  in  full,  they  are  made  ready  for 
the  press  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  preacher  becomes,  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  as  voluminous  an  author  as  the  old 
Divines  became  in  as  many  years.  A  set  of  gentlemen  invited 
to  lectnre  to  young  men,  have  their  lectures  published  in  a 
volume,  and  adorned  with  portraits  of  each  distinguished 
author ;  there  is  thus  formed  a  gallery  of  pictures  as  variable 
in  beauty  as  the  style  of  their  several  productions  is  in  point 
of  merit.  A  notorious  nmrder  is  committed,  and  forthwith  tlie 
press  is  set  to  work,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  there  is 
produced  a  respectable  volume  (in  size  at  least)  containing  the 
testimony,  the  pleadings,  the  last  speech  of  the  murderer,  and 
pictures  of  the  victim  and  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  it,  too, 
has  its  day  of  ephemeral  popularity,  and  then  dies  its  merited 
death.  Essays  are  often  published  in  a  weekly  journal  which 
the  worthy  essayist,  in  his  unsophisticated  mocjesty,  had  never 
dreamed  of  turning  into  a  book,  when  lo !  it  was  discovered  by 
friends,  in  whose  candor  lie  had  unbounded  confidence,  that 
these  essays  possessed  such  merit  as  entitled  them  to  a  better 
£ate  than  to  be  doomed  to  sink  into  oblivion;  so,  contrary 
to  his  own  judgment,  he  is  persuaded  to  collect  them  and 
pnblish  them  in  a  volume,  and  thus  he  ^^  awakes  some  morning 
and  finds  himself  (if  not  a  great  man)  an  author.'-  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Caird  prepared  a  sermon  for  the  merely  ordinary  services  of 
the  sanctuary, — a  good  sermon, — a  most  excellent  sermon, — ^but 
prepared,  so  far  as  appears,  with  no  sort  of  view  to  publication. 
But  the  Royal  Auditors,  in  their  Scottish  tour,  spending  the 
Sabbatli  in  the  vicinity,  visited  his  Church  to  unite  in  worshij) 
with  their  Presbyterian  subjects,  and  all  unused  to  such  close, 
pungent  and  spiritual  doctrine  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Establish- 
ment at  home,  they  are  struck  with  its  singular  excellence  in 
these  respects,  and  resolve  to  have  it  published.  So,  all  at  once 
Mr.  G.,  from  a  faithful,  laborious,  yet  comparatively  obscure 
pastor  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland,  becomes  a  world- 
renowned  author,  and  his  little  tract  is  circulated  and  read  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  with  eager  earnestness,  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  intensely  interested  readers.  The 
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great  popular  movementB  of  the  daj  which  agifiate  flia  ifUt 
eoimtry,  Buggest  to  some  lover  of  monej  and  nototial^' Al 
lucky  thought  that  the  eventB,  speeches,  sennoQa^  or  lAaftiAtf 
eonstituted  the  substance  of  the  moYement,  ought  ief'\lm^ft^^ 
served  in  book  form,  and  the  thing  is  done  on  Ae  h 
the  book  is  issued  steaming  hot  fix>m  the  press,  with 
mark  of  hasty  composition,  and  bad  taste,  and  in^ 
ment  It  is,  however,  a  book  and  the  compiler  ia  an 
Now,  it  is  a  fact  which  there  is  no  disputing,  tint  aaidlt  df 
this  vast  amount  of  production  there  is  a  very  great  ▼BfisQrifei 
point  of  merit.  It  is  not  all  trash — ^it  is  not  all  mental  pdnto  ' 
There  is  much  that  is  solid  and  nutritive.  While  we  lonS 
yellow-covered  literature,  full  of  mawkish  luiiiiliiiMiiiialUjUii 
dissembled  infidelity,  in  very  miserable  diction  and  a^la^^rf 
iu»iM0a97»,— enough  to  stamp  upon  the  age  a  stigma  of  rsfW 
bation ;  we  have  also  a  literature  enriched  by  the  great  Hbcfo^jbti 
of  the  great  s^uls  of  living  authors,  and  the  old  and  grant 
truths,  which  are  the  property  of  all  times,  presented  in  neir 
forms  and  combinations,  and  clad  in  new  vestments,  which, 
having  passed  through  the  alembic  of  modem  minds,  coma 
forth  newly  stamped  and  beautified.  And  we  can  console  oar- 
selves  with  the  refiection,  that  while  the  press  has  been  sending 
forth  a  stream  of  moral  trash  and  filth,  which  floats  rapidly 
along  and  speedily  loses  itself  in  the  dark  gulf  of  oblivion,  it 
has  also  opened  the  channel  for  new  tributaries  to  the  grsat 
ocean  of  truth.  We  have  the  ephemeral  issues  of  fiction,  it  is 
true,  but  we  ought  to  be  very  tliankful  that  we  have  the  c(»h- 
tributions  of  science  and  the  laborious  ofierings  of  tiie  scholar 
and  divine.  The  knowledge  of  Ood,  too,  reduced  to  a  science, 
and  brought  by  a  master-mind  into  such  a  mould  and  fSashion 
as  it  has  never  before  received,  has  been  sent  forth  into  the 
world  in  this  age,  and  read  by  as  many  eager  admirera  aa  ihe 
most  fashionable  novel,  and  is  destined  to  retain  its  popular!^ 
forever.  And  this  brings  to  mind  the  noticeable  fact,  tiiat  tbB 
*^dark  and  bloody  ground"  seems  within  these  few  late  yean 
to  be  making  rapid  progress  towards  the  entire  obliteration  of 
that  ominous  name  from  her  heraldic  escutcheon;  and,  if  Iwr 
Bons  continue  to  publish  such  works  as  ^^The  Knowledge  of 
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Qod,^'  "The  Ohiirch  of  God,"  aiid  "The  Literary  Attractiong 
of  the  Bible,"  she  will  speedily  achieve  for  herself  the  title  of 
*'lhe  Land  of  Light  and  Peace  and  Love."  Of  the  first  of 
these  great  works  it  may  be  said  that  it  seems  to  rise  before 
the  mind  like  a  granite  mountain  of  truth ;  or,  like  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  itself,  full  of  deep  recesses  of  mysterious  grandeur, 
inyiting  the  explorer  to  enter  and  survey  its  wonders,  and 
leading  us  on  from  one  marvellous  chamber  to  another  of  sub- 
limity and  beauty,  and  floating  us  along  upon  the  rusliing 
mbterranean  tide  of  its  eloquence  and  power,  until  we  are 
alokOBt  lost  in  the  infinite  ocean  of  the  exhaustless  subject. 
While  of  the  second  we  may  say,  that  it  seems  to  stand  of  the 
Mune  granitic  material  erected  into  the  form  of  a  massive 
column,  based  upon  the  foundation  principles  of  eternal  truth) 
rifliiig  layer  after  layer,  and  block  after  block,  by  an  inexorable 
logic  until,  when  we  find  ourselves  at  the  apex,  we  are  almost 
persuaded  that  we  plain  Presbyterian  folk  are  jure  divino^ 
*'The  Church,"  par  excellence. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  last  ?  Why,  what  can  we  say, 
save  that  it  is  just  a  moving  panorama  of  beauty,  or  a  land^ 
scape  which  presents  before  us  a  lovely  group  of  the  most 
attractive  objects  that  ever  enraptured  the  fancy  of  the  poet  or 
captivated  the  genius  of  the  painter;  and  that  while  reading  it 
we  wander  through  groves  of  gorgeous  green,  and  listen  to  the 
sound  of  waterfalls  or  tlie  murmur  of  rivulets,  and  gaze  upon 
green  fields  promising  fruitful  harvests,  while  the  earth  is  ena- 
melled with  its  verdant  carpet  and  its  springing  flowers,  and 
over  US  are  the  bending  skies  in  their  azure  purity.  This  book 
is  not  the  hasty  production  of  a  day  or  a  month.  The  excel- 
lent author  bestowed  upon  it  the  pains  which  he  felt  to  be  due 
to  the  grandeur  of  his  theme.  The  substance  of  these  eight 
ehapters  having  been  originally  delivered  to  the  people  of  his 
pastoral  charge  in  the  city  of  his  residence,  he  has  re-written, 
corrected,  enlarged  and  variously  modified,  until  the  whole  has 
been  sent  forth  some  six  years  after  their  original  delivery  in 
their  present  form,  a  handsome  volume  of  441  pages,  in  Mr. 
Seribner^B  best  style. 

Two  remarks  must  be  made  in  advance  <tf  a  further  notice  of 


this  work  ManypeiwmBxnigfatbeinidedbjitBtilfeto 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fancy  and  poetic  ooneeptioa  ui 
author's  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  that  however 
and  attractiye,  the  book  can  hardly  be  of  mvch 
utility.  But  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  object  of  the  author  i»M 
do  good,  and  not  simply  to  please  and  amuse.  And  at  will te 
found  on  perusal,  that  the  method  pursued  is  fliniawm^ 
adapted  to  produce  this  effect,  as  we  shiUl  see  by  an  aas^fHuff 
its  contents.  On  the  other  hand,  some  may  suppose  tfaat.ttfc 
theme  itself  is  one  so  dry  and  unattractii^  to  the  g/mmA 
reader,  that  nothing  on  the  subject  could  be  so  writtoii  aa:ta 
interest  or  entertain.  Thismay  be  tmein  {he  case  of  a 
and  vitiated  taste,  which,  by  long  devotion  to  novel 
has  become  incapable  of  any  just  appreciation  of  the  ioAf 
beautiful  and  attractive  in  style  and  matter.  But  to  a  labiA 
rightly  disciplined,  and  a  soul  alive  to  proper  estimates  of  iiti!} 
rary  excellence;  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  this  book 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  reader  with  a  most  absorbing  ani 
intense  interest  from  the  beginning  to  the  close. 

With  regard  to  the  purpose  had  in  view  by  the  authiH*  id 
this  volume,  let  us  hear  from  himself: 

''The  topics  presented  in  the  several  ohaptersof  this yolume, ihni|[^ 
apparently  disconnected,  have  all  been  selected  and  discussed  with  ooe 
great  end  constantly  in  view;  and  that  is  to  make  them  bear,  ss  aa  oa* 
broken  and  cumulative  argument,  on  the  superhuman  and  oonsemie&t^ 
Divine  character  of  the  Bible.  This  is  the  thought  that  underiies  iba 
whole  arrangement,  and  gives  it  unity.  This  main  design,  thoudi 
running  through  a  wide  range  of  illustration,  will  be  found  comitan^ 
recurring,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  chapters,  and  most  of  all  in  tkr 
last  chapter,  which  was  first  in  the  order  of  conception  and  led  to  the 
composition  of  the  rest.  *********♦*»♦ 
The  object  of  these  pages  is  to  tell,  at  least  in  part,  what  it  (the  Bibld) 
contains;  to  gain  the  eye  of  those,  who  under  an  impression  tfaatlhsn^ 
is  nothing  in  the  Bible  but  religion,  really  do  not  know  how  maoli 
there  is  in  it;  to  bring  out  to  view  some  of  its  many  treasures;  and  la 
present  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  desire  to  see  more;  and  so 
be  attracted  to  the  book  itself.'^ 

t.  • 

And  there  is  no  doubt  but  this  object  is  fully  acconqdiahodk* 
Judging  from  the  effect  produced  by  the  perusal  of  this  book 
upon  our  own  mind,  we  ^ould  say  that  it  cannot  £ul  to  ipfenh 
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duee  the  reader  to  beanties  and  excellencies  in  the  Bible,  the 
exiBtence  of  which  he  might  not  be  at  all  disposed  to  doubt, 
and  yet  thej  had  entirely  escaped  his  notice  in  his  reading. 
And  then  coidd  the  othei*  class  of  readers  (their  "nanie  is 
Legion'*)  who  either  avoid  the  Bible,  "under  the  impression 
that  it  contains  nothing  but  religion,"  or  who  read  it  as  a  task, 
self-imposed,  under  a  merely  superstitious  feeling  of  duty,  be 
induced  to  give  themselves  time  to  read  this  book  carefully, 
they  would  readily  discover  in  it  such  attractions  as  would 
elevate  the  sacrA  volume  from  its  present  position,  in  their 
estimation,  to  the  loftiest  place  both  in  their  hearts  and  in  their 
minds.  It  will  convince  any  man  who  has  the  soul  to  appre- 
ciate such  an  argument,  that  the  Bible  is  replete  with  glorious 
traths,  set  forth  in  a  variety  of  illustrations  niost  attractive,  and 
of  the  highest  forms  of  aesthetic  beauty.  And  many,  who  are 
good  men,  but  cynical  critics,  could  they  get  their  own  consent 
to  give  the  book  a  calm  and  attentive  perusal,  would  be  con- 
strained, by  conviction  of  its  merits,  to  lay  aside  their  expressed 
opinions,  that  the  legitimate  method  of  recommending  the 
Word  of  God  is  not  by  calling  attention  to  its  "literary  attrac- 
tions.'' They  would  see  that  the  very  admiration  which  it 
excites  for  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  sacred  volume,  will 
invariably  create  a  love  for  the  book,  and  a  higher  appreciation 
of  its  great  truths  as  coimected  with  man's  highest  interests. 
TluB  is  the  author's  object  throughout  the  entire  vohmie. 
There  is  apparent  a  deep  moral  earnestness  pervading  the 
book  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  There  is  no  effort  at 
mere  fancy-sketches,  or  scenic  effect,  nor  is  there  anywhere 
observable  such  a  thing  as  bombast,  or  great  swelling  words  of 
vanity,  such  as  most  certainly  characterizes  the  style  of  some 
other  authors  who  have  written  or  attempted  to  write  works 
illnstrative  of  Bible  scenes  or  Bible  characters.  The  topics 
discussed  are  natural  and  capable  of  being  turned  to  ])ractical 
benefit.  We  have  in  the  opening  chapter  a  very  interesting 
presentation  of  the  claims  of  the  Bible  as  a  classic,  its  adap- 
tation to  childhood,  the  school  and  college ;  the  purity  and 
excellence  of  our  English  version,  a  timely  topic  which  has 
recently  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  attention  from  the  Chris- 
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tian  mind  in  this  land;  the  poutbn  of  the  Bible  M  tM  fins 
daasie  tongaea,  viz:  Hebrew,  Qieek,  Latin  and  EngMAjii 
showing  that  ^'at  the  head  of  these  four  langnages  it  lUMil||i|^ 
the  march  of  civilixation  aronnd  the  globe ;  the  relatun  .0f  ^ 
Bible  to  the  State  and  its  schools;  where  the  pofiiticm  is  n^ 
smned  and  maintained  that  while  the  great  object  of  tbe.SMIi 
in  introdncing  the  Bible  into  the  schools  ^^is  not  tQ.lMfl|| 
religion,  but  only  morality  and  intelligence,"  yet  this  Divfta 
Book  is  of  vast  importance  as  atezt  book  for  this  porpoasi 9Si^ 
sidered  in  its  connection  with  the  interests  (#thia  world;  av^i 
where  the  subject  of  Bomish  hostility  to  the  intiodiictioii;  i|l( 
the  Bible  into  our  conmou>n  schools  is  ably  diacuised^  f^ln 
scTere  and  well-deserved  blows  are  dealt  against  the  PapaejLjiii 
this  connection.  The  chapter  condndes,  then,  with  a  kindif; 
sketch  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Bible.  We  doMie 
design  giving  an  analysis  of  these  eight  chapters,  but  we  $aomi^ 
merate  the  topics  of  this  first  chapter  simply  as  a  specimen  sC. 
the  whole.  We  think  that  in  this  way  it  will  be  seen  tliat  dui: 
book  is  full  of  practical  utility,  pregnant  with  matter  that  is^ 
of  deep  and  abiding  interest  to  minds  of  all  classes.  Boam^ 
men  love  no  book  but  what  is  classical  in  its  thought  and. 
diction.  Here  it  is  shown  that  the  Bible  is  ^^  the  greatest  of 
classics,  because  it  is  inspired  of  God — the  most  perfect  work 
of  the  human  mind,  because  a  mind  more  than  human  is  eveiy* 
where  at  work  in  it."  Some  parents  are  fond*  of  procuring 
books  for  their  children  to  read  adapted  to  their  tender  yean 
and  immature  minds.  Dr.  H.  shows  in  this  chapter  (and  that 
by  a  method,  new  to  us  at  least,)  that  the  Bible  is  the  veiy 
best  book  for  children.  He  does  this  by  pointing  attention  to, 
a  fact  that  has,  perhaps,  escaped  the  notice  of  most  personsy 
viz:  that  ''there  is  a  sort  of  development  and  progress ia  tha 
Sacred  Scriptures  corresponding  to  the  development  and. 
progress  of  human  life."  That  ''  the  Kew  Testament  with  its 
sublime  Oospel  history,  its  profound  doctrinal  epistles,  and  ili 
mysterious  prophetic  apocalypse,  is  but  the  finishing  of  thil 
intellectual  and  moral  manhood,  which  is  supposed  to  have  Jwi 
its  early  education  in  the  preparatory  school  of  the  Old  ToitoK 
ment"    He  then  recurs  to  the  fact,  well  known  to.aU (ai,m 
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who  have  been  trained  in  earlj  life  to  read  our  Bibles,  that  no 
after  reading  ever  so  profoundly  impresses  our  minds  as  did  tlie 
reading  and  knowing  the  Bible  in  the  days  of  our  childhood. 
Hie  nanrative  portions  especially  are  those  '^  which  no  child 
can  read  without  wonder  and  delight,  and  which  none  that 
reads  can  ever  forget."  This  point  is  forcibly  illustrated  also, 
by  observing  the  difficulty  with  which  "  an  old  man,  unac- 
quainted with  the  Bible  in  his  youth,  is  induced  to  read  it 
regularly  through."  He  will  be  disgusted  before  he  gets 
through  Genesis.  He  sees  no  beauty  in  it.  He  must  begin 
with  the  New  Testament  and  thread  ^'his  way  back  to  the 
simple  faith  of  childhood."  And  in  this  way  he  may  arrive  a£ 
•(Hne  kind  of  appreciation  of  the  Bible,  and  yet  "  even  then 
there  may  be  some  things  hard  to  be  understood  which  will  be 
to  him  a  stumbling-block  as  long  as  he  lives;  and  that  for  no 
other  cause  than  this — that  his  parents  neglected  the  ordinance 
of  Gk)d,  which,  old  as  the  days  of  Moses,  required  them  to 
teach  all  tliese  things  to  their  child,  while  he  was  a  child." 
But  the  child  who  begins  in  his  childhood  to  read  and  know 
the  Old  Testament  comes  gradually  on  to  the  New  with  a  full 
preparation  for  its  higher  fonns  of  revealed  truth,  and  with  a 
more  matured  capacity  for  its  appreciation.  Many  object  to 
the  Bible  in  school  on  the  score  of  it«  not  being  the  proper 
place  to  teach  religion ;  tliat  nothing  but  secular  knowledge  is 
admissible ;  that  if  we  wish  to  teach  our  child  religion  we  must 
do  it  at  some  more  suita1>le  place.  Admitting  this  to  be  a 
tenable  objection,  still  the  plea  is  successfully  made  that  the 
Bible,  as  a  text  book,  is  unequalled  even  for  "  its  historj'  and 
biography,  its  morality  and  learning,  its  eloquence,  and 
poetry."  "Tlie  Bible,  in  our  English  version,"  is  held  up  as  a 
collateral  topic  of  great  interest  at  tliis  stage  of  the  volume. 
And  what,  we  may  ask,  could  be  better  calculated  to  attract 
attention  than  such  a  topic  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  an  age 
as  otirB?  When  the  besotted  bigotry  and  conceited  ignorance 
of  9ome  find  themselves  called  to  the  mission  of  improving  tliis 
grand  and  glorious  old  version,  how  timely  the  eflEbrt  made  by 
the  author  of  this  book  to  recall  to  our  recollection  its  history ! 
John  Selden's  early  opinion  that  ^^the  English  translation  of 
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the  Bible  is  the  beet  trangUtioii  in  the  world,  and  fi^^tdHf^ 
eenae  of  the  original  best,  has  been  confirmed  by  Aii  ^InMt 
tmanimons  judgment  of  poaterity."  And  while  it  ia.tn^^t 
^*  when  our  translation  was  made,  the  age  of  AddiaoHy  vUUp 
polish  and  graceful  diction,  had  not  come;"  jet  ^iti 
to  say  that  it  was  the  age  of  Lord  Bacon  and  of 
the  father  of  the  inductive  philosophy  and  the 
in  the  annals  of  dramatic  literature,"  and  that  ^tfa^. 
soon  followed  by  Milton,  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.'l'^^f. 
mutual  benefit  is  thus  obtained  both  for  the  religiim  cf^Uft 
Bible,  and  for  all  English  literature— first,  that  <f  this  ibbM 
Anglo-Saxon  speech,  in  its  glory  and  strength,  ahoiild  -1^:411 
vehicle  for  this  religion;"  and  secondly,  that  "EngiiJi  litiai> 
ture  shoxdd  have  such  a  canonization  in  the  Bible^  anAsadto 
book  in  which  to  be  canonized."  \. 

But  we  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  the  topics  pretentsi  jp 
this  chapter  to  attain  our  purpose,  which  was  to  vindieats  jk 
claim  to  be  considered  a  volume  of  solid  and  substantial  rasriti 
as  well  as  one  of  beautiful  and  attractive  style. 

This  volume  is  characterized  by  another  feature  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  various  characters  of  the  Bible,  as  they  pass  ;n 
review  before  the  author's  mind — ^the  various  topics  ariiiBg 
from  a  study  of  the  sacred  volume — ^always  open  before  hhaa 
field  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  interest  and  importanoe 
to  the  scholar,  the  private  Christian  and  the  theologian.  Wfaa 
the  author  comes  to  notice  ^^  poetry  and  the  barda  of  4a 
Bible,"  he  takes  occasion  to  give  us  a  fine  essay  on  the  watt 
of  poetry  in  general,  and  of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  iaptt<- 
ticular,  furnishing  specimens  of  it,  and  giving  explanatieiia  tf 
various  points  connected  with  it,  so  that  the  second  chapter  is 
as  fine  a  piece  of  criticism  as  can  be  found  upon  the  aobjeet 
So,  also,  when  he  takes  up  the  ^^  eloquence  and  oratory  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  we  have  the  elements  and  characterictiies.sf 
eloquence  set  forth,  and  the  distinction  between  poetry  aad 
eloquence  pointed  out.  And  then,  by  a  natural  tnmtitioB^lie 
passes  on  to  his  illustrations  drawn  from  ancient  and  modlMi 
times.  The  analysis  of  the  peculiar  powers  of  one  ^  rmuydWde 
triumvirate "  which  Dr.  H.  gives,  is  highly  diaeriinaiiaij^fllMi 
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jvst.  He  assigns  to  Mr.  Calhoun  the  eloquence  of  intellect  and 
enthusiasm,  Mr.  Webster  he  takes  as  the  exponent  of  the  elo* 
qvence  of  reason  and  imagination,  and  Mr.  Clay  is  styled  the 
representative  of  the  eloquence  of  action  and  delivery,  com- 
bined with  enthusiasm  and  the  passions. 

The  chapter  on  eloquence  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  book.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  interest  to  us 
to  ascertain,  that  what  is  now  in  existence  as  an  influence  or  a 
power,  Jias  been  known  and  felt  in  all  time  past  in  a  greater  or 
lets  degree.  This  is  true  of  eloquence.  We  may  not  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  observing  this  fact — ^nayl  we  may  be  rather 
disposed  to  doubt  it  on  its  first  presentation.  Yet  the  proof  is 
clearly  made  out  from  the  Bible,  that  there  were  in  the  early 
days  of  the  world's  history  ^'specimens  of  almost  every  kind 
of  eloquence."  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  same  occa- 
aions  then  occurred  that  now  give  rise  to  eloquence.  The  oral 
narrative,  the  dialogue,  the  prayer,  the  pleading  for  life,  tlie 
•peech  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  the  debate  in  the  cabinet 
council,  were  the  various  occasions  then,  as  they  are  now,  for 
the  display  of  all  those  elements  entering  into  the  composition 
of  eloquence.  What  a  fine  rebuke  is  tliat  which  is  here  given 
to  those  who  pervert  the  high  and  sacred  gifts  of  eloquence, 
suggested  by  the  speech  of  Satan  to.  our  first  parents.  We 
leave  this  topic  with  a  single  reference  to  one  of  the  author's 
parallels  between  ancient  and  modem  oratory.  Ilushai,  the 
Archite,  made  a  speech  in  the  cabinet  of  Absalom,  during  the 
rebellion  against  David  which,  though  included  in  seven 
verses,  was  attended  by  a  complete  triumph,  an  overwhelm- 
ing effect;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Absalom  pcrislied 
in  the  battle,  and  David  was  restored  to  his  tlirone!  This 
brings  up  the  case  of  John  Somers,  a  young  lawyer,  as  yet 
nnknown  to  fame,  who,  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops,  "spoke  little  more  than  five  minutes,  but  every  word 
was  full  of  weighty  matter;  and  when  he  sat  down,  his  repu- 
tation as  an  orator  and  a  constitutional  lawyer  was  estab- 
Hflhed,"  and  the  side  he  espoused  "  also  gained  the  day." 

Not  the  least  instructive  and  impressive  among  these  eight 
ehapters,  is  that  one  devoted  to  "  Types  of  Female  Character 
10 
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in  the  Bible."  It  has  come  to  be  considered  an  oamm^kl  ptfl 
of  every  public  address  to  hare  a  few  sentences  devoted  "to  4b 
ladies.  The  College  orator  (jeat  the  Latin  salntatorian)  mflit 
hare  a  few  words  to  them  fall  of  flattery  and  eztniTagaBt  Adu- 
lation. The  stump  orator,  in  a  political  canvaaa,  adopti'  As 
same  expedient  to  gain  favor,  and  the  Masonic  qpeecb  iliit 
should  omit  the  address  to  the  ladies,  would  be  eesentiaB^ 
defective.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that,  with  Buch  cpporii- 
nities  to  convey  instruction  which  such  a  custom  beBtowBi^Ai 
the  speaker,  the  whole  thing  is  perverted  to  the  moat  idk^ 
frivolous  and  unmeaning  compliments.  This  is  not  the  Am- 
acter,  however,  of  the  chapter  before  us.  By  the  indmtefaat 
investigation  of  the  topic,  our  author  has  discovered  tut 
^' there  are,  in  all,  about  one  hundred  females  whose  naiMser 
characters,  singled  out  from  the  general  mass,  have  acquired  a 
distinct  personality,  and  have  been  rendered  inunortal  on  tlie 
pages  of  the  sacred  volume."  And  while  we  are  eamesfij 
assured  that  ^' there  is  no  sphere  of  honor  and  trust,  no  post  of 
danger,  trial  and  responsibility,  which  woman  ever  filled  on 
earth,  higher  than  those  which  the  women  of  the  Bible  have 
filled,"  at  the  same  time  we  are  warned  that  we  ''must  net 
expect  to  find  the  women  qf  the  Bible  cM  angels.  If  they  bad 
been,  they  would  not  have  been  the  best  models  for  us.  We 
need  the  shadows  as  well  as  the  lights,  to  form  a  perfiKt 
picture."  But  we  have  fine  and  graphic  delineations  of  female 
character  in  the  author's  four-fold  classification.  First,  Tke 
class  of  all  who  are  proverbial  for  wickedness — such  as  Poti- 
phar's  wife,  the  witch  of  Endor,  Herodias  and  .her  ilaneing 
daughter,  Athaliah  and  Jezebel,  Lot's  wife,  Delilah  andBapph&t. 
Secondly,  Those  once  wicked,  but  afterwards  converted,  todi 
as  Bahab  of  Jericho,  the  woman  of  Samaria,  Maiy  Hagdaleoe, 
the  damsel  of  Philippi,  &c.  Thirdly,  the  largest  class  of  all, 
those  whose  characters  were  mixed  of  good  and  ill — aaeh  as 
Sarah,  Hagar,  Bebekali,  Miriam,  Martha  and  Salome.  Laakfy, 
the  class  in  whom  ^^the  world  has  found  no  blemish — all  Uj^ 
without  a  shadow,  all  beauty  without  a  fault;"  yet,  as  fte 
author  carefully  remarks,  not  because  they  had  attaiiiei^^jff- 
fection,  but  because  the  pen  of  inspiratioii  has  punpoanijii^im 
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us  their  virtues,  and  left  their  sins  and  imperfections  unre- 
corded." Such  are  Deborah,  Hannali,  Abigail,  Euth,  Esther, 
in  the  Old  Testament;  Amia,  Priscilla,  Elizabeth,  Mary  of 
Sethany,  Mary  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  Eunice  and  Lois,  &c., 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Now,  under  this  classification,  the  characters  of  various 
females  are  set  forth,  and,  along  with  each  description,  wc  have 
the  moral  instruction  which  it  conveys.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  make  any  thing  like  a  minute  reference  to  each  case,  but 
we  shall  call  the  reader's  attention  to  only  two  of  the  char- 
acters, and  to  two  subjects  incidentally  discussed  in  connection 
witli  them.  The  first  is  "Eebekah,  the  youthful  bride,  the 
matronly  wife,  and  the  aged  companion  of  Isaac."  In  the 
marriage  of  tliese  two,  Dr.  II.  finds  this  sacred  institution 
entered  upon  and  observed  through  a  long  life,  precisely  as 
God  ordained  it  in  Eden,  and  as  Jesus  Christ  re-ordained  it  in 
the  New  Testament,  when  he  said :  "  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  two 
shall  be  one  flesh."  Making  allowance  for  the  change  of  the 
customs  of  society,  in  the  matter  of  courtship  and  marriage, 
there  are  "four  circumstances  which  render  tliis  marriage,  not- 
withstanding its  antiquity,  a  manual  of  instruction  to  every 
young  man  and  woman  in  choosing  a  companion  for  life." 
These  four  circumstances  are :  Ist.  It  was  a  marriage  literally 
and  truly  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Lord.  2d.  It  was 
free,  cordial  and  unrestrained  on  Rebekah's  part,  as  well  as  on 
the  part  of  Isaac,  and  on  the  part  of  their  parents.  3dly.  It 
was  no  wayward,  foolish  and  ungrateful  runaway  match !  4thly . 
The  courtship  of  Isaac  and  Eebekali,  unlike  many  of  our  day, 
was  one  of  perfect  candor,  of  straight-forward,  business-like 
simplicity,  and  of  admirable  delicacy  and  fair-dealing  on  all 
sides."  The  object  we  have  in  view,  however,  in  referring  to 
this  subject,  is  to  let  the  author  speak  for  himself,  as  he  does, 
strongly  and  earnestly,  on  the  subject  of  "marriage  in  defiance 
of  parental  authority."    Says  he : 

''Thus  to  the  parent  and  the  child  belonged  a  rightfal  veto,  as  €^d 
{atended  it  should  belong  in  every  case  of  marriage.  Do  you  ask, 
wbtA  is  a  yoong  lady  to  do,  when  her  parents  oppose  her  marriage  in  a 
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partionlar  case?  We  answer,  do  Dothing;  but  remain  as  she  w.  Jh 
not  manj  at  all,  rather  than  marry  under  such  cirovmstaDces.  Thote 
had  better  be  no  marriage  while  the  world  stands,  than  marriage  in  de- 
fiance of  parental  authority.  It  is  a  sinful  breach  of  the  great  law  of 
nature,  and  of  Heaven,  wnen  a  parent  compels  his  daughter  to  marij 
against  her  own  heart's  choice;  and  it  is  no  less  so  for  a  daughters 
marry  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  her  parents.  The  young  woman  iriio 
is  capable  of  bringing  upon  the  once  happy  home  of  her  childhood  aD 
that  desolation  which  is  implied  in  an  elopement,  and  of  inflicting  sieli 
unmitigated  cruelty  upon  the  mother,  to  whom  she  owes  the  highest  of 
all  earthly  obligations,  is,  to  say  the  very  least,  unfit  herself  to  het 
wife  and  mother;  and  the  world  would  be  no  loser  if  she  should  nerer 
marry.  We  apeak  with  emphasis  upon  the  subject;  because  any  thing 
which,  in  the  name  of  marriage,  thus  tramples  upon  the  sacrednen  ^ 
home,  and  the  rights  of  parents,  howeyer  it  may  be  tolerated  in  ov 
fashionaUe  society,  we  can  only  regard  as  an  oyil  and  an  outage,  u 
abhorrent  to  nature,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God." 

Most  heartily  do  we  subscribe  to  these  sound  and  Scriptml 
fientiinentB.     We  de»ire  to  add,  however,  one  con&ideration  to 
the  above.    It  is  to  our  mind  a  very  wire  proof  that  therein 
something  radically  defective  in  the  training  of  a  young  person 
who   flies  violently  in   the   face   of  parental   wishes  in  this 
matter.     Nor  can  we  believe  that  such  scenes  will  be  fonnd 
occurring  in  any  well  regulated  family,  where  the  parent*  have 
obeyed  the  command  of  God — "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,"  <fec.     In  sucli  cases  tliere  will  always  be  found 
a  perfect  mutual  conlidencc  existing  between  parent  and  child, 
and  a  tender  and  sacred  regard  for  the  feelings  of  each  other, 
and  wliere  a  difference  of  views  may  exist,  a  spirit  of  mutual 
forbearance  will  characterize  the  parties.     Wlien  elopements 
take  place  it  is  evidence  irresistible  that  the  parent  has  been 
unfaithful,  and  by  consequence  the  child  is  wayward  and  dis- 
obedient.    Tlie  misery  that  results  is  the  token  of  God's  dig- 
pleasure  towards  both  parties  for  the  violation  of  His  laws. 

Tlie  other  character  which  we  wish  to  notice  is  Salome,  the 
daughter  of  Herodias,  or  rather,  TIerodias  herself,  since  the 
daugliter  in  this  case  was  but  the  reflected  image  of  the  mother. 
And  the  particular  topic  connected  with  the  description  of 
these  females  which  Dr.  II.  discusses,  and  on  which  we  would 
animadvert,  is  that  of  the  promiscuous  dancing  of  tlie  sexes. 
"  The  incident  recorded  of  this  young  girl,"  aajs  the  author, 
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;iveB  a  strikiiig  illuBtration  of  the  depravity  which  prevailed 
what  might  be  called  the  elegant  fashionable  circles  of  that 
y.  It  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  in  such  circles — the  child  was  a 
te  mirror  to  reflect  the  vices  of  the  parent."  After  speaking 
the  dreadful  results  of  that  festive  dancing  of  the  daughter 
Herodias,  in  such  terms  as  are  well  calculated  to  excite  our 
rroT  and  pity,  he  says : 

''And  what  a  commentaiy,  by  the  way,  does  this  case  a£ford  on  the 
isted  accomplishmeot  of  danciDg!  The  evil  of  dancing  consisted 
m,  as  it  always  has  consisted^  not  in  the  dancing  itself,  bat  in  the 
ngs  it  leads  to.  In  that  case  it  led  to  a  sinful  excitement,  a  foolish 
hy  and  an  awful  murder.  And  in  how  many  cases  has  it  led  to  the 
8[  of  health,  the  loss  of  life,  and  the  loss  of  the  soul  ?  In  how  many 
iCB  has  it  blotted  out  for  ever  every  serious  impression,  and  pr^ared 
I  young  to  run  a  career  of  folly  and  reckless  dissipation  ?  And  is  it 
nn  for  Christian  parents,  knowing  the  evils  to  which  dancing  is 
»  to  lead,  deliberately  to  teach  their  children  this  dangerous  accom- 
shment  ?  Will  they  give  them  cards  and  not  expect  them  to  eamble  ? 
Ql  they  send  them  to  the  theatre  and  not  expeet  them  to  be  injured  ? 
Ql  they  send  them  to  the  race  course  and  then  caution  them  to 
irue  of  evil  influences  ?  And  shall  they  train  their  children  to  all 
3  < misty  mazes'  of  the  dance,  and  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
pect  God  to  convert  and  save  them,  while  thus  placing  one  of  the 
Mitest  obstacles  in  the  way.'' 

''Salome's  dancing  was  evil,  because  it  led  to  evil.  And  yet  this 
A  the  least  objectionable  form  of  dancing.  It  was  a  solo  dance,  and 
it  by  a  female;  and  that,  too,  at  home  in  her  mother's  house.  The 
locates  of  our  modern  promiscuous  dancing  sometimes  pretend  to 
tkfj  it  by  the  Scriptures.  But  they  forget  that  no  such  thing  as  the 
neing  of  the  sexes  together  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  There 
» instances  of  a  man  dancing  alone  in  a  religious  service,  as  David 
i;  and  many  instances  where  women  danced  with  women,  as  Miriam 
tiie  Red  Sea;  but  we  can  confidently  affirm  that  there  is  not  a  single 
■mple  of  our  modem  fashion  of  the  sexes  dancing  together,  in  all 
B  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  No  man  can  show  any  place  in 
B  Bible  where  men  joined  with  women  in  the  dance." 

This  fact  which  has  been  brouglit  forward  by  other  oppon- 
tts  of  dancing  is,  however,  not  sufficiently  noticed  by  its 
IVocates.  Those  who  claim  that  the  Bible  countenances 
meing,  seem  never  to  tliink  of  the  kind  of  dancing  the  Bible 
rations,  and  of  the  diiFerence  between  it  and  •  modem 
kaeing.  They  quote,  too,  the  remark  of  Solomon,  "there  is 
iSlBie  to  dance,"  without  noticing  these  two  things:  Ist.  The 
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fiu^t  is  only  mentioned  that  there  is  such  a  thingi  witfaont  d^ 
ciding  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  and  jngt  as  well  miglir 
yon  quote  his  other  remark,  ^^there  is  a  time  to  kill,''  as  goe4 
authority  for   the  commission  of  murder,  as  to  quote  Ak 
remark  to  justify  dancing.    2d.  The  remark  is  merely  tihi 
statement  of  the  fact — ^in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  tune  hi 
joy,  as  well  as  for  sotrow,  and  is  intended  to  be  one  of  thi 
many  particulars  in  the  enumeration  of  life's  various  seenii 
and  vicissitudes.  It  certainly  gives  no  countenance  to  daneiiii^ 
as  practised  in  our  day.    This  is  a  growing  evil,  and  the  hd 
cannot  be  disguised,  that  it  is  fast  invading  the  peace  ad . 
purity  of  the  Church.    It  has  become  almost  an  obsolete  Urn 
in  many  churches  to  adopt  any  restrictive  or  disdipliiiarf 
measures  to  check  this  eviL    And  when  a  minister  presanni 
to  remonstrate  with  his  people,  he  is  either  an  offender,  m 
intruder  into  family  arrangements  with  which  he  is  in  no  win 
concerned,  or  is  laughed  at  as  being  behind  the  age,  an  oU 
fogy,  and  his  people  dance  on  as  much  as  ever,  and  send  thei^ 
children  to  dancing  schools  besides.    The  Presbyteries  and 
Synods  and  General  Assemblies  have  made  repeated  deliy«^ 
ances  on  this  subject,  but  it  has  no  effect.    There  are  (shsme 
to  say  it!)  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  also  stand  by  md 
look  on,  and  countenance  the  evil,  notwithstanding  the  voiee 
of  the  Church,  in  its  purest  and  wisest  days,  has  been  uniformly 
against  it.    Hence  it  is  that  light-headed  girls,  and  smooth- 
faced yoimg  men,  are  emboldened  to  argue  with  their  snpmon 
on  the  innocence  of  this  amusement,  and  plead  the  example  of 
these  loose  professors  of  religion  and  preachers  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  it.     The  alarming  increase  of  this  practioe 
in  the  churches   is  owing  chiefly  to  the  neglect  of  proper 
training  in  the  family.    The  Presbyterianism  of  a  former  day 
was  free  from  this  stigma,  and,  consequently,  it  was  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter  then  (as  alas!  it  is  now)  to  distinguish  a  profc 
of  religion  from  a  man  of  the  world.    It  is  a  question 
has  been  discussed,  whether  it  is  a  proper  subject  of  CShurch 
discipline?     It  was  our  fortune  once  to  listen  to  such  a 
discussion  by  one  of  our  Presbyteries.    And  while  it 
decided  by  a  large  majority,  that  the  sessLons  of  our 
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should  discipline  their  members  for  promiscuous  dancing, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  {one  of  them  a  minister)  who 
espoused  the  negative.  What  is  to  become  of  the  Church 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  difficult  to  foretell.  An 
increasing  number  of  our  members,  with  few  exceptions* 
attend  these  places,  and  quiet  their  consciences  by  refusing 
to  dance,  while  they  look  on  with  great  complacency  and 
encourage  others  to  do  it.  They  forget  that  they  are  en- 
joined not  to  be  "partakers  of  other  men's  sins."  The  Church 
is  thus  making  dancing  far  more  respectable  than  it  has  here- 
tofore been,  and  that,  too,  when  all  its  evils  still  cling  to  it,  in 
unmitigated  forms.  We  see,  also,  that  this  mingling  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  world  by  compromise,  has  worked  both 
ways  to  the  production  of  evil.  For  while  the  Church  has 
met  the  world  in  the  domains  of  the  latter,  and  has  thus  laid 
aside  her  purity  and  sacrificed  her  principles,  the  doors  of  the 
Church  have  been  opened  more  widely  for  the  admission  of  the 
world.  The  modern  system  of  religious  excitements,  mis- 
named revivals,  is  a  result  of  this  laxity  of  views  and  practice ; 
and  so  true  is  this,  that  you  may  see  scores  of  persons  received 
into  our  churches,  who  have  not  been  able  to  give  any  rational 
account  of  their  exercises  of  mind :  nor  do  they,  in  many  cases, 
understand  anything  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  nor  are  they  able 
to  "give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them."  We  are  con- 
strained, therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  prevalent  motive  is  the 
love  of  excitement,  which  prompts  them  alike  to  engage  in  a 
ball  or  a  revivalj  and  finds  them  as  ready  for  a  funeral  as  for 
a  party.  There  are  two  remedies  for  this  thing,  which  may  be 
found  corrective,  if  adopted  by  our  Sessions.  1st.  Let  them 
put  the  question  always,  even  to  those  who  are  most  satisfac- 
tory in  their  examination  for  admission  into  the  Church :  Are 
you  now  willing  to  renounce  the  sinful  amusements  of  the 
world,  including  dancing,  and  do  you  promise  no  more  to 
engage  in  or  countenance  such  practices?  2d.  Let  them  bring 
to  their  tribunals  all  violators  of  this  long  settled  principle  of 
morals.  Until  the  Church  reforms  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a 
decline  of  this  evil,  and  so  long  as  Presbyterian  parents  con- 
tinue to  countenance  it,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  reform  in 
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tiieOhnrcL  On  the  ccmtraiy ,  at  onr  yauag  pwpi>  gWB^y 
and  iraeeeed  the  present  generatian  of  CSiwek  ii¥irobw%iiH 
they  are  not  gedueed  away  by  anch  aTnaaemeati  eiirtirBl^-.iaill|| 
the  Ohurch,  and  mined  eternally,)  a  Bugcmlj  wiH  hd-itfg^ 
adyocatea  of  dancing,  and  gradually  eveiy  trace  of  oiAAtHmnk 
Bible  Presbyterianiam  will  be  erased,  and  every  ]ii4Bn| 
remoyed.  If,  indeed,  persona  are  so  besotted  in  iheir«ttiib- 
ment  to  this  ridiculoos  and  sinfid  amnsemoiti  aa  thak-th^y^in 
nnwilling  to  giye  it  up  eyen  when  contemplating  npplinaliil 
for  membership  in  the  Ohurch,  then,  for  our  part,  in  belial{.ij[ 
the  yenerable  and  beloyed  old  Ohurch  of  our  iSitban|J|| 
earnestly  entreat  them  not  to  come  to  us.  We  deinMata.(iia 
idea  of  your  forcing  yourselyes  upon  us  with  such  sontiiaHill 
in  your  hearts,  especially  as  there  are  CShurches  in  wlioaefall 
you  can  find  a  more  congenial  atmosphere.  We  houiaiy 
think  such  persons  yet  imfit  for  any  true  Church  of  Jenl 
Ohrist ;  but,  if  they  must  join  a  Ohurdi,  let  them  go  elaewhwb 
and  not  connect  themselyes  with  a  body  whose  long  utfeanl 
and  well  known  principles  are  so  entirely  at  war  with  them  oa 
this  subject.  We  would  go  eyen  farther,  and  say  to  lliose  of 
our  members  who  advocate  dancing,  and  practice  it  also,  yw 
are  acting,  in  the  highest  degree,  in  bad  faith.  We  care  not 
what  your  own  private  sentiments  may  be  on  the  subject ;  tint 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  case,  as  relates  to  yoinr 
position  in  the  Church.  You  belong  to  a  body  of  Ghristiaiii 
whose  rule  of  action,  as  laid  down  for  ages,  has  been  to  torbiA 
dancing,  or  the  countenancing  of  it,  in  their  members,  and  yoa 
have  no  right  to  set  yourselves  up  in  opposition  to  tbis  rnla> 
If  you  will  keep  your  opinions,  grievously  erroneous  as  thqr 
are,  then  leave  us,  we  insist  upon  it,  leave  us  in  peaee.  L^  us 
have  a  Church,  while  we  have  any  Church  at  all,  that  is  a  purs 
Church,  a  Bible  Church — a  Church  without  the  atigmik  of 
corrupt  practice  with  a  pure  system— a  Church  whose  m<imb» 
ship  are  undivided  upon  the  great  principles  of  Gbrifltoia 
morality.  And  for  those  ministers  who  stand  by  and  look  en 
in  silence,  and  even  with  a  smile  of  approval  and  enoouivge- 
ment)  we  can  only  add,  that  the  sooner  th^  ^pply  ^  ^  leHsr 
of  dismission  to  their  respective  PitesbyterieSi  tiie  better  ftrlfce 
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Cbturch,  and  the  better  for  them.  The  better  will  it  be  for  the 
Ghnrch;  becauae  their  condnct  is  now  a  reproach  to  it.  And 
it  will  be  the  better  for  them,  as  the  indications  seem  to  fore- 
•hadow  for  them  a  greater  departure  from  Christian  confiis- 
tency,  and  then  the  chances  for  honorable  dismissal  will  be 
greatlj  diminished. 

But  enough  of  this.  And  we  wish  now  to  introduce  our 
naden  to  a  passage  in  this  connection,  which  will  enliven  this 
diacnfision,  since  it  shows  up  our  author  in  a  new  and  pleasant 
phase,  that  of  a  witty  satirist.  Having  spoken  of  the  useless- 
new  of  female  dancing  as  an  expedient  to  secure  gracefulness, 
€nren  should  the  ladies  dance  alone,  the  author  adds : 

''But  be  the  case  as  it  may  with  a  young  girl,  who  ever  saw  any- 
diing  gracefol  and  dignified  in  the  dancing  of  men?  To  us,  the 
whole  thing  of  a  man's  dancing  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  the  last 
degree.  If  there  were  nothing  else  against  it,  the  closely  cut  dress  of 
our  modem  man  of  fashion,  fitting  his  body  and  limbs  like  the  bark  of 
a  tree,  renders  graceful  dancing  an  impossibility.  There  is  no  poetry 
in  any  such  exhibition  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  animal  clad  as  he  is. 
For  if  the  man  is  large  and  heavy,  the  spectacle  calls  up  the  image  of 
an  elephant  whose  very  footstep  shakes  the  ground.  If  the  man  is 
Amall  and  frisky,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  fitful  antics  of  a 
monkey  or  baboon.  If  the  performer  is  tall  and  slender,  who  knows 
when  his  excessive  gyrations  may  bring  him  down  like  a  sapling  before 
the  wind?  Whatever  dancing  may  be  as  an  amusement  for  women 
and  children,  we  cannot  rank  it  among  the  manly  sports  and  perform- 
anees." 

"Henee,  we  say,  dancing  was  never  intended  for  men;  least  of  all, 
for  our  modem  cloth-haraessed  men.  And  if  our  fine  gentlemen  must 
dance,  they  ought,  out  of  mere  poetic  justice,  to  assume  the  toga  of 
the  ancients;  or  else,  for  the  sake  of  this  peculiarly  feminine  amuse- 
ment into  which  they  have  intruded,  they  ought  to  borrow  a  belt  and  a 
■kirt  from  their  lady  partners. 

"Who  ever  read  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Julius  Gessar,  or 
Pompey,  or  Demosthenes,  dancing  like  a  young  girl?''  ^'If  dancing 
was  thought  thus  unmanly  when  the  performers  had  the  long,  flowing 
Oreoian  dress  to  redeem  it  from  contempt,  how  much  more  undignified 
is  it  now,  when  the  prim,  starchy,  tight-fitting  attire  of  the  gentleman 
dancer,  instead  of  concealing,  only  exposes  the  muscular  machinery  by 
which  the  performance  is  carried  on." 

We  will  venture  on  but  one  more  extract  of  this  kind,  and 
ve  do  this  the  more  readily  from  the  fact,  that  it  sets  forth  in 
n  vein  of  fine  sarcasm,  as  keen  as  our  author's  gentle  nature 
11 
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would  admit)  the  foUj  of  another  marked  characteriBlie  <if  oi^ 
age.  We  allude  to  its  fastness^  especially  among  yotmlf  iokL 
We  take  this  extract  from  the  chapter  on  ^BepreaenftMhNi 
young  men  of  the  Bible."  It  would  be  a  gratefiil  taak  to  ^ 
fix)m  its  numerous  beauties  the  fine  delineation  of  nuuijof  flli 
characters  of  these  young  men  with  which  ibis  ehi^ilH^ 
abounds.  But  we  must  deny  oursdves  this  pleasure,  mk 
passing  over  the  cases  of  Abel,  and  David,  and  Jonadian^idi 
Solomon,  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  two  Johns,  Pasl  iii 
Timothy,  the  whole  circle  crowned  by  the  inimitable  Jesoi  tf 
Nazareth,  of  the  New — ^we  must  content  ourselves  with  Ah 
rich  and  racy  extract,  by  way  of  contrast  between  tlie  lei 
t^rpe  of  character  of  the  young  men  of  the  Bible,  and  tts 
modem  young  man  of  our  own  times. 

''What  would  they"  (the  youne  men  of  the  Bible)  ''think  of  iv 
progrees,  our  yaunted  greatness  and  refinement/'  "if  they  could  egn^ 
back  into  the  world  and  compare  experiences  with  the  young  men  of 
our  own  highly  ciyilized  generation?  What  opinion  coud  tkl^ 
earnest,  athletic,  temperate,  God-fearing  young  men  of  the  olden  tai 
form  respecting  the  fashionable  yonng  gentleman  of  our  modem  eitifl% 
whose  chief  accomplishments  are,  that  he  can  smoke  and  swear,  dzink 
and  gamble,  swagger  and  bet,  and  fight  duels;  that  he  can,  alter  the 
most  approyed  maxims  of  the  science,  dance  and  flirt  with  silly  woi 
that  he  can  afford  to  wear  fine  clothes,  and  do  nothing;  wnose 
brilliant  aohieyements  are  his  yictories  in  the  ball  room,  the  bowliag 
saloon,  or  at  the  card  and  billiard  table;  and  whose  only  title  to  fiune 
is  the  fascination  of  his  fine  smile,  and  yoioe,  and  waying  hair?  We 
honor  and  loye  the  young  man,  who  is  a  man,  or  is  likely  to  beoone 
one;  we  hold  him  in  eternal  honor;  but  if  there  is  anything  oa  eaitk 
which  we  abhor  it  is  the  character  of  the  young  fashionable  loafer, 
your  cane-bearing,  cigar-consuming  professed  loafer,  who  is  neither  boj 
nor  man,  but  a  compound  of  both,  with  yery  little  of  either." 

"  You  haye  here  a  type  of  character  which  is  produced  no  where 
else  on  earth,  except  in  cities  and  large  towns;  you  haye  young  men 
with  some  of  the  external  without  any  of  the  internal  attributes  of  the 
gentleman ;  young  men  who  combine  the  effieminate  appearance  of  a 
girl  with  the  ferocious  yioes  of  the  Gladiator;  young  men,  who  to  the 
morals  of  a  bear,  add  the  manners  of  a  monkey.  Aye,  we  honor  tka 
young  man ;  but  it  is  when  there  is  something  of  a  man  in  him;  some- 
thing more,  at  least,  than  his  clothes  and  his  hair." 

In  summing  up  our  opinion  in  regard  to  this  book,  we  may 
set  down  as  noteworthy  the  following  particulars:  !•  The 
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neeptum  of  the  book  is  fresh  and  new.  GilfQlan's  work, 
Bards  of  the  Bible,''  is  not  in  the  same  line,  save  only  as  to 
10  of  its  topics,  and  even  that  treated  in  a  method  entirely 
flGsrent.  2.  The  method  of  its  treatment  is  original.  There 
no  other  book  like  it  Dr.  Halsey  quotes  freely  and  always 
¥68  ample  credit,  but,  we  think,  that  his  own  words  on  the 
bjects  upon  which  he  quotes  from  others,  are  always  equal,  and 
dqnently  superior  to  the  style  and  language  of  tlie  authors 
u>ted*  3.  One  or  two  critiques  which  we  have  seen,  speak 
Iber  doubtfully  of  the  practicableness  of  so  treating  the 
ible,  as  well  as  the  utility  of  such  a  book.  But  the  success 
hich  has  attended  the  book,  and  the  undeniable  fact  that  the 
iriouB  topics  handled  are  clearly  shown  to  be  of  practical 
due  to  us  all,  set  aside  this  view.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
xiks  recently  issued  from  our  prolific  press.  4.  This  book 
onld  answer  a  most  excellent  purpose  as  a  text  book  in  our 
ale  and  female  high  schools,  both  to  teach  them  the  art  of 
lading  elegantly,  and  to  discipline  the  mind  and  mould  the 
■to  by  its  sentiments  and  style. 

With  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  this  volume, 
6  dose  this  article.  It  is  coming  very  far  short  of  the  proper 
iea  of  our  author's  high  purpose,  if  any  one  should  suppose 
ist  he  meant  simply  to  show  that  the  Bible  possesses  literary 
fitntctions.  To  say  this,  would  be  to  place  it  upon  the  same 
rtrel  with  a  mere  human  production.  The  higher  and  more 
meet  ground  is,  that  the  Bible  is  the  great  original  fountain 
f  light,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual. 
Tliat  this  is  true,  may  be  easily  shown  by  many  considera- 
cms.  All  authentic  information  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
•orid  is  derived  from  the  Bible.  The  bearing  of  this  fact 
pen  intellectual  advancement  is  very  manifest,  when  we  re- 
lember  that  "history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example," 
ud  that  the  Bible  is  the  original  source  of  historical  materials. 
Hien  we  direct  our  researches  into  the  past  history  of  any 
He  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  (save  that  of  the  Jews)  by  the 
g^t  of  the  annals  furnished  us  by  their  most  authentic  his- 
Nwns,  we  find  all  involved  in  vague,  misty  uncertainty  and 
nfamon; — ^^^ shadows,  clouds  and  darkness,  rest  upon"  their 
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origin.     And  these  annalists  while  endeavoring  to  gntify 
national  vanity,  hare  been  forced  into  the  region  of  fidile  and 
conjecture.    But  the  Bible  always  spealro  aQthcnritatiTely  is 
regard  to  the  ori^  of  all  things — ^nothing  fabuloua^  nothing 
speculative,  is  mingled  with  its  narrative  of  events.    Il  will 
only  be  necessary  to  refer,  in  this  place,  to  the  fieu^ts  whidi 
many  writers  have  brought  to  view  already,  to  add  gtrengdiiD 
this  position.    For  instance,  we  have  long  been  called  <mio 
note  the  admission  of  Porphyry,  that  most  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  Christian  faith,  that  Moses  lived  1,000  years  anterior  i^ 
the  time  of  the  most  ancient  Grecian  historians.     It  10,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  no  surprise,  to  find  that  these  historiniB,  in 
their  accounts  of  the  world,  confirm  and  establish  the  ttate-- 
ments  of  tlie  Pentateuch.    These  are  to  be  found,  also,  in  iin 
writings  of  Manetho,  Berosus,  Herodotus,  the  Greek,  Boman 
and  Egyptian  historians,  many  statements  (exaggerated,  and 
variously  modified  it  may  be),  in  reference  to  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  fall  of  man,  the  deluge  and  the  dispersion  of 
men  upon  the  face  of  earth,  for  which  they  are  unquestionably 
indebted  to  the  writings  of  Moses.    The  investigations  of  Bib- 
lical critics  have  brought  to  notice  the  additional  fact,  that  to 
the  Bible  the  ancient  classic  writers  are  indebted  for  the  origin 
of  numerous  circumstances  detailed  by  them,  arrayed  in  the 
drapery  of  mythological  narrative — such  as  the  varied  traditions 
in  regard  to  the  deluge — the  flood  of  Deucalion,  and  Homer's 
allusion  to  the  rainbow  as  a  token  fixed  by  Jove,  for  men,  in  the 
clouds — the  thyrsus  of  Bacchus  answering  to  the  rod  of  Moses, 
and  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  doubtless   derived  from  the 
same  source — -the  fable  of  Agamemnon  and  Iphygenia  founded 
on  the  story  of  Jephtha  and  his  daughter — ^tlie  lock  of  Nisos 
cut  by  Scylla,  based  upon  the  story  of  Sampson  and  Delilah. 
All  these  facts,  and  others  that  might  bo  pointed  out,  prove 
that  these  elements  of  beauty  and  taste,  which  make  up  the 
works  of  ancient  historians  and  poets — works  which,  by  the 
united  suffrages  of  ancient  and  modem  scholars,  are  regarded 
as  the  most  effective  and  successful  implements  of  intellectual 
discipline — are  all  derived  from  the  Bible. 
And  yet  more.    These  investigations  show  that  all  modem 
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oonstitational  Gh)yernment8  are  fonnded  upon  the  code  of 
MoBes  interpreted  by  our  Saviour.  If  we  criticiBe  the  characters 
«f  the  most  celebrated  law  givers  of  antiquity — Solon  and 
Lyeurgufi — ^we  shall  find  that  the  Athenian,  instead  of  being  a 
leformer  of  public  manners,  was  but  the  exponent  of  tiie 
pnblic  sentiment,  and  that  while  the  Spartan  did  strike  an  un- 
Amipromising  blow  at  many  vices,  an  attentive  examination  of 
iiii  code  will  discover  many  objectionable  features  in  his 
■ystem«  Furthermore,  Solon's  laws  recognized  the  vassalage 
of  the  female  sex,  and  the  ostracism.  The  Spartan  institutions 
encouraged  female  licentiousness,  theft,  the  subduing  of  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  cruelty  to  slaves.  The  remark  has  been 
well  made,  that  the  sole  object  of  Lycurgus  seems  to  have  been 
^to  make  a  nation  of  soldiers."  In  modem  heathen  lands, 
also,  alternate  despotism  and  anarchy,  dark  and  cruel  laws, 
llieir  fearful  degradation,  their  detestable  prostitution  of  them- 
•elves,  shameless,  uninterrupted,  and  even  licensed  by  the  laws, 
teach  what  a  nation  will  become  without  the  Bible  code  to 
govern  them.  England,  under  her  various  transitions  from 
Dmidism,  through  Koman  mythology  and  despotism,  and  then 
a  barbarism  of  even  more  revolting  form ;  and  England,  "  with 
all  her  faults,"  under  the  benignant  sway  of  Christianity,  only 
establishes  the  fact,  that  the  Bible  alone  can  give  to  a  people 
the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  So,  also,  of  our 
own  laws  and  form  of  government,  the  Divine  precepts  of  the 
Bible  are  the  foundation.  But  as  a  source  of  intellectual  light 
we  may,  also,  present  the  well  known  fact,  (bo  finely  illustrated, 
as  to  some  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  volume  of  Dr.  Halsey's,)  that 
the  Bible  is  the  exhaustless  fountain  of  material  for  the  noblest 
masters  in  all  the  arts.  Hence  the  painter,  the  poet,  the 
etatuary,  the  orator,  are  all  indebted  to  the  beautifully  de- 
ecribed  and  glowing  scenes  and  noble  characters  of  Bible 
history,  for  their  most  exquisite  specimens  of  excellence.  An 
imperfect  enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ings of  the  Italian,  English,  Continental  and  American  artists, 
will  show  the  value  of  the  Bible  as  an  instrument  of  intel- 
lectual light.  Bubens'  Death  of  Cain,  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
and  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  den;  West's  Belshazzar's  Vision, 
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Ohrirt  Healing  the  Sick,  and  The  Women  at  the  Gtoieifixiou 
Bafaelle's  Triumph  of  Ihivid,  andTheBestirrectioii;  JsFionnifl 
da  Yinci's  Last  Supper;  and  the  noblest  deaigna  of  6vid% 
Michael  Angelo,  Salvator  Sosa,  Domenichino,  lAdavJaii 
Caracei,  Forbin  and  others,  were  drawn  £rom  the  Bible^  .  ^ 
Poetry,  too,  has  fomid  in  the  Kble  both  models  for  imitatipt 
and  fountains  of  inspiration.  Hence  the  gifted  aona  of  iQa|^' 
while  drinkmg  in  the  rich  sublimity  of  Bible  poetay,  haia 
learned  to'breathe  the  same  spirit,  and 

**  WakM  to  eostuy  the  llTing  lyre.** 

It  is  not  the  measured  and  affected  correctness  of  Diydefr— . 
the  melancholy  romance  of  Byron,  the  playful  elegance  ijt 
Moore,  the  descriptiye  vigor  of  Scott,  the  tenderness  of  Beattia^ 
the  harmony  and  sweetness  of  Gowper,  the  stately  grandeur  of 
Milton — ^nor  the  marvellous,  nameless  charms  of  Shakapetn^ 
not  one  of  these  characteristics  alone,  nor  all  of  them  ocni- 
bined,  that  is  stamped  upon  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  but  some- 
thing far  above  all  these.  It  is  the  bold  and  ardent,  soft  and 
tender,  nervous  and  sublime  and  heavenly  style — ^the  result 
alone  of  heaven's  own  inspiration. 

The  statuary  has  derived  from  the  Bible  that  spedes  of 
magic  power  which  has  enabled  him  almost  to  embody  breath- 
ing forms  of  beauty  and  of  grace. 

Here,  too,  as  wo  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the 
volume  under  review,  the  student  of  eloquence  may  find  the 
truest  models  of  all  that  constitutes  the  glory  of  his  art.  We 
need  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of 
Dr.  Halsey's  book,  as  guides  to  the  eloquence  and  oratory  of 
the  Bible. 

Our  second  position  is,  that  we  have  no  system  qf  morals  de- 
serving the  name,  save  as  it  is  founded  upon,  and  coincident 
with,  the  Bible.  Plato  was  prone  to  indulge  in  metaphysical 
vagaries,  and  with  all  his  noble  and  excellent  sentiments,  his 
conceptions  in  regard  to  morals  are  more  romantic  and 
visionary  than  practical.  Some  fatal  defect  mars,  in  like 
manner,  every  other  system  of  ethics  among  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, and  there  is  one  thing  conunon  to  all — ^the  inade- 
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icy  of  the  motives  to  virtue — which  shows  the  need  of  some 
tor  and  nobler  creed.  This  want  is  supplied  in  the  Bible. 
re  we  learn  what  no  ancient  system  ever  taught,  that  the 
best  incentive  to  moral  action  is  the  love  of  a  revealed 
;»reme  Being.  Here  we  are  famished  with  collateral  and 
rerfol  motives  in  the  certainty  of  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
1,  the  resurrection  of  man  to  an  immortal  state  of  existence, 
1  the  general  judgment.  Here  we  find  those  original  con- 
ations presented  in  Dr.  H's  last  chapter — ^The  Divine  Exist- 
»,  The  Providence  of  God,  The  Personal  Character  of 
rist,  The  Idea  of  Special  Divine  Influence,  The  Church  of 
d,  The  Common  Brotherhood  of  Man,  The  Day  of  Sacred 
Bt,  The  Millennium,  The  Eesurrection  of  the  Dead,  The 
it  Judgment,  The  Heavenly  World,  The  Scheme  of  Ee- 
nption,  which,  though  really  and  truly  objects  of  intellec- 
1  beauty,  are  all  of  them,  also,  centres  of  light  radiating  the 
ly  of  the  moral  image  of  God,  and  giving  a  quickening 
51^  and  a  powerful  impulse  to  all  man's  moral  faculties, 
e  chief  elements  of  superiority  in  Bible  morality,  consist  of 
purity,  extent,  spirituality  and  perpetual  obligation,  and 
«e  elevate  it  to  an  immeasurable  height  above  the  most 
ilted  systems  merely  human. 

[n  estimating  the  value  of  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  moral 
ht,  we  must  consider  its  humanizing  influence  upon  the 
tions.  When  we  learn  that  Germany  was  once  the  land  of 
rbarism  and  human  sacrifices;  that  the  Scythians  once  used 
5  skins  of  their  captives  as  clothing ;  that  the  Hungarians 
re  in  the  habit  of  devouring  the  hearts  of  their  conquered 
is;  that  the  Scandinavians  once  encouraged  suicide,  and 
voted  to  death  their  wives  and  slaves  as  offerings  to  their 
cb ;  that  the  Danes,  Norwegians  and  Russians,  once  prac- 
ed  piracy;  and  when  we  recall  the  former  condition  of  the 
ndwich  Islands  and  compare  it  with  their  present  state,  we 
ed  only  remember  that  they  have  the  Bible  and  the  religion 
the  Bible  among  them,  to  be  able  at  once  to  decide  to  what 
086  to  assign  these  marvellous,  moral  transformations.  The 
It  hospitals,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
Sarent  provinces  in  the  Roman  Empire,  are  said  to  have  been 
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built  hj  the  Ohristiaii  Emperor,  OonBtantine,  and  Amm  mn 
greatly  increased  as  the  principles  of  the  Goqpel  were  dkMV^ ' 
nated. 

If  J  however,  there  is  one  class  of  society  more  indebted  dua 
anotiier  to  the  hnmanudng  InilBfinffie  of  the  Bible,  it  ia  wobm. 
In  countries  destitute  of  the  Bible,  she  is  bom  to  an  inbut 
tance  of  degradation  and  slayery.  Alternately  the  toy  of  tti 
leisure  hours,  the  ministering  serrant  to  the  groaser  appetitei^ 
the  slave  of  the  passions,  the  object  of  the  suspicion  and  eofr 
tempt  of  her  lord  and  master,  man;  she  is,  finally,  ivkai 
disgust  has  been  produced  by  satiety,  condemned  to  be  thnmi 
by  as  a  useless  and  burdensome  encumbrance.  But  the  Btbfa^ 
like  a  great  telescope,  has  been  turned  upon  the  once  g^osiqj 
regions  of  moral  space,  and  revealed  to  the  wondering  vievof 
mankind  the  planet  of  woman's  destiny  in  all  ita  mild  ladt 
ance  and  softened  glory,  has  defined  her  true  orbit,  and  taof^ 
the  diversified  relations  she  sustains  to  the  system  of  created 
being,  and  elevated  her  to  that  rank  to  which  she  is  enti&d. 
Immediately  she  becomes  the  associate  of  man,  and  hebeoomss 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  bestowing  upon  her  a  corresponding 
mental  and  moral  culture  to  fit  her  for  being  the  wife  of  lui 
bosom  and  the  mother  of  his  children.  All  this  the  Bible  doee 
for  woman;  and,  accordingly,  you  have  but  to  blot  out  the 
light  of  this  Holy  Book,  and  again,  as  in  the  "Beign  of 
Terror,"  women  become  fanes;  or,  as  in  the  darkness  of 
heathenism,  they  become  slaves.  You  have  but  to  kindle  this 
>  light  and  the  chains  of  her  oppression  fall  from  her,  and  she 
walks  forth  in  gladness  of  heart  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  ful- 
filling the  exalted  destiny  ordained  by  heaven,  scattering 
blessings  in  rich  profusion  aroimd  her,  forming  the  brighest 
ornament  of  civilized  society — the  centre  jewel  in  its  diadem 
of  glories. 

To  the  Bible  it  is  to  be  attributed,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
stands  first  of  all  the  nations  in  art,  literature,  science  and 
religion.  It  is  the  Bible  that  has  stimulated  them  to  all  the 
great  enterprizes  which  have  benefitted  and  elevated  them- 
selves, and  it  has  been  the  Bible  that  has  enlarged  their  heaiis 
to  communicate  these  blessings  to  others,  and  thus  to  elevate 
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the  rest  of  mankind  to  tU^  same  point  of  civilization  to  which 
they  have  attained.  We  introduce  one  illustration  just  here 
which  will  be  in  point 

Modem  pilgrims  to  the  "Eternal  City,"  when  standing  amid 
die  magnificent  relics  of  her  ancient  grandeur,  are  wont  to 
dwell  in  rapturous  admiration  upon  the  rums  of  the  Coliseum. 
And  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  the  associations  it  suggests  are 
0f  the  kind  to  inspire  the  muse  of  Byron.    And  the  pen  of 
sianj  a  gifted  son  of  song  and  genius  has  contributed  to  give 
to  Ihis  stupendous,  yet  mournful  pile,   with  its  crumbling 
arches,  its  bowing  walls  festooned  with  creeping  wild  vines, 
jmd  its  fallen  columns,  an  immortality  of  renown.    Marvellous 
in  its  noble  architecture,  admirable  in  its  proportions,  aston- 
idling  in  its  magnificence,  vast  in  its  area,  wonderful  in  its 
heights, — ^no  wonder  that  the  imagination  is  carried  back  to 
the  days  when  this  mighty  amphitheatre,  now  silent  and  crumb- 
ling to  decay,  was  occupied  by  its  audience  of  one  hundred 
thousand  Bomans.     And  yet  it   may  be  doubted  whether, 
amid  all  the  degrading  monuments  of  human  folly  and  iniquity, 
with  which  the  world  abounds,  there  can  bo  found  one  which 
may  bear  comparison  with  the  Coliseum.     Let  us  recall  the 
purpose  of  its  erection.     And  when  we  remember,  that  this 
grand  and  costly  fabric  was  erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fostering  a  cruel,  barbarous  and  depraved  appetite  for  scenes 
of  butchery  and  blood,  then  the  Coliseum  stands  shorn  of  it* 
glory,  stripped  of  half  the  ideal  grandeur  with  which  it  was 
invested,   and  serves  to  teach  the  mournful  degradation  to 
which  human  nature  must  sink  destitute  of  the  heavenly 
teachings  of  the  Bible.     Come  and  let  us  stand  within  the 
CSoliseum,  along  with  Byron,  and  call  up  the  vision  of  the 
dying  Gladiator,  his  life-blood  trickling  from  his  wounded  side, 
captured  in  unlawful  warfare,  torn  from  his  "  barbarian  boys, 
and  their  Dacian  mother,"  and  his  "  Danube  hut,"  and  brought 
here,  on  some  festal  day,  to  fight  for  the  amusement  of  a  blood- 
thirsty and  brutal  populace,  either  with  fellow  unfortunates  or 
savage  beasts  of  prey.    Perhaps,  tooj  the  very  arena  upon 
which  the  traveller  stands,  may  have  drunk  the  blood  of  some 
12 
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fience,  they^  were  left  to  the  nnreBbicted  indtdgeaiM  i^  i| 
the  darkest  and  most  ferociooB  pasnong  of  the  bikmaa  BMI 
The  men  in  power,  in  order  to  preserve  their  popoUuitj  Ml 
strengthen  the  tennre  of  office,  avuled  themselves  of  tliia  igtbr 
ranee  and  bratality,  and  by  resorting  to  this  bloody  ezpedtfent 
of  Gladiatorial  combats,  endeavored  to  conciliate  this  braMp 
monster,  the  people.  Infataated^  indeed,  were  the  mea  lAo 
reasoned  thus;  for  they  were  bnt  hastening  the  downfldltflf 
the  Empii^,  by  educating  those  veiy  principles  and  pawJoni 
which  constituted  the  elements  of  their  destmction.  The 
secret  cause  of  their  infatuation,  as  well  as  the  bmtality  of  fte 
people  was,  that  they  had  no  Bible.  Hie  Christian  nations  of 
the  earth,  that  really  deserve  the  name,  are  not  degraded  by  a 
Coliseum.  The  last  relic  of  such  barbarous  exhibitions  is  to 
be  found  in  Spain  and  her  dependencies,  and  all  conntrics 
under  Papal  domination ;  ^hd  the  same  reason  still  exists  for  it, 
viz:  "The  Bible— the  Bible— the  religion  of  Protestants"— fc 
to  the  people  a  sealdd  volume.  We  may  confidentiiy  indulge 
the  hope,  therefore,  that  if  ever,  in  some  remote  age  hereafter, 
the  curious  traveller  shall  pause  to  muse  upon  the  monmn^nis 
of  departed  glory  upon  our  country's  soil,  he  shall  find  Ho 
Coliseum  in  ruins  to  give  to  our  native  land  an  immortaHtyof 
infamy. 

And  shall  we  labor  the  third  point,  that  the  Bible  is  ihe 
only  source  of  spiritual  light?  Why,  that  is  universal^ ad- 
mitted by  all,  except  infidels,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  time 
of  their  extremity  wrings  from  even  them  the  reluctant  adndi- 
sion.  The  only  point  to  be  insisted  upon  in  this  place,  is  Ae 
absolute  and  authoritative  confidence  and  certainty  iri& 
'which  the  Bible  conveys  its  truths  to  us.    The  xmity  of 'Ckii, 
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}  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  future  retribution,  the  gracious 
ligja  0f  God  toward  man,  are  no  longer  speculations  of 
iloBophy,  b^it  the  verities  of  an  undeniable  faith*  Ihe 
Inence,  then,  of  these  truths,  practically,  on  man ;  the  light 
»7  shed  on  the  troubled  waters  of  Ufe,  and  the  valley  of  the 
idow  of  death)  gilding  life's  joys,  mitigating  its  soitows> 
)>tecting  OS  from  imminent  moral  perils>  robbing  death  of  his 
Qgy  the  grave  of  its  victory,  aad  opening  "  a  visjta  to  the  skies,'^ 
siipletes  this  triple  crown  of  glory  for  the  blessed  volume  of 
pinion,  and  brings  forth  the  topstone  of  its  temple  with 
yutixigs  of  "grace,  grace  unto  it.'' 

[b  view  of  all  this,  there  remains  for  us  to  numifesjt  Qur  love 
'  .the  Bible  in  every  possible  way* 

EiC|t  ns  cling  to  this  Divine  gift  of  heaven*  Surrender  it  not. 
i  life  go — ^let  wealth  go-— suffer  the  loss  of  all  things — aye  I 
mef  let 

'*  The  bright  stm  be  extmgoSshed,  and  the  stars 
Wander  darkling  through  the  eternal  space 
RaylesS)  and  pathless-^'and  the  icy  earth 
Swing  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air, 

in  voluntarily  surrender  the  Bible. 

Elevate  the  Bible  on  high.  Let  it  be  the  Book  of  Books^ 
TO  it  a  prominent  rank  among  the  text^books  of  onr  semin- 
ei  of  learning.  Well  may  Skeptics  and  Papists  dread  the 
iprafting  of  Bible  instruction  upon  our  educational  systems, 
birds  of  night  always  hate  the  sun.  But  for  ns,— Protes- 
it  Americans, — we  will  give  to  the  Bible  "  the  wings  of  the 
tiling."  "We  will  send  it  traversing  the  broad  earth,  and 
adding  in  commingled  abundance  from  its  exhaustless  stores^ 
ht  and  joy  and  peace  and  hope  upon  the  nations  of  the 
ih.  It  will  scatter  the  night  of  superstition,  and  usher  in 
le  day-spring  from  on  high."  It  will  break  the  spell  of 
iorance ;  it  will  drive  to  their  native  regions  of  darkness  all 
\  scowling  forms  of  despotism;  "its  entrance  will  give 
ht,"  and  wherever  it  may  enter,  civil  liberty  will  erect  her 
gnificent  temple  upon  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  de- 
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molislied  fabric  of  lawless  power — ^the  foot  of  oppression  will  be 
riemoved  from  the  neck  of  the  victim  of  tyiunny,  Man  wiD 
cease  his  brother,  man,  to  slay,  and  the  dawn  of  millennial 
glory  will  no  longer  linger.  We  may  read  in  "the  shadows  of 
coming  events''  the  assured  grounds  of  a  joyful  anticipation^ 
that  the  march  of  Bible  truth  is  irresistibly  onward.  He 
ceaseless  vigilance  of  the  friends  of  the  Bible,  led  by  "the 
hero  of  a  hundred  ^  theological  fights^  has  achieved  a  peaoeM 
victory  over  the  rash  and  ill-considered  enterprize  of  amending 
the  good  old  Bible  of  our  fathers,  and  brought  the  noble  and 
beloved  institution,  which  has  done  so  much  in  the  ^flsemini- 
tion  of  the  Word  of  God,  back  to  the  safe  channel  of  die 
ancient  version,  and  a  deeper  and  more  wide^read  detemd- 
nation  has  taken  hold  of  God^s  peopIe^s  hearts  to  put  a  copy  of 
the  Holy  Book  in  every  family  in  the  land,  and  in  the  woild. 
Church  schools  and  Church  colleges  are  springing  up  and 
meeting  with  favor  every  where,  tliat  the  Bible  may  be  taught 
to  the  youth  of  the  land.  Tliis  zeal  of  Christians  has  awakened 
the  activity  of  the  foes  of  the  Bible ;  and  while  tliis  proves 
that  the  cause  of  truth  is  advancing,  it  brings  no  ground  of 
hope  to  them,  or  of  fear  to  us.  Their  eflEbrts  will  be  futile. 
"The  angel  having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach,  is  now 
flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven,"  and  the  Church  is  in  her 
preparation  state  for  the  blessed  time,  when  the  glad  tidings  of 
peace  and  salvation  shall  be  preached  "  to  them  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation  and  kindred,  and  tongue 
and  people." 

"Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly!    Amenl" 
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ARTICLE  V. 

ON  THE  CONVBRSION  OF  THB  WORLD. 

(JUoimo  of  Dr,  Oumming'B  TTuory  C<mlinu$d,) 

B8  been  shown  that  the  Word  of  God  abundantly  antho- 
he  expectation  of  the  conyersion  of  the  world.  After 
ing  many  other  texts,  we  exammed  the  celebrated  passage 
twentieth  chapter  of  Bevelation,  and  found  that  it  will 
of  no  reasonable  interpretation  which  will  not  sustain 
octrine.  We  have,  likewise,  adverted  to  the  following 
ms,  contended  for  by  Dr.  Cumming,  viz :  That  the  second 
g  of  Christ  is  to  take  place  suddenly,  and  at  a  time  of 
ding  iniquity,  and  that,  in  point  of  time,  the  resurrection 
\  just  will  precede  that  of  the  wicked — ^and,  we  think,  it 
)en  made  apparent  that  these  positions,  whether  tenable 
k,  imply  nothing,  in  the  least  degree,  inconsistent  with 
we  have  undertaken  to  prove. 

16  other  objections,  which  are  urged  by  Dr.  0.,  will  now 
deed.    He  says: 

we  torn  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  we  shall  find  an 
ant  explanation  at  the  twenty-first  verse.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
led  nnto  a  man  sowing  good  seed  in  a  field ;  and  while  he  slept, 
amy  went  in  and  sowed  tares;  and  when  the  seed  sprang  up,  the 
nd  the  wheat  came  up  together.  What  did  the  Lord  of  the 
b  do?  Did  he  send  men  forthwith  as  reapers  to  separate  them? 
e  said:  Let  hoth  grow  together  until  the  harvest;  and  then  I 
y  to  the  reapers,  'Gather  first  the  tares,  and  hind  them  in 
8  and  bum  them;  hut  gather  the  wheat  into  my  ham.'     It  is  so 

present  dispensation ;  the  good  and  had  grow  up  together,  and 
;  separated  until  the  end;  and  as  the  tares  were  gathered  and 
[  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  he  at  the  end  of  this  dispensation,  for  the 

Man  shall  come,  and  cast  out  the  unbelievers  into  a  fornaoe  of 
irhere  shall  he  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,'  and  gather  the 
ato  heavenly  hahitations.  The  whole  Christian  economy  is  a 
die  one.  The  visihle  Church  is  not  all  pure  wheat,  but  a 
«  of  tares  and  wheat,  and  it  appears  it  will  continue  to  be  so  till 

himself  comes  at  the  end  of  this  dispensation.  It  is  quite 
here  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  visible  Church  till  the. 
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Lwd  oomea.    It  will  oontinoe  >  mixtoie  of  good  ud  bid  BBlfl  Ataii  i 
I  regud,  in  fitot,  the  tbi^  ezutenoe  of  a  nsiblo  Ohnrah  jtaj  imnfc  M  1 
I  do  ft  pTDviiional  oommittee.    Wo  noed  to  hear,  in  nilw^  tOMLff  ' 
pTorimona]  oommitteM.    Tbeae  Ten  nmplj  eommitteea  eppoiamtf   i 
•et  ontil  the  trae  or  oompetent  oommittee  shonld  be  ^tpouted.    Ik 
whole  riuble  OhaTeh  ii,  at  thii  momeat,  poielj  pnmsioaal;  but  iriua 
that  which  is  perfect  ia  come,  that  which  ia  proridoDBl  shall  bo  doH 
avajr.     Meantime,  the  Choroh  ia  made  op  of  tares  aqd  wheat,  and  i\at 
mixture  will  oontinue  thnrnghoot  this  diapenaadon,  till  there  arrin 
that  perfect  state  after  the  advent,  in  which  there  will  be  neither  hw, 
nor  sin,  nor  defect,  bat  all  Ood'a  people  shall  be  preaented  a  glorioni 
Ohnroh,  wifhowt  sMt  or  UemiA,  or  KOij  nob.  tIAic.    ThU  tikee  phce 
«t  the  advent  of  Cnrirt;  bnt  tbooa  wbo  hM  that  we  millenQium  am 
oome  flnt,  nait  oonolnde  that  tbo  tuw  nil  be  aevaratcd  from  dit 
wheat  a  thonsand  jean  before  Gbiiat  comes.    According  to  the  ten  t 
have  read,  they  wUl  not  he  separated  nntil  Ohiiet  hinaelf  coues,  ud, 
ttenfore,  the  peifeot  Ohorah  is  not  prior,  hot  anhseqatiot  ta  OfariH'i 
■drwit,  and,  therrion,  Christ's  advent  ia  praaniUenaial,  and  not  pott- 
millonntal.  (S.  T.,  pp.  118-119.)    The  same  viewa  are  mor«  hn^ 
ezpresaed  in  L.  R.,  pp.  44&-446." 

Our  author  seems  to  have  paid  rery  little  attention  to  th^ 
Saviour's  own  exposition  of  this  parable.  Though  onrSanoiI 
has  declared,  "  the  Jield  it  the  worHf^  it  is  here  anhemtatiii^j 
aesnmed  to  be  identical  with  the  visible  Church.  Bat  wen 
the  assumption  well  founded,  it  would  have  no  bearing  on  dks 
point  at  iasne.  The  convereioD  of  the  world,  in  the  sense  i|i 
which  we  expect  it,  does  not  imply  the  perfect  state  of  die 
Church.  Dr.  C.  mentionB  the  miUenniam  in  this  connezhn; 
but  where  did  he  learn  that  the  Church  will  be  perfect  dnriDg 
the  millennium  t  The  term  ■m.^leivtwv/m  was  suggested  \sf 
Kevelation  20 :  1-5 ;  bnt  that  passage  contains  not  a  woid 
about  a  perfect  Church. 

But,  admitting  that  the  field  is  the  world,  it  may,  perhi^ 
be  argued  from  this  passage  that  there  will  be  some  irieked 
people  on  earth  till  the  end  of  the  world.  We  believe  this  to 
be  true ;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  ve  are  id- 
Tocating.  Were  the  wicked  as  few  as  the  righteona  were  jiut 
before  the  flood,  the  wheat  and  the  tares  would  still  be  growing 
together.  We  have  no  doubt  that  haman  beings  will  etiD  te 
bmn  into  the  world ;  that  they  will  still  need  to  be  regeneratod; 
tliat  the  Gospel  will  still  be  tiie  ordinary  inBtxnmflnt  of  t^fgan- 
ration;  and  wUle  tbeae  things  are  ao,  th«i«  mnst  be  mmm 
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unconverted  persons  in  the  world ;  nor  do  we  imagine,  that  to 
be  born  of  the  Spirit  will  ever  be  an  invariable  consequence 
of  being  bom  of  the  flesh. 

Hub  opinion  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  ourselves.  It  has 
prevailed  generally,  if  not  universally,  among  intelligent 
Cfhiistianfl  who  have  held  the  doctrine  of  the  conversion  of  the 
World.  It  is  thus  expressed  by  the  justly  celebrated  Joniithan 
Edwards,  in  his  history  of  redemption : 

<'It  shall  be  a  time  of  great  holiness.  Now,  vital  religion  shall 
erttj  where  prevail  and  reign.  Those  times  shall  be  an  exception  from 
irhai  Christ  sajs  of  the  ordinary  state  of  the  Church,  that  there  shall 
he  InU  few  saved;  for  now  holiness  shall  hecome  general.  Isaiah  60 : 
21.  'Thy  people,  also,  shall  be  all  righteous.'  Not  that  there  will  be 
Bone  remaining  in  a  Chnstless  condition;  but  that  visible  wickedness 
shall  be  suppressed  every  where,  and  true  holiness  shall  become  general, 
tlMmgh  not  universal.'' 

These  views  cannot  be  refuted  by  proving  that  the  wheat 
and  the  tares  will  grow  together  till  the  harvest,  and  the 
harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world. 

Let  us  notice  another  objection : 

''In  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
(says  Dr.  0.,)  we  read, — 'Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means;  for 
ikal  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  (as  I  translate  it)  the 
^KWtasy,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition,  who 
opposeth  and  esalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  Grod,  or  that  is 
worshipped,  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing 
himself  that  he  is  God.  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already 
work;  only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the 
way.  And  then  shall  that  wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall 
consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  bright- 
ness of  his  coming :  even  him  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan,  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  dc- 
eeivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish;  because  they 
have  not  received  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved.' 
We  are  told,  in  this  chapter,  that  the  great  apostasy  commenced  in  the 
apostles'  days,  and  that  it  would  continue  till  Christ  shall  come  again. 
Aeoording  to  those  who  hold  that  the  millennium  precedes  Christ's 
advent,  Poperv  is  to  be  destroyed  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  but, 
aeeording  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  Popery  is  to  be  wasted  progressively  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  be  uprooted  and  destroyed  finally 
at,  and  by,  Christ's  advent — indicating  that  it  will  be  co-existent  with 
this  dispensation.  I  cannot  conceive  any  one  passage  of  Scripture 
more  fiUal  to  the  theoiy  that  the  millennium  precedes  Christ's  advent. 
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tlua  this  prodiotioD  of  the  great  apostaay.     It  beKios  ift  llu 
tbe  Apostte,  and  .stretohei  forward  to  the  miUenoud  ^axj,  ud  jl 
dflstrojed,  oot  by  the  preaohlng  of  the  Goapet,  but  bj  UtA     ' 
ftdvent  and  Klorioos  appetring  of  the  Lord  and  Savionr  Jeaoi 
(8.  T.,  pp.  119-121.)  1 

AiudooB  to  exhibit  the  whole  force  of  the  argnmeDt-dBilTtd 
from  this  portion  of  Scripture,  we  will  here  preaent  onotlHr 
extract: 

"The  next  evidence  of  this  I  irill  fpre  yon  is  from  2d  Then.  2:  t, 
where  we  hare  the  desoripdoa  of  'the  man  of  sin,  who  oppoeethttd 
ezalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped;  m 
that  he,  as  God,  aitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himaolf  thttb* 
ia  God.  Remember  ye  not,  that  when  I  was  with  yon,  I  told  yon  of 
these  things?  And  now  ye  know  what  withholdoth,  that  be  might  be 
revealed  in  his  time.  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  mik: 
only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let  until  be  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  ijid 
then  shall  (hat  wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  willi 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth;' — the  wasting  away  of  Rome  first — and  'deatroj 
with  the  brightness  of  his  {■na^ovaW)  personal  appearance.'  Wlat 
does  this  prove?  That  the  great  aposta^,  predicted  by  St.  Faol,  is  to 
prevail  during  the  whole  period  from  Chnst  s  first  to  his  second  adnnt, 
and  that  this  hoary  apostasy  is  to  be  consumed  and  atterly  deitn^ed 
only  by  the  personal  advent  and  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Ood. 


that  very  period,  the  Apostle  epeaka  of  'a  gatheriDg  U^lber  onto 
which  he  calls  by  the  expression,  ^htiowayuyti,)  'a  oolleeAoB 
IT  unto'  Christ  of  the  risen  sainte,  when  he 


and  destroy  the  great  Papal  apostasy  by  the  brightness  of  his  ocai&a^P 
(L.  R.,  p.  446.) 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  passage  of  Bcriptore  now  in 
qneetioQ  can  afford  no  objection  against  onr  doctrine,  qdImb  it 
relates  to  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  world.  A^ 
cordingly,  Dr.  G.  insists  that  this  is  the  tme  reference;  and,  if 
we  nnderstand  him  correctly,  he  hasee  his  concluaion  on  the 
following  gronnde : 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  word  translated,  contMtg.  It  will  tie 
ohserved  that  he  quotes  tlie  original,  and  changes  the  tni» 
lalion  of  this  word. 

3.  The  occurrence  of  the  same  word  in  the  first  vetse  U  Ae 
chapter,  in  connection  with  the  phrase,  "otir  gathermgiofttkir 
unto  him." 

8.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  phrsBM,  "o0MiMM«tti<iif 
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pirU  qf  his  mouth,  and  destroy  hy  the  hrightness  of  his 
\tmUng;^^  implying,  as  our  author  thinkp,  that  "Popery  is  to 
le  wasted  progressively  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gk)spel,  but 
o  be  uprooted  and  destroyed  finally  at,  and  by,  Christ's 
^dven^" 

These  are  all  the  suggestions  Dr.  C.  has  made,  and,  we 
liink,  they  are  all  that  can  be  made  with  any  plausibility,  in 
(apport  of  his  interpretation.    Let  us  examine  them. 

1.  Does  the  word  translated  (;o7/iin^,  in  2d  Thess.  2:  8,  neces- 
ilffily  mean  a  visible  and  bodily  approach?  Certainly  not. 
ISie  idea  of  an  approach  is  not  included  at  all  in  its  primary 
liffnification.  Its  primary  meaning  is  presence;  and  so  it  is 
nnslated  in  the  following  passages:  2d  Cor.  10:  10 — ''His 
etters,  say  they,  are  weighty  and  powerful,  but  his  bodily 
iresence  is  weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible."  Phil.  2 :  12— 
*  As  ye  have  always  obeyed,  not  as  in  my  presence  only,  but 
low  much  more  in  my  absence."  It  would  well  admit  of  the 
lune  translation  here :  "  Whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy  by  the 
brightness  of  his  presence," — that  is,  "by  the  glorious  mani- 
Sastation  of  his  presence." 

But  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  translation  as  it  stands. 
IVlien  the  coming  of  Christ  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  tlie  con- 
lezion  must  decide  whether  his  coming  to  judge  the  world  at 
ihe  last  day  is  meant;  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  reference  is 
lotto  his  coming  to  purchase  redemption  for  us,  will  not  decide 
ibis  point.  According  to  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  any 
:emarkable  interposition  of  God  may  be  described  as  His 
soming,  or  coming  down.  Thus,  Gen.  11:  5, — "The  Lord 
same  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the  children 
>f.men  built."  Isaiah  19:  1 — "Behold,  the  Lord  rideth  on  a 
jwift  cloud,  and  shall  come  into  Egyj^t ;  and  the  idols  of  Egypt 
ihall  be  moved  at  his  presence,  and  the  heart  of  Egypt  shall 
nelt  in  the  midst  of  it."  Isaiah  64:  3 — "When  thou  didst 
»rrible  things  which  we  looked  not  for,  tliou  camest  down,  the 
nountains  flowed  down  at  thy  presence."  In  tlie  New  Testa- 
nent,  the  exalted  Mediator  is  spoken  of  in  the  same  manner; 
my  signal  manifestation  of  his  power  is  described  as  his 
fining;  and,  on  a  principle  hereafter  to  be  es^lained,  the 
13 


*-     -. 
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figmatiye  lai^aage  eometimeB  employed,  eoiiveyii  »  miM 
alliifiion  to  his  coming  at  the  last  day.    In  referenoetdl^ 
oyerthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation^  we  read,  Hatt  19:  1^ 
^  Yerilj  I  eay  unto  you,  there  be  aome  stan<ting  heie,  %lndl 
shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man 
in  his  kingdom."    This  passage  bears  far  more  of  die 
ance  of  relating  to  the  day  of  judgment,  than  the  one  wd'M 
now  considering;  but  all  who  stood  there  have  long  ago  tMil 
of  death,  and  the  day  of  judgment  is  still  future.    To  flittlds- 
struction  of  a  particidar  Ohurch — to  the  angel  of  Ibe  (MSlik 
in  Fergamos,  the  Bedeemer  said, — ^^  Bepent ;  or  else  I  will  eoijtb 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  wiU  fight  against  thee  with  flie  swill 
of  my  mouth.  (Rev.  2 :  16.)  To  the  communication  of  qdiftdl 
consolations  and  blessings,  John  14:  23, — ^'^If  a  man  lovetae^    | 
he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  lip    \ 
will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him."    To  di6 
death  of  the  body,  Luke  12:  40, — "Be  ye  therefore  ready, 
also;  for  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  at  an  hour  when  ye  think 
not.^ 

Dr.  C.  thinks  it  improper  to  speak  of  Christ  as  coming  it 
death.  (See  S.  T.,  page  128.)  Of  course  he  refers  this,  and 
similar  passages,  to  His  coming  at  the  end  of  the  world.  If 
this  view  be  correct,  our  Saviour  was  accustomed,  during  Ik 
personal  ministry,  to  warn  his  hearers  that,  for  aught  they 
knew,  the  final  judgment  might  commence  at  any  moment; 
and  yet,  many  years  after,  Paul  conjured  his  brethren,  by  their 
hope  of  eternal  salvation,  not  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the 
day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand;  since  certain  events,  which 
would  occupy  a  considerable  length  of  time,  must  first  take 
place.  (See  2d  Thess.  2:  1,  2.)  If,  then,  Paul  does  not  contra- 
dict his  Lord,  our  author's  interpretation  is  evidently  erroneous. 

Other  passages  of  Scripture,  confirmatory  of  our  general 
position,  might  easily  be  cited ;  but  it  is  unnecessaiy.  Hioae 
fJready  adduced  are  sufficient  to  prove  that,  according  to  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  any  signal  interposition  of  liie 
Bedeemer  may  be  described  as  His  coming.  Hence,  when  We 
read  of  the  man  of  sin,  "whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy  by  the 
brightness  of  his  coming," — all  we  can  infer  is,  that  hii  de- 
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structiou  will  be  a  glorious  work  of  Christ.  Indeed,  the  word 
coming  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  very  next  sentence,  where 
Pa\|l  describes  tlie  man  of  sin,  as  ^'him  whose  coming  is  after 
the  working  of  Satan.  Ilcre  the  word  coming  evidently 
means,  simply,  the  eocerci^e  of  hispou>ei\  Why  should  not  the 
flame  word  be  understood  in  the  same  sense,  when,  in  the  sen- 
tence immediately  preceding,  we  read  of  the  coming  of  the 
lord! 

3«  As  to  the  second  allegation :  It  is  readily  admitted  that 
"<A6  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChAst^  mentioned  in  the  first 
▼erse,  is  liis  coming  to  judge  the  world.  But  how  does  it 
follow  that  the  coming  mentioned  in  the  eighdi  verse  is  the 
aamet  If  this  can  be  proved  at  all,  it  must  be  either  from  the 
identity  of  the  word,  or  from  the  connexion  of  the  two  sen- 
tences. It  cannot  be  proved  from  the  identity  of  the  word ; 
for  we  have  already  seen  that  there  are  several  events,  each  of 
which  is  sometimes  described  as  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  And 
now,  as  to  the  connexion :  In  the  first  verse  of  this  chapter — 
2d  Thess.  2 : — Paul  earnestly  exhorts  his  brethren  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  every  influence  which  might  betray  them 
into  a  certain  error.  To  enforce  the  exhortation,  he  appeals  to 
their  expectation  of  the  coming  of  their  Lord  to  judge  the 
world,  and  to  their  hope  of  eternal  salvation.  From  this 
appeal  nothing  more  can  be  inferred  than  that  the  subject  is 
one  of  very  great  importance,  and  the  error  in  question  one  of 
dangerous  tendency.  Having  specified  the  error,  he  proceeds 
to  argue  against  it;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  he 
happens  to  use  the  same  word — coming — wliich  had  pre- 
viously occurred,  at  the  distance  of  eight  verses,  in  his  pre- 
liminary exhortation.  In  these  circumstances,  the  recurrence 
of  the  word  has  no  more  tendency  to  prove  that  it  must  be 
used  in  the  same  sense,  than  its  occurrence  in  different  epistles. 

3.  Let  us  notice  the  only  remaining  allegation  of  our  author. 
The  Apostle  speaks  of  "the  man  of  sin,"  "whom  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  by  the 
brightness  of  his  coming;''  and  Dr.  C.  maintains  tliat  the 
former  expression  denotes  a  progressive  wasting  a^^y  imder 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  latter  a  sudden  destruc- 


fibh  iv^  iai  eomlng  6t  &e  Lord ;  and,  therribire;  A^  criitfl^ft 
i&e  end  of  iiie  ircii'ld  mnit  be  lileaat. 

Ohrraplytotliu  aigdmentii,thAttheJiteiiiiJteftareextKn>df 
niieertaili  at  lett;  and  tUtf  ereit  if  tk^tled,  the;  will  not 
'Warrant  'Soa  concla8i<Hi. 

Ilie  preinisM  are  imceti^<  An  sttentive  ind  nntvrejndioed 
rAiadbr  dF  the  poaBage  in  qneBtion  woold  probftlly  sappoAe  ttnf 
tlie  two  phraaee,  "  oormtme  vtUh  tks  ^nrit  qf  Ai«  numik,  hat 
'Set^Toy  ly  M0  hrig&tneM  qf  Aw  eommg^  dttcribe  the  mbu 
Work,  fad  etpresB  the  wme  genend  meaning,  the  idea  being 
ihepened  for  ue  sake  of  enrphaai^  Oertunlj  the  terms  luad 
i>y  'iba  Apbflda  do  not  oeceBBuilj  imply  the  diatinctioii 
inerted  by  otir  aothoo-.  "  The  tpirif  qf  Bm  mofii/i^"  we  m 
told,  meaofi  the  preaditiig  of  the  OoipeL  lA  Pmlni  83 :  d,  «b 
hiad,  "By  the  word  ot  the  Lord  w^  the  heitvcna  ninde;  and 
all  the  hoBt  of  them  hythelreath  qf  hiamovth."'  The Ilobrow 
phrase  translated,  "  iy  the  breath  qf  hit  mouth,"  when  Htbn% 
translated  into  Greek — as  it  is  by  the  LXX — g^vea  tibe  tb|' 
Words  here  used  by  the  Apostle,  and  rendered,  "  iy  the  ipirit 
qf  hit  mouth"  The  Fsalmist,  we  ima^e,  did  not  mean  to 
afiSrm  that  the  host  of  hearen  were  created  by  the  pnaehh^ 
of  the  Gkupel. 

We  next  inqaire  whether  the  terms  tranBtated  oomtmit^  and 
destroy,  are  contrasted  with  one  another  in  the  maimer  de- 
manded by  Dr.  O.'s  interpretation.  The  qnestion,  let  it  bB 
observed,  is  not,  whether  they  admit  of  being  applied,  the  cM 
to  a  case  of  gradual  decay,  and  the  other  to  a  case  of  aaddm 
destruction;  but  whether  they  are  distingniihed  from  one 
another  by  expressing  these  ideas  respectively.  They  oertunly 
ore  not.  The  word  which,  according  to  onr  anthor,  aigniflea  a 
progreauve  wasting  away,  is  translated  contwhe  in  the  follow- 
ing passage.  Lnke  8 :  54 — "  Lord,  wilt  thoa  that  we  command 
fire  to  come  down  irom  heaven  and  oongume  them,  even  aa 
EUa^didl"  Here  the  idea  is  imqnestionably  that  of  siuldeB 
destmction.  The  word  to  which  he  attadies  the  idea  qf 
sudden  destruction  is  translated  oumbereih,  in  Luke  18:7,"  Oat 
it  down,'*(the  barren  fig  tree,)  "  why  euTitiereth  it  &a  gtotasHf 
It  is  manifest,  then,  that  these  terms  cannot  be  tSJObiitted'th 
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the  manner  he  suppoees.  Or,  should  this  point  be  regarded  by 
Bny  as  doabtful,  it  will  be  admitted  that,  as  we  have  stated,  his 
IMmises  are  extremely  uncertain  at  best 

Bni  we  proceed  to  show  that,  if  his  premises  be  admitted, 
his  condnsion  will  not  follow.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  passage 
before  us  teaches  that  the  man  of  sin  is  first  to  be  progressively 
trasted  away  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  afterwards 
knddenly  destroyed  by  what  the  Apostle  here  describes  as  the 
tomAng  of  the  Lord,  How  does  it  follow  that  the  coming 
meant  is  his  visible  advent  at  the  end  of  the  world?  We  have 
Been  that  any  signal  interposition  of  the  exalted  Saviour  may 
be  described  in  this  manner;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
nexion to  require  the  idea  contended  for  by  Dr.  C.  Surely  it 
fa  not  established  by  the  mere  fact,  that  the  coining  in  question 
fa  to  take  place  after  the  man  of  sin  has  been  progressively 
wasted  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Suppose  the  Lord 
•will  first  cause  the  man  of  sin  to  decline  gradually  through  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  afterwards  destroy  him  suddenly 
by  some  other  glorious  manifestation  of  His  power — it  is  no 
necessary  inference  that  this  latter  work  is  not  to  be  perfonned 
till  the  close  of  this  dispensation.  But  if  this  does  not  follow, 
our  author's  argument  is  powerless. 

Of  all  the  objections  urged  by  Dr.  Gumming  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  conversion  of  the  world,  tlie  one  founded  on 
this  passage  is  die  only  one  in  which  we  have  been  able  to 
detect  the  least  plausibility.  For  this  reason  we  have  dwelt 
on  it  at  considerable  length.  No  doubt  the  passage,  if  taken 
alone,  will  admit  of  an  interpretation  wliich  is  inconsistent 
with  our  doctrine;  but  we  have  seen  that  it  by  no  means 
requires  such  an  interpretation.  Of  course,  then,  it  can  have 
no  weight  against  those  clear  and  immerous  testimonies  of 
Scripture  by  which  the  doctrine  is  established. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  remark : 

*^  In  another  passage,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Acts,  we  read,  that  when 
the  disciples  were  gathered  together,  they  asked  the  Lord,  saying — 
*  Lord,  wilt  thou,  at  this  time,  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  V 
Every  Jew  looked  then  for  a  temporal  Messiah,  and  ey#f  Jew  still 
eipeots  Messiah  to  come  in  temporal  glory.     But  what  answer  did  our 
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iMti  make  to  the  inqoiryr  Not  tow  »peot>tiim  ii  wnBC}  ImI  'ft 
ii  not  for  ym.  to  know  tne  times  or  the  naiotia,  wbiob  the  VnUr-Mi 
pnt  in  his  own  pomr.'  I  believe  go  br  with  tb«  Jew,  that  Okil*«| 
oome  in  his  everiaiting  doiy.  The  J«w,  howerer,  hu  pMMd  owmtf 
flnt  •dreot,  aod  leeB  the  proaiiae  of  the  seoond  only.  Wh«B  At 
»oitl«  Bud — 'Wilt  thon,  »t  this  time,  nstora  the  kingdMii  to  Isn^ 
Onr  Lord  did  not  answer,  that  they  most  not  look  fnr  saeh  a  Ww 


He  sud — '  It  is  not  for  jou  to  know  the  times  or  the  awoas,  i 

'    " '■  hatOoivm 

, , r then  hidliin 

them,  was  the  time  and  the  season  that  he  would  aeleot ;  and  Uis  tM 


the  Father  hath  put  in  us  own  power,"— intimating 

restore  the  kin^om  to  Israel,  and  tliat  the  only  point  then  hid 


men  in  white  apparel,  thatspake  to  them  fhim  heaven,  said,— 'T^iHi 
of  Galilee,  whj  stand  ye  gadng  np  into  heaven  T  This  same  Jnljl 
which  is  taken  up  from  jon  into  heaven,  shall  so  aome,  in  like  masai^ 
as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven," — and  sorely  this  most  be  his  m 
aoiul  advent.  They  uw  him  asoend  fhim  among^  them,  and  a  dm 
reoeive  him  into  glory ;  and  we  shall  see  him  agun  return  in  a  titmif 
and  desoend  npon  eartii  in  the  same  oloud,  eoiroonded  by  the  ■■• 
glory."  (S.  T.,  pp.  121-122.) 

We  know  not  why  onr  author  has  thrown  these  two  pasBagea 
together,  niilesB  it  be  for  the  parpoae  of  intimating  that  thflf 
relate,  prophetically,  to  the  aame  period.  But  if  this  ia  )Si 
meaning,  the  aaeumption  is  wholly  gratnitonB.  In  the  former 
we  have  a  conversation  which  took  place  between  our  Savioof 
and  his  apoBtlcs ;  the  latter  ie  the  record  of  a  commnnicalaoa 
made  to  the  apoBtlee  by  "  two  men  in  white  apparel,"  at  tlia 
time  of  their  Lord's  ascension,  and  contiuns  no  allusion  whafr 
ever  to  the  converBstion  previously  recorded.  The  two  pasngea 
relate,  moreover,  to  subjects  entirely  distinct  The  subject  d 
the  one  is  tlie  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel;  of  tiba 
other,  the  future  advent  of  the  Lord  (TeBUfl.  We  repeat,  then, 
the  aeenmption,  that  these  passages  relate  to  the  same  period, 
is  utterly  unfounded.  Bat  even  were  it  an  nnqnestionablo 
ti^th,  and  were  it  further  evident  that  the  former  coiItBinB  I 
promise  from  the  Redeemer  for  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom 
to  Israel,  how  would  all  this  affect  the  question  under  discus- 
eion?  The  argument  would  stand  thus:  At  the  time  of  Christ'i 
second  advent,  the  kingdom  is  to  be  restored  to  Israel ;  there- 
fore, the  world  is  never  to  be  converted.  How  does  this  cob- 
clusion  foUow  from  the  premises! 

But  w*  do  not  admit  any  such  connexion  between  tbeK 
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nges  as  Dr.  0.  seems  to  assume.  Let  us,  then,  look  at  them 
irately.  If  our  author  is  right  in  concluding  from  the 
ler,  that  our  Saviour's  answer  to  the  apostles  sanctioned  the 
ectation  by  which  their  question  was  suggested,  then  the 
"B  are  yet  to  be  restored  to  political  independence  and 
"er.  On  this  point  we  have  no  occasion  to  express  any 
lion  at  present.  Let  it  be  admitted.  How  does  it  follow 
;  the  world  is  never  to  be  converted?  Dr.  C.  is  certainly 
tt  in  referring  the  second  of  these  passages  to  the  future 
»1  and  visible  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Such  an  advent 
expect  as  confidently  as  himself;  but  surely  it  does  not 
)W  that  the  world  is  not  first  to  be  converted. 
t  is  next  stated,  that, 

In  the  niDeteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  promise  made  specially 
le  apostles  indicates  the  same  truth,  where  our  Lord  says — '  Verily 
f  uDto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me,  when  the  Son  of  Man 
I  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  in  the  regeneration,  ye  also"  (that 
e  who  have  followed  me  now,)  shall  sit  upon  thrones,  judging  the 
ve  trihes  of  Israel/  The  Greek  here  is  ^  -ny  TraXiyyeveaia,  or  tho 
thus  delineated.  'And  I  heard  a  great  yoice  out  of  heaven, 
Bg,  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell 
.  them,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  bo  their  God,  and 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes;  and  there  shall  be  no 
s  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
;  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away/  Now  this  promise  made 
16  apostles,  of  sitting  upon  thrones  in  the  regeneration  or  restora- 
of  all  things,  is  evidently  connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  the 
dise  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Revelation,  where  Christ  is  dc- 
>ed  as  descending  from  heaven  to  his  redeemed  and  ransomed 
lie.  In  Daniel  it  is  thus  described — ^I  saw  in  the  night  visions, 
behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before 
And  there  was  given  unto  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  king- 
f  that  all  people,  nations  and  languages,  should  serve  him.' ''  (S.  T., 
122-128.) 

7e  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  any  one  of  these 
lages,  or  in  all  of  tliem  taken  together,  the  least  tendency 
lisprove  the  doctrine  for  which  we  are  pleading.  Dr.  Cuin- 
f^8  comments  leave  this  point  wholly  nntouched.  Wliatever 
r  be  the  dignity  to  which  the  apostles  are  to  be  advanced, 
know  not  how  it  follows  that  the  world  is  never  to  be  con- 
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verted,  ^ccofduig  to  Dr.  OofDiniQg,  their  advancement  if 
coimetjted,  iu  point  of  time,  viih  the  puwge  whicli  he  \m 
qaoted  £rora  the  twenty-firBt  chapter  m  fhe  Revelation,  tai 
tiie  passage  in  Djaniel  relates  to  ^e  aafi)<)  period.  If  tWsii 
(jo^rect,  no  one  of  ihese  passages  can  hare  any  poseible  beaniif 
pD  th(;  sabject  Jiow  onder  disciuBioo.  For  the  mere  readingt^ 
^e  twentieth  apd  twenty^first  chapters  of*  the  Revelation  w3l 
m^e  it  evident  that  the  reign  of  the  piart^'re,  or  the  general 
prevalence  of  piety  among  mortal  men,  foretold  in  the  fonner 
chapter,  ig  to  pass  away,  before  the  introdnctiou  of  the  state 
of  things  described  in  the  passage  quoted  by  uur  author  fivm 
the  latter.  It  is  phun,  then,  that  wi^esB  Dr.  G^haa  minta* 
preted  these  texts,  they  prove  nothing  against  our  dootike; 
and  this  bwng  evident,  ve  have  no  occasion  to  exfnm  tay 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  his  interpretation.    He  adds:  ' 

"  The  second  oomiog  of  Chrut  is  also  referred  to  in  suoh  texti  ■ 
Me — '  Behold,  he  oometh  with  oIoud§,  snd  every  eye  shiU  see  Ima.' 
He  ehftU  come  '  u  the  liyhining  shinedi  from  the  eut  to  the  ««L' 
Acoordiag  to  the  theory  that  the  millonoiiuii  preoedea  Ghrist'i  adrae^ 
itoi^httobe,  'hs  the  Ii^Afshiaeth  from  the  east  to  the  vest;'  bnlit 
18  not  the  growiag  light,  but  'the  lightning  flash,' — instant — vnUf 
peoted.  So  ahdl  it  be  with  the  oomiog  of  the  Son  of  Hon.  In  Al 
prophet  Zeohariah,  aixth  ohapter,  we  read — 'Behold  the  man  wIhsi 
name  ia  The  Bkangs  ;  and  he  ahall  grow  np  out  of  his  pUoe,  Wid  ht 
shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord :  even  he  aholl  build  uie  temple  of 
the  Lord,  and  he  ahall  bear  the  glory,  and  shall  sit  and  role  npoB  Ui 
throne;  and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne;  and  the  ooonsd  rf 
peace  shall  be  upon  them  both.'  Aad  a^n,  in  the  fourteenth  «haptv 
of  Zeoharioh,  at  the  ninth  verse — '  And  the  Lord  ahall  be  King  onf 
all  the  earth :  in  that  day  there  shall  be  one  Lord,  and  hia  name  one.' 
So,  also, — 'The  Lord  himBelf  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  ahoi^ 
with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  Qod:  and  As 
dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first:  then  we  which  are  alive  and  nniaia 
shall  be  caught  up  together  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  iu  the  aii; 
and  BO  shall  we  ever  he  with  the  Lord.'  But  some  aay,  these  predip. 
tions  of  the  advent  of  Christ  may  he  lendmately  oonrtiued  as  ptu^ 
epiritoal.  I  would  ask  of  those  who  think  so— Is  there  a  promiM  is 
the  whole  Bible  that  Christ  will  oome  personally  f  If  yon  insist  nm 
these  prophecies  being  figarative  only,  or  spirit^,  and  not  literal,  IM 
there  is  not  a  text  in  the  whole  Word  of  GK>d  that  will  latis^  yoa  tttf 
Christ  will  personally  oome  at  all.  Consequently,  the  texts!  hsfi 
read  do  not  denote  a  spiritual,  bat  a  petaoutl  advent."  (S.  T.,  m. 
128-124.)  ■ 
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I3ie  objection  drawn  from  the  suddennefis  of  our  Sayionr's 
x>nd  advent  was  considered  in  a  former  article.  Apart  from 
•Mf  we  can  find  nothing  in  all  or  any  of  these  texts  which 
Ments  the  least  appearance  of  inconsistencj  with  the  doc- 
110  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted.  Bnrelj  Dr.  C.  does 
t  charge  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  with  denying  that  the 
fd  Jesus  will  come,  literally  and  in  glory,  to  judge  the 
arid.  Some  of  these  texts  unquestionably  relate  to  that 
ant;  some  of  them — the  two  quoted  from  Zechariah,  for  ex- 
iple, — we  think,  do  not.  But  suppose  them  all  to  relate  to 
diey  furnish  no  plausible  objection  to  the  doctrine  for  which 
I  plead;  for  the  subject  is  entirely  distinct. 
All  Dr.  Cumming's  objections,  we  believe,  have  now  been 
unined;  and,  we  think,  it  has  been  made  apparent  that  none 
them  are  entitled  to  the  least  weight;  the  evidence  that  the 
arid  is  to  be  converted,  remains  imimpaired;  our  author  has 
duced  nothing  which  has  the  least  legitimate  tendency  to 
Mite  a  doubt.  But  there  is  another  view  of  his  theory,  which 
gilt  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Scriptures  afford  us  as  much  reason  to 
pect  the  conversion  of  the  world,  as  to  expect  that  a  better 
lie  of  things  than  now  exists  will  ever  take  place  among 
irtal  men.  Hence  Dr.  Gumming  is  compelled  to  refer  every 
kt  which  predicts  a  better  state  of  things,  to  what  is  to  take 
ice  among  the  saints  after  their  resurrection.  A  full  ex- 
mre  of  the  absurdities  into  which  he  has  thus  been  betrayed 
mid  be,  in  some  respects,  the  best  possible  refutation  of  his 
K)ry.  For  example :  Those  who  have  read  the  former  part 
this  review,  camiot  have  forgotten  the  terrible  assault  which, 
Dording  to  him,  the  saints  are  to  suffer  long  after  their  resur- 
!tion.  This  monstrous  absurdity  resulted  naturally,  perhaps 
cessarily,  from  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  twentieth  chapter 
Bevelation  with  his  general  system.  A  few  more  examples 
ill  now  be  exhibited : 

''At  that  day,  the  promises  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth, 
Ambb  are  enunciated  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  shall  all  be  realized, 
he  day  of  the  Lord  will  come/  he  says,  <as  a  thief  in  the  niffht,  in 
i  whieh  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  gnat  noiao,  and  ue  ele- 
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ments  riuJl  melt  wiUi  fervent  heat;  the  earth,  alao,  and  tha  wodra.tM 
are  therein  shall  be  burned  np.  Seeing,  then,  that  all.  theae  tk 
shall  be  diasolved,  what  manner  of  pergons  ought  76  to  be  in  all  _ 
oonversation  and  godlineas;  looking  for,  and  hasting  to,  the  cOBUMgSt 
the  day  of  Gk>d,  wherein  the  hearens,  being  on  fire,  shall  be  dissohi^ 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heatf  Nevertheifisp  wajn* 
oording  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  eaith.'  Wkt 
promise  is  thisr  That  promise  which  Peter  recc^nised,  whioh  isi^ 
unspent,  but  which  Peter  belieyed  to  be  reserred  for  the  futon,  iiei» 
tained  in  the  sixty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  at  the  serenteenth  ths^ 
where  we  have  the  promise  given  in  full,  graphic,  eloouent  and  a- 
pressive  terms :  '  For,  behold,  I  create  new  heavens  ana  a  new  enA^ 
and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  faifi  mind.    Btt  bs 

Je  glad  and  rejoice  forever  in  that  which  I  create;  for,  behdd,  I  eniH 
erusalem" — ^in  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth — a  rejoioing,  anlfar 
people  a  jo^.  And  I  will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  and  ioy  in  my  peofk; 
and  the  voice  of  weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  her,  nor  the 


of  ciying.  There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  in&nt  of  daya^  ntf  lia 
old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his  da^;  for  the  child  dbail  die  si 
hundred  years  old ;  but  the  sinner,  being  an  hundred  yean  old,  lUI 
be  accursed/  Whether  that  relates  to  the  millennial  state,  prior  to 
this  continuity  of  it,  which  is  to  last  for  ever,  it  is  difficult  to  sav;  (ft 
whetherit  is  to  be  translated  figuratively,  meaning  that,  in  this  raihne 
state,  th^re  shall  be  no  death  at  all.  Some  have  supposed  that^  in  Aa 
millennium  state,  the  first  thousand  years  of  it,  there  will  be  deaths. 
I  cannot  see  how  this  is  possible  among  the  people  of  Qod ;  they  are  in 
their  resurrection  bodies.  K  death  takes  place,  it  must  be  among 
those  who  are  spoken  of  as  at  the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  uneoB- 
verted  and  unsanctified,  called  Oog  and  Magog,  who  rise  up  at  the  e«d» 
in  rebellion  against  the  saints  and  the  people  of  the  Most  H^h.  But 
I  incline  to  tidce  the  language  as  figurative  in  this  part:  ''iHiey  sIuJl 
build  houses  and  inhabit  them;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and-eat 
the  fruit  of  them.  They  shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit;  thcf 
shall  not  plant  and  another  eat.'  It  is  said  in  the  twenty-fourth  venc/* 
'Before  they  call,  I  will  answer;  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I 
will  hear.  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  dwell  together,  and  the  lion 
shall  eat  straw  like  the  bullock,  and  dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat 
They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  saith  the 
Lord.'  Nobody  can  assert  that  this  has  been  fulfilled.  No  era  that 
has  occurred  from  the  day  when  Isaiah  uttered  this — ^that  is,  700  yean 
before  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  present  moment — can  be  said  wiA 
any  propriety  to  have  been  even  an  approximation  to  this  lowing  pra- 
phecy — no  such  era  has  ever  yet  taken  place;  and  we  are  sure  it  had 
not  taken  place  before  Peter's  days,  for  he  savs — '  We,  according  to  his 
promise, — ^the  promise  we  have  just  seen — 'look  for  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  That  promise,  therefore^ 
relives  to  a  future,  in  which  everything  shall  be  actuaUy  fulfilled.  Hat 
there  are  difficulties  connected  with  every  view  of  unfulfilled  profhaqr 
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\  IB  p^rfeotly  reasonable  to  suppose;  so  there  are  in  every  other  inter- 
tetation.  The  question  is,  in  which  view  is  the  greatest  amount  of 
Sffonltyf  On  tne  side  of  those  who  believe  the  millennium  is  to  be  a 
Mre  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  existing  age,  to  be  followed  by 
he  last  judgment,  it  does  look  as  if  the  difficulties  were  insurmount- 
Ue;  on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  that  the  advent  of  Christ  is  to 
16  pre-millennial,  there  are  difficulties,  no  doubt,  but  these  are  few 
a  comparison  with  those  that  cling  to  the  other  view."  (S.  T.,  pp. 
liB-252.) 

At  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  the  reader  is  requested  to 
acamine  attentively  the  whole  of  the  passage  of  Scripture  in 
piefition — Isaiah  65 :  17-25.  A  mind  not  pre-occupied  with  a 
hvvorite  theory,  would  at  once  conclude  that  there  is  here  some 
leference,  at  least,  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  to  take  place 
imong  mortal  men,  and,  of  course,  before  the  second  coming  of 
ShrisL  Among  the  particulars  included  in  the  description 
tre  the  following:  Tlie  continuation  of  the  species  by  natural 
deration — "They  are  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  omd  their  off- 
firing  wUh  them. — Secular  occupations,  such  as  building  and 
danting.  "  ITiey  shall  huild  houses^  and  inhabit  them ;  cmd 
Key  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them." — ^The 
mxture  of  the  wicked  with  the  righteous. — ^Temporal  death. 
rke  child  shall  die  an  hundred  yea/rs  old;  hiU  the  sinners]  being 
m  htmdred  years  old,  shaU  he  accursed.  But  Dr.  Gumming 
adopts  a  different  view;  his  system  makes  it  indispensable. 
lis  first  remark,  after  quoting  the  former  part  of  the  passage, 
i  very  extraordinary.  We  allude  to  the  sentence  beginning 
wiHoL  the  words — "  Whether  that  relates  to  the  millennial  state, 
wior  to  this  continuity  of  it,  which  is  to  last  forever,"  &c.  He 
Mlieves,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  there  will  be  no  millen- 
linin  prior  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  Here,  then,  he 
laBomes  that  glorified  saints  are  to  experience  two  millennial 
tatea,  of  which  the  first  is  to  come  to  an  end,  but  the  second 
^10  to  last  forever."  He  does,  indeed,  admit  a  difficulty  in 
ipplying  the  distinction  to  this  particular  passage  of  Scripture ; 
mt  the  distinction  itself  he  assumes  without  either  explana- 
icm,  argument,  or  apparent  hesitation — just  as  if  it  were  uni- 
lenaUy  recognised  as  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  For 
onelTes,  we  confess  that  we  hare  no  conception  of  an  eternal 


nuUenBiimii  and  cm  attach  no  idea  to  tiie  term  millmmiwni 

when  thus  qualified.  Since,  howerer.  Dr.  O.  vill  haTe  tm 
xniUennimnB,  perhapa  it  wotdd  be  well  for  him  to  chaoge  tib 
time  of  the  firat,  placing  it  htfore  the  reanrrection  of  dm\jmb 
nda,  we  think,  would  set  him  right  on  the  anbjeet  now  mttf 
diBcaasion. 

On  the  gromida  of  this  diatinction,  he  repreaenta  it  aaid|A- 
cult  to  aay,  whether  the  paaaage  quoted  from  laaiah  relatei  ta 
the  firat  millennium  or  the  aecond.  Thia  point,  indiDed,  he 
learea  undecided ;  but  maintaina  that,  on  the  latter  aappoaUkiii 
the  worda — ^^  The  child  shall  die  an  hundred  yeare  dd^  iimbb 
<^that  in  thia  future  atate  there  ahaH  be  no  death  at  aU."  Aft 
any  rate,  he  ia  fully  committed  to  the  idea,  that  this  ia  an  al* 
miaaible  interpretation.  ^ 

Paul,  in  one  place,  uaea  the  expreaaion :  Thai  ^n,  hyike  aaH^ 
fifumdmetU^  might  become  exceeding  8vr\fid;  on  which  aome  oori 
remarka — "  When  we  apeak  of  a  treacheroua  peraon,  we  call 
him  Judaa;  and  when  we  apeak  of  Judaa,  we  call  him  a  devil; 
but  we  must  stop  here,  because  there  is  no  worae  character 
with  whom  the  devil  can  be  compared.  Even  ao,  Paul  ooold 
think  of  no  worse  thing  with  which  to  compare  ain;  and, 
therefore,  contented  himself  with  pronouncing  it  exoeedimf 
emfvl.  This  interpretation  involvea  us  in  a  like  difficulty. 
We  know  of  no  grosser  absurdity,  and,  therefore,  can  only  aay 
that  it  is  exceedingly  dbewrd.  It  would  be  useleaa  to  attempts 
formal  refutation,  because  no  consequence  which  might  be  con- 
ceived to  flow  from  it,  would  be  more  shocking  to  common 
sense  than  the  original  proposition.  To  say  that  one  shall  die 
an  hundred  years  old,  it  seems,  may  mean  that  he  ahall  never 
die  at  all.  That  is,  a  hundred  years  may  mean  eternity;  and 
when  God  told  Abraham  that  his  seed  should  be  in  bondage 
four  hundred  years,  the  patriarch  might  reasonably  have  con* 
eluded  that  they  were  to  remain  in  bondage  four  etemdtiee. 
On  this  principle,  a  man  might  assert  the  eternity  of  God,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  by  saying, — ^'  God  lives  a  hundred 
yea/re^  and  the  eovl  vnU  It/oe  a  hwnd/red  yewre?'* 

It  will  not  be  well  for  Dr.  Cumming  to  communicate  hia  die- 
coveiy  to  the  TJniveraaliBtB.    They  may  make  a  very  bad  use  ef 
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it*  If  to  0ay  that  a  thing  shall  take  place  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years,  may  mean  that  it  shall  never  take  place  at  all ;  then,  the 
declaration  that  a  thing  shall  never  take  place  at  all,  may  mean 
tibat  it  diaU  take  place  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years — ^^he 
that  believeth  not,  shall  not  see  life,"  may  mean,  he  shall  see 
it  at  the  close  of  a  hundred  years.  At  this  rate,  it  is  evidently 
impossible  to  assert^  (to  say  nothing  of  proving,)  the  eternity 
of  future  punishment,  or,  indeed,  the  eternity  of  anything  else. 
But  I>r.  Gumming  thinks  that,  if  this  sentence  is  a  predic- 
tion of  temporal  death,  it  must  be  confined  to  the  wicked  ex- 
dnsively.  This  is  an  indispensable  requirement  of  his  general 
aystem,  as  it  is  certain  the  righteous  will  not  be  liable  to  death 
aifker  their  resurrection.  But  this  is  manifestly  erroneous.  The 
distinction  is  clearly  marked  between  the  wicked  and  others 
who  are  to  die.  "  The  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old ; 
but  the  sinner,  being  an  hundred  years  old,  shall  be  accursed." 
It  is  as  plain  as  language  can  make  it,  that  the  sinner,  who 
shall  be  accursed,  is  here  distinguished  from  others  who  shall 
die.  The  same  thing  is  evident  from  the  twenty-second  verse — 
"For  as  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of  my  people,  and 
mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands.  Here  is 
a  promise  of  a  long  life,  but  still  a  life  that  shall  come  to  an 
Mid.  The  days  of  a  tree  are  not  endless ;  nor  can  the  phrase, 
**«•  the  days  of  a  i/ree^'^  mean  eternity.  Moreover,  the  refer- 
ence cannot  be  to  the  wicked,  as  distinguished  from  the 
righteous,  especially  after  the  resurrection  of  the  latter ;  for 
God  describes  the  people  meant,  as  "my  peojple^^^  and  ^^mine 

It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  one  of  the  interpreta- 
ti<mB  between  which  Dr.  C.  declines  making  a  choice,  the 
saints,  after  their  resurrection,  are  to  be  fellow-inhabitants  of 
the  globe  with  sinners,  still  unsanctified  and  in  their  mortal 
state — ^the  Gog  and  Magog,  who  arc  to  make  the  attack  fore- 
told in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Revelation.  But  in  his 
leetores  on  the  Revelation,  (as  quoted  in  the  former  part  of 
this  review,)  he  has  told  us  that  this  attack  is  to  be  made  by 
Ae  wicked,  ^^  raised  (U  the  close  of  ths  miUennvumy  "We 
piresmne  he  does  not  think  that  the  wicked,  after  their  resui^ 
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\\  be  liable  to  temporal  death — at  least,  he  would  not 
mm,  iu  connexion  with  that  period,  the  prediction — 
vhall  die  an  hundred  years  old. 
M  a  retraction  of  the  opinion  jnst  alluded  to  saffice 
e  him  with  himself.     He  has  repeatedly  stated  that, 
millennium,  there  will  be  neither  sin  nor  einnera  on 
e  following  is  a  specimen: 

,i»  reeuireetioa" — of  the  juRt — "haa  taken  place,  the  mil- 
:  begin;  for  a  thousand  years  Satan  will  be  chained,  aU  the 

Satanic  powers — that  have  tempted  mankind,  will  be  re- 
Qg  the  lapse  of  a  thonsand  years,  and  the  earth  sball  be  the 
u,  the  consecrated  temple — the  altar  ground  on  which  the 
saints  in  their  resurrection  bodies,  free  from  all  sin,  ahal! 

adore  the  Lord.  Every  flower  that  decks  the  earth  shill 
ptendor  and  send  np,  a.s  incense,  the  fragrance  of  the  3nn 
Hoesa;  every  BOUnd  in  creation — the  chime  of  waves,  the 
iuds,  the   hum   of  bees,   the   sonj;  of  birds,  the   lowing  of 

loae  the  minor  sound  that  now  runs  through  them  pU,  and, 
for  their  key-note,  shall  be  woven  into  the  harmony  of  a 
rsc ;  every  mind  shall  be  light,  every  heart  love,  and  every 
be  praise."  (L.  R.,  p.  457.) 
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ing  to  two  theories,  and  maintaining  that  both  of  them  are  ad- 
missible, and  one  or  the  other  of  them  must  be  tme — ^the  one 
is,  that  the  declaration,  ^^  the  child  shall  die  a/n  hundred  yea/rs 
cid^^  means,  ^' there  shall  be  no  death  at  all;"  the  other,  that 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  will  inhabit  the  globe  together 
after  tiie  resurrection  of  tlie  former,  the  righteous  being  in  tlieir 
immortal,  and  the  wicked  in  their  mortal  state.  The  former  of 
these  theories  is  simply  absurd ;  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
oontradicted  by  Dr.  Gumming,  and  contradicted  by  the 
Saviour. 

Bat  it  will  be  said,  Peter  alludes  to  this  passage  when  he 
flays — ^**We,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens 
ttnd  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  Does  not 
this  prove  that  the  passage  can  have  no  reference  to  what  is  to 
take  place  among  mortal  men?  We  answer,  by  no  means. 
In  prophecy,  two  subjects  are  often  blended  on  account  of 
their  analogy — in  other  words,  expressions  are  applied,  in  a 
lower  sense,  jto  one  person  or  event,  which  can  find  their  full 
accomplishment  only  in  some  other  person  or  event ;  and  every 
auch  prediction  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  both  its  lower  and  its  higher 
sense.  For  example:  In  2d  Samuel  7:  12-14,  God  says  to 
David — "  And  when  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep 
with  thy  fatliers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee  which  shall 
proceed  out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom 
for  ever.  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son.  If  he 
commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and 
with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men."  Unquestionably  the 
primary  reference  of  this  passage  is  to  Solomon ;  and  it  con- 
tains expressions  which,  we  presume,  no  Christian  will  think  of 
applying  to  the  Redeemer.  But  here  we  find  the  words — "  / 
foiU  he  hie  father^  amd  he  shall  he  wy  sonf'^  and  in  Hebrews 
1 :  6,  these  are  quoted,  and  applied  to  Christ,  in  proof  of  his 
inmieasurable  superiority  over  the  angels.  In  a  lower  sense, 
then,  they  are  applied  to  Solomon,  as  a  type  of  Christ ;  in  the 
fulness  of  tlieir  meaning,  they  apply  to  Christ  alone.  "We 
apply  the  same  principle  to  the  passage  before  us.  The 
promise  of  "new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  can  find  its  full 
accomplishment  only  in  the  heavenly  state;  and,  in  this  sense, 
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it  is  alladed  to  by  Peter;  but  Jsmak  applies  Ih* 
figoratiTelj,  and  on  giounds  of  analogy,  to  a  atato  of 
which  is  to  take  place  among  mortal  men.    Thia  ia  Urn  jnt 
oiple  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  aa  ^ipUcafale  to 
texts  in  which  the  coming  of  the  L(»rd  is  meAtioKiad* 
We  will  trouble  our  readers  with  but  ona  eztraol 


''When  that  day  oomes,  every  aervioe  shallajlao,  be  'HoKiiMi'fc 
the  Lord/    Man's  labor  shall  be  like  Adam's  iaVtuadsMi  iiiflialitaw 
and  joy-Hmr  life  shall  be  a  eeaselees  liturgy-— ottr  labor  shall  ba  ah% 
offering^-our  oonyersation  instinct  with  the  purest  and  thia  BflHii^ 
thoughts — the  present  shall  be  all  peaoe,  the  future  shall  be  bright  ai 
hope,  the  review  of  the  past  shall  only  give  us  thankfulness,  sad  ttii 
anticipation  of  the  fatore  shall  only  ^ve  us  joy.    In  that  day,  wkeail 
things  are  re-instated  and  restored— m  die  nmlennium  era    thewlwy 
be  afi  that  we  now  have,  but  disinfeoted,  purified,  enuohled,  ianM 
with  a  grandeur  and  a  magnificence  of  which  we  have  no  conesffaia 
now.    The  sower  may  still  sow,  bat  in  sure  hope.    The  reaper  lii^ 
still  reap,  but  in  ecstacy  and  Joy.     We  must  not  etherealiie  the  fiitsia; 
we  are  to  have  bodies,  though  resurrection  bodies;  we  are  to  lite  upas 
this  orby  though  a  re-baptised  and  regenerated  orb :  we  shall  be  men  si 
w^  are  now;  and  much,  perhaps,  that  science  discloses,  that  gemas 
strikes  out,  that  we  regard  as  our  privileges,  our  blessings,  the  eleoMali 
of  our  greatness,  may,  being  purified  and  consecrated,  and  hariag 
stamped  upon  them,  <  Holiness  to  the  Lord,'  oontinue  in  the  beantm 
age  that  is  to  come;  that  day  when  the  Lord  shall  reign  on  Mooal 
Zion,  and  shine  before  his  ancients  gloriously." 

<'In  that  day  every  house  and  dwelling  shall  no  more  be  eounnaft 
and  profane,  but  <  Holiness  to  the  Lord.'  The  head  oi  the  house  shsH 
be  the  high  priest,  to  offer  up  the  prayers  and  the  praises  of  the  groiqp 
that  is  around  him.  Wherever  smoke  ascends,  or  a  heart  beats,  or  a 
family  congregates,  shall  be  '  Holiness  to  the  Lord.'  Daily  bread  shall 
be  eaten  like  sacramental  bread;  the  table  of  Qod's  providence  dudl  be 
as  holy  aa  the  table  of  the  Lord;  the  church  shall  be  in  the  hoa8e,and 
the  house  shall  be  in  the  church;  and  the  humblest  furniture  within 
shall  be  holy  aa  the  ark,  beautiful  as  the  cherubim  and  the  glory  that 
was  between;  for  on  the  very  'bells  of  the  horses,'  and  the  humUsst 
furniture  of  the  humblest  household,  shall  be  inscribed  what  shsU  be 
struck  into  its  very  nature — <  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  (S.  T.^  pp. 
231-233.) 

All  this  is  eloquent  and  beautiful;  and,  a  few  particnlanea> 
cepted,  it  accords  well  with  our  conceptions  of  a  conTertsd 
world.  But  our  author  refers  the  whole  to  |i  pmod  sabeequent 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  just;  be  giTea  it  as  a  description  ef 
the  state  of  glorified  saints.    On  what  anihoritj,  then^  doeahe 
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connect  families  and  heads  of  families  with  that  state  t  Fami- 
liea  and  heads  of  families  pre-suppose  marriage ;  and  in  the 
reswrrection  they  neither  marry^  nor  are  given  in  marridge.^^ 
It  seems,  too,  that  glorified  saints  will  have  need  for  sowing, 
reaping,  horses,  bells,  household  furniture,  &c.,  &c.  We  will 
not  argue  this  point.  Sober-minded  Christians  will  think  it 
quite  enough,  that  the  system  leads  to  such  a  conclusion.  They 
know  that  the  Bible  is  not  intended  to  make  known  the  par- 
ticnlar  circumstances  of  the  future  state,  and  that  ite  teachings 
imply  that  those  circumstances  differ  widely  from  all  that  we 
have  as  yet  experienced,  and,  from  all  of  which,  at  present, 
ve  can  form  a  distinct  conception. 

Dr.  Gumming,  we  have  seen^  has  labored  very  hard  to 
explain  the  Bible  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  not  predict  the 
conversion  of  the  world ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  has  found  it 
indispensable  to  adopt  the  following  opinions : 

1.  When  it  is  said,  in  Scripture,  the  child  shaU  die  an  hun- 
dred  years  oldy  the  language  may,  by  an  admissible  interpreta- 
tion, be  understood  to  mean  that  there  shall  be  no  death  at  all. 

2.  The  saints,  after  their  resurrection,  may  be  inhabitants  of 
the  same  world  with  unsanctified  and  unconverted  sinners,  still 
in  their  mortal  state ;  and  they  will  actually  be  so,  unless  what 
has  just  been  mentioned  as  an  admissible  interpretation  be,  in 
fiwt,  a  true  interpretation. 

3.  Glorified  saints  will  still  have  need  for  those  secular  em- 
ployments— agriculture,  for  example, — which  are  necessary  to 
our  subsistence  in  the  present  state. 

4.  There  will  be  among  them  families  and  heads  of  families. 

5.  Long  after  their  resurrection,  they  are  to  be  assailed  by 
innumerable  enemies,  brought  into  circumstances  of  extreme 
peril,  and  preserved  from  destruction  by  nothing  short  of  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  God. 

Were  these  the  mere  fancies  of  a  visionary,  we  should  have 
passed  them  over  in  silence.  We  regard  them  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.  They  are  legitimate  results  of  the  diligent  study 
of  the  Bible  by  one  whose  prejudices  will  not  permit  him  to 
find  any  promise  of  the  conversion  of  the  world  in  the  Bible. 
Dr.  Oomming  has  attained,  as  he  richly  deserves,  a  place 
15 
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among  the  first  religious  writers  of  the  age.  Hit  leputitis^ 
warrants  a  presumption,  that  he  has  done  justiee  to  the  eaat 
he  has  attempted  to  defend.  We  think  he  has.  In  disruiB^i 
other  subjects,  he  has  been  led  to  notice  texta  which,  taket  b 
their  obvious  import,  teach  that,  before  the  contnmmatioii  rf 
all  things,  the  moral  state  of  the  world  is  to  become  bettv 
than  it  now  is.  To  these  texts  his  general  theory  requiiedhiii 
to  assign  some  other  meaning ;  and  thua  he  has  been  betnyil 
into  most  of  the  extravagances  to  which  we  have  advarted^ 
He  has  interpreted  Scripture  absurdly ;  but  it  was  beeauis  \m 
has  adopted  an  unscriptural  theory. 

This  discussion  has  grown  to  a  length*  which  we  did  not  ifr 
ticipate ;  and  yet  we  are  ifx  from  having  said  all  that  wt 
originally 'intended  to  say.  We  should  like  to  point  out  Iks 
practical  tendencies  of  ihe  doctrine,  that  the  world  is  te  bt 
converted.  We  should  like,  too.  to  show  how  it  serves  to  illw 
trate  some  other  precious  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Perhspi 
we  may  find  some  future  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
these  topics.  For  the  present,  we  will  not  trespass  furthef  oa 
the  patience  of  our  readers. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


CHRISTIANITY— A  DISCIPLINARY  ELEMENT  IN  AN 

EDUCATION. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent,  but  very  erroneous  impression,  that 
religion  is  valuable  only  as  a  preparation  for  another  world. 
S(»ne,  however,  admit  that  it  has  an  indirect  bearing  upon 
what  may  strictly  be  termed  our  temfporoL  interests,  in  that  it 
restrains  vice  and  strengthens  j>atience.  But  valuable  as  Biblt 
religion  is  in  these  respects,  yet  there  is  still  another,  superior 
to  the  last,  and  inferior  only  to  the  first,  that  is  not  yet  wJk 
ficiently  api^'eciated — ^we  refer  to  Chri&Uamiy  as  a  diseipUi^ 
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f  dement  in  an  education — which  it  shall  be  our  humble 
brty  in  some  degree,  to  set  forth  and  illastrate  in  the  present 
tiele. 

The  human  mind  is  composed  of — or  rather  is,  characterized 
^  a  certain  number  of  capacities  called  faculties — such  as 
amory,  reason,  judgment,  imagination,  taste,  &c.  No  edu^ 
tion  is  perfect  in  which  aU  these  faculties  are  not  equally 
id  proportionately  developed.  K,  for  example,  the  memory 
I  devdoped  to  the  neglect  of  reason  and  judgment — as  is 
oe  to  a  lamentable  degree  by  the  wide^spread  use  of  a 
rtain  class  of  ^4abor>saving"  school  books,  in  which  science 
reduced  to  a  catechism,  so  that  the  only  essential  quaUfi* 
tion  of  a  teacher  is  to  be  able  to  read  in  order  to  ask  the 
lestions,  and  the  only  required  proficiency  of  thf  scholar  is 
have  memorized  the  answera! — there  is  a  want  of  mental 
rmony — ^there  is  something  like  intellectual  distortion.  Or, 
imagination  be  unduly  indulged  without  a  corresponding 
Itivation  of  taste — as  is  done  by  indiscriminate  novel* 
aders,  and  devourers  of  silly  fiction — its  creations  will 
loome  grotesque  and  morbid,  and  its  influence,  which  is 
werful  upon  mental  action,  will  be  obstructive.  Hence  a 
rfect  education  requires  all  the  mental  faculties  to  be  equally 
d  proportionately  developed  in  order  to  mental  symmetry. 
Some  branches  of  human  knowledge  are  calculated  to  culti- 
.te  one  class  of  faculties,  some  another.  The  pure  Mathe* 
itics,  for  example,  cultivate  the  powers  of  attention  and 
mtal  concentration — Metaphysics,  the  reasoning  faculties — 
mguages  and  History,  the  memory — and  the  Belles  Lettres^  the 
ite,  or  aesthetic  faculties.  But  something  is  still  wanting — 
e  noblest  constituents  of  the  soul  are  yet  dormant.  Man's 
ynUL  faculties  and  genuine  affections  remain  undrawn  out ; 
d  will  so  remain  till  religion — and  by  religion  we  mean 
iristianity,  the  religion  of  the  Bible — ^becomes  the  magnet 
at  will  draw  out  and  cultivate  these  noblest  ingredients  of 
r  moral  and  intellectual  being — we  say  noblest^  from  the  fact, 
■t  they  elevate  our  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
CNUne  the  ties  and  tendrils  that  attach  our  souls  to  the  throne 
Ood,  and  aae^t  our  kindredship  to  Divinity  I 
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We  hare,  'tis  trae,  what  are  stricily  eaiiMj  affecstiona,  wUdr 
are  drawn  out  and  coltirated  by  the  earthly  cironmatKioei  b* 
the  midst  of  which  we  are  placed — ench,  for  example,  at  par 
temal  and  filial  affection,  conjugal  love,  {Hty,  aympathyy^il 
anch  like,  which  many  mistake  for  piety.  These,  however,  tmt. 
earthly  affections,  developed  by  earthly  things,  and  deognei 
for  our  earthly  existence,  and  may  belong  to  the  brate  he«t| 
for  ongfat  we  know,  as  well  as  to  man«  They  are  oot,  ihoe* 
fore,  the  distingoishing  and  ennobling  Imeaments  oi  wbvi^  fliat 
elevate  the  mind  of  man  infinitely  above  mere  earthly  thinp 
these,  as  abready  intimated,  can  be  drawn  oat  and  propofy 
cultivated  only  by  religion.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  ediK. 
cation  is  T>erfect  in  which  the  religions  consdtaenta  of  oar 
nature  hOTe  not  been  developed  jwri  passu^  with  the  oIlMr 
faculties  of  the  mind — and  that  no  system  of  mental  tnuniaf 
is  complete  that  does  not  embody  Christianity  as  a  disciplHUKy 
element. 

1.  This  it  becomes,  in  the  first  place,  by  its  influence  in 
training  the  mind  to  that  most  difficult,  and  yet  most  essential 
of  all  mental  accomplishments — distract  thought  and  reascHO* 
ing.  This  is  the  first  step  towards  that  species  of  mental  action 
that  distinguishes  the  cultivated  from  the  uncultivated  classeai 
So  far  as  the  mere  exercise  of  the  senses  is  concerned,  lU 
stand  on  the  same  level,  and,  indeed,  not  much  above  the  bmtB 
beast — ^because  all  can  see  and  hear,  and  taste  and  smell,  and 
feel — and,  in  this  respect,  there  is  not  much  difference  betweoi 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  bond  and  the 
free,  except  that  some  may  survey  wider  fields  than  others,  and 
therefore  may  possess  a  larger  stock  of  ideas  derived  from 
sensible  objects.  It  is  the  power  of  abstract  thought  thsl 
makes  the  great  difference.  This  is  difficult  to  attain — itii 
hard  to  wean  the  mind  from  its  first  sources  of  nutriments- 
sensible  things.  Beligion,  however,  is  admirably  calculated, 
and  tends  to  effect  this  object.  All  its  truths  are  invisible  to, 
and  unperceived  by,  the  bodily  senses,  if  we  may  so  express  it 
God  is  invisible,  the  soul  is  invisible,  the  spiritual  world 
is  invisible,  moral  qualities  are  invii^ble,  even  heaven  muiifc 
be  realized  to  the  mind  by  the  power  of  abfitracti<»i.    Ihe 
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first  thing,  therefore,  a  child  thinks  of,  independent  of  the 
aid  of  the  senses,  is  God,  heaven,  and  the  spiritual  world; 
hence  the  great  value  of  religious  ideas  in  an  education,  in 
order  to  discipline  the  mind  to  that  most  indispensable  of  all 
mental  attainments — the  power  of  abstract  thought  and  rea- 
Boning. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  the  religion  of  tlie  Bible  is  eminently 
diBciplinaiy,  in  that  its  truths  transcend  the  grasp  of  human 
minds, — and,  we  might  add,  of  angelic  minds,  also, — fully  to 
comprehend  them.  They  constantly  stimulate  the  mind  to  re- 
newed exertion,  whereby  it  constantly  gains  new  strength  and 
additional  power!  We  are  told  in  ancient  story  of  Milo,  the 
celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona,  in  Italy,  who  could  carry  an  ox 
on  his  shoulders,  and  kill  him  with  a  single  blow  df  his  fist ; 
that  he  gained  his  prodigious  strength  by  constantly  increasing, 
in  a  small  degree,  the  weight  of  each  succeeding  burden  that 
he  bore.  That,  in  the  case  of  the  ox,  he  began  by  lifting  the 
calf  when  it  was  but  a  day  old,  and  repeated  the  act  every 
day  until  it  was  a  fully  grown  ox !  Thus  his  strength  grew,  as 
the  burden  increased  in  weight,  by  exertion.  Tims  the  mind 
of  man  also  grows  in  strength  and  power,  by  repeated  exer- 
tion, and  constantly  grappling  with  ideas  a  little  beyond  its 
present  intellectual  ability.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  that 
when  a  truth  or  an  idea  has  once  been  fully  grasped  by  the 
mind,  it  ceases  any  more  to  expand  or  strengthen  it.  For  ex- 
ample :  In  learning  "  the  multiplication  table,"  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  constantly  strengthening  until  the  labor  is  accom- 
plished— then  nothing  is  gained  by  simply  repeating  over  and 
over  again  what  is  already  mastered.  K  the  mind  would 
continue  to  expand  and  strengthen,  it  must  continue  to  l<jhor. 
This  constant  tax  upon  thought  is  imposed  by  the  religion  of 
the  Bible. 

It  is  confessed  that  this  disciplinary  efiTect  upon  the  mind  is 
produced  by  any  and  all  the  human  sciences  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  for  a  certain  time,  and  only  for  a  certain  time.  All 
can  understand  the  illustration  of  the  '^  multiplication  table." 
At  first  it  is  disciplinary,  but  after  it  is  completely  memorized, 
it  ceases  to  be  so  any  longer.    The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
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any  other  human  scienoe—^Ten  of  Afltrononij,  the  giMtMiai 
Bablimest  For  after  the  astronomer  haa  once  tihuMroa^ymii^ 
tered  the  laws  and  machinery  of  the  stellar  worlds,  the  siiiqils 
multiplication  of  worlds  and  systems  of  precisely  tiie  ssM 
sort,  and  governed  in  precisely  Ihe  same  way,  ceases  to  eolatgi 
the  mind,  or  to  be  disciplinary,  any  more  than  coimting  ttl 
sands  of  the  sea-shore  would  bel  But  not  so  with  the  thonglili 
and  themes  presented  to  mental  yiew  by  the  religion  of  tb 
Bible.  These,  into  which  angels  desire  to  look,  multiply  ttA 
lessly  I  The  standards  of  intellectual  gradation,  contahied  m 
Christianity,  are  infinite  I  Infinite  power — ^infinite  eoodness— 
infinite  wisdom — infinite  justice — infinite  holiness — infinili 
truth — an  infinite  Gk>d — an  infinite  Saviour — an  immortsl  at 
istence — ftn  eternity  of  duration!  Themes  ever  developiag^ 
ever  unfolding! — themes  the  most  incomprehensible,  and  jst 
the  most  exciting! — ^that  ever  rise  abbve  the  power  of  tiie 
mind,  yet  ever  beckon  it  on  to  renewed  exertion !  lake  the 
swelling  ocean,  whose  surges  are  rolled  against  its  own  rockj 
battlements — the  higher  they  reach,  like  the  pendulum,  the 
farther  back  they  recede,  but  to  renew  the  cliarge  with  in- 
creased  volume  and  power!  The  more  the  sanctified  mind 
knows  of  God,  the  more  it  wants  to  know,  and  tlic  more  it  a 
capable  of  knowing.  Tlierefore,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  thit 
there  is  no  science,  theme  or  thing,  in  all  the  wide  universe  of 
God  80  well  calculated  to  discipline  the  mind,  expand  and 
strengthen  its  powers,  and  restore  it  to  its  primeval  excellence 
as  Bible  religion ! 

3.  But,  in  some  respects,  the  most  important  part  of  an  edu- 
cation—certainly that  which  is  most  conducive  to  our  enji^* 
ments,  purely  of  a  temporal  kind — consists  in  the  proper 
development  and  cultivation  of  taste^  or  the  autheUc  capacities 
of  the  soul.  In  a  world  of  so  much  beauty  and  sublimity,  not- 
withstanding it  bears  the  marks  of  God's  curse,  pronounced  on 
account  of  sin — ^associated  with  beings  like  ourselves,  still 
retaining  some  traces  of  angelic  nature,  in  spite  of  the  blij^ 
of  depravity  with  which  it  is  sadly  marred ;  and,  coming  f^ 
quently  in  contact  with  the  fine  arts — ^products  of  human  a^ 
vancement  and  civilization — ^we  should  be  cut  off  fix>m  • 
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«  and  high  degree  of  earthly  enjoyment  in  the  absence  of  a 
^eloped  and  cultivated  taste. 

Ihe  taste  is  developed  and  cultivated  by  being  conversant 
h  objects  of  taste — that  is^  with  sublime  and  beautiful,  pure 
L  elegant  things,  in  the  natural,  moral  and  intellectual 
rid — such  as  the  beautiful  landscape — ^the  sublime  moun- 
is — ^the  majestic  water-fall — the  starry  heavens — the  culti- 
ed  fields — the  elaborate  flower  garden — the  graceful  temple 
he  finished  sculpture — the  elegant  painting — ^the  sweet 
aic — ^the  harmonious  concert — ^the  thrilling  poem — ^the 
ving  eloquence — ^the  sports  of  innocence^— the  reflection  of 
jty,  of  charity,  of  fortitude,  of  courage,  &c.,  from  human 
meter — all  which  tend  to  develope  and  refine  the  mind, 
I  thus  capacitate  it  for  tne  purest  and  highest  enjoyment 
t  strictly  belongs  to  earth. 

3at  all  these  things  combined  are  not  equal  in  producing 
i  effect  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  alone. 
L.  What  object  in  all  the  universe  so  pure,  so  perfect,  so 
mtiful,  so  sublime,  so  high,  so  holy,  so  well  calculated  to 
ne  and  ennoble  the  mind,  as  the  person,  life  and  character 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Do  we  visit  the  galleries  of  Florence 
lee  the  "Venus  de  Medici?"  Do  we  tread  the  corridors  of 
I  Vatican  to  behold  the  "Apollo  Belvidere?"  Do  we  fre- 
mt  the  halls  of  statuary  and  painting  to  contemplate  the 
laster  pieces"  of  famous  artists,  whose  wonderful  powers 
itieted  in  expressing  upon  canvass,  or  in  marble,  the  attri- 
^  of  human  perfection?  Do  we  read  the  grand  efforts  of 
stB,  orators  and  dramatists,  in  their  attempts  to  depict  a 
feet  character — and  all  for  the  improvement  of  our  taste 
1  the  refinement  of  our  minds  ?  How  much  more  effectu- 
f  is  this  end  accomplished  by  the  careful  study  of  the  life 
1  character  of  tlie.Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  portrayed  in  the 
spel — in  whose  noble  person  were  combined  the  attributes 
humanity  with  the  perfections  of  Divinity — ^holy,  yet  con- 
loending — ^powerful,  yet  submissive — ^wise,  yet  patient  with 
lero'  ignorance — ^immaculate,  yet  indulgent — infinitely  above 
•in,  yet  not  above  associating  with  sinners — persecuted,  yet 
giving — "reviled,  yet  he  reviled  not  again  I"    As  a  char- 
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actcr,  what  can  be  more  beautiful? — ^how  is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  any  thing  more  lovely? 

But  as  an  actor — in  walking  on  the  sea — in  quelling  Ae 
storm — in  casting  out  devils — in  raising  the  dead — ^in  his  Inot- 
figiiration — in  the  dread  scenes  of  the  crucifixion — ^in  hii 
resurrection  and  ascension,  what  can  be  more  grand,  or  better 
calculated  to  excite  the  emotions  of  sublimity  and  awe!  TheM 
facts  in  tlie  Saviour's  history  have  furnished  the  rich  materiil 
out  of  whicli  artists  and  poets,  in  all  succeeding  ages,  have  eli- 
borated  their  master  pieces. 

2.  But  even  tlie  place  where  our  Saviour  chose  to  sojonni 
amongst  men — the  local,  the  geographical  scenes  of  bis  ]^ 
grimage  on  earth,  Palestine — viewed  as  our  Saviour  viewed  it, 
is  not  surpassed,  if  e([ualled,  by  any  other  portion  of  the  eaitk*i 
surface,  for  picturesque  beauty  and  grandeur.     It  combines  in 
an  eminent,  nay  wonderful  dcCTce,  all  the  elements  of  eveir 
variety  of  landscape  scenery.     *'The  waste  howling  wilde^ 
ness ''  on  the  south — the  green  siivannjihs  along  the  sea  shore— 
the  vine  and  olive  clad  hills  around  about  Hebron,  Bethlehem 
and  Jerusalem — the  robber-infested  desert,  wild  and  rent  and 
rugged,  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho— the  mephitic  waten 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  enc^losed  by  sea-walls,  whose  terrible  gnm- 
deur  defies  pen  or  pencil  to  (le])ict — the  rich  fields  of  Moab  and 
(rilead  on  the  east;  the  Jordan,  the  inimitable  Jordan,  gleeful 
as  a  school-girl  let  out  from  school,  jumi)ing,  skipping,  plung- 
ing ovt»r  precipices,  (twenty-seven  in  number,)  whirling,  reeling, 
waltzing,  frisking  and  frolicking,  until  it  plunges  into  the  stag- 
nant bosom  of  the  dark  Dead  Sea,  and  is  absorbed  and  lost  in 
its  bitter  waters !     Then  comes,  on  the  west,  the  exceedingly 
picturesque  ])lain  of  Esdraelon,  or  Jezrael,  the  battle-field  of 
nations;  north  of  that  the  mountainous  region  of  Galilee  and 
the  beautiful   views  about  Nazareth,  the  Great   Ocean,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  seen  from  every  high  hill  top— 
the  lovely  Sea  of  Tiberias,  like  a  gem  in  the  richest  setting, 
surrounded  with  gentle  hills  and  olive  groves,  and  vineyards 
and  villages ;  and  last,  the  great  mountain  ranges  on  the  north, 
Hermon   and   Lebanon,  with   his  hoary  head  wreathed  with 
everlasting  cedars,  celebrated  in  poetry  and  song,  looking  down 
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from  an  altitude  of  thousauds  of  feet  upon  the  grand  and 
beautiful  and  thrilling  scenes  around  him !  This  is  Pai^sttne — 
a  land  which,  for  beautiful,  for  thrilling,  for  variegated  scenery, 
stands  unrivalled  by  any  other  land  in  the  world!  This  is  the 
land  of  our  Saviour's  nativity — here  he  was  bom — ^here  he 
lived,  here  he  died — ^liere  he  arose  again  and  ascended  on 
high ! — ^whose  hills  and  valleys  his  feet  trod — whose  seas  obeyed 
his  commanding  voice — whose  mountains  his  eyes  beheld — 
whose  dark  and  terrible  deserts  witnessed  his  fastings,  his 
tears,  his  conflicts!  Whosoever,  therefore,  will  study  the 
Saviour's  history,  follow  him  in  all  his  wanderings  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  picturesque  region,  conceive  accu- 
rately and  viWdly  of  the  scenes  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
will  thereby  store  the  mind  with  landscape  pictures  and  visions, 
which,  for  varied  beauty  and  sublimity,  cannot  be  surpassed, 
if  equalled,  by  any  other  portion  of  the  earth's  surface ! 

3.  In  the  next  place,  the  doctrinal  pictures,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  presented  by  Christianity  to  mental  vision,  are  re- 
fining and  ennobling  beyond  anything  that  man  can  create,  or 
eardi  furnish.  Wliat  can  be  so  reiining  to  the  mind  as  the 
contemplation  of  Holiness — holiness  in  saints,  holiness  in 
angels,  holiness  in  God  ?  What  so  gi-and  as  the  idea  of  crea- 
tive power,  that  which  can  create  "  the  heavens  and  the  earth," 
and  call  a  universe  into  existence?  What  so  awful  as  the  judg- 
ment scenes,  as  portrayed  by  the  pen  of  inspiration?  What  so 
beautiful — what  so  pleasingly,  nay  thrillingly  grand,  as  the 
allegorical  representations  of  Heaven — the  "New  Jerusa- 
lem"— with  its  "pearly  gates"  and  "golden  streets,"  and  the 
glorious  eftulgence  of  the  Divine  presence?  How  can  the 
mind  and  soul  of  man  repeatedly  and  earnestly  contemplate 
these  scenes  without  being  elevated,  ennobled  and  refined  by 
them? 

Therefore  vf^  conclude,  that  simply  as  an  cesthetic  element 
in  an  education,  Christianity  takes  the  precedence  of  all  other 
things  that  belong  to  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge. 

4.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  subject  which  we  are 
unwilling  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  It  relates  to  Christianity  as  a 
JScue^  around  which  all  our  other  knowledge  and  attainments 
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may,  as  it  wore,  ervRhilllzc — t>r,  as  a  mu^leus^  around  whicli  all 
our  tliou»;litri  and  all  our  desiivs;,  and  all  our  acquiBitious,  and 
all  the  i»xercisogi  and  oi)erations  of  our  ever-developing  and 
ever-expanding  minds  may,  with  fitnefcis  and  congcmity,  cluater; 
which  is  not  the  ca^  with  regsird  to  any  other  science,  profes- 
sion, theme  or  thing,  in  the  whole  range  of  human  thoughts  or 
pursuits.     For  illustration;  if  Medicine  he  the  profosBion,  then 
all  that  pertains  to  the  science  of  Physiology  and  Natural  His- 
tory, &c.,  will  he  jii)propriate  and  suLservient.     IJut  there  will 
still  remain  a  large  domain  of  human  knowledge  inappropriate 
to  this  profession.     Or,  if  Law  he  the  calling — a  certain  other 
department  of  knowledge  will  he  in  quest,  whilst  many  rich 
regions  of  human  learning  will  be  let\  out.     So  of  the  pursuit 
of  any  one  of  the  sciences: — there  is  no  one  of  them  around 
which  all  our  intellectual  acquisitions  can  rally.     Let  us,  for 
illustration,  take  J'otanv  or  Phvsiol(»«i:v; — AVhat  affiliation  lias 
this  science  with  ^lathematics  (►r  Astronomy^     Or,  if  Astro- 
noniv  he  the  *'/>W," — AVHiat  atlinitv  will  it  have  for  Mental 
Philosophv,    llistorv    and    (Mvilizatitni?      Or,    if    the    Belles 
Lettres  he   the  *"" /iNrkus,'- — What    attraction  will  thev  have 
for  Chemistry  and  Oomj)arative  Anatomy,  or  the  pure  Matlie- 
maticsi    what  fellowshi|)   hi'tween    Mineralogy    and   Morale, 
Mechanics    and    Mctai)hysics,  ^Nfedicine  and  Mensuration?— 
Tlius  it   is  perceived  that   there    is  no    one    science,   theme 
or  thing,  that   will  serve   as  a   base,   or  a   nucleus,  around 
which  all  our  thoughts,  emotions,  imaginations  and  acquired 
knowledge,  can  crystallize  into  on(^  beautiful  and  glorious  form, 
but  Christianity  abnie!     All  the  sciences  in  the  world,  like  the 
concentric  radii  of  a  circle,  nuiy  centre,  and  ought  to  centre, 
and  Will  centre,  upon   Bible  religion.     Christianity  is  to  tlicm 
what  the  trunk  of  a  noble  tree  is  to  its  l)ranches,  leaves,  fruits 
and  llowers — the  source  of  their  suj)port  and  strength,  and 
beauty  and  glory  I     Is  At^tnnunni/  the  theme?    '"^Tlie  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  tlie  iirmament  showeth  his  haiuly 
work.     J)ay  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  luito  night 
showeth  knowledge!"     Is  Anatomy  X\\q  subject  of  investiga- 
tion^    Then  we  can  adopt  the  language  of  the  psalmist,  "I 
will  ])rai8e  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made; — 
marvellous  are  t\iy  'woik^,  «vA  Xi^jaA*  xcc^  «i\3l  kaoweth  right 
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well!"  Is  Hijftorj/  your  study?  It  will  illustrate  tlie  astonish- 
ing providence  of  (irod,  ''  who  works  all  things  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  accord- 
ing to  his  purpose."  Arc  you  a  devotee  of  MatJunnaticst 
Tliis  science  will  reveal  to  you  the  wonderful,  the  amazing 
wisdom  of  God,  as  well  in  the  structure  of  the  plant  and  the 
mineral,  or  in  the  planetary  system  I  Is  Tasfc  your  favorite 
theme,  the  aesthetic  departments  of  nature,  if  it  may  be  so  ex- 
pressed? Then  you  may  indulge  a  continual  anthem  of  praise; 
for  where  will  you  look,  and  where  can  you  turn,  without  being 
regaled  with  some  thing  that  is  beautiful  and  excellent,  and 
noble  and  grand,  indicative  of  the  goo<lne«s  and  wisdom,  and 
glory  and  power  of  the  Father  and  Maker  of  all ! 

As,  in  ancient  times,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  beautiful  Palestine  might  be  seen  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  ''the  city  of  the  Great  King,''  each  one  with  an 
offering  to  the  God  of  Israel ;  so  now,  all  the  sciences  in  the 
world,  like  grateful  devotees,  bring  each  one  their  offerings  to 
the  shrine  of  the  same  God,  illustrative  of  his  "  Being,  Wis- 
dom, Power,  Holiness,  Justice,  Goodness  and  Truth!" 

Thus  we  have  attem])ted  to  show,  but  very  inadequately,  as 
we  are  deeply  conscious,  that  Christianity  is  not  only  eminent 
above  all  other  things  as  a  di^cfjyJinari/  element  in  our  mental 
culture;  but,  unlike  any  other  department  or  species  of  human 
knowledge,  it  is  capable  of  becoming,  and  ought  to  be,  and 
will  most  inevitably  be,  the  grand  centre^  around  which  all 
the  thoughts,  ideas,  acquisitions,  hopes  and  aims  of  our  ever- 
developing  and  ever-expanding  minds,  may  cluster  in  their 
fitting  and  beautiful  proportions  like  polished  stones  in  a  great 
temple ;  and,  like  the  precious  ointment  that  ran  down  upon 
Aaron's  beard,  imparting  and  diffusing  its  Divine  fragrance  to 
all,  rendering  them  subservient  to  the  glory  of  God  and  our 
own  everlasting  happiness! 

With  these  views  and  considerations,  imperfect  as  they  con- 
fessedly are,  who  would  not  desire  Christianity,  even  irrespec- 
tive of  a  future  state  of  existence,  to  be  a  distinguishing  element 
in  our  education,  and  the  niicleus  around  which  all  our  know- 
ledge should  arrange  itself,  so  as  to  reflect  the  image  and  per- 
fections of  Ood? 
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The  Church,  cf  God  as  an  Easejitial  Element  of  the  Ootpd^ 
a/nd  the  Idea^  Structure  a7\d  Functions  thi^^rcof  A  Duoowm 
in  four  jyart^t.  By  Ekv,  Stuart  Robinson,  ProfeBBor  of 
Church  Govemineiit  and  Pa&toral  Tlieology  in  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  at  Danville,  Ky.  With  an  AppendiXy  oo^ 
tainin^  the  tm^re  imjxyyi^ant  symboU  of  PreahyteHan  Chwrek 
Governtnent^  historically  arranged  aivd,  illustrated.  Phili- 
delphia:  Joseph  M.  Wileon,  No.  Ill  South  Tenth  Btreet; 
A  Davidson,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1S58. 

When  Mr.  Ilobin>?on  was  chosen  in  1856,  by  the  Gtenenl 
Assembly,  to  fill  the  chair  of  (^liurch  Governnicnt  and  Pastoral 
Tlieology  in  the  new  Seminary  at  Danville,  there  were  not 
wanting  many  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment 
Some  of  his  strongest  friends  and  warmest  admirers,  in  the 
Assembly  itself,  voted  blank  when  the  votes  were  given ;  and 
they  so  voted  because  they  regarded  him  as  more  eminentlj' 
fitted  for  the  pulpit  than  for  the  Professor's  chair;  and  became 
he  had  begun  a  Church  enterprise  in  Baltimore,  which  was  still 
in  its  infancy,  encumbered  with  many  difticulties,  and  likely  to 
be  seriously  endangered,  if  not  totally  destroyed,  by  his  re- 
moval from  it.     Mr.  Robinson,  it  was  argued,  is  gifted  with  a 
power  to  attract  and  move  a  mixed  audience,  not  surpassed  by 
any  that  belongs  to  any  minister  in  the  country;  lie  possesses 
a  rare  combination  of  vigorous  thought,  of  brilliant  and  versa- 
tile imagination,  of  broad  and  genial  human  sympathies,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  not  merely  to  attract,  but  to  hold  large 
crowds  of  dying  men  in  attendance  upon  his  ministry.    He 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  taken  from  the  ])uli^it,  wliich  he  is 
BO   eminently   qualified   to   adorn,   and   from  a  commanding 
position  in  a  large  city,  to  do  a  work  in  which  he  cannot 
expect  a  larger  measure  of  success  than  might  fall  to  the  lot  of 
many  of  his  brethren,  far  inferior  to  him  in  the  gifts  of  a  popu- 
lar orator. 
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We  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of 
our  honored  brother  as  a  preacher  and  a  professor;  but  we 
Bhould  be  happy  to  believe,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  has,  among  its  twenty-five  hundred  ministei's, 
"many"  who,  after  having  occupied  the  chair  which  he  has 
occupied,  for  the  same  period  of  time,  could  be  the  author  of 
"The  Church  of  God  as  an  Essential  Element  of  the  Gospel." 
Perhaps  our  Church  in  rich  to  this  extent ;  if  so,  her  riches  are 
carefully  hoarded,  wrapped  in  a  napkin  and  buried;  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  disinter  the  talents,  and  to  give  them 
to  the  Church  both  to  use  and  to  enjoy.  So  far  as  our  obser- 
vation has  qualified  us  to  form  a  judgment  in  the  matter,  there 
ifl  no  topic  lying  within  the  range  and  scope  of  their  profession, 
in  regard  to  which  our  ministers  generally  are  more  at  sea  than 
in  regard  to  the  Idea,  Structure  and  Fimctions  of  the  Church 
of  God.  Our  young  men  come  indifl^jrently  prepared  upon 
this  class  of  subjects  before  the  Presbyteries  for  licensure  and 
ordination;  they  are  superficially  examined  upon  tliem ;  they 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  pastoral  functions  with  a  very 
dender  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  principles  and  ecclesiastical 
law;  they  go  into  our  appellate  courts  and  there  re-enact  the 
blunders  of  the  courts  of  original  jurisdiction;  till,  finally,  in 
the  highest  court  of  all,  confusion  becomes  worse  confounded, 
and,  in  utter  despair,  we  look  to  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
as  the  only  remedy.  Now,  without  denying  tliat  the  consti- 
tution is  susceptible  of  improvement,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  that  no  constitution,  however  perfect,  can  administer 
itself;  that  no  rules  of  judicial  proceedings  can  apply  them- 
selves; that  no  principles  of  evidence  will,  of  themselves, 
conduct  a  case  to  a  true  and  righteous  conclusion.  We  must 
have  competent  judges  besides — ^judges  that  have  some  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  rules  of  process 
and  evidence.  If  a  perfect  system  were  let  do^vn  to  us  from 
heaven,  and  it  were  as  little  studied  as  the  present  lame  one, 
we  should  soon  begin  again  to  talk  of  amendments  and  re- 
visions. 

If  any  thing  became  clear  in  the  controversies  about  elders 
and  ordination  in  our  Church,  some  years  ago,  it  was  that  the 
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Church  was  in  great  darkness  in  regard  to  its  own  stnictore 
and  functions,  and  in  regard  to  those  great  principles  which 
constitute  ite  very  foundation.  Here  were  worthy  hretliren, 
suspected  by  their  own  friends,  of  denying  not  only  the  ^'w 
divinum  of  Presbyterian  government,  but  of  the  Chnrcb 
visible  itself,  and  yet  holding  views  of  the  nature  of  ordination 
marvellously  resembling  the  views  held  by  those  prelatical 
communions  which  make  the  Church  visible  all.  Here  were 
other  brethren,  great  and  good  as  the  first,  who  held  thatPrw- 
byterian  government  was  a  commonwealth,  n«»t  a  hiorarcliy; 
that  ordination  was  not  a  charm,  but  an  act  of  government; 
that  the  ruling  elder  was  not  a  figure  of  si)eech,  but  a  real 
entity;  and  that  a  quoruut  was  not  another  court,  not  asiibsti- 
tute  for  a  court,  but  the  court  itself,  with  the  fewest  elements 
with  which  it  was  allowed  to  exist  and  to  procee<l  to  businegg. 
All  manner  of  wild  things,  all  manner  of  strange,  obscure  and 
false  things,  were  uttered  in  this  controversy,  which  was  #f'f//t(Z, 
like  lluss's  testimony  at  Constance,  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1S44. 

Once  more.     Tlie  neglect  of  infant  ba])tism   in  our  com- 
munion, about  wliich,  of  late  years,  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written,  bears  its  testimonv  to  the  same  effect.     If  our  minis- 
ters  and  elders  had  adec[uately  studied  the  idea  and  strncture 
of  the  Church;  if  they  had  luid  just  apprehensions  of  the  true 
relation   of  the  seed  of  believers  to  the  covenant  of  God;  if 
tliey   had  clearly  perceivc'd    the   immeasurable  diiFerence  in 
degree  of  importance  between  the  question  of  the  mode  of 
baptism  and  the  right  of  infants  to  the  onlinance  in  any  mode; 
that  the  (piestion  of  the  mode  is  a  trifle,  light  as  air,  compared 
with  the  (piestion  of  the  constitution  of  the  C-hnrch  visible, 
and  the  membership  of  infants  in  it — such  a  neglect  of  this 
seal  of  God's  covenant  wouhl  not  now  be  a  reproach  and  a 
shame  to  us.     We  rejoice  to  add,  that  it  is  one  sign  of  that 
"re-awakening''  in  our  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Robinon  S2)eaks 
in  the  opening  of  his  discoiu'se,  that  so  nmch  has  been  preached 
and  j)ublished   on    the   subject   of  infant  membership  in  the 
Church  visible,  within  the  last  twelve  mouths. 

Lastly.     In   reference  to   that  important  function  of  the 
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Chiircli  of  God  which  we  call  worship^  how  confuscfl  and  un- 
Batisfaetory  the  views  which  are  afloat  among  ministers  and 
people  in  regard  to  its  true  nature.  Not  to  mention  other 
things,  how  hard  it  is  for  the  Church  to  understand  the  doc- 
trine of  giving  as  a  part  of  the  stated  worship  of  God! 
reports,  resolutions,  speeches,  essays,  sermons,  all  manner  of 
expositions  of  the  doctrine,  have  been  given  to  the  Church; 
and  yet,  in  the  month  of  June,  1858,  at  head-quarters,  in  the 
very  focus  of  Presbyterian  light  and  power,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  grave  and 
reverend  pastors,  men  useful  and  honored  in  the  Church,  are 
reported  to  have  said  that  they  had  no  faith  in  the  scheme  of 
systematic  beneficence!  For  such  a  statement,  the  most  chari- 
table reason  which  can  be  assigned  is,  that  tliey  have  not 
taken  tlie  trouble  to  ascertain  what  svstematic  beneficence 
means.  To  make  the  thing  still  more  glaring,  the  great  weekly 
organ,  commenting  upon  the  doings  of  the  meeting  aforesaid, 
and  castin<x  about  for  something  for  the  Associate  Secretary  to 
do, — the  Secretary  who  was,  by  a  tie-vote,  not  abolished, — re- 
commends that  he  should  go  round  and  get  this  systematic 
plan  into  general  operation!  which,  being  intei-preted,  is,  that 
an  agent  should  be  employed  to  teach  the  Church,  pastors  and 
people ;  that  all  agencies,  other  than  the  regular  officers  of  the 
Church,  should  be  abolished ;  that  they  have  been  abolished 
de  jure^  and  will  be  de  facto! 

One  reason,  doubtless  the  chief  reason,  why  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  has  been  relegated  to  a  very  subordinate  position 
in  the  cuiTiculum  of  our  theological  schools,  in  the  studies  of 
our  ministers,  and  in  the  teaching  of  our  jml}>its,  is  an  inade- 
quate apprehension  of  its  importance.  It  has  not  been  per- 
ceived, as  it  ought  to  have  been  perceived,  that  the  Church,  as 
Mr.  liobinson  expresses  it,  is  "an  essential  element  of  the 
Gtospel,"  a  necessary  part  of  that  grand  scheme  of  restoration, 
by  which  sinners  are  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  the 
curse,  renewed  in  the  image  of  God,  adopted  into  Ilis  family, 
and  educated  as  His  sons  and  daughters,  for  glory,  honor  and 
immortality.  In  that  tremendous  re-action  against  the  tyranny 
of  Borne,  which  took  place  at  the  period  of  the  Beformation, 
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men  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  they  were  men;  thatthej 
])ossessed  an  individual  inipurtance,  a  personal  responsibility 
and  a  ]>ersonal  immortality;  that  they  were  not  made  to  be 
spokes  in  a  great  iron  wheel,  whose  remorseless  revolatioDs 
served  only  to  gratify  the  hist  of  power  and  the  insatiable  cn- 
pidity  of  a  self-appointed  liierarchy ;  that  they  had  a  worthier 
destiny  than  to  fall  into  the  maw  of  a  monster  calling  itself  the 
Church;  that  human  souls  were  not  to  be  degraded  into  artides 
of  merchandize.  Tliey  began  to  see  that  the  Church  had 
usurped  the  j)rerogatives  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
that  the  priesthood  and  tlie  sacraments  had  effectually  baned 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  all  who  would  enter  in;  and, in 
short,  tliat  the  Church,  inRt<?ad  of  being  the  thing  which  was 
founded  upon  the  rock,  was  itself  the  gat^s  of  hell.  They  dig- 
covered  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  only  Priest,  that  His  sacri- 
iice  was  the  t)nlv  sacrifico,  tliat  Ilis  intercession  was  the  only 
intercession,  and  tliat  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  only  so\ux:eof 
spiritual  life.  They  fouii<l,  in  spite  of  the  Church, — ^whatwafi 
recognized  as  such, — in  spite  of  the  deafening  roar  of  the  male- 
dictions which  thundered  from  the  Vatican,  and  from  every 
altar,  that  they  hail  i)eac(»  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesns 
(/hrist,  being  justified  by  faith.  The  Church  seemed  to  be,  not 
an  essential  element  of  the  Gosi)el,  but  an  unrelenting  enemy 
to  it ;  and  a  large  ])art  of  Kurope  was  revolutionized  by  preach- 
ing tlu^  (rospel  in  o])])osition  to  the  Church. 

And  this  has  been,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  posture  of 
the  parties  ever  since ;  Pajnsts  nniking  the  Church  everything, 
Protestants  tending  to  the  other  extreme  of  making  it  nothing; 
one  i>arty  insisting  that  out  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salva- 
tion, the  other  insisting,  with  equal  i>ertinacity,  that  out  of 
tJhrist  there  is  no  salvation;  tlie  one  urging  the  necessity  of 
man's  believing  unto  righteousness,  the  other  the  necessity  of 
man's  confessing  with  his  mouth  unto  salvation.     In  our  own 
day,  and  in  oiu'  own  Church,  elaborate  essays  have  been  pub- 
lished by  men  who  are  honored  by  all  our  people,  which  have 
creat(»d  serious  doubts  whether  they  hold  tluit  the  Church 
exists,  j/w>v  fUvhio^  at  all.     Now,  these  very  statements  of  the 
relative  importance  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  connexion 
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"with  the  Cluirch,  serve  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
is  one  of  immense  consequence.  It  has  been  made  so,  if  not  by 
the  Word  of  God  originally,  yet  by  the  errors  of  the  adversary ; 
and  tlie  whole  question  is  one  which  eminently  demands  atten- 
tion to  the  injunction,  "to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good."  Is  there  no  Church  visible  ordained  of  God? 
If  there  be  a  Church,  what  is  it  ?  what  is  its  structure,  and  what 
are  its  functions?  what  is  its  great  design?  and  what  are  its  re- 
lations to  the  salvation  of  men,  "the  redemption  of  the  pur- 
chased possession  unto  the  praise  of  God's  glory  ?"  Of  tliese 
things  we  ought  to  know  something,  we  must  know  something, 
if  we  would  be  found  workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed. 

Li  the  introduction  to  this  inaugural  discourse,  Mr.  Robinson 
has  the  following  paragraph: 

"  It  is  the  striking  observation  of  a  modern  German  thinker — after 
arranging  the  entire  cycle  of  sacred  knowledge  into  the  four  categories, 
(1)  Theology,  the  science  of  God ;  (2)  Anthropology,  the  science  of 
man  as  related  to  God ;  (3)  Soterology,  the  science  of  salvation ;  and 
(4)  Ecclesiology,  the  science  of  the  Church  of  God — that  the  history 
of  the  Church  since  the  Apostles  seems  to  have  been  a  development  in 
anccession  of  each  of  these  four  in  their  order.  The  first  of  these  had 
its  full  development  during  the  controversies  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Grodhcad,  which  closed  with  the  labors  of  Athanasius ;  the  second, 
during  the  Pelagian  controversy,  closing  with  the  labors  of  Augustine. 
Next,  after  a  thousand  years  of  repose  and  silence  in  the  Church,  was 
developed  the  third,  (Soterology,)  through  the  labors  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  proclaiming  salvation  as  by  grace  through  faith ;  leaving  the 
fourth,  Ecclesiology,  yet  to  be  developed.  l>o  not  the  providences  of 
God  toward  the  American  Church,  in  freeing  her  from  the  civil  domi- 
nation which,  by  violence  or  seduction,  silenced  the  martyr  voice  of  her 
Scotch  mother  when  she  would  testify  for  Christ's  crown  and  covenant, 
and  in  placing  the  Church  here  in  a  position  (for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
since  the  Apostles),  to  actualize  fully  and  witliout  hinderance  her  true 
nature  and  functions  as  a  spiritual  commonwealth— do  not  all  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  time  has  fully  come  for  the  final  development  of  the 
visible  Church  as  a  governmental  power  on  earth,  yet  a  kingdom  not 
of  this  world,  a  people  not  reckoned  among  the  nations  ? ''     (P.  27,  28). 

This  is  not  only  ingenious  and  plausible,  but  tme;  certainly 
contains  so  many  marks  of  truth,  as  to  lay  upon  tlie  Church, 
in  this  country,  the  obligation  of  considering  whether  it  be  not 
her  pecnliar  commission,  or  an  important  part,  perhaps  the 
chief  party  of  her  commission,  to  teach  the  world  what  the 
17 
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Church  visible  is.  Tlie  life  of  the  world  thne  far  bears  an 
analogy,  as  the  observation  cited  by  Mr.  Sobinson  BOggeBtBjto 
the  life  of  the  individual  man.  Tliere  are  certain  crifies  or 
eras  in  both,  in  which  great  questions  are  to  be  settled,  right 
or  wrong,  upon  the  settlement  of  which  the  future  manifesta- 
tions and  development  of  the  life  will  dej>end.  The  principles 
of  liberty,  for  example,  the  true  principles  of  liberty,  have 
been  a  part  of  die  most  ancient  inheritance  of  man;  the  title- 
deed  was  given  to  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  But,  after  the 
fall,  the  title-deed  was  lost,  though  not  cancelled  or  destroyed; 
and  it  was  well  for  man,  ][K>rhaps,  as  he  had  forfeited  his  ability 
to  use,  that  he  lost  also  the  means  of  proving  his  claim  to  the 
inheritance.  But,  from  time  to  time,  when  groaning  under 
oppression,  or  when  inflamed  by  the  touch  of  some  superior 
genius,  endowed  with  the  magic  power  of  drawing  all  meaner 
things  within  the  vortex  of  its  own  noble  impulses  and  fieiy 
zeal,  the  memory  of  the  lost  inheritjince  returns,  and  he 
searches  again  amidst  the  rul)bish  of  lies  and  vanities  for  that 
title-deed,  lie  looks  anxiously,  in  the  darkness  of  the  long 
and  di-eary  night,  for  the  coming  dawn  and  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and,  in  his  vory  haste  to  greet  the  true  soiirce  of  light  and 
joy,  welcomes  evciy  parhelion  in  its  stuad.  But  time  foIIb 
on — battle  after  battle  is  fought — ^liead  after  head  of  martyre 
falls  upon  the  scaftold  reared  by  tyranny  and  falsehood — the 
cause  seems  lost,  then  restored  again — the  banner  now  floate 
gloriously  upon  the  breeze,  and  now  trails  ignominiously  in  the 
dust,  till  at  last  the  shout  of  victory  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  contending  for  the  right — but,  alas!  that  period  has 
not  yet  arrived. 

We  say  the  period  of  liual  victory  has  not  yet  arrived.  But 
the  principles  of  liberty,  of  true  liberty,  have  been  ex{>ounded 
and  illustrated  in  this  country,  and  have  become  the  possession 
of  the  world,  and  men  will  no  more  lose  sight  of  their  title- 
deed.  The  nations,  whose  glorious  mission  it  has  been  to  teach 
mankind  these  lessons,  may,  by  their  fall,  afford  a  melancholy 
illustration  of  the  fact  which  has  been  so  often  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  our  unhappy  race,  that  wlule  truth  is  mighty, 
men  are  weak ;  England  may  become  the  victiln  of  the  con- 
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tinental  despotisms,  and  the  United  States  the  victim  of  the 
madness  and  folly  of  their  own  people,  unworthy  any  longer 
to  bear  aloft  the  torch  of  truth  before  the  tribes  of  earth.  But 
the  principles  will  remain,  the  torch  will  pass  into  worthier 
hands,  or,  tlie  long-suffering  of  God  being  exhausted,  Jesus 
Christ,  His  Son,  who  alone  can  make  us  free,  will  come  in  ven- 
geance against  the  mighty  hunters  and  plausible  deceivers  of 
mankind,  and  establish  true  liberty  amid  the  splendors  of  the 
millennial  glory. 

But  now  it  is  very  important  and  striking  to  observe,  that 
the  Church  visible  has  been  the  chosen  repository  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  liberty,  the  very  shrine  in  which  the  spirit  of 
liberty  has  delighted  to  dwell ;  and,  in  her  own  Divine  consti- 
tution, in  her  very  organization,  and  in  the  modes  and  forms  by 
which  her  power  is  exercised,  has  been  the  model  of  the  freest 
governments  of  earth.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  the 
mission  of  the  Church  in  tliis  country,  as  it  gave  the  original 
lessons,  so  constantly  to  repeat  tliem  in  the  ears  of  tliose  whose 
duty  and  interest  it  is  to  give  careful  heed;  to  teach  the 
United  States  what  they  are  to  teach  the  world,  that  true 
liberty  is  not  a  thing  of  external  forms  merely,  but  must  begin 
and  be  maintained  from  within;  that  it  is  not  license,  not 
emancipation  from  tlie  restraints  of  law,  but  obedience  to  law, 
the  law  of  Gk)d,  which  is  "  the  hannony  of  the  world,"  and 
the  law  of  man,  which  is  also  the  ordinance  of  God.  It  is  her 
mission  now,  when  "equality"  is  the  cry,  to  teach  this 
country,  and  through  this  country  to  teach  the  world,  and  to 
teach,  by  her  own  organization  and  model,  that  the  "equality" 
for  which  men  are  clamoring  is  a  more  dream  and  delusion, 
and,  if  it  were  a  reality,  would  be  a  blasting  curse ;  that  the 
true  notion  of  a  body  politic,  as  of  a  body  ecclesiastic,  is,  that 
while  there  is  but  one  body,  there  are  many  members,  and 
that  all  members  have  not  the  same  office ;  that  some  are  more 
honorable,  others  less  so;  some  direct,  and  others  are  directed; 
that  the  liberty  of  the  members  consists  in  their  freedom  from 
all  restraint  but  the  law  of  the  whole  body,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  liberty  of  doing  the  tiling  which  the  law  of  the  whole  body 
ordained  it  to  do ;  and  that  the  "  equality "  of  the  members 
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consiBts  in  an  equal  right  on  the  part  of  all  to  exevcise  tlieir 
own  functions  under  the  general  law  of  the  body  equally 
binding  upon  all ;  that  tlie  eye  has  a  right  to  seo  equal  to  the 
right  whicli  the  ear  has  to  liear,  or  the  nose  to  smell;  that  the 
"equality"  of  the  eye  does  not  consist  in  its  having  the  right 
to  hear  or  smell,  as  well  as  see.    It  is  the  mission  of  the 
Church,  now  wlien  the  cry  is  "fraternity,"  to  teacli  the  country 
and  the  world,  that  the  true  ]>rothcrhood  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  Adam,  who  is  a  life-giving  Spirit,  more  than  in  the 
first  Adam,  who  was  only  a  living  soul ;  that  the  true  "so- 
dality," or  "  solidarity  "  of  the  peoples  is  to  bo  found  in  Him, 
over  whose  cross  w^as  a  superscription  Amttcn  in  the  three 
leading  types  of  all  the  languages  of  earth ;  in  Him  in  whom 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  male  nor 
female,  bond  nor  free.    Let  us  hold  up  before  the  world  a 
brotherhood,  free,  yet  subject  to  law;  ecpial,  yet  occupying 
different  portions  and  discharging  different  functions.    We 
hope  we  shall  be  ])ardone(l  for  saying,  that  the  prevailing  formg 
of  polity  in  the  Church  of  God,  for  the  hist  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen hundred  years,  have  been  adapted  rather  to  conceal  than 
to  illufitratv  these  great  princii>les;  that  in  modern  times,  and 
in   Great  Britain  and   the   United  States,   the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  done  more  than  any  other  Church  to  illustrate 
them ;  and  that  she  might  have  done  still  more  if  her  prin- 
ciples had  been  more  thoroughly  understood  by  herself.    Still 
further  we  are  presumptuous  enough  to  exi)ress  our  c«mviction, 
that  in  every  great  effort  to  amend  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  this  country,  which  shall  be  successful,  the  principles 
of  this  Church  will  be  the  standard  of  reform.   A  true  ecclesio- 
logy  and  a  sound  ])olitical  philosophy  must  go  hand  in  liand. 
No  bishop,  no  king. 

Tlie  immense  practical  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  nuiy  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  idea,  to  wliich  8 
passuig  allusion  has  been  already  made,  but  which  deserves  a 
more  particular  notice  at  our  hands ;  and  tliat  is  the  idea  uf 
"fellowship."  Tlie  tnie  idea  of  fellowship  was  the  original 
property  of  the  Church,  at  least  after  the  full  of  man.  Recog- 
nized m  the  garden  of  Eden,  though  exercised  in  a  narrow 
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sphere;  well  nigh  extinguished  in  tlie  blood  of  Abel;  restored 
in  the  line  of  Seth ;  publicly  recognized  again  in  the  time  of 
Enos,  when  men  began  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the 
Lord;  almost  lost  again  when  the  sons  of  God  intermarried 
with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  brought  iii>on  the  earth  the 
devouring  curse  of  God;  ambitiously  counterfeited  and  pressed 
into  tlie  service  of  rebellion  by  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel ;  obscured  by  the  diversities  of  languages  and  the  divi- 
sions into  tribes  and  nations  which  followed  upon  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  the  true  home  of  this  great  idea,  the  only  portion 
of  mankind  among  whom  it  was  a  conscious  possession  and  a 
cherished  jewel,  was  the  Church  of  God.  And  when  that 
Ohurch  passed  into  the  form  ordained  for  it  under  the  institute 
of  Moses,  the  idea  of  fellowship  was  brought  out  with  great 
clearness  in  every  part  of  that  wonderful  code,  albeit  very  im- 
perfectly realized,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  the  actual  life 
of  an  intractable  and  hard-hearted  peoi)le.  It  was  expressed 
so  clearly,  and  incorporated  so  thoroughly  into  the  \Qvy  texture 
of  the  law  moral,  ceremonial  and  political,  that  no  child  of 
Abraham  could  fail  to  see  it  or  feel  it,  without  the  most  wilful 
blindness,  or  die  most  inexcusable  malignity  of  temper.  And 
we  are  bold  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  Levitical  law  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  instrument  for  the  pnjmotion  of  the  social  and 
political  happiness  of  human  beings  living  together  in  the 
same  community,  no  government  of  man's  contrivance  can  be 
compared  to  it,  in  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  provi- 
sions. Indeed,  the  most  complete  political  systems  of  modern 
times,  the  glory  and  the  crown  of  Cliristian  civilization,  are 
founded  upon  the  principles  and  animated  by  the  spirit  uf  the 
Mosaic  Institute.  It  is  true  that,  for  wise  reasons,  the  Jewish 
State  being  designed  of  God  to  be  temporary  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  another,  the  rules  which  regulated  the  intercourse 
of  the  people  with  other  nations  were  apparently  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  idea  of  fellowship ;  but  the  explanation  of  this 
apparent  inconsistency  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  main 
point.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  stringency  and  harshness 
of  these  rules  was  no  more  inconsistent  with  the  tenderness  of 
brotherly  love  inculcated  every  where  else  in  the  law,  than  tlie 
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rougli  and  Bomctimes  tliorny  integnment,  which  closely  confine 
tho  infant  bud,  is  incompatible  with  the  softness,  beantj  and 
fragrance,  of  tlie  mature  and  expanded  flower. 

Now,  in  the  Church  under  the  gospel,  we  have  tho  flower; 
and  where,  in  all  history,  is  there  a  more  charming  picture  of 
tlie  lovely  fruits  of  tnie  fellowship  than  the  account  of  tho  diilj 
life  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem  ?  "  And  they  continned 
steadfastly  in  tho  Apostle^s  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  brcjid  and  in  prayers ;  and  fear  came  upon  every 
soul ;  and  many  wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  the  ApoBtleSb 
And  all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  com- 
mon ;  and  sold  their  jx)Ssessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them 
to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need.  And  they,  continuing 
daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from 
house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleneas 
of  heart ;  praising  God  and  liaving  favor  with  all  the  people." 
— (Acts  2:  42,  etc.)  Alas!  that  this  glorious  and  liai)py  ideal 
should  not  bo  always  realized  among  the  followers  of  Cliristl 
Thanks  be  unto  God!  the  time  shall  surely  come  when  the 
communion  of  saints  will  far  exceed  in  glory  and  pertection 
any  exhibition  which  has  hitherto  been  made  of  it  on  earth, 
and  all  the  nations  will  walk  in  the  light  of  it. 

iiut  what  are  the  elements  of  this  fellowship?  Tlie  funda- 
mental element,  as  the  term  itself  implies,  is  common  |X)S6esgion 
of,  or  mutual  participation  in,  some  thing  or  things.  Paul 
describes  the  fellowship  of  Christians  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  thus:  '*Tliere  is  one  body  and  one 
spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling;  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  l)a])ti8m,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all."  And  elsewhere, 
frequently,  for  it  is  a  favorite  topic  witli  liim.  Our  relation  to 
God  as  our  Creator  constitutes  the  primary  and  the  widest 
basis  of  fellowship.  I>ut  lie  is  the  Creator  of  irrational  and 
inanimate  things,  with  which  we  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
have  any  fellowship,  lie  is  also  our  Father  ;  and  tliis  impliea 
tliat  we  are  made  in  His  imai^e  and  in  the  image  of  one  another. 
Here,  then,  is  a  foundation  of  fellowship  with  one  another,  and 
with  all  intelligent  creatures  in  the  universe,  made,  like  na,  in 
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the  likenesB  of  God.  We  have  the  Bame  nature,  and  are  mem- 
i)erB  of  the  aatne  family.  We  have  all  fallen  togetlier  from  our 
iigh  estate  of  fellowship  with  one  another  and  with  the  Fatlier 
—have  lost  His  favor,  His  image  and  His  inheritance.  But 
Ee  has  devised  a  way  by  which  His  banished  may  be  restored 
bo  Him,  He  has  "called"  us  to  "hope;"  and  we  have  "one 
£<WY?,"  our  Saviour  and  our  King;  our  Saviour  as  our  King; 
>up  King  because  our  Saviour,  and  our  Saviour  because  our 
dng ;  our  Brother  as  well  as  our  King  and  Saviour ;  bono  of 
nir  bone,  and  flesli  of  our  flesh ;  as  really  one  with  us  in  nature 
M  the  first  Adam,  yet  widiout  sin ;  our  spirit  as  well  as  our 
i>one  and  our  flesh,  for  He  dwells  in  us  and  we  in  Him.  But 
knowledge  is  indispensable  to  conscious  fellowship ;  knowledge 
it  the  common  property  and  the  common  participation.  Hence 
it  IB  added,  "  one  faiih,^'^  Without  faitli  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God;  it  is  imj^ossible  to  please  man;  it  is  impossible  to 
3o  anything,  but  sigh  over  a  meaningless  existence.  We  must 
liaye  a  common  standard  as  well  as  a  common  object  of  faith; 
the  word  of  our  common  "  Lord,"  who  is  the  faithful  and  true 
Witness,  we  believe,  because  it  is  His  word.  He  is  Lord  of 
jup  understandings,  because  He  is  the  truth.  Once  more,  if 
there  is  to  be  organized  fellowship,  there  must  be  "baptism" 
IS  well  as  "faith."  For  upon  the  principle  of  "cfc  rvon  cxisUnr 
Ubu8  et  de  non  appar&fitihus  eadem  e^t  raUo^^  the  faith  would 
t>e  nothing  for  the  purposes  of  fellowship,  imless  confessed  and 
manifested.  There  nmst  be  some  conmion  sign  or  badge  by 
i^hich  we  may  recognize  each  other  as  having  "  one  faitli "  and 
'*one  Lord." 

If  this  is  a  just  account  of  the  elements  of  fellowship  as  ex- 
liibited  in  the  constitution  of  tlie  Church  of  God,  it  makes  sad 
liAYOC  of  some  worldly  theories  and  some  Chm*ch  theories  of 
lihe  same  thing.  The  necessity  of  organization,  indeed,  is  fully 
recognized.  The  great  watch-word  of  the  times  is  "organize," 
^organize  I "  Regalia,  insignia,  vestments  and  banners,  devices 
nd  mottoes  of  all  sorts,  sizes  and  colors,  tlie  signs  and  badges 
it  association,  are  plentiful  as  the  leaves  of  autumn.  But  when 
Rve  come  to  look  into  the  principles  of  fellowship  of  which  these 
lihi]^  are  designed  to  be  the  symbols,  we  find  them  to  be 
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wliolly  defective,  and  because  defective,  false  and  fataL   We 
have  seen,  for  exanij^le,  that  the  relation  of  man  to  God  is  i 
primary  element  in  true  fellowship.    But  in  most  human  ano- 
ciations  this  relation  has  no  place.    In  Free  Masonry  a  grat 
parade  is  made  of  liberality  and  toleration  in  tlie  matter  of 
religion.    Men  of  all  complexions  of  religious  faith  and  of  no 
religious  faith  at  all,  we  are  told,  meet  in  perfect  harmony  in 
tlie  lialls  of  this  ancient  and  venerable  order,  and  love  one 
another  as  brethren.    In  a  paragraph  which  has  been  going 
the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  recently,  the  Church  is  modestly 
lectured  for  not  imitating  this  fraternity  in  this  particular. 
Now,  one  of  two  things  is  certain.    Either  religion  and  the 
whole  affair  of  man's  relations  to  God  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  piu'poses  and  ends  of  Free  Masonry,  or  tlie  contraij. 
If  the  first,  then  it  is  as  idle  to  boast  of  mutual  religious  toleit> 
tion  in  snch  an  association  as  it  wouUl  be  in  a  railway  corpora- 
tion, or  in  any  other  bodv  constituted  for  ends  which  are  of  the 
earth,  eartliy.     It  is  not  an  association  of  men,  as  men;  for  the 
religious  nature  t)f  man,  which  is  as  universal  and  indestructible 
as  any  other  ])art  of  human  nature,  has  been  left  out  of  the 
])lan.     It  is,  tlierefon*,  su])renu'ly  ridiculous  for  the  meml>erBof 
such  a  body  to  read  lectures  to  the  Church  about  chsirity  and 
toleration.     If,  on  the  contrary,  Free  Masonry  has  for  its  object 
the  cultivaticni  of  man's  higher  nature,  to  boast  that  all  com- 
plexions of  faith  are  tolerated,  is  of  course  to  say,  that  faith  is 
a  matter  of  no  consequence  in  the  business  of  religion ;  that 
the  man  who  believes  in  tlie  God  of  tlie  Calvinist,  and  the  man 
who  believes  in  the  God  of  the  Unitarian,  and  the  man  who 
believes  in  the  God  of  the  Mormon,  all  stand  an  equal  chance 
of  promoting  the  highest  interests  of  their  spiritual  being — all 
which  is  not  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  say  that  an  At^ 
lantic  Telegraph  Company,  composed  of  men  who  cannot  agree 
about  the  j)ro])erties  of  coi)i)er  wire  or  the  laws  of  magnetic 
electricity,  or  the  force  aii<l  direction  of  ocean  currents,  is  aa 
likely  to  be  successful  in  establishing  and  maintaining  electric 
communication  between  two  continents,  as  a  company  com- 
posed of  men  who  agree  upon  all  these  points.    It  is  tantamount 
to  asserting  that  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  truth.     It  is  putting 
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light  for  darkness  and  darkness  for  light,  bitter  for  sweet  and 
sweet  for  bitter.  It  is  turning  cosmos  into  chaos.  Tlie  tolera- 
tion, then,  which  the  Church  is  advised  to  imitate,  is  the  old 
Koman  toleration  of  the  Augustan  age,  founded  upon  a  total 
denial  of  the  truth  of  any  religion.  All  the  dvndaora  of  the 
gods  may  stand  togetlier  harmoniously  in  the  Pantheon,  because 
they  are  mere  Hiniulcuyra^  without  any  reality  to  represent. 

Similar  statements  and  reasonings  would  apply  to  number- 
less other  associations,  and  particularly  to  those  which  are 
based  upon  ])anthei8tic  and  socialistic  principles.  False  views 
of  man's  nature,  and  of  his  relationship  to  God,  the  absence  of 
faith  in  anything  which  cannot  bo  weighed  by  tlie  pound,  or 
measured  by  the  pint,  peck  or  yard,  all  betray  a  poor  creature 
which  has  forgotten  its  Creator  and  Portion,  and  is  striving  to 
frame  some  substitute  for  Him.  Neither  God,  the  Father  of 
all,  nor  man,  His  emng  child,  being  understood  or  believed  in, 
tme  fellowship  is  a  goal  still  unreached. 

Again,  the  Church  theories  which  inake  the  ministrj'  and 
the  sacraments  the  channel  by  which  gi*ace  comes  into  the 
soul,  and  men  are  made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  violate 
the  true  principles  of  fellowship  by  the  absurdity  of  making 
the  fellowship  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  antecedent  of  tliat 
nature,  which  is  the  indisjyinsablo  pre-requisite  of  fellowship  ; 
an  absurdity  as  great  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  man's  connec- 
tion with  civil  society  the  cause  or  antecedent  of  liis  social 
nature  and  appetites. 

But  our  readers,  doubtless,  think  it  is  full  time  we  were 
Baying  something  about  the  book  we  profess  to  be  reviewing. 
The  trutli  is,  it  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  review  it,  but  to 
persuade  all  who  have  not  read  it,  to  read  it.  The  principles 
expounded  and  defended  by  Mr.  Robinson  are  stated  by  him 
with  great  succinctness,  and  will  not  admit  of  looser  discussion 
and  fuller  illustration  on  our  part,  wnthout  making  a  book 
bigger  than  the  one  we  are  noticing.  We  shall  attempt  to 
give  only  a  general  view  of  the  argument,  with  occasional 
examples  of  the  maimer  in  which  our  author  handles  some  of 
its  topics. 
18 
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Tlic  wliolc  Bubjcct  is  diyidcd  by  Mr.  Eobinson  into  four  par^ 
viz : 

I.  The  relation  of  the  idea  of  the  Chureh  to  tlio  plan  of 
redemption  ideally  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  God. 

n.  Tlie  relation  of  the  idea  of  die  Church  to  the  mode  and 
structure  and  the  subject-matter  of  tlie  revelation  of  the  Divina 
purpose  in  the  Scriptures. 

lU.  The  relation  to  the  idea  of  the  Church,  thus  obtained, 
of  the  principles  of  spiritual  government  as  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures. 

rV.  Tlie  relation  to  the  i<lea  of  the  Church  of  the  ordinance! 
of  worship,  and  the  agencies  appointed  to  tlio  Church,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures* 

In  the  lirst  part  it  is  shown,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there 
has  always  been  a  correspondence  between  peculiar  views  in 
theology  and  certain  theories  of  the  Church  ;  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  doctrine,  such  a  correspondence  is  suggested  by  the 
general  tenor  of  JScripture.  Our  authors  idea  will  be  readily 
apprehended  by  the  following  extracts : 

**  Since  the  llcfonuation,  four  chief  tlieories,  and  those  inclusive  of 
all  other  theories  of  reveiilcd  theology,  have  had  currency  in  Christen- 
dom — the  Pupal,  the  Zuinglian,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvini»tic.    Of 
the8C,  the  first  named  is  the  orit^inal  error  af^ainst  which  the  last  three 
may  be  regarded  as  successive  forms  of  just  protest.     All  three  of  these 
protest.s  arc  true  in  their  general  idea  intrinsically,  and  successful  in 
developing  the  chief  truths  of  the  gospel,  but  with  widely  different 
degrees  of  success  in  preserving  pure  and  incorrupt  the  doctrines  of 
grace.     Kecurring   again   to  the  analogy  just   employed,    these   fonr 
theories  may  not  unaptly  be  compared,  as  to  their  relative  value,  with 
the  four  different  theories  of  the  visible  universe  which  have  in  diflferent 
ages  had  currency  in  the  world.     The  Papal  theory  of  theology,  like 
the  ancient  mythological  theory  of  the  universe,  scarce  pretended  to 
have  any  foundation  other  than  in  mere  human  fancies  and  its  general 
prevalence  among  men.     And  just  as  the  Ptolemaic,  the  Coperuican, 
and  the  still  more  modern  theory  of  the  Micaniquc  Ci^Iestc,  are  rocccs- 
sive  protests  against  the  mere  prejudices  and  dreams  of  men,  yea,  just 
as  by  each  of  them  the  fundumentil  facts  of  the  Cwtmos  had,  in  some 
sort,  their  explanation,  but  with  different  degrees  of  cousistencVy  clear- 
ness and  beauty,  so  with  the  three  Protestant  theories  of  theology. 
The  Kuinglian,  taking  as  the  central  principle  of  its  structure  the  troth 
that  the  word  of  God  alone  can  be  any  authoritative  rule  to  the  con- 
science, developed  from  that  point  a  truc^  in  opposition  to  a  counterfeit 
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gospel ;  yet  a  gospel  too  easily  perverted  by  reason  of  its  tendency  to 
exalt  the  rational  man  of  earth  into  a  centre  of  the  spiritual  system,  or, 
at  least,  from  its  narrowness  of  view,  to  obscure  the  higher  truths  of 
the  scheme  of  redemption.  The  Lutheran  theory,  taking  as  its  central 
principle  the  justification  of  the  sinner  by  grace  alone  through  faith, 
after  the  fashion  of  Copernicus,  exhibit<^  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousness,  as  the  real  centre,  to  whom  the  rational  man  of  earth, 
with  all  that  concerns  him,  is  attracted,  and  around  whom  he  revolves. 
Cslvin,  while  perceiving  that  the  central  truths  of  both  Zuinglo  and 
Luther  were  indeed  great  truths,  yet  with  the  still  wider  vision  of  La- 
Place  and  the  modems,  beheld  not  only  the  rational  man  revolving 
•loand  the  mediatorial  Sun  of  Righteousness  as  his  true  centre,  but 
also  that  man  and  his  central  Sun  revolving  again  around  a  still  pro- 
founder  centre,  even  the  Eternal  Purpose  of  God,  fixed  in  the  counsels 
of  eternity  before  the  world  began.  Such,  generally,  is  the  relative 
position  to  the  others  of  that  remarkable  theory  of  theology,  which, 
however  men  have  cavilled  at,  they  must  be  constrained  to  admit  both 
its  singular  accordance  with  the  very  language,  and  its  logical  develop- 
ment and  elucidation  of  all  the  great  facts  of  revelation."     (P.  35  et 

Braving  thus  ingeniously  and  strikingly  illuBtratcd  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  Calvinistic  tlieology  as  not 
merely  one  truth  in  a  system  of  truth,  but  as  a  mode  of  con- 
ceiying  and  setting  forth  all  the  doctrines  which  make  up  re- 
vealed theology,  our  author  })roceed8  to  show  how  tlie  theory 
of  tlie  Church,  corresiX)nding  witli  the  Calvinistic  theology,  is 
evolved ;  how  the  theory  of  the  Church  flows  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  puri)08e.     We  give  his  own  words : 

''  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
portion  of  the  human  race,  is  found  in  the  peculiar  moih  of  that  purpose 
Itself.  It  is  set  forth  as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  purpose  of 
redemption,  that  it  is  to  save  not  merely  myriads  of  men  as  individual 
men^  but  myriads  of  sinners,  as  composing  a  mediatorial  body,  of  which 
ihe  Mediator  shall  be  the  head  ;  a  mediatorial  kingdom  whose  govern- 
ment shall  be  upon  His  shoulder  for  ever ;  a  Church,  the  Lamb's  Bride, 
of  which  He  shall  be  the  Husband ;  a  Bride  whose  beautiful  portrait 
was  graven  upon  the  palms  of  His  hands,  and  whose  walls  were  con- 
tinually before  Him,  when  in  the  counsels  of  eternity  He  undertook  her 
redemption."    (P.  38). 

''  The  mission  of  Messiah,  undertaken  in  the  covenant  of  eternity, 
wss  not  merely  that  of  a  teaching  Prophet  and  an  atoning  Priest,  but 
of  a  ruling  King  as  well.  His  work  was  not  to  enunciate  simply  a  doc- 
trine eonceming  God,  and  man's  relations  to  God,  as  some  Socrates,  for 
ifce  founding  of  a  school ;  nor  even  merely  to  atone  for  sinners  as  a 
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ministering  Priest  at  tho  altar ;  it  was,  as  the  resalt  of  all,  snd  the 
reward  of  all,  to  found  a  community ,  to  organise  a  ffovemmentj  vA 
admin iAter  therein  as  a  perpetual  King"     (P.  39). 

"  The  elementary  conception  of  the  Church,  therefore,  and  UhI 
conception  of  it  which  must  be  pre-supposed,  and  enter  into  evoj 
definition  of  the  Church,  is  of  that  elect  body  of  men  whioh  was  oon- 
templatcd  in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  as  constituting  the  mediatomi 
kinp;dom  of  Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  body  He  undertook  the 
work  of  salvation.  Other  elements,  as  we  shall  see,  must  neoessarilj 
enter  into  the  definition  as  this  idc^l  of  the  purpose  of  God  beoomei 
actual  in  the  external  niauifcstntion  of  the  purpose  in  time ;  but  thk 
element  must  obviously  be  found  involved  in  any  and  every  form  whid 
the  notion  of  the  Church,  as  actual  and  external,  can  take.  In  this 
view  of  the  case  is  found  the  reason  for  the  fact,  that  a  Calvinisde 
theology  cannot  long  retain  its  integrity  and  purity  save  in  conneetioD 
with  a  Calvin istic  ecclesiology,  and  for  the  more  general  fact  elree^ 
referred  to,  of  the  intimate  connection  between  a  wrong  theology  tnd 
wrong  views  of  the  Church."     (P.  40.) 

From  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the  idea  of  the  Cliurchto 
tlie  eternal  purpose  of  redemption,  in  the  first  part,  Mr.  Rohin- 
mu  proceeds  in  tlu^  second  part  to  consider  the  relation  of  the 
idea  of  tlie  Church  to  the  manifestation  of  that  purpose,  as 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures.     And  here  he  shows  the  importance 
of  the  <loctrine  of  the  covenants  to  any  true  Ecelesiology,  cppe- 
cially  the  pre-eminent  imj)ortance  of  the  Kcclesiologioal  cove- 
nant with  Abraham,  and  insists  upon  the  representative  prin- 
ciple  as  the   grand   cliaracteristic   of  these   covenant^j;   the 
principle  that  the  children  of  the  covenanting  ])eople  liave  a 
birth-right  to  the  privileges  of  it.     The  leading  ideas  of  this 
part  of  the  discourse  are,  of  course,  the  unity  of  the  Church 
nnder  all  dispensations  of  religion,  an<l  the  unity  which  per- 
vades the  structure  of  Scrii)ture.     Tliese  ])oint«  are  illustrated 
with  great   felicity,  and  w-e  have  l)een    impressed  with  the 
innnensc  advantage  w^liicli  our  honored  brother  derives,  as  a  • 
teacher,  from  the  i)ossession  of  a  vigorous  imagination.    We 
copy  a  paragraph  c^r  two: 

^'  As  a  general  statement,  it  may  be  said  that  so  far  ns  the  Scriptures 
are  historic,  they  are  the  history  of  the  Church,  even  of  that  particular 
portion  of  mankind  which  has  boon  selected  out  of  the  race  at  lar^e, 
and  organized  as  a  body  under  tho  Mediator.  In  so  far  a^  the  Scrip- 
tures are  prophetic,  it  is  to  foretell  the  destiny  of  this  community  under 
the  administration  of  its  Founder  and   King.     The  key-note  to  which 
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kaharp  of  prophecy  attunes  every  other  strain  is,  '  Thy  throne,  0  God^ 
I  &r  erer  and  ever ;  a  tceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  Thy 
ritkgdom.*  In  so  far  as  they  are  a  theology,  it  is  the  revelation  of  a 
mi-man  Mediator,  administering  hy  His  Providence  all  things  with 
eference  to  a  Church  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood. 
n  80  fJEur  as  the  Scripture  is  a  gospel,  strictly  so  called,  it  is  the  an  nun- 
ifttion  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  at  hand.  For  this  is  the  grand  concep- 
ion  with  which  the  series  of  Old  Testament  gospel  revelations  had  its 
inal  eulmination.  With  this  the  New  Testament  gospel  opens,  crying, 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.'  This  was  the  grand  subject  of 
be  preaching  of  Jesus  himself  during  His  personal  ministry.  This 
VB8  the  charge  on  which  He  was  condemned,  and  the  truth  for  which, 
D  BO  fieur  as  His  death  was  a  martyrdom.  He  died.  And,  finally,  the 
rath  which,  as  His  distinguishing  heresy.  His  enemies  would  sarcasti- 
■Dy  hurl  contempt  upon,  by  placarding  it  upon  His  cross,  was,  '  This 
s  the  King  of  the  JewnJ  And  so,  too,  the  gospel  of  His  triumph,  after 
lis  reeorrection  and  ascension,  is,  '  Him  hath  God  exalted  to  be  a 
FVtnctf  and  a  Saviour;'  and  the  last  gospel  vision  of  Him  is  as  the 
jamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne.  Now,  the  great  correlative  truth  to 
Ifessiah  as  a  King  is  that  of  His  people  as  a  kingdom — an  organic 
ndy ;  and  from  these  two  facts  arises  that  wonderful  unity  of  idea  which 
lervades  a  Book  whose  several  parts  belong  to  different'  ages,  different 
dvilisations,  and  different  eras  of  an  ever  progressive  revelation  extend- 
ng  through  thousands  of  years.  It  is  the  history  of  the  administration 
if  one  King — Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever — 
one  community,  having  essentially  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
throughout  this  whole  series  of  ages." 
"  However  the  Bible,  as  a  book  of  theology  in  general,  may  lack 
gftfem  in  the  logical  sense  of  the  schools,  a  diligent  study  of  its  subject 
flatter  will  evince  that  it  is  none  the  less  remarkable  for  its  rigid  method 
ifanmghout.  Men  construct  intellectually  by  system,  as  they  build  their 
lOHBes  and  other  structures  of  art.  They  lay  truth  by  measurement 
ipon  truth,  and  chapter  upon  chapter,  and  all  incomplete  till  the  last 
Mam  is  laid  and  the  whole  structure  jointed  together  into  one.  God 
Kliutracts  His  revelations  as  He  constructs  the  oak  of  the  forest  or  the 
ledar  of  Lebanon — by  a  continual  development  from  a  germ  which  is 
lerfect  from  the  first,  and  a  perfect  tree  in  every  stage  of  its  growth. 
kB  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  so  the  whole  gospel  of  God  is  in  the  first 
germinal  promise  imbedded  in  the  very  curse  of  Eden.  It  springs 
Snrth  and  developes  ever  in  larger  and  clearer  proportions,  through  each 
mcoessive  revelation,  from  the  paradise  of  Adam  to  the  paradise  re- 
pealed anew  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  So,  too,  with  the 
iarelopment  of  the  Church  of  God  as  an  element  of  the  first  gospel 
[vraiDiBe;  each  successive  covenant  enunciates  more  and  more  clearly 
md  hugely  the  same  one  idea  through  the  entire  Old  Testament  to  the 
Mlj  revealed  kingship  of  Messiah ;  and  so  far  from  being  something 
iktiiiot  fiK>m  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament  glories  ever  in 
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being  the  grand  fulfilment  of  all  things  spoken  in  the  Prophets  and  in 
the  Psalms  concerning  Christ.  The  very  first  voice  from  heaven  vhich 
breaks  the  long  silence  of  four  hundred  years  of  suspended  revelation, 
is  the  annunciation  of  Gabriel  to  his  mothei^—evcn  before  the  aagdi 
heralded  Uis  birth— of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  as  tke 
fulfilment  of  the  covenant  with  David ;  and  His  mother,  under  inspin^ 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  sang  uf  His  coming  to  fulfil  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  and  his  seed.  And,  in  like  manner,  at  the  opening  of  onr 
present  dispensation  of  the  last  times  under  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit,  the  Apostles,  so  far  from  claiming  for  themselves  or  their  eniei- 
fied  Master  the  honor  of  now  originating  a  new  scheme  of  salvation  and 
a  new  Church,  rather  (with  elaborate  care  on  all  occasions),  aimed  to 
prove  that  both  the  doctrine  and  the  Church  now  manifested  to  the 
world,  had  tlicir  origin  first  in  the  determinate  counsel  of  God ;  hid 
been  first  manifested  in  a  visible  Church  and  a  covenant  in  ages  of  old, 
and  developed  more  and  more  clearly  by  successive  covenants  and 
prophetic  revelations  tiftorwards  \  and  that  they  acted  as  the  agents  of 
Jesus,  their  Master,  who,  in  fulfilment  of  the  provisions  of  all  ancient 
covenants,  was  now  reforming  the  Church  of  God  with  a  view  to  euij 
it  forward  to  an  infinitely  higher  glory. 

**  Such  is  uniformly  the  method  of  the  apostolic  argument — they 
ever  look  both  backward  and  forward  from    the  stand-point  of  the 
dispensation  given  through  the  in.     As  after  the  method  of  those  im- 
mense triangulations  of  the  modern   trigonometrical  surveys  which, 
from  some  known  biisc  line  measured  upon  the  plain,  take  observations 
forward   and  l>ackw:ird  of  the  prominent  mountain   tops  at  immeiue 
distances,  from  which,  again,  other  observations  are  extended,  till  the 
measuring  line  of  tlieir  science  is  laid,  encompassing  half  the  globe, 
and  determining,  with  marvellous  accuracy,  even  to  a  single  inch,  the 
distance — so  these  inspired  Apostles,  assuming  as  the  ground-work  of 
their  argument  that  which  they  now  see  and  hear  under  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit,  from  this  direct  tlieir  vision  back  to  the  prominent  facts 
in  the  past  dispensations  of  God,  and  onward  to  the  prominent  heights 
of  the  prophetic  views  of  the  dispensations  yet  to  come,  and  from  these 
in  turn  they  determine  new  points  of  the  argument.     With  a  logic  at 
once  sublime  in  its  reach,  and  infinite  in  its  comprehension,  they  deter- 
mine the  mciisure,  tht*  proportions  and  the  relations,  of  that  transcendent 
problem  of  nmn's  siilvation,  which  has  its  primary  elements*  in  the  depths 
of  eternity  past,  and  its  conclusion  in  the  depths  of  eternity  to  come." 
Pages  57  ci  stqq-) 

We  rilumld  like  to  quote,  also,  if  our  limit*  would  allow  it, 
Mr.  IlohiuKoirs  glowing  and  eloquent  words  touching  the  uni- 
fonnity  of  form,  even,  in  which  the  (K)ctrine  of  salvation  is 
])rescnted  from  tlie  first  to  tlie  last  revelation.  Our  readers 
who  have  never  lieai'd  him  in  the  pulpit,  might  tlieii  under- 
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■tand,  if  they  do  not  already  nndcrstand,  the  control  he  is  able 
to  exercise  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers.  But  we 
must  proceed  with  our  outline. 

In  the  third  part,  Mr.  Bobinson  discusses  tlxe  relation  of  the 
principles  of  Church-government  set  fortli  in  the  Scripture  to 
the  idea  of  the  Church.  By  principles  of  Church-government 
we  mean  the  principles  concerning  the  origin,  nature  and  dis- 
tribution of  ecclesiastical  power.  Tliese  principles  are  clearly 
itated,  in  opposition  to  the  lieresies  of  Prelacy  and  Indepen- 
dency;  and  tlio  line  between  the  sphere  of  civil  and  the  sphere 
cf  ecclesiastical  government  is  drawn  with  more  than  usual 
ftalness  and  distinctness,  and  the  relation  of  all  to  the  idea  of 
the  Church  demonstrated. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  part,  our  author  discusses  the  relation 
to  the  idea  of  the  Church  of  the  ordinances  of  worship  appointed 
in  the  Scriptures — the  word  and  sacraments,  prayer  and  sing- 
ing, contributions,  etc.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  the  ablest  and 
most  original  portion  of  the  book,  and  is  full  of  the  seeds  of 
thought.  Tlie  principles  of  worship,  its  hidden  harmonies  with 
the  nature  of  God  and  the  soul  of  man,  its  correspondence  with 
the  trutlis  of  salvation  and  with  the  design  and  constitution  of 
the  Church  visible,  are  not  much  studied  amongst  us  ;  and  we 
heartily  wish  our  young  brethren  in  the  ministry  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Robinson's  discourse. 
He  more  hidden  harmonies  of  things  we  discover,  the  more  is 
our  faith  confirmed  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Ilim  who 
made  everything  beautiful  in  its  place,  and  the  less  readily 
"will  we  listen  to  any  temptation  to  accommodate  the  ordi- 
nances of  God  to  the  tastes  and  fashions  of  ignorant  and  foolish 
men.  Tlie  worship  of  God  is  not  an  arbitrary  tiling.  Its  forms 
are  not  like  algebraic  symbols  which  represent  quantities  by 
mere  convention,  but  rational  symbols  adapted  in  their  own 
nature  to  instruct,  edify  and  exalt  the  worshipper.  No  stronger 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  tliis  proposition  can  be  desired  than 
the  fact  that  corruptions  in  w^orship  have  generally  been  fol- 
lowed, and  that  speedily,  by  apostasies  from  the  faith  of  God's 
«lect 

Bat  we  must  stop.    We  think  no  man  who  has  an  intelligent 
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love  for  the  Presbyterian  Clmrcli,  can  read  the  book  we  ha?e 
been  noticing;  without  a  feeling  of  sorrow  that  the  author  was 
compelled,  by  circiiinstanceB  beyond  his  control,  to  resign  lui 
Chair  in  the  Seminary  at  Danville,  when  he  had  not  ev^ 
completed  his  course  of  lectures.  T]ie«e  first  fmits  of  his  stadia 
are  enough  to  show  what  he  is  capable  of  doing ;  and  we  cannot 
help  exi>refising  the  earnest  hope  that  the  harvest  time  will  yet 
come  ;  that  he  will  pursue  these  studies  still,  and,  amidst  the 
pressure  of  his  engagements  as  a  pastor,  may  yet  be  able  to 
give  to  the  Church  a  larger  and  more  complete  exposition  of 
tliis  great  subject,  in  a  book  which  she  will  not  willingly  let 
die. 


-•^-^ 


ARTICLE   VIII. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Notice  itfthe  Itrv.  John  B,  Afhjers  artich'  on  the  Shive  Tmd*\ 
Published  for  the  author.  Charleston:  Steam-Power  Prefis 
of  Walker,  Evans  &  Co.     1858;  28  i)p.  8vo. 

This  ])aniplilet  is  in  reply  to  the  views  put  forth  by  us  in  the 
A]>ril  iS'o.  of  this  work.  It  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  Ed. 
IJ.  Bryan,  Escj.,  Chairman  of  the  Majority  of  the  House  Com- 
mitt(^e,  and  author  of  their  report,  which  we  reviewed  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  Minoritv. 

Six  months  more  of  reading  and  reflection  (with  tlie  arrival 
in  our  harbor  of  the  Echo  or  Putnam,  and  her  cargo  of  slaves), 
have  wrought  no  change  in  the  views  we  expressed  in  April. 
Tlie  newsi)apers  generally  agree  that  it  will  be  a  cruelty  to  these 
Africans  to  send  them  back  to  Africa,  and  we  agree  with  them. 
For  these  ])oor  creatures,  no  doubt  slavery  in  South  Carolina 
would  be  better  than  either  slavery  or  their  liberty  in  Africa. 
And  so  of  all  barbarians  the  world  over.  To  subjugate  and 
civilize  them,  might  be  for  all  who  should  survive  the  process, 
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.  bleasiiig  conferred  on  them  and  their  posterity.  But  this 
ioeB  not  make  their  subjugation  a  good  thing.  It  does  not 
tttiile  the  Individuals  or  the  States,  who  should,  by  fire  and 
igot,  with  brands  and  with  swords,  and  with  chains,  get  pos- 
Biaion  of  one-half  the  population  of  a  village  after  putting  the 
€bttx  half  to  death;  it  does  not  entitle  the  doers  of  such  work 
•  this  to  any  but  the  most  dishonorable  epithets,  even  though 
he  final  results  of  their  work  should  be  greatly  to  the  advan- 
ige  of  the  captives.  This  argument  of  the  advocates  for  the 
lave  trade  will  not  bear  examination  for  one  moment.  "  The 
nd  can  not  justify  the  means."  "We  may  not  do  evil  in  the 
lOpe  of  a  good  result. 

There  are  no  doubt  a  great  many  slaves  in  Africa,  but  we 
now,  also,  upon  the  best  testimony,  that  there  are  a  great 
aany  negroes  not  slaves.  We  hold  that  it  is  right  to  buy  the 
ormer,  and  the  Scriptures  justify  our  opinion.  But  we  hold, 
a  the  Scriptures  also  explicitly  warrant,  that  it  is  equally 
rrong  to  steal  the  latter,  in  order  to  make  slaves  of  them. 
le  advocates  of  the  renewal  of  the  African  slave  trade  can 
lot  make  out  that  it  is  in  no  respect  worse  than  the  domestic 
lave  trade.  This  position  will  bear  examination  no  more  than 
he  other.  When  you  send  to  Virginia  to  buy  slaves  for  the 
k>uth-west,  do  the  slaveholders  of  Virginia  kidnap  negroes 
hat  are  free  to  sell  to  you?  Do  they  send  out  bands  of  armed 
Den  to  scour  the  country,  and  bum  villages,  and  seize  on  the 
lying  population  as  far  as  the  sword  has  not  devoured  them, 
hat  they  may  furnish  you  the  means  of  cultivating  your  cotton 
leldfl}  To  make  any  just  comparison  is  an  insult  to  the  insti- 
ationa  of  our  country.  And  yet  it  is  openly  made  in  high 
[uarters. 

We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  you  might  regulate  the 
Ikfrican  alave  trade  in  our  own  markets,  and  also  the  passage  ot 
he  slaves  across  the  Atlantic,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
lie  chief  ends  of  humanity.  But  all  must  admit  that  it  is  not 
mnble  to  regulate  the  trade  in  Africa  itself.  For  us  to  re- 
qpesi  the  dave  trade,  would  be  for  us  to  set  on  fire  a  large  part 
if  that  whole  continent,  and  to  give  up  once  more  to  savage 
whole  tribes  of  that  people. 
19 
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Individaal  sins  God  sometimes  punishes  here,  sometamei 
hereafter.  But  for  national  crimes  there  can  be,  of  courBe,  no 
future  punishment.  There  is  no  judgment  day  for  nations  ai 
such.  Tlie  King  of  the  Nations  must  judge  the  nations  here, 
or  He  can  never  judge  them  at  all.  We  are  now  tempted  ai 
a  people  to  practise  a  crime  for  gain,  which  would  not  only 
tarnish  our  name  on  the  page  of  history,  but  also  expose  u  ai 
a  people  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven !  We  would,  indeed,  be  re- 
creant to  our  duty,  whether  as  sons  of  the  South  or  as  minit> 
ters  of  religion,  were  we  to  be  silent,  and  not  raise  a  voice  rf 
remonstrance  and  of  warning.  Tlie  South,  which  is  our  coun- 
try as  well  as  that  of  those  who  urge  this  measure,  needs  all 
the  devotion,  and  all  the  wisdom,  and  all  the  courage,  of  all 
her  sons,  to  rescue  her  from  impending  danger;  but  she  needs 
one  other  thing  more  than  she  needs  all  these  things,  and  that 
is  the  approbation  of  Him  who  rules  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
to  be  given  to  all  her  measures  and  to  all  her  acts. 


Religion  and  the  State.  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Savannah,  Georgia,  July  4,  1S5S,  by 
Rev.  David  H.  Portkk,  Pastor.  Published  by  request. 
Savannah  :  Power-Press  of  John  II.  Coo})er  &  Co.  1858. 

We  have  read  this  discourse  with  great  satisfaction.    The 
autlior  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  that  the  anniversary 
of  our  national  independence  fell,  this  year,  on  the  Lord's  Day. 
to  consider  "the  subject  of  religion  in  its  national  bearings,  its 
relations  to  the  State — striving  to  discover  what  those  relations 
are,"  and  illustrating,  with  happy  success,  the  blessedness  of 
the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord.     Tlie  views  presented  by 
Mr.  Porter  strike  us  as  eminently  sound,  just  and  seasonable. 
He  has  avoided  the  ScvUaof  a  church-establishment  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Charvbdis  of  al)8olute  indifference  on  the  other. 
He  shows  how  a  State  can  be  truly  religious  without  making 
an  invidious  distinction  among  its  sects,  and  how  a  nation  can 
really  acknowledge  God  without  the  legal  enactment  of  any 
particular  creed.    He  guards  against  the  fatal  error  of  thoae 
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who,  because  in  this  country  there  is  an  indiscriminate  tolera- 
tion of  every  faith,  and  an  indiscriminate  protection  of  every 
form  of  religious  worship,  take  for  granted  that  as  a  people  we 
are  free  from  allegiance  to  the  true  God,  and  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  distinguish  betwixt  the  wheat  and  the  chafT.  He  shows, 
on  the  contrary,  that  we  are  bound  to  be  a  Christian  nation, 
because  we  are  bound  to  be  a  nation  of  Christians.  He  shows, 
too,  that  no  people  have  a  right  to  presume  upon  the  blessings 
of  God,  among  whom  the  institutions  of  God  are  not  honored 
and  observed.  States  are  as  much  subject  to  the  Lord  as  indi- 
viduals. Jesus  is  as  much  the  king  of  nations  as  of  saints,  and 
the  rulers  and  judges  of  the  earth  who  refuse  or  neglect  to 
acknowledge  His  authority,  must  expect  to  perish  from  the  way 
when  His  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little. 

But  our  purpose  is  not  to  analyse,  but  only  to  commend  this 
discourse.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  alone 
political  topics  should  ever  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  pulpit. 
We  must  allude  particularly  to  the  happy  and  successful  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Porter  has  illustrated  the  great  fundamental 
proposition,  so  ably  discussed  by  Bishop  Butler,  that  virtue  in 
communities  is  power,  and  sin  weakness. 

Our  brother  will  excuse  us  for  pointing  out  a  slight  mistake 
into  which  he  has  been  betrayed  in  the  use  of  language.  We 
refer  to  the  sense  in  which  he  has  employed  the  word,  predir 
cated^  p.  7,  as  equivalent  to  founded  or  established.  He  speaks 
of  "the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  nation"  as  ^^predicated 
upon  certain  relations  "  subsisting  between  it  and  God.  This 
is  not  good  English.  We  can  predicate  of^  but  never  upon. 
To  predicate  is  simply  to  afi&rm  or  deny,  to  say  one  thing  of 
another,  and  not  to  ground,  or  found,  or  establish. 


SeUgioua  Poenia.  By  Mrs.  M.  Martin,  Author  of  Day-Spring, 
&c.,  &c.  Nashville,  Tenn.  Published  for  the  author.  1858; 
12  mo.,  pp.  234. 

The  accomplished  author  of  these  poems  is  highly  esteemed 
in  this  community  for  her  literary  taste,  her  Christian  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  her  devotion  to  the  principles  of  vital 
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godlinesB.    She  has  diown  her  good  sense  in  affixing  to  W 
name  a  title  which  marks  her  ont,  like  the  mother  of  our  Lori, 
as  a  wife ;  and  if  to  this  she  has  added,  as  we  know  Ab  hm^ 
the  equally  endearing  tie  of  a  mother,  she  is  only  inutatiif 
more  closely,  in  her  domestic  relations,  the  example  of  ha 
whose  greatest-glory  it  was  to  have  given  birth  to  a  sou.    We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  increases  the  cfaarm  of  these 
poems  to  ns,  the  circumstance  that  they  were  written  by  a  wife 
and  a  mother.    We  accept  it  as  a  pledge  of  the  genuine  sym- 
pathies of  the  female  heart.    The  spirit  which  pervades  the 
book  is  the  spirit  of  true  religion.    The  amiable  author  knowB 
the  delight  of  prayer  and  the  blessedness  of  communion  with 
the  Gt)d  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Hie  pictoies 
she  has  drawn  of  the  power  of  grace  to  sustain,  to  strengthen 
and  to  cheer  amid  the  darkest  trials,  are  no  sketches  of  the 
fancy,  but  real  experiences  of  her  own  bosom,  or  of  other 
children  of  God  whom  she  has  seen  brightening  in  the  furnace. 
She  speaks  of  what  she  has  felt,  and  testifies  to  what  she  has 
known,  and  her  words  are  worthy  of  credit,  because  they  ue 
according  to  the  law  and  the  testimony.    The  book  consists  of 
a  longer  didactic  poem,  entitled  Christianity,  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  first  celebrating  the  progress,  the  second  illnstrating 
the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  various  collections  of  minor 
pieces  grouped  under  the  heads — Poems  by  Lamp-light,  or 
Paraphrases  of  Scripture;  Foreign  Missions;  Domestic  Mis- 
sions ;  and  Miscellaneous.    Tliey  are  all  possessed  of  merit, 
and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  of  a  merit  which  is  very  rare  among 
modem  aspirants  to  the  honors  of  the  Muse ;  the  merit  of  good 
sense  intelligbly  expressed.     Mrs.  Martin'p  inspiration  is  not 
from  the  clouds,  or  the  fog,  or  the  mist.    She  is  not  an  owl 
that  croaks  in  darkness,  nor  a  bat  that  flies  by  twilight.    She 
is  a  daughter  of  light,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  understand 
her  verses  is  a  human  heart,  touched  and  refined  by  Divine 
grace.     Some  of  the  shorter  pieces  are  marked  by  a  high  de- 
gree of  lyric  excellence;  but  we  confess  that   the  sweetest 
attraction  of  the  whole  book  to  us  is  the  odour  of  Christian 
piety  which  is  difiused  from  every  page. 
We  would  not  be  true  to  our  trade  as  criticS|  if  we  found  no 
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Amlt.  We  mean,  therefore,  to  take  an  exception,  not  to  the 
poetry,  but  to  the.Jtheolc^  of  the  ode,  Bom  Again,  on  x>Age 
S6.  Mrs.  Martin  asserts  that  the  day,  the  hoar,  the  moment, 
in  which  she  was  bom  again,  are  distinctly  known  to  her. 

Just  five  and  twenty  years  ago, 
The  day  dawned  to  me,  when 
My  new,  my  better  life  began ; 
Forget  the  time  I  never  can : 
From  earth  to  heaven  the  tidings  ran. 
The  angels  there  rejoiced  to  know 
That  I  was  bom  again. 

And  again: 

'TIS  known  to  me,  the  time,  the  place, 
The  very  moment,  when 
God's  spirit  witnessed  unto  mine 
That  I  was  saved  through  grace  divine. 
What  light  upon  my  soul  did  shine, 
What  floods  of  glory  and  of  grace. 
When  I  was  bom  again. 

In  all  this,  we  think,  there  is  a  singular  confusion  of  the  new 
birth  with  the  first  conscious  exercise  of  faith,  or  with  the 
peace  resulting  from  a  sense  of  pardon.  We  are  never  directly 
eoDflcious  of  our  states  of  mind.  We  know  them  only  through 
tfaeir  manifestations.  We  know  our  exercises  and  our  feelings, 
but  we  do  not  know  directly  the  soul  from  which  they  spring. 
We  know  life  in  its  energies  and  operations,  but  not  in  itself. 
Of  the  Spirit's  work  in  the  production  of  the  new  nature,  we 
know  nothing  inunediately.  Of  its  effects  in  our  changed  views 
and  feelings,  we  are  directly  sensible.  The  child  knows  that 
it  is  bom  into  the  world,  but  when  or  how  it  knows  only  from 
testimony.  It  is  the  privilege  of  God's  children  to  know  that 
they  <»r€  His;  it  is  not  their  privilege,  nor  is  it  of  any  import- 
ance to  them  to  know  when  they  became  so.  They  may  re- 
member distinctly  when  they  first  laid  hold  upon  God,  but  they 
4ure  not  authorized  to  say  when  God  first  laid  hold  upon  them. 
And,  after  all,  the  great  decisive  proof  of  the  new  birth  is  the 
new  life.  They  only,  whatever  may  be  their  impressions  and 
aKorances,  are  truly  bom  into  the  kingdom  who  live  as  heirs  of 
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n.     By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  tliem.     To  this 
n-  that  Mrs.  Martin  would  heartily  Bubecribe,  and 
ig  etanzaa  of  the  ode  in  questiou  we  as  heartji.? 

ion  of  the  Eplsth  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Colossiana. 
ev.  Jean  Daille,  Minister  of  the  French  Reformed 
t  Clarenton,  A.   D.,   1639.     Translated  from  the 
r  F.  S.     Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev,  Jambs 
Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel,  London.    Philadelphia; 
ian  Board  of  Publication,  821  Cheanut  Street;  698 

le  was  one  of  the  lights  that  burnt  so  brilliantly  in 

Qtury  amongst  the  French  Kefonned.      His  name 
?  same  page  witli  Saumaise,  (Salinasiiis,)  David 
■rre  des  Moulin  and  De  Pleseis  iloniay.     Daille 
iself  to  historical  investigations  a!ao,  and  was  dis- 
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ihonid  judge  that  it  would  be  very  suitable  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  inclined  to  skeptical 
Tiews.  We  have  already  made  that  use  of  it  ourselves,, and 
recommend  the  same  to  others. 


The  Coming  a/iid  Beign  of  Christ  By  David  N.  Lobd.  New 
York:  Franklin  Knight,  138  Nassau  street.  1858;  430  pp. 
12mo. 

We  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Lord,  and  for  his  talents, 
learning  and  general  soundness  of  doctrine.  We  welcome  this 
work  from  his  pen  as  presenting,  in  a  compact  form,  his  views, 
and  those  of  the  Millenarian  school,  on  the  subject  of  unful- 
filled prophecy.  Whether  the  reader  of  this  book  shall  be 
convinced  or  not  of  the  truth  of  the  Millenarian  views,  he 
will  at  least  be  led,  it  is  probable,  to  a  more  diligent  searching 
of  the  Scriptures  to  see  whether  these  things  be  so. 


Sketches  for  You,  By  S.  S.  Eglisean,  Author  of  "  Gleanings 
from  Real  Life,"  and  "Lucy  Dunlevy."    232  pp.  18mo. 

Rodgged  Tommy ;  or^  The  Boy  and  the  Bishop.    36  pp.  18mo. 

Bridget  Sullivan;  or^  The  Cup  without  a  Handle.  80  pp. 
18mo. 

Bhw  to  Die  Happy.  Written  for  the  Board  by  the  author  of 
*^  Learn  to  say  No,"  and  "  Scenes  in  Chusan."   101  pp.  18mo. 

These  all  bear  the  imprinatur  of  our  Board  of  Publication, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  are  safe  and  useful  books  for  children. 
It  is  a  very  responsible  work  to  write  books  for  this  class,  and 
to  publish  them  is  responsible  also.  So  it  is  a  responsible  thing 
to  recommend  books  for  children.  We  trust  the  Board  will 
always  exercise  due  care  and  watchfulness  over  this  department 
of  their  publications.  Hundreds  of  books  are  scattered  amongst 
children  as  religious  story  books,  which  are  only  fit  prepara- 
tions for  the  novel  reading,  that  subsequently  throws  its  danger- 
OUB  fascinations  round  their  minds. 
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A  Conddemtion  of  ike  Sermon  on  ihs  Mount.  B j  Major  D. 
H.  Hill,  ProfesBor  of  Mathematics  in  Dayidaon  CoU^ 
Korth  Carolina.    Philadelphia :  William  S.  &  Alfired  Hib^ 

tien,  No.  608  Chesnut  street.    1858;  282  pp.  12mo, 

Prof.  IliU  does  not  call  his  work  a  commentary,  and  doei 
not  profess  to  have  written  with  the  aid  of  any  eztengiTe 
critical  apparatus.  He  has  evidently  studied  the  original, 
however,  with  care,  and  his  suggestions  are  sometimes  Btriking 
and  valuable.  He  illustrates  the  subject  in  hand  with  frequent 
references  to  history.  His  style  is  simple,  clear  and  strong. 
He  has  produced  a  book  that  is  well  calculated  to  be  useful  to 
many.  The  ^'Dedication"  of  it  shows  that  it  is  a  productiim 
associated  in  his  own  mind  with  some  saddening  recoUectuHU. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  work,  as  published,  may  become  a 
blessing  to  many  readers,  and  thus  be  linked  for  him  to 
thoughts  of  gratitude  and  gladness. 


T/ie  Model  Merchant /  or,  Memoirs  of  Samtcel  Budgett.  Philsr 
delphia:  Pre8l)yterian  Board  of  Publication,  821  Chesnut 
street;  187  pp.  IGrao. 

Samuel  Budgott  was  an  eminent  English  merchant— • 
Christian  merchant — of  Bristol.  This  book  is  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  rc-publislied,  of  course,  by  our  Board.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  be  useful  to  all  men  of  business. 
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AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS.— CONTENTS: 

Mew,  July,  1868 :  Article  I.  Sprague*8  Annals  of  the  Presbyte- 
II.  Historical  Value  of  the  Pentateuch.  III.  Missions  in  Western 
The  Present  State  of  India,  with  Map.    V.  The  General  Assembly. 

3. 

Itvxew^  July,  1868.  Article  I.  Tlie  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  of 
lated]  by  Rev.  Edward  C.  Mitchell,  Brockport,  N.  Y.  II.  The  Re- 
renology ;  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Archibald,  Exeter,  N.  H.  III.  Randall 
-Will  Baptists ;  by  Rev.  P.  Richardson,  Lawrence,  Mass.  IV.  Al- 
Mtncies  in  the  Bible ;  by  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.D.,  Bangor,  Me.  V. 
n  the  Legal  Profession ;  by  *  *  *  ,  Eisq.,  Richmond  Va.  VI. 
lUys  in  America ;  by  Rev.  J.  Newton  Brown,  D.D.,  Germantown, 
be  Plague  of  Blood ;  by  Rev.  Joseph  Banvard,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
8  of  New  Publications.     IX.  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Review  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy  Souths  July,  1868. 
$rman  Philosophv ;  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Sasnett,  of  Oxford,  6a.  II.  Use 
f  the  Pulpit.  III.  Power  of  the  Press ;  by  J.  B.  M»Ferrin,  D.D. 
Education ;  by  D.  R.  M*Anally,  D.D.  V.  The  Fourth  General  Con- 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  VI.  Address  of  the 
le  Fourth  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
.  Pastoral  Address  of  the  Fourth  General  Conference  of  the  Mctho- 
d  Church,  South.  VIII.  Reports  on  Education,  Adopted  by  the 
iral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  IX. 
rs. 

Quarterly  JR^vicWy  July,  1858.  Article  I.  Attic  Tragedy  and  the 
itre ;  by  Prof.  S.  D.  llillman,  Carlisle,  Pa.  II.  Faith,  the  Everlast- 
ly  Miss  Imogen  Mercein,  Stamford,  Conn.  III.  American  Slave 
ory  and  Practice ;  by  Rev.  J.  Dempster,  D.D.,  Evanston,  111.     FV. 

by  Rev.  R.  II.  Howard,  Burlington,  Vt.  V.  Hudson  on  a  Future 
nes  Strong,  S.T.D.,  Flushing,  L.  I.  VI.  B6ranger;  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
rton,  N.  J.  VII.  The  Berlin  Conference  of  1857  ;  by  Rev.  William 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  VIII.  Nott's  Lectures  on  Temperance;  by  Rev. 
Peck,  New  York.  IX.  The  Relations  of  Christianity  to  Humani- 
;  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Brockctt,  Hartford,  Conn.  X.  Religious  Intelli- 
Synopsis  of  the  Quarterlies.  XII.  Quarterly  Book-Table.  XIII. 
as. 

Jievieic,  July,  1858.  Article  I.  The  Review—The  Church.  II. 
rtical  Bibliography  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  III.  The  Three 
ors  of  the  Era  of  the  Reformation ;  by  Charles  F.  SchtefTer,  D.D., 
Pa.  IV.  Christ  Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in  Prison.  V.  Mormonism ; 
Wciser,  President  of  Central  College  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Lircate  Address.  V^II.  Liturgical  Studies;  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
latc  Dr.  Ilijpfling,  by  Rev.  Henry  S.  Lasar,  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
irrolton,  Ohio.  VIII.  Olshausen's  Commentary.  IX.  Livingstone's 
frica.     X.  Manual  of  Church  History.     XI.  Notices  of  New  Publi- 

Saptist  Review,  April,  June,  1858.  Article  I.  Avenging  of  the  Elect ; 
zk.  II.  The  Rifle  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  by  Professor  Dabney, 
lollege,  Va.  III.  Duelling ;  by  W.  B.  Carson,  S.  C.  IV.  Christian 
I.  M.  C.  Breaker,  S.  C.  V.  The  Rise,  Progress,  and  History  of 
sm  and  Rhantism ;  by  G.  H.  Orchard,  England.  VI.  The  Allegory 
Divine  Comedy;  by  T.  J.  Bowen,  Ala.  VII.  The  Present  Age; 
ev.  of  Proph.  VHI.  Theology — The  Philosophy  of  Religion;  by 
L  Breckinridge's  Theology ;  by  J.  M.  P.    X.  Book  Noticea. 
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VII.  Mereershurg  Reinetp,  JulVf  1R5K.  Article  I.  Savonarola;  by  Rev.  Philip 
Schaff,  D.D.,  McrcerMburg,  Pa.  11.  How  Little  we  Know;  by  Prof.  Tajlor 
Lewis,  LL.D.,  Schncctady,  X.  Y.  III.  Thoughts  on  the  Church,  (Second  A^ 
tide) ;  by  Rev.  John  W.  Nevin,  D.D.,  Lancantcr,  Pa.  lY.  Baptism ;  by  Ber. 
L^aac  S.  Dcinund,  Lancaster,  Pa.     V.  Ranch  on  Education ;  Edited  by  ReT.  K. 

V.  Gerhart,  D.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  VI.  A  Plea  for  Mathematics ;  by  ReT.  PkoC 
Theodore  Apple,  Lancaster,  Pa.  VII.  Mahun^s  Lojsric ;  by  Rer.  Prof.  E.  T. 
(icrhart,  D.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  VIII.  Hymn  of  Bonavcntura  ;  by  Rer.  H.  Hv- 
baugh,  LancaMtor,  Pa.     IX.  Recent  Publications. 

VIII.  Theological  nnd  lAttrurif  Journal,  July,  1858.  Article  I.  The  Principle  «f 
0.  A.  UrownsonV  Successive  Theologic4il  Opinions.  II.  The  Prophetic  Periodi 
of  the  Apoculyi)se  and  Daniel.  III.  N'otes  on  Scripture :  John  the  BaptiK: 
Christ.  IV.  The  AnnaLs  of  the  American  Pulpit — The  Presbyterian.  V.  Tbe 
Religions  of  India  and  China.  VI.  The  Land  of  Promise.  VII.  Litenrfud 
Critical  Notices. 

IX.  Xeuf  Englavder,  August,  1858.  Article  I.  Tlie  History  of  Modem  PhOologj. 
II.  Ellison  the  Unitarian  Controversy.  III.  Lewes's  Biographical  Ilistonof 
Philoso|iliv.  IV.  Theodore  Parker  and  "The  Twentv-eighth  Congregiiionil 
Societv,"  of  Boston.  V.  The  Right  of  Search.  VI.  The  American  Tract  So* 
ciety.  *  VII.  The  Religious  Awakening  of  1858.  VIII.  The  Literature  of 
Spiritualism.     IX.  The  Ante^Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Sabbath.     Notices  of  Books. 

X.  mhUotfura  Snrrn,  July,  1858.  Article  I.  The  (;reek  Church;  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Manning,  lioston,  Mass.  II.  Tlu'  Tnio  Theory  of  Missions  to  tlie  Heathen:  by 
Rev.  \V.  \V.  Putton,  Chicago,  III.  III.  Was  Peter  in  Rome,  and  Bishop  of  tlh? 
Church  at  Romcy — \  Ilistorico-(.'ntical  Inciuiry  by  .1.  Ellendorf.  TraiijiUled 
from  the  (lernian  by  E.  (ioo<lrich  Smith,  M.  A.,  Washington,  0.  C.  IV.  Tiw 
Seriptural  Doelrlnc  of  a  Futuni  State;  by  Prof.  E.  1*.  Barrows,  An»iovcr.  V. 
Congregationalism  and  SymboH.*:m ;  by  Prof.  William  (i.  T.  Sliodd,  Andftri-r. 

VI.  Notices  of  New  Piibiieations. 

XI.  77*«' /Vr/t/*v^'/vrt;^  (^//«/^r/vAVri<7/',  July,  1858:  Philadelphia.  Article  I.  John 
Wyelitfe  (Si-eond  Artiele). '  II.  Abelard  (Second  Article).  111.  The  Antece- 
dents of  the  Moravians.  IV.  The  (Jeneral  Assembly  of  1858.  V.  The  Mosaic 
Account  of  ('reation,  Seientitie.     VI.  Notiees  of  New  Books. 

XII.  Journal  of  J*nson  D/Mc/jtHnc,  July,  185K.  Article  1.  Sejia ration— What  l" 
it  in  a  Convict  Pri.«ion y  II.  State  Piuitentiaries.  III.  Pardon.s,  R(>prievos  ami 
ConniiutatioMs.  IV.  Srhools  of  Ketnrm.  V.  Extracts  from  Procecdiiifis  of 
.Veting  Conmiitlee  of  tlie  PhiLulelp!iia  Sticiety  for  the  Alleviation  of  the  Mi-tMii-s 
of  l*ublic  Prisons.  VI.  I'neertainiy  of  Penal  Suffering.  VII.  Insecun.'  Ciwtuily 
of  Prisoners.     A  Law  Net  Broken. 

XIII.  Sout/irrn  /v/z/Voy^ff/;*///,  Si'pt.,  is."»s.  Miseellancons :  The  Messianic  Kin);tloni 
— a  Plea  for  Missions:  l>y  Kvangelieu.i.  Tiie  University  of  the  South:  by  (i. 
More  Wonderlul  than  the  Telegrapli  (selected).  The  Cloak  lelt  at  Troa.*;  hy 
(taus.'tcn.  Mothers  in  I>ra4'l ;  by  Alpha.  On  tlie  Union  of  the  Order  tor  Morn- 
ing Prayer,  the  Litany  and  (.omniunion  on  Sun«lays,  as  one  service,  Aic;  ''V 
LaynuMi.  Ileat  in  India.  Items — Vici.ssiiude.  Faith  all  the  lime.  Aibice. 
Editorial  and  Critieai.     R«'ligious  hiti-lligence. 

XIV.  yA7/o//''/{  7iVf/'i/',  September,  1S.')S.  Article*  I.  Tiie Trans- Atlantic Tclepra|'}i; 
bv  T.  P.  Shafliier.  II.  American  Coal  Fields :  bv  P.  W.  Shcefner.  III.  Anieriian 
(ieograplji«*al  and  Statistical  Soeiety.  IV.  l^rotc.-t  against  the  Revival  of  tlu- 
Slave  Track;  by  Jf)hiJson  Pettigrew,  of  Scmtli  Carolina.  V.  The  Natural 
Ecpiality  of  Man;  by  W.  S.  (iray>on.  VI.  Justice  even  from  the  North;  bv 
Hon.  Kd.  Hurke.  VII.  Our  Diplomatic  Relations  with  Mexico.  VIII.  iJopart- 
mcnt  of  .\griculture.  IX.  Department  of  Commerce.  X.  Dc|)Hrtincnl  of 
Manufactures  and  Mining.  XI.  Departnu'nt  of  Internal  Improvements.  XII. 
Department,  of  Kdueation.     XIII.  Kditorial  Miseellany. 

XV.  7'/*<:  J/ixtorh'fti  Moi/it.:inr,  awl  iVofrs  a/i'l  (huritt^  ronnrnhif/  tfi*'  Antit^ititi'*, 
J/U/ttn/  am/  Jin^jntplnf  nf  Anni'ii'a^  S<^ptcmbei\  1858.  tieneral  Pcpartnifiit. 
Societies  and  their  Proceedings.  Notes  and  Queries.  Obituary.  Notice.^  of 
Xew  PubliciiUons.    \V\A\.onc.«\  »\\v\\»\\.ovw\  \TvVft\\\^v^vvv:v?. 
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ckwoody  July,  1858.  The  Soldier  and  the  Surgeon.  The  Poorbeah  Mutiny : 
Punjiib.--So.  V.  What  will  he  do  with  it?  by  Pifflstratua  Caxton.— Part 
\  The  First  Bengal  European  Fusiliers  at  Lucknow.  A  Plea  for  the  Prin* 
titles.  My  First  and  Last  Novel.  The  Great  Imposture.  Mr.  Dusky ^s 
lions  on  Art.  August. — Gladstone's  Homer.  Circulation  of  the  Blood :  It8 
rse  and  History.  Whitens  Eighteen  Centuries.  London  Exhibitions  and 
don  Critics.  The  Byways  of  Literature.  Kingsley^s  Andromeda.  What 
he  do  with  it?  by  Pisistratus  Caxton. — Part  XV. 

Unbttrt/h  Revieie,  July,  1858.  Article  1.  Hugh  Miller.  2.  Thiers*  History  of 
Consu'late  and  the  Empire.  3.  The  Progress  and  Spirit  of  Physical  Science, 
^anning^s  Literary  Remains.  5.  The  Health  of  the  Army.  6.  The  Celts  and 
Germans.  7.  Posthumous  Memoirs  and  Songs  of  B6ranger.  8.  Chroni- 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  9.  Froude^s  King  Henry  YIII.  10.  The  Hindd 
ma.     11.  Earl  Grey  on  Parliamentary  Government. 

Vettminster  Review^  July,  1858.  Article  1.  Calvin  at  Geneva.  2.  The  Last 
B  of  Church*ratoA.  3.  Domestic  AnnaLs  of  Scotland.  4.  Cardinal  Wise- 
I's  **  Recollections."  5.  Medical  Education.  6.  Women  Artists.  7.  Recent 
ronomy,  and  the  Nebular  Hypothesis.  8.  Contemporary  Literature. 
vndcm  Quarterly ^  July,  1858.  Article  1.  Admiral  Blake.  2.  History  of 
lixation  in  England.  3.  Iron  Bridges.  4.  Life  of  Wycliffb.  5.  Professor 
It  and  his  Works.  6.  Shipwrecks.  7.  British  Museum.  8.  British  India. 
vrih  Brithh  Jiemeir,  August,  1858.  Article  1.  Chateaubriand,  by  M.  Ville- 
a.  2.  Gladstone's  Homer.  3.  State  Papers — Pre- Reformation  Period.  4. 
ical  Interi)retation — Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  5.  British  Art — Painting 
Sculpture.  6.  The  Modern  British  Drama.  7.  Egypt  and  Syria — Western 
Aence.  8.  Researches  on  Light — Sanatory,  Scientific,  and  JElsthetical.  9. 
Army  in  India.  10.  The  Literary  Fund.  11.  Political  Parties.  12.  Recent 
lications. 

III.  FRENCH. 

<He  Chretiftnir,  15  Juin,  1858.  Essai  sur  saint  Augustin:  Ed.  de  Pressenso. 
in,  sa  vie,  ses  Merits,  son  eiK)que :  L.  Bonnet.  Bulletin  bibliographique. — • 
port  t?ur  la  question  dcs  division.s  cntre  Ics  ohr^tiens,  par  M.  le  professeur 
iler. — La  Liberty  protestante,  par  J.  F.  Bruch. — Rccherches  homileti(iues,  ou 
Iques  idecs  sur  la  predication,  par  Alfred  Vincent. — Frijd^ric  de  Dietrich, 
nier  maire  de  Strasbourg,  par  Louis  Spacli.  Revue  de  mois. — Mort  de  la 
lesse  d'0rl4aus. — AssenibltSes  anuuelles  des  Soci6tes  religeuses  anglai.ses. 
m^rique  d'apr^s  un  t6moin  oculuire. — Stance  anniverpaire  de  rAIIiancc 
»tienne  universclle. — L'intol6rance  suddoise. 

Chrriirnne,  15  Juillct,  1858.  Du  rule  de  la  famille  dans  Tdducation:  Edm. 
iluerle.  De  la  criser  religieuse  en  Su6de :  J.  P.  Trottet.  L'Afriquo  ouverte, 
es  d6couvertes  du  d'Livingstone :  H.  Paumier.  Bulletin  bibliographique. — 
Sible  et  la  version  de  Leiiiaistre  de  Sacy,  par  B.  Pozzy,  pastcur. — Exi>08ition 
^fense  des  dogmcs  principaux  du  christianisme,  par  Tabb^  Martin  de  Noirlieu. 
ue  du  Mois.  La  Reformation  judg^e  par  TUnivers. — Mort  de  M.  Ary  StTlicf- 
— M.  de  Montricher. — Le  dernier  ouvrage  de  M.  de  Sacy. — Voltaire  et  M. 
hue  Houssave.— L'Asscmblee  constituante  de  Neuch&tel  et  la  separation  dc 
lise  et  de  PEtat. 

Chretienrif,  15  Aout,  1858:  Paris.  Du  role  de  la  famille  dans  Teditcation: 
1.  de  Guerie.  Mort  de  Curione :  Jules  Bonnet.  L'Afrique  ouverte,  ou  les 
luvertes  du  Dr.  Livingstone:  II.  Paumier.  Causerie  sur  les  Etats-irnis:  Th. 
tod.  Bulletin  bibliographi(|Ue. — De  la  croyance  due  i\  I'Evangile,  exanien 
que  de  rauthentieit6  des  textes  et  de  la  v6rit6  des  recits  6vangeli(|ues,  i>ar 
TTallon,  membrc  de  Tlnstitnt. — Roveries  et  Veritas,  ou  De  ({uelques  questions 
onomiqucs  envLnug^es  sous  le  rapport  religieux,  en  r^{>on.<<e  ik  Touvrage  du 
(ear  William  Whewell. — Lettres  genevoises  sur  la  confession  auriculaire,  ou 
liqnc  k  la  brochure  d*un  ancien  sup^rieur  dc  Nancy,  par  C.  £.  Schmidt. — 
les  et  ponies  choisies  do  Th^ophile  Conrad  PfefTel,  tradultea  en  Yer«  frAii^ais 
M.  PmoI  Lebr.     Revac  du  Mois.     Lettrea  duep^reLacOT^m.— \2^^«Vk«.- 
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ditionneUe  et  Mgr  Pariais. — ^Documents  in6dit8  snr  Roracau. — Les  wntimentfl 
religieux  do  Tauteiir  d'Emilo. — Un  article  de  M.  Xayillc. — L* individimlisnie  de  M. 
Ilciiau:  Eng.  Bcrsicr. 

II.  AVt*i«c  dtui  Deux  Momiea,    15   Juin,    1858:    Parid.     L'Angletorrc   ct   la  Vie 
unglaidc. — III. — Lvs^  Gypsies  ct  la  Vie   crraiite,   par    M.    Alphonso  E.^quiroa. 
I/iloiiinio  de  Xei^c,  deuxioine  partie,  par  M.  Georgia  Sand.     Loa  KiL^^e^surJe 
tleiivc  Aiiiourf  pur  M.  Augiute  Laugel.     La  Monarchic  do  Louis  XV. — II.— 
L'Euioih;  et  la  Diplomatic  iran(;aii«i*  pendant  la  Kogcuce,  par  M.  Louis  deCtroe. 
La  (Juerrc  de  I'Oude. — I. — L' Insurrection  de  Lucknow,  par  M.  E.-D.  Fui'gUM 
Les  Voyages  d'exploration  en  Afrique. — III. — Expedition  dn  Dr.  Barth.  par  M. 
Alfred    Jaeuhs.     Ohroniqiie   dc   la    <{uin»une,   histoire   politique  ct  liltei'u'rf. 
Essais  et  XotieeB. — Les  Livres  nouveaux,  revue  critique. 

Jiemw  tlffi  J)cux  AfomUa^  \oT  JnWUiU  1S58:  I'ari.s.  I.  L'lIommcdcN'eige,  troiidimc 
partie,  par  M.  (4eorgo  Sand.  11.  Episodes  de  la  Guerre  dc  L'lude  en  1887.— 
II. — liC   Siege  de   Lucknow   et  Ic  (renoral  Ilavelock,  par  M.    E.-E).  ForjjupA 

III.  Les  Voyageurs  en  Orient  et  la  Turquie  Depuis  le  Tr.iit«  do  Paris. — III.— lie 
L^Avenir  des  Populations  Cliretieniies  Orientates,  par  M.  Saint-Marc  Glraniin,  de 
rAcadoniie  Kran«;aise.  IV.  Ecrivains  Moiieniosde  la  Fnince. — M.  Edgar  QniDet 
et  ses  Oeuvres,  |>ar  M.  Saint*Ren6  Tailhindier.  V.  Scenes  de  la  vie  Koniiunu.— 
Le  Chateau  Saint- Ange,  Souvenirs  trun  prisonnicr  poliiiqutt  sous  le  Pontifical  de 
Gregoire  XVI.  VI.  Un  Botauisto  en  Chine,  par  M.  Charles  IjavoUee.  VII. 
Chroniipie  de  la  Quinzaine,  hit}toin>  politique  et  littcraire.  VIII.  Ki*v:ie  Musi* 
cale,  par  M.  I*.  Scudo.  IX.  Essais  et  Notices. — Livres  Nouveuux.  X.  IJulli'tin 
Hil)liogrii)>hique. 

iCeritf  tli.t  Ih'Hx  Mohthn^\h  Juillet,  1S5M  :  Paris.  I.  Les  Prersipliaulitcs  a  pmpod 
d'un  Tableau  de  Rjipliael  et  d»»  Divi-rs  Ouviages  Kraiiviiis  I't  Aiij;lai-i.  iiar  M. 
Henri  Delahonle.  II.  L'llonune  de  N«*ige,  quatriusne  parlii*,  piir  M.  (f»*orse 
S;ind.  III.  La  Question  dii  Sorvage  en  Kus-^ie. — 1. — Neee^.^it^»  tl.*  1/K:iiaii\'ip:i- 
tion  et  eoiiditiDM  actuelli;  <U'S  StMl'^.  \k\v  M.  L.  Wolowski,  «!••  riii^titut.  IV. 
Mocurs  di*s  Keolos  dans  la  (iranch-Uretagne. — SDUVt-nirs  d'uu  K»!Olior  Aujrlais, 
par  M.  Kiiiile  Moutegut.  V.  \,k'.;  IK'.--I()niiTiiit's  Sou-^  la  DoniliiatiDn  tie  Vi-ui-'M 
Sous  li»  Protr'ctorat  «!<•  L'Aii^leTrrn'. — Origiiu-sft  Tendances  de«  partis  IiidiKeiiw, 
par  Mnu-  Dora  (Vlstria.  VI.  Quvltpiis  .loirs  fu  Ks}wgnf,  jmr  M.  .lulin  U- 
moluni*.  Vll.  La  Liiteraturr  Ilnmanesfiue  en  FraiuM». — 11. — L'A>trce  et  le 
Uoiuaii  Pastoral,  par  M.  Louis  de  Loiiiunie.  VIll.  Clironiqiie  dc  ia  (JiiiiiZiiiue, 
hi<ti>in'  p«)Htiqii''  t-t  litteraire.  IX.  K-J-^ai.-  et  Xotieos. — Livn's  Nouveaux.  X. 
IhiUfiin  iiihlioL'^raphiqui'. 

Jitvm  ti'A  Ihiu-  ,l/i»«'/.  v,  iKii  Aom,  Is.'i8:  iViris.  I.  I/IIonnne  dt*  Neige,  cin- 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ASTRONOMICAL  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  CHRISTI- 
ANITY. 

history  of  Christianity  presents  a  scene  of  continual 
t.  Tlie  ingenuity  of  man,  and  the  malice  of  Satan,  have 
xhaustcd  in  assailing  it  by  every  foim  of  opposition  from 
it,  by  every  mode  of  seduction  from  within.  Its  Divine 
r  predicted  this  when  he  said — "think  not  I  am  come  to 
>eace  on  tlie  earth;  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 
"  The  various  modes  of  assault  may  be  reduced  to 
classes — persecution,  corruption,  and  the  antagonism  of 
3,  falsely  so  called.  Persecution,  though  reeking  with 
)od,  and  encompassed  witli  the  dead  bodies  of  the  saints, 
er  proved  to  be  the  most  harmless.  Its  attacks  are  open, 
lerefore,  may  be  more  ♦readily  guarded  against;  itsin- 
mt  is  physical  violence,  and  it  is,  therefore,  imiitted  to 
rith  moral  courage  and  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Days  of 
ation  have  often  been  the  most  flourishing  times  in  the 
a.  It  was  so  during  the  ten  devastations  under  the 
I  Empire.  It  was  so  in  tlie  days  of  the  Beformation. 
>tion  is  the  most  dangerous  form  of  attack,  because  it  is 
>Bt  insidious,  and  because  it  begins  at  once  to  prey  on  the 
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vitals.  A  debased  Christianity,  which  holds  truth  enough  to 
attract,  hut  not  enough  to  save,  or  whose  truth  is  hidden  under 
a  mass  of  heresy  and  siiperetition,  which  jxjsses&es  the  form  of 
godliness,  while  it  denies  the  power  thereof,  present*  the  mort 
hopeless  spectacle  among  the  religions  of  earth.  It  is  veil 
nigh  as  destructive  as  Atheism  or  Idolatry,  far  more  capableof 
exi)ansion  and  })rogress,  and  far  more  tenacious  of  life.  Wit- 
ness the  spiritual  dearth  of  the  middle  ages,  the  bonndlesB 
sway  of  the  Roman  superstition,  and  the  result  of  the  contest 
between  Protestantism  and  Papacy.  Afti^r  three  hundred 
years  of  unceasing  warfare,  what  has  evangelical  I'cligion 
gained  in  Europe?  Scotland,  a  part  of  England,  a  moiety  of 
Ireland,  and  a  few  feeble  and  scattered  churches  in  some  half- 
dozen  other  countries,  comj)rise  all  its  possessions.  Romanism, 
though  beaten  back  for  a  while,  has  slowly  regained  nearly  all 
that  was  wrenched  from  her  in  tliat  great  struggle. 

Tlie  efforts  of  infidelity  are  directed  either  against  the  evi- 
dences, the  facts,  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos|>el.     The  hattle 
around  the  outworks  of  the  evidences  was  long  an<l  anlnous. 
It  is  now  susj)en(hML  i>robably,  until  another  cycle  shall  have 
buried  in  the  minds  of  opposers  the  senseof  their  former  defeat. 
The  conflict,   if. not  hotter  now,  is  closer,  being  within  the 
fortress.     Every  science  is  lai<l  under  contribution  to  '^insav 
the  Gos])el.     Infidel  philosophers  deny  the  consistency  of  its 
statements  with  the  dogmas  of  their  science,  and  either  convert 
man  into  a  machine,  or  endow  him  with  ()mni])otence.     Infidel 
moralists  unsettle  the  grtmnd  of  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice,  and  re[)U(liate  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  total  de- 
j)ravity.     Infldel  logicians  reject  as  fallacious  and  irreconcil- 
able, its  tefichings  concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  good- 
ness  of  God,   conceniini^   man's   freedom  and   his  inability. 
Infldel  physiologists  deny  to  man  a  s[)iritual  existence,  and 
attempt  to  account  for  the  jdienomenaof  mind  by  the  organism 
of  the  brain  and  nerves.     Infldel  historians  denv  its  facts,  and 
pour  contempt  on  its  prophecies.    Infldel  geologists  disembowel 
the   eai*t.h,   an<l   flnd   alleged   contradictions   to  its  supposed 
account  of  the  age  and  formation  of  the  globe.     Intidol  eth- 
nologists will  not  admit  the  unity  of  the  race;  and  in  the 
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iin,  in  the  cuticle,  and  in  the  heel,  discover  evidence  of  a 
brni  origin,  and  can  even  point  out  the  transitions  by 
L  a  fish  has  been  expanded  to  a  man.  Infidel  astronomers 
ire  and  weigh  and  immber  the  stars,  and  from  tlie  mag- 
5  and  splendor  of  the  firmament  infer  the  incredibility  of 
ospel  narrative.  Each  science  is  seized  at  its  birth  and 
•ed  to  be  a  champion  of  scepticism ;  but  as  soon  as  it  can 
,  and  while  in  the  very  gristle  of  childhood,  it  proclaims 
a  true  knight,  and  a  defender  of  the  faitli. 
3  to  the  Astronomical  argument  that  we  now  invite  the 
ion  of  our  readers.*  We  shall  attempt  no  description  of 
iereal  heavens.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  great  globe  is 
1  obscure  member  of  our  own  system.  Jupiter  is  fourteen 
•ed  times,  the  sun  is  twelve  thousand  times,  larger.  The 
wheels  along  its  orbit  at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  thousand 
per  hour,  and  describes  annually  a  mighty  circle,  whose 
nference  is  above  five  hundred  millions  of  miles.  The 
hoots  liis  bright  and  burning  rays  athwart  a  vast  and 
chasm,  and  beams  upon  us  at  the  distance  of  near  one 
•ed  millions  of  miles;  and  struggles  to  illumine  the  most 
t  planet  at  the  long  interval  of  two  thousand  millions; 
et  these  inconceivable  figures  are  but  as  the  lispings  of 
jy  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  heavens.  Sirius  pours  fortli  a 
of  splendor  nearly  equal  to  fourteen  suns,  and  though 
mtre  of  a  system  twenty  billions  of  miles  from  us,  sheds 
)  earth  a  vivid  light  rivalling  the  lustre  of  Venus.  A 
n  ball,  moving  at  tlie  rate  of  five  hundred  miles  an  hour, 
I  traverse  this  inconceivable  space  after  a  weary  journey 
ir  and  a  half  millions  of  years!  And  the  earth,  if  pro- 
l  througli  tliis  space  from  its  orbit  at  its  present  terrific 
ty,  would  accomplish  its  flight  when  five  times  older  than 
ow.  The  naked  eye,  on  a  cloudless  night,  beholds  a  thou- 
jtars ;  the  best  instrument  invented  by  man  can  take  in 
r  millions.  The  nebulae  are  the  luminous  points  in  innu- 
)le  clusters  of  smis,  of  which  our  sun  and  all  the  thousand 


,  generally,  Chalmers^  Astronomical  DiscouneB,  and  John  Foster*s  Beyiew 
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fixed  stars  which  appear  in  the  firmanient,  together  witii, 
perhaps,  untold  multitudes  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  oox 
vision,  are  but  the  components  of  a  single  member;  the  pand 
central  orb,  around  which  revolve  these  thousand  suns  with 
their  ten  thousand  planets,  with  all  their  hundreds  of  thoa- 
sands  of  attendant  satellites,  wheels  its  majestic  evoIutioDs 
around  some  more  remote  and  more  glorious  centre,  and  licB 
beyond  our  i)erccption  in  this  distant,  and  it  may  be  utmoet, 
verge  of  the  mighty  circle,  or  else  emits  a  hazy  and  undistin- 
guished ray  amongst  incalculable  millions  of  associated  spheres 
of  equal  or  superior  splendor.    Tiiere  is  reason  to  su])po0e  that 
tliis  is  but  the  hem  of  Jehovah's  garment.     It  is  just  as  absurd 
to  think  that  we  have  now  i*eached  the  bounds  of  creation,  u 
it  was  when  men  gazed  upon  the  stars  without  a  telescope,  or 
looked  through  Gallileo's  invention.    Notliing  can  be  more 
imphilosophical  than  the  supposition,  that  the  creative  eiiergj- 
was  exhausted  at  the  precise  ]>oint  which  the  vision  of  nian,8t 
a  particular  stage  in  the  perfection  of  optical  instruments,  is 
capable  of  reaching.     We  would  not  check  the  belief  tliat  tliis 
is  a  comer  of  the  universe,  and  that  all  we  have  seen,  and  all 
we  have  imagined,  are  but  the  skirts  and  shreds  of  creation, 
while  the  vast  whole  stretches,  in  some  sort,  infinitely  around 
us.     And  then  to  the  question,  whether  all  theses  worlds  are 
inhabited,  we  are  more  inclined  to  rotiu'n  an  assent  tlian  a 
denial.     We  cannot  believe  that  thcHu  innumerable  and  stu- 
])en<lous  masses  of  matter  wheel  along  their  endless  courses 
ami<l  the  silence  of  death.     We  would  cr<»wd  them  with  living, 
active,  intelligent  lacings.     In  every  star  we  behold  a  sun — 
and  our  imagination  fills  the  boundle»>s  spaces  between  them 
with  the  habitations  of  (lod's  worshippei's. 

Tliis  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  facts  on  which  infidelitv  builds 
its  reasoning.  It  alleges  that  the  Christian  religion  cau  be 
rendered  credible  only  by  giving  to  earth  the  ])roininencc 
among  the  works  of  creation  assigned  it  in  the  days  of  igno- 
rance; but  that  amid  the  discoveries  of  modern  astronomy, 
and  while  surrounded  by  untold  millions  of  blazing  suns,  this 
insignificant  ball  becomes  utterly  conteni])tible,  and  the  story 
of  its  redemption  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  Great 
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Creator  is  Bimply  ridiculous.  Tlie  arffiimcnt  is  entirely  pre- 
Bumptive;  wo  shall  have  answered  it  when  we  afford  a  counter 
and  more  violent  presumption.  We  accept  the  fact€,  but  reject 
the  rcasoninj?.  On  the  hypothesis  that  this  globe  is  the  only 
habitable  portion  of  the  universe,  with  the  exception  of  a  cir- 
cnmBcribed  place  called  heaven,  and  a  narrow  pit  called  hell ; 
that  the  human  race  comprises  the  entire  number  of  God's 
rational  creatures,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  a  limited 
number  of  spiritual  existences, — these  being  the  only  conditions 
on  which  infidelity  will  accept  the  statements  of  revelation, — 
there  is  nothing  marvellous  in  the  scheme  unfolded  in  the 
<Jospel,  but  the  Almighty  is  placed  in  a  position  which  it  is 
the  depth  of  humility  to  assert  lie  can  never,  never  occupy. 
He  is  rejiresented  as  being  urged  to  the  work  of  salvation  by 
motives  of  which  the  Divine  nature  is  wholly  unsusceptible. 
A  part,  it  may  be  a  large  part,  of  the  angelic  forms  of  intelli- 
gence, have  openly  and  forever  abandoned  His  service;  and 
now  this  lower  type  of  human  existence  has  been  seduced  from 
its  allegiance  by  the  intervention  of  those  malignant  spirits, 
and  all  mankind  are  at  cnmitv  with  His  law  and  His  nature. 
Tliere  is  apparently  innniuont  danger  tliat  all  ITis  creatures  will 
desert  liim;  that  He  will  present  the  Jiwful  spectacle  of  a  king 
without  a  kingdom,  a  sovereign  without  a  subject,  a  God 
without  a  worsliipper.  Under  these  ap]>alling  circumstances, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  He  will  exert  himself  to  reclaim  the 
rebels;  it  is  not  incredible  even,  that  He  should  in  these  efforts 
go  to  the  length  depicted  in  the  Gospel.  Tlie  whole  nuitter  is 
reduced  to  a  question  of  self-preservation,  or  rather  to  a  ques- 
tion, which  to  every  crowned  head  is  infinitely  more  vital  than 
that  of  personal  safety — the  honor  of  his  throne,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  empire.  Everything  bears  the  aspect  of  a  des- 
perate and  doubtful  conflict  between  the  king  of  kings  and  his 
rebellious  subjects.  All  such  ideas  as  free  grace,  mercy,  love, 
condescension,  and  an  eternal  purpose,  comprehending  all  these 
transgressions  and  all  these  displays,  are  entirely  impertinent; 
and  the  work  of  redemption,  even  to  the  last  extremity  of  the 
sacrifice  of  His  own  Son,  is  forced  upon  tlie  Supreme  Being  as 
a  flheer  and  humiliating  necessity.    Nothing  can  be  more  bias- 
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phcmons  than  all  this;  yet  all  this  flows  uatiirallj  from  the 
requirements  of  infidelity.  Tlie  necessities  of  the  Chrigtian 
ar^iunent  demand  no  such  contracted  field ;  but  iiud  full  scope 
only  in  the  widest  view  of  creation,  and  allow  tlie  pre- 
sumption, that  as  this  glohe  is  but  one  amon^  many  globes,  bo 
the  human  race  is  but  one  amon<(  many  races  of  intelligent 
creatures.  And  in  or<ler  to  aj^gravate  the  objection,  and  afford 
the  carfiings  of  scepticism  full  utterance,  wc  admit  the 
apparent  probability  that  the  human  race  is  amonpr  the  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  intellijjjent  existence ;  we  even  assent  to  the  ce^ 
tainty  of  this,  because  a  bein*:  inferior  in  intellect  to  nuu 
could  not  be  rational.  lie  <)ccu])ies  a  position  at  the  very  next 
remove  from  the*  brute,  and  it  is  imjmssible  to  conceive  of  an 
intermediate  f!jra<le  which  shall  be  possessed  of  the  essential 
attributes  of  reasonable  existence. 

However  we  may  esca])e  the  sup])Osed  dilemma,  we  are 
verv  far  from  wisbin^c  to  do  so  under  anv  false  colors.  We 
accei)t  with  delight  all  the  developments  of  astrc»noniy,  and 
revel  in  the  view  <»f  unnumbered  millions  of  radiant  gloricB 
inscribed  by  the  linger  of  Omnipotence  throughout  the  bound- 
less realms  of  s])aee;  we  admit  that  this  is  but  a  speck  in  the 
midst  of  an  almost  liiiiitless  space — an  atom  anioii<jrst  an  ap- 
parent iniinitv  (.>t'  worlds.  AVe  urire  that  as  immensity  seeitis 
to  be  of  the  C'reator\s  plan,  tliat  immensity  must  far  transcend, 
not  onlv  wliat  the  eve  of  man  hath  seen,  but  also  what  his 
ima«rination  can  conceive,  an<l  must,  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
most  exalted  tinite  inti'llect,  be  practically  intinite;  so  that  the 
loftiest  of  them  all,  and  of  most  rapid  wing,  shall  never, 
thnnigh  the  ceaseless  ages  of  eternity,  be  able  to  survey  all  the 
scene,  or  to  reach  the  spot  where 

*'The  terminating  pillar  raises  high 
Its  ex tra-ni lindane  liead.'* 

We  insist,  also,  on  man's  insigniticance,  and  admit  him  to  be  a 
child  of  clay,  brother  to  the  beast,  and  a  worm  of  the  <ln8t; 
that  he  is  the  connecting  link  between  animal  and  spiritual 
existence,  the  very  meanest  creature  ca]»able  of  loving  and 
iuloring  its  Maker;  the  feeblest  voice  in  the  swelling  anthem 
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of  Tinivereal  praiso ;  tliat  in  his  loftiest  eflForts  to  conceive  the 
Deity,  he  may  not  bo  able  sufficiently  to  stretcli  his  imagination 
to  take  in  the  full  proportions  of  those  majestic,  but  created 
beings,  who  stand  next  the  awful  throne.  We  allow  all  this, 
and  yet  maintain  that  reason  and  science  offer  no  valid  objcc* 
tion  to  the  truths  of  Christianity;  and  that  for  anything  they 
may  say,  tliere  may  have  1)een  unfolded  in  such  a  world  as 
this,  and  among  such  a  race  as  this,  the  wonderful  scheme  of 
redemption  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 

I.  Tlie  infidel  argument  briefly  stated  is,  that  this  world,  and 
thiB  race,  are  so  insignificant  amid  the  wide-spread  glories  of  the 
universe,  that  Grod  can  never  have  concentrated  on  them  the 
care  depicted  in  Scrij)ture. 

1.  Tlie  argument  is  fallacious  on  its  face.  From  the  multi- 
plicity of  God's  works  it  infers  partial  attention  to  each 
one.  It  is  guilty  of  the  sophism  of  inferring  littleness  from 
greatness.  Tlie  data  are  infinite,  the  conclusion  is  less  than 
nothing.  It  proceeds  upon  an  assumed  deficiency  in  God's  attri- 
butes, and  it  makes  out  this  deficiency  in  one  direction,  from 
the  fact  of  their  infinity  in  another  direction.  Because  God  has 
exerted  Himself  infiuitelv  in  citation,  He  cannot  exert  Himself 
infinitely  in  providence.  lie  has  made  a  universe  wider  than 
He  can  compass ;  He  has  brought  more  beings  into  existence 
than  He  can  properly  attend  to ;  His  creatures  must  endure  an 
eternal  inanition,  not  because  they  have  forfeited  His  favor,  but 
because  He  is  unable  to  bestow  it.  He  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
vastness,  and  confused  by  the  complexity  of  His  own  works. 
Man  needs  salvation,  but  his  Maker  cannot  grant  it,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  man  who  began  to  build  without  counting 
the  cost,  was  unable  to  finish.  Tlie  world  is  suffering  under  a 
deep  and  dreadful  disorder,  but  God  is  so  occupied  with  other 
things  that  He  can  never  find  time  to  visit  this  portion  of  His 
dominions. 

This  argument  is  analogous  to  that  of  John  Adams'  con- 
cerning original  sin.  God's  providential  care  is  either  divisible 
OP  indivisible ;  if  divisible,  the  share  falling  to  each  creature  is 
80  small  that,  like  a  remote  decimal,  it  may  be  overlooked  in 
oar  calcnlatione;  if  indivisible,  the  chances  arc  billions  to  one 
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that  the  fortimato  reci])ient  dwells  somewhere  in  the  milky 
way.  God  is  ahle  to  do  a  little,  in  a  general  way,  for  His  crea- 
tures; 1  nit  we  cannot  expect  a  being,  on  whom  devolves  Ae 
charge  of  an  entire  universe,  to  he  very  s])ecial  in  Uis  attention, 
or  to  do  for  each  creature  precisely  that  which  lie  most  needs, 
and  that  which  he  nnist  obtain  or  dse  be  forever  miserable. 

2.  Further,  these  reasonings  iind  their  legitimate  eonclnsion 
in  e])icureani6ni.     If  they  prove  anything,  they  exclude  the 
Almighty  from  all  intervention  among  the  alFairs  of  the  worid, 
and  connnit  all  things  to  the  guidance  of  chance.     For  if  God 
be  incapable  of  directing  the  particulai's,  it  is  impossible  tliat 
He  can  control  the  generals.     If  the  mfnutest  event  niav  occur 
without  His  agency,  there  can  be  no  general  and  etiicieut  sn- 
pervision,  and  the  character  of  infallibility  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  His  administration.     Great  affairs  are  so  interwoven  with 
small  ones;  broad  issues,  which  affect  whole  nations,  so  often 
(K'|K'inl  on  trivial  matters,  that  no  ])lan  can  l)e  i)ronouDCcd 
]>erfect  which  docs  ni»t  embrace  all  these  disturbing  influences. 
Life  is  a  tangled  wt'b,  with  many  a  knot,  and  many  a  twist, 
and  only  he  who  can  follow  the  thread  through  all  its  deviuus 
courses,  can  reel  it  smoothly  off     Each  event  stamls  related  ti> 
a  thousand  otliers,  each  of  tliese  to  a  thousan<l  more,  an<l  the 
circle  widens  geometrically,  so  that  the  fiiuil  bearings  of  tlio 
most  trivial  act  on  the  destiny  of  a  nation,  or  the  race,  may  bo 
innneasurable;  and  no  mind  which  fails  to  observe  these  inci- 
})ient  forces  can  secure  the  furtherance  of  its  plans.    God 
either  comprises  ivenj  thing  in  His  ])urpose,  or  Jle  luis  no  piu"- 
pose,  and  hence  isjiot  God;  for  a  decree  which  does  not  fix 
the  event  is  a  soleciasm;  and  no  event  can  be  fixed  unless  there 
be  a  knowledm*  and  arranLcenient  of  all  the  causes  which 
combine  in  its  production. 

3.  Hut  again.  It  ailords  a  more  exalted  conception  of  tlie 
Divine  Being,  and  removes  our  itleas  of  llim  further  from  those 
appro]>riated  to  human  imperfection,  to  su])pose  that  while 
occupied  with  the  conceri\s  of  the  vtist  whole,  lie  is  not  at  all 
over-burdened  thereby,  but  is  able  to  l)estow  an  undiminislied 
attention  on  the  minutest  portions  of  His  works.  This  being 
the  most  glorious  view  of  the  Deity,  must  therefore  be  the 
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tme  one;  for  nothing  can  bo  more  absurd  and  impioua  than 
to  say,  that  we  are  able  to  form  a  higher  conception  of  God 
tlian  is  really  and  actually  tme — thus  making  the  powera  of 
our  finite  and  feeble  minds  not  only  to  grasp,  but  to  reach, 
beyond  the  true  expression  of  the  Divine  glory. 

4.  Facts  establish  this  minute  attention.  Each  one  of  us, 
though  but  a  unit  among  the  thousand  millions  of  earth's  m- 
habitants,  is  watched  over,  provided  for,  and  guarded,  as 
though  we  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  this  planet; — as  though, 
in  our  single  self,  we  exhausted  all  the  energies  of  the  God- 
bead.  We  are  assured  of  the  minuteness  of  this  watchful  care 
in  the  statement,  that  the  very  haira  of  our  heads  are  all  num- 
bered. And  looking  far  down  below  our  position  in  the  scale 
of  being,  we  are  told  that  the  same  observant  eye  notes  all  the 
winged  warblers  who  disport  themselves  in  the  depths  of  the 
trackless  forest,  so  that  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground 
without  the  notice  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  And  still  again, 
beyond  tlie  reach  of  our  intensest  vision  lie  unnumbered  races 
whose  existence  can  be  made  kno^\Ti  to  us  only  by  the  powers 
of  the  microscope.  Myriads  of  sentient  beings  occupy  every 
particle;  to  them  an  atom  is  a  world,  a  leaf  is  an  univei'se. 
And  could  our  senses  be  quickened  as  we  stand  in  the  solitude 
of  some  retired  scene,  instead  of  the  desolation  which  saddens, 
and  the  silence  which  oppresses  us,  we  would  behold  around 
us  countless  generations,  all  instinct  with  vitality,  and  vocal 
with  praise.  All  these,  even  to  those  infinitesimal  existences 
which  no  glass  can  take  in,  are  the  objects  of  Di\nne  protec- 
tion; for  in  Him  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being.  If 
God  care  for  these  creatures  who  tremble  on  the  verge  of 
nihility,  how  much  more  will  He  clothe  us,  the  partakers  of  His 
image,  and  the  lords  of  this  lower  creation. 

5.  Tlie  objection  is,  that  such  condescension  is  incredible; 
but  condescension  must  stoop,  and  is  striking  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  which  it  descends.  K  this  world  stood  pre- 
eminent among  tlie  stars  of  heaven ;  if,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, this  were  the  grand  centre  aroimd  which  the  firmament 
revolves;  if  the  human  race  held  the  topmost  round  in  the 
lofty  scale  of  creation,  the  story  of  the  mighty  intervention  in 
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their  behalf  might  be  more  credible,  but  it  conld  not  then, 
as  now,  be  asked  with  emphasis,  "Wliat  is  man  that  thou  ait 
mindful  of  him ;  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  himJ"— 
and  no  such  humiliating  comparison  as  the  inspired  PBalmisk 
makes  between  the  splendors  of  the  skies  and  tlie  insignificimoe 
of  the  earth  would  be  appropriate. 

Tims,  our  littleness  offers  no  obstacle  to  belief,  but  simplj 
enhances  a  quality  pertinent  to  the  subject,  the  quality  of  a 
marvellous  loving-kindness.  True,  God  is  presented  in  a  new 
and  most  wonderful  relation  to  his  creatures;  but  it  is  a  re- 
lation which,  wliile  full  of  blessing  to  them,  does  Him  no  dis- 
honor— but,  on  the  contrary,  displays  Him  in  His  most  gloriooi 
aspect,  and  endows  our  conception  of  Him  witli  a  deeper  and 
more  tender  reverence. 

II.  Tliis  entire  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that 
Christianity  is  circumscribed  in  its  sphere,  and  affects  only  the 
destiny  of  the  liuman  race.  But  this  is  an  infidel  assumption; 
and  although  it  has  been  attempted  to  coihjk*!  Revelation  to 
utter  what  was  imagined  to  be  the  sentence  of  its  o\^ti  con- 
demnation, it  has  remained  ])r(>uf  against  torturing  expositions. 
No  such  doctrine  can  be  found  in  its  i)ages;  all  the  light  shed 
on  the  sul)ject  beams  full  on  its  antipode. 

1.  It  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  plainest  declarations  of 
Scripture,  that  the  work  of  redemption  affords  matter  of  <*/wJy, 
of  instrndion^  of  ddiijht^  to  the  angelic  world.  *' Which 
things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into."  "  To  the  intent  tliat 
now  unto  the  principalities  and  powei*s  hi  heavenly  phices 
might  be  known,  by  the  Church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God." 
"There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth." 

2.  Tliere  are  indications  of  a  peculiar  moral  government  co- 
extensive with,  but  distinct  from,  the  essential  dominion  of  the 
Godhead,  growing  out  of  the  Mediatorial  work  brought  to  view 
in  \\ni  Gospel,  and  devolve<l  on  Ilim  who  was  speciiieally  de- 
signated to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  In  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  it  is  said — *'  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness 
of  times  He  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ, 
botli  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  eardi ;  even  in 
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him."  Again — "  when  He  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set 
him  at  His  own  right  liand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all 
principality  and  power,  and  might  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that 
which  is  to  come ;  and  hatli  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and 
gave  liim  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which 
18  hijs  body,  the  fullness  of  Ilim  who  fiUcth  all  in  all."  In 
Hebrews  it  is  said — "thou  hast  put  all  things  in  subjection 
andcr  his  feet;  for  in  that  Ue  put  all  in  subjection  under  him. 
He  left  notliing  that  is  not  put  under  him."  Peter  declares 
that  "  Jesus  Christ  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  God ;  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made 
subject  unto  him,"  In  Philippians  it  is  said,  that  "God  hatli 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth."  And  in  Colossians  it  is  asserted,  that  "having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  his  Cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all 
things  unto  Himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whetlier  they  be  things  in 
earth  or  things  in  heaven." 

Two  positions  may  be  firmly  based  on  these  passages:  1st, 
That  Christ  rules  and  governs  angels ;  and  2d,  That  this  is  not 
the  original  and  essential  dominion  which  he  exercises  in  virtue 
of  his  diverse  nature,  but  that  delegated  and  Mediatorial  king- 
dom for  which  he  was  fitted  by  the  mysterious  constitution  of 
his  complex  person.  Tliis  wonderful  person,  embracing  the  in- 
finitely diverse  natures  of  God  and  man,  was  certainly  appointed 
'With  special  reference  to  liis  offices  among  the  children  of  men; 
but  these  passages  show  that  Christ  sustains  a  much  wider, 
viz:  an  universal  relation.  Hence  we  infer,  that  Christ  Jesus 
performed  a  work  which  aflfccts  all  created  beuigs;  and  as  the 
work  required  by  us  was  specifically  different  from  that  neces- 
aary  to  other  orders,  though  generically  the  same,  he  took  our 
nature,  and  accomplished  it  on  the  eartli.  Had  our  wants  been 
identical  with  those  of  angels,  for  anything  we  can  see,  he 
might  have  assumed  a  spiritual  and  unfallen  nature,  and 
aimply  rendered  a  preceptive  obedience  to  the  law;  but,  as 
man  was  sinful,  and  condemned,  his  necessities  demanded 
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that  the  Mediator  should  he  made  ilei»h,  and  should  hecnmc 
ohedioiit,  even  unto  death.     But  the  further  eomprc^hcngion  of 
special   and  additional  matter  doe&  not,  in  the  least,  detract 
from  the  character  of  univere^il  it v  properly  belonjrinp  to  thig 
jfreat  Bchemo  of  mediation — and  the  CTOsi)el,  wluch  principally 
revealjsj  tjo  much  of  this  scheme  as  hears  directlr  on  our  case, 
does  not  oiier  itself  as  an  isolated  and  unaccoimtahle  fact,  but 
as  part,  prohahly  the  most  glorious  part,  of  a  wondrons  plan, 
emhracinp  all  ajres  and  all  generation^i.    Tlic  radical  and  dig- 
tinctive  principle  of  this  new  mode  (if  we  may  so  express  it) 
of  the  Divine  Government,  is  (fracr.  in  distinction  from  lav. 
A  legal  relation  with  God  appears  to  he  not  only  ruinous  to  die 
jjniner,  hut  insecure  to  the  holv.     Tliere  would  sec*ni  tt»  l>ei« 
the  creature,  as  such,  whether  partlv  material,  or  eutirelv 
spiritual,  an  inherent  tendency  to  <le])art  from  the  injunctions. 
an<l  to  incur  tlie  ]H'nalty  of  law.     They  were  unrjues^tionably 
created  with  an  ability  to  ohev  it  perfectlv,  but  the  retentinn 
of  that  ahility  ap])ears  ever  to   have  been   a  dilHcult  and 
doubtful  task.     A  lofty  rectitude,  an<l  an  innnaculate  holinc**, 
are  their  birthright,  but  they  are  prone  to  s<?ek  c»ut  many  in- 
ventit>ns.    ( )f  the  two  c>rders  concerning  which  we  are  infonneil. 
only  a  portion  (if  one  have  maintained  their  integrity,  and 
they  have  l)een  kept  in  their  tii-st  estate,  we  believe,  by  a  radi- 
cal cliaiige  in  their  legal  ivlations.    Excej^t  by  the  8ui>ervention 
of  some  additional  element  in  the  Divine  Government,  there 
cannot  be,  so  far  as  we  <*an  perceive,  aiiy  absolute  security 
against   a  deadly  fall  to   the  seraphim  an<l  chei"ul)ini,  who, 
radiant  with  celestial  gb»rv,  encircle  the  eternal  throne.     This 
new  element  is  f/racr^  which,  in  its  genus,  signifies  favor  shown 
beyond  the  reipiisitions  of  law,  and  in  its  specific  varieties  of 
favor,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  undeserving,  and,  on  the  other 
liand,  to  the  ill-deserving,  bestows  confirmation  on  angels,  and 
redem])tion  on  man. 

Two  objections  are  urged  against  this,  not  with  the  Hippant 
impiety  of  scepticism,  but  with  the  gi'avity  of  an  earnest 
search  for  truth. *^     1.  It  is  not  clear  that  angels  are  the  Indi- 
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genea^  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  various  worids  in  space ; 
but  they  are  styled  ministering  spirits — classes  of  which  may 
be  appropriated  to  each  globe;  and  the  angels  mentioned 
iu  Scripture  may  be  merely  tliat  j>articular  set  of  spiritual 
beings  whose  offices  are  confined  to  earth;  hence,  though  all 
that  has  been  said  concerning  the  relation  of  angels  to  the 
work  of  Christ  be  true,  we  have  arrived  very  little  nearer  uni- 
versality in  the  scope  of  the  Gospel,  tlian  if  its  designs  tenni- 
nated  on  the  children  of  men.  The  foimdation  for  this  opinion 
is  laid  in  those  Scriptures  which  represent  angels  in  a  }X)Sture 
of  attendance  on  earth,  "Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits 
sent  forth  to  minister?"  "He  shall  give  his  angels  charge 
over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways,"  together  with  those 
frequent  instances  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  angels  aj)- 
peared  to  the  patriarchs.  But  consider  (1)  that  these  services 
are  rendered  by  special  commission  from  God,  and  are  every- 
where held  out  as  the  peculiar  blessings  and  j)rivileges  of  a 
certain  specified  relation  to  Jehovah,  lliis  attendance  is  not 
conferred  on  man  as  such ;  these  offices  are  not  discharged  upon 
the  whole  human  family;  angels  are  not  the  ministering  8]>irits 
of  all  the  earth.  Tliey  are  attendants  on  the  Most  High ;  they 
wait  around  His  throne ;  they  do  His  bidding.  Tliey  are  en- 
listed in  the  progress  of  His  most  glorious  manifestation,  the 
work  of  redemption.  Those  who  are  included  within  its  ]>ro- 
visions  receive  their  khid  benefactions,  and  no  others;  "thev 
are  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  bo  tlie  heii's  of 
salvation."  It  is  by  a  gracious  provision  of  God's  love  that 
the  redeemed  are  allowed  the  benefits  of  this  spiritual  service; 
it  is  altogetlier  a  covenant  blessing.  Mankind  in  general  have 
no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  Tliere  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
to  be  assigned  from  analogy  (and  the  reasoning  is  entirely  ana- 
logical) for  the  opinion  that  other  worlds  enjoy  the  ministry  of 
angels.  Tlie  doctrine  of  their  earthly  ministration  is  a  com- 
ponent of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  which  embraces  the 
infinite  grace  of  God,  the  advent  of  the  Son,  and  the  mission 
of  the  Spirit;  and  as  these  constitute  a  system  j)erfectly 
nnique,  and  superior  to  the  ordinary  dealings  of  Providence, 
no  argument  drawn  from  analogy  possesses  any  force. 
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Answer  (2).  Various  names  are  employed  in  Scripture  to  de- 
si^ati)  the  diversified  ranks  and  orders  of  spiritual  existence; 
Uiey  are  called  thrones,  dominions,  principalities  and  powers, 
cherubim,  seraphim,  angels,  arcliangels,  morning-stars,  and  the 
sons  of  God.  How  incongruous  are  these  imposing  titles  if 
ap])lied  to  a  small  detachment  of  an  inferior  race,  who  have  no 
local  hahitation,  tliough,  indeed,  a  superfluity  of  names,  and 
whose  existence  and  Iia]>piness  are  exhausted  in  attendance  on 
an  insignificant  child  of  earth.  TIte  Scriptures  could  not  more 
clearly  have  indicated  the  universal  application  of  this  spiritual 
nomenclature,  unless  it  had  first  given  lessons  in  astronomy; 
such  instruction  it  was  not  the  j>rovince  of  Revelation  to  com- 
municate. But,  although  the  Bible  does  not  instruct  in  the 
truths  of  science,  it  is  often  illustrated  by  their  discovery;  and 
we  are  able,  standing  as  we  do  amid  the  developments  of 
modern  a*^tronomy,  to  ])erceive  a  greater  significance  than 
thorio  of  old  in  these  lofty  a})])ellat:ions,  as  we  see  si)read  out 
before  us  the  universal  range  of  created  intelligence,  stretching 
from  earth  to  the  central  orb,  the  most  gorgeous  ])alace  of  the 
(Treat  King;  and  from  man  to  the  brightest  intellect  who,  in 
the  heaven  of  heav(^iis,  beholds  his  Maker's  glory  face  to  face. 

Objection  (2).    There   is   another  objection    which    affinns 
KU{)ernal  beings  to  be  fully  occuj)ie<l  with  the  affairs  of  their 
sevei-al  worlds,  and  the  alleged  diversion  of  their  attention  to 
these  sublunary  concerns  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  necessary 
limitation    of  their  faculties,  and   to   involve   the   idea  of  a 
knowledge  too  nearly  approximating  intinite.     Now,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  however  absorbed  we  may  suppose  the  heavenly 
hosts  to  be  with  those  parts  of  the  Divine  plans  and  processes 
which   lie  immediately  around  them,  there  nn'ght  be  some 
manifestation  of  His  glory  far  transcending  all  ordinary  ex- 
hibitions, and  which   would  catch  the  attention,  excite  the 
in(j[uiry,  and  call  forth  the  ])raise  of  every  creature.     It  is  clear, 
also,  that  this  pre-eminent  work  might  be  so  conspicuously 
revealed  as  to  afford  them  information,  while,  at  the  same 
tinu\  they  were  left  in  some  degree  ignorant  of  what  was  con- 
tiguous to  them,  and  of  what  intervened;  even  as  the  sun, 
though  many  millions  of  miles  distant,  is  to  us  the  most  con- 
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spicnons  of  all  objects,  and  while  we  know  the  earth  but  par- 
tially, and  almost  nothing  of  what  lies  between,  we  behold  his 
splendor,  we  rejoice  in  his  light,  and  are  sustained  by  his 
genial  warmth.  This  objection,  therefore,  is  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  each  globe  has  been  the  object  of  some  great 
moral  demonstration,  and  that  the  work  of  man's  redemption 
is  but  one  among  many  similar  displays  of  the  Divine  glorj'. 

Now,  while  we  would  not  circumscribe  the  loftiest  concep- 
tion of  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  freely 
admit  that  He  manifests  His  glory  in  all  places  of  His  dominion, 
we  cannot  allow  the  thought  tliat  He  has  ever  made  any  other 
such  display  as  is  brought  to  view  in  the  Gospel. 

And  this  for  several  reasons:  (1).  The  principle  of  grace 
above  refen-ed  to  needs  but  once  to  be  engraft<id  on  the  moral 
government  of  God ;  and  as  tliis  principle  has  full  scope  in  the 
Mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  even  on  the  contracted  fieUl  of 
human  salvation,  but  more  perfectly  in  the  broader  relations 
we  have  ascribed  to  it,  tliere  is  no  ground  to  suppose  the  de- 
vising of  any  other  scheme  for  its  introduction. 

(2).  And  as  the  grace  of  God,  exhibited  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
CImst,  involving  the  display  of  all  His  attributes,  His  wisdom, 
power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and  truth,  lifts  its  infinite 
provisions  far  above  the  utmost  reach  of  our  imagination,  we 
are  convicted  of  unwarrantable  speculation  when  we  attempt 
to  conceive  of  something  higher  than  all  this,  and  arc  guilty  of 
a  wicked  audacity  when  wo  midertake  to  afiirm  that  this  glo- 
rious work  is  but  one  of  God's  ordinary-  operations,  and  that  it 
possesses  nothing  intrinsically,  and  nothing  in  its  relations  to 
the  universe,  which  serve  to  mark  it  as  a  singular  and  wonder- 
ful production  of  its  Divine  author.  Scripture  everywhere 
represents  Christ's  assumption  of  the  Mediatorial  offices  as  the 
highest  expedient  ever  adopted,  not  only  in  the  government  of 
earth,  but  throughout  the  bounds  of  His  imiversal  empire ;  and 
demands  for  it,  beside  the  feeble  thanksgiving  of  man,  songs 
of  loudest  praise  from  heaven's  assembled  choirs.  ''And  I 
beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the 
throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  elders;  and  the  number  of 
them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
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tliousands ;  saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  eveiy 
creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  iu  them, 
heard  I  saying:  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power, be 
unto  Uim  that  sitteth  upon  the  tlirone,  and  imto  the  Lamb 
forever  and  ever." 

(3).  Consider  again  the  aiTogance  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
condescension  of  God  has  ever  stoojjed  lower  than  it  did  in  the 
assumption  of  our  nature;  that  Ilis  justice  has  ever  been  more 
awfully  displayed  than  in  the  sacrifice  of  Uis  Son;  thatHii 
truth  has  ever  been  more  completely  verified  than  in  fulfilling 
the  ])romisefl  of  the  Gospel;  that  the  trc'asures  of  His  wisdom, 
and  of  Ilis  love,  surpass  those  laid  up  in  Christ ;  that  tlie  honor 
put  upon  any  creatures  transcends  that  of  the  heirs  of  God,  and 
the  joint  heirs  with  »Iesus  Christ. 

(4).   Hut  again  we  are  taught,  that  all  things  are  put  in  snb- 
jection   to   the    Incarnate    Redeemer.    Tlie   adoration   of  all 
creatures  nnist  1)0  rendered  to  the  Divine  nature  in  it*  nivste- 
rious  eonjuneticm  with  humanity;  and  heaven  rthall  forever 
present  the  amjizing  spectacle  of  the  ^'Word  made  fiesh.'' 
Nothing  less  than  the  most  daring  impiety  can  surmise  that 
sucli  an  event  may  pass  unnoticed  among  the  worshipi>ers  of 
God;  or,  that  this  unutterable  transaction,  which  raises  the 
lowest  form  of  intelligence   far  above  all  principality  and 
])ower  to  the  occuj)ancy  of  the  eternal  throne,  and  to  pei'sonal 
subsistence   with  the   Almighty,  is  an  ordinary   occurrence, 
overlooked  amid  greater  si>iendors,  beyond  the  small  province 
where  it  ti)ok  place,  and  the  few  families  afl:cctcd  by  its  pro- 
\'i8ions.     Have  we  reason  to  suppose  that  other  natures  have 
been  assumed  by  the  Godhead?     "Christ  took  not  on  him  tie 
natm*e  of  angels,  but  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraliam." 
Have,  then,  tlie  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  each,  selected 
some  created  tyj)e  in  which  to  veil  their  glories?     If  not,  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  presumption  of  the  conjecture,  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  must  ever  remain  the  great 
event  in  universal  history ;  the  most  glorious,  and  tlie  most 
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blessed  manifestation  of  the  Deity-;  and  Christ  Jesus  shall 
receive  throughout  eternity,  by  the  acclamations  of  all  worlds 
and  all  races,  the  sublime  appellations  ascribed  to  him  on 
earth,  and  shall  be  to  them,  as  he  is  to  us,  the  wisdom  of  Grod, 
and  the  power  of  God,  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  person. 

TTT-  We  rest  this  discussion,  finally,  on  the  establishment  of  a 
truth,  which  far  surpasses  tlie  low  conceptions  of  infidelity ; 
which  rebukes  its  mean  attempt  to  honor  Grod,  and  which 
reveals  His  true  dignity  and  excellence.  The  advocates  of  this 
vain  philosophy  cannot  conceive  tliat  God  has  any  end  in  view 
in  creation  and  providence  other  than  the  welfare  of  His  crea- 
tures; and  tliey  object  to  the  Gospel,  not  because  man  is  in- 
finitely unworthy  of  God's  notice,  but  because  he  is  not  so 
worthy  as  some  other  races  in  the  universe.  Had  it  been  re- 
vealed to  the  greatest  globe,  and  to  the  tallest  race  in*  the 
heavens,  they  would  admit  its  credibility.  But  this  position, 
arrived  at  by  weighing  worlds,  and  measuring  angels,  is 
unsound  and  absurd ;  for  it  must  be  supported  by  one  of  two 
suppositions;  either  that  God  makes  His  creatures  His  end,  or 
that  He  makes  Himself  His  end.  If  we  say  the  creature  is  His 
end,  we  are  guilty  not  only  of  a  fallacy,  but  of  impiety ;  not 
only  of  a  lie,  but  of  blasphemy.  But  even  admit  it,  and  the 
adverse  inference  drawn  from  man's  littleness  is  illogical; 
because,  however  creatures  may  differ  among  themselves,  the 
finiteness  and  meanness  of  their  natures  is  such,  in  comparison 
"with  the  Infinite  Being,  that  the  difference  is  not  worth  con- 
sidering. We  may,  in  time,  compare  a  year  and  a  century,  but 
when  considered  with  reference  to  eternity,  tliere  is  no  dif- 
ference between  them;  in  fact,  neither  has  an  appreciable 
value.  K  we  say  He  makes  Himself  His  end,  then  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  glory  by  feeble  iustnimentalities  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  is  highly  expressive  of 
His  wisdom  and  power.  In  tlie  works  of  nature,  God  does  not 
sound  a  trumpet  before  Him.  When  He  illumined  the  darkness 
of  chaos.  He  said,  "let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 
When  He  educed  the  universe  from  notliingness,  "He  spake, 
and  it  was  done,  He  comnumded,  and  it  stood  fast."  The^e 
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majestic  spliercs,  revolving  in  their  grand  orbits  with  terrible 
velocity,  address  no  niuBic  to  the  outward  ear.  All  vegetation 
springs  and  buds,  and  blossoms  and  matures,  by  an  impercep- 
tible process.  Man  needs  long  preparation  and  abundant 
material,  because  his  faculties  are  limited;  but  Grod's  infinite 
perfections  are  illustrated  in  Ilis  making  all  things  out  of 
nothing.  K,  then,  His  own  glory  be  God's  end  in  all  His  works, 
the  argument  against  Christianity,  drawn  from  the  smaUnessof 
its  objects,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Tliat  tlie  ultimate  reason  of  God's  actions  must  reside  within 
Himself,  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations:* 

1.  All  the  plans  of  Deity  were  formed  in  eternity.  He 
dwelt  absolutely  alone,  and  hence  all  influences  must  hare 
been  drawn  from  lEmself.  He  was  not  influenced  by  extra- 
neous objects,  for  no  extraneous  objects  existed.  Nihility  can 
exert  no  influence;  therefore,  whatever  reason  there  was  for 
making  and  executing  His  designs,  must  have  been  dra^vn  from 
Himself. 

2.  God  is  the  most  glorious  of  beings;  hence  His  glory  is 
most  worthy  of  pursuit  and  regard.  God  is  infinite  in  undoi^ 
standing;  and  hence  most  fully  comprehends  this  great  truth. 
He  is  holy  and  almighty;  and  hence  will  assuredly  secure  the 
most  worthy  and  righteous  ends;  therefore  He  will  pursue  Ilis 
own  ijclorv. 

3.  The  same  truth  results  necessarily  from  the  relations  of 
the  Creator  to  the  creature.  It  is  absurd  that  God  would 
create  beings  for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming  their 
servant.  All  creatures  are  required  to  love,  honor  and  obey 
their  Maker  supremely.  How  is  this  command  consistent  witli 
the  supposition  that  these  creatures  are  the  objects  of  His  su- 
preme regard,  for  whose  benefit  all  the  infinite  treasures  of 
Divine  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  are  exhausted  ?  There 
must  lie  some  reason  further  back  which  ultimately  refers  all 
things  to  God,  not  only  as  their  cause,  but  also  as  their  end. 

4.  On  the  hypothesis,  that  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  in 
itself  considered,  is  His  one  great  end,  tlie  existence  of  moral 

*  Sec  Edwards^  Dissertation  on  the  End  for  which  God  created  the  World. 
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evil  in  the  government  of  Grod,  inexplicable  in  any  sclienie, 
but  preposterous  in  this,  casts  a  dreadful  imputation,  either  on 
His  goodness  or  His  power.  If  He  inflicted  misery  on  some 
for  the  sake  of  greater  good  to  the  rest,  the  benevolence  is 
questionable;  if  He  allowed  it  partially,  that  it  might  not  be 
imiversal.  His  arm  is  shortened  that  He  cannot  save. 

But  the  Scriptures  are  abundantly  clear  on  this  subject. 
"  For  by  Him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and 
that  are  in  earth,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were  created  by  Him  and 
for  Him.  Col.  1 :  16.  "For  it  became  Him,  by  whom  are  all 
things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things."  Heb.  2:  10.  "The  Lord 
made  all  things  for  Himself."    Prov.  16 :  4. 

The  glory  of  God  is  the  end  of  all  things,  and  the  interests 
of  the  creature  are  entirely  subsidiary.  If  this  be  a  truth,  it 
is  a  fundamental  truth ;  and  the  sceptical  argument,  by  leaving 
it  out  of  account,  renders  itself  hopelessly  vicious. 


m^^ 


ABTIOLS  U. 

THE  STATESMAN. 

The  Earl  of  Cliatham  being  asked,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
where  he  learned  politics,  replied:  "That  he  picked  them  up 
in  the  streets."  Tliough  uttered,  perhaps,  in  a  spirit  of  levity, 
this  remark  is  not  destitute  of  significance  and  wisdom.  The 
development  and  happiness  of  the  individual  constitute  the 
great  ends  of  human  government.  Experience  teaches  that 
legislation  should  be  limited  to  the  actual  wants  and  capabili- 
ties of  a  people  with  reference  to  their  prospective  develop- 
ment. Much,  indeed,  of  the  philosophy  of  political,  as  well 
as  legal  administration,  is  expressed  in  the  maxim,  8uum  cuique 
trUmere — so  that  the  legislator  or  statesman  could  not, 
perhaps,  better  acquire  practical  wisdom  to  direct  the  legisla- 
tive i^irs  of  his  country,  than  by  mingling  with  his  fellow- 
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men,  and  gathering  from  them  a  knowledge  of  their  variow 
wants,  intercBts  and  opinions.  Such  knowledge  g^veB  a  prae- 
tical  edge  to  the  Btateginan' b  sword  and  power — enabfing  him 
to  direct  his  abilities  and  his  learning  to  useful  and  benerolent 
purposes;  to  the  improvement  of  his  race,  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  his  country;  in  short,  to  all  proper  meam 
of  national  groatncBS. 

But  the  data  for  political  judgment — ^tlie  practical  thoughts 
and  hints,  which  scrre  as  a  basis  for  legislative  enactment, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ability  to  use  these  necesBtiy 
materials  for  wise  and  important  ends.  The  mere  coffee-honae 
politician,  the  lounging  street-talker,  with  no  aspirati<Mi8  far 
his  countr}''s  glory,  may  posscBS  a  fund  of  valuable  information, 
which  witli  him  can  avail  for  little  practical  good ;  but,  under 
the  plastic-  hand  of  the  true  statesman,  might  achieve  wonden 
for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  people. 

Tlie  politics  picked  up  in  the  streets  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
could  have  been  notliing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
vidual want6,  feelings,  sentiments  and  desires,  of  his  fellow- 
citizens — the  foiuitains  from  which  that  eminent  statesman  and 
orator  drew  the  wisdom  of  his  public  conduct.  But  this 
great  man  had  first  prepared  his  mind  for  a  statesman's  labors. 
Beside  the  cultivation  of  eloquence  and  ])olite  literature,  ac- 
cording to  his  noble  biographer,  he  reflected  deeply  upon  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  pondered  thoroughly  the 
structure  of  soeietv.* 

Tliey,  therefore,  who  take  shelter  behind  the  above  renmrk, 
rendered  famous  by  the  sanction  of  a  great  name,  as  an  apology 
for  superficial  attainments,  or  for  the  neglect  of  tliat  higher, 
more  severe  mental  culture  which  has  formed  the  great  states- 
men of  the  world,  misconceive  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
uttered,  and  rear  for  themselves  a  false  standard  of  political 
conduct.  The  field  of  mental  labor  for  the  statesman  is  the 
broadest,  deepest,  noblest  of  all  the  departments  of  human 
knowledge;  and  it  would  be  an  anomaly,  inexplicable  on  any 
known  ])rinciples  of  the  human  intellect,  if  the  proper  culture 

*  Lord  Broughaiu. 
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of  that  fidld  did  not  require  tlic  severest  mental  discipline,  as 
well  as  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the  great  branches 
of  learning,  and  a  complete  mastery  over  the  moral  elements 
of  our  nature. 

The  great  object  of  government  is  to  procure  the  highest 
happiness  by  means  the  least  objectionable.  The  highest  hap- 
piness! What  a  world  of  thought,  of  research,  of  attainment, 
18  comprehended  in  these  brief  words!  What  are  the  great 
pfrinciples  of  political  science!  What  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience! What  the  lights  of  general  knowledge!  What  the 
teachings  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  by  which  this  great 
end  may  be  achieved!  The  most  gifted  statesman  may  master 
these  various  resources,  and  the  concentrated  rays  from  all 
will  form,  at  most,  but  a  dim  light  to  guide  him  through  the 
masy  paths  he  is  to  pursue  in  fulfilling  his  high  destiny. 

But,  in  achieving  this  grand  object,  he  must  employ  means 
the  least  objectionable.  Eejecting  the  vagaries,  the  moral 
obliquities  of  a  superficial,  false  philosophy,  and  searcliing 
earnestly  through  tlie  broad  fields  of  moral  and  political  science, 
he  is  to  educe  from  the  depth  of  his  meditations,  as  well  the 
important  objects  of  legislation  as  the  specific  measures  by 
which  these  objects  may  be  achieved;  achieved,  too,  without 
a  jarring  of  the  parts  of  ^ciety,  by  reconciling  antagonistic 
interests  and  conflicting  opinions,  and  by  a  full  development 
of  the  broad  principles  of  public  justice.  Do  not  these  things 
involve  genius,  and  learning  and  wisdom! — in  brief,  all  the 
aids  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  highest  gifts  and  the  most 
complete  discipline  of  mind  and  heart! 

To  di^ct  the  affairs  of  a  great  and  free  people  witli  happiest 
success,  requires,  indeed,  a  rare  combination  of  intellectual 
endowments;  a  mind  not  only  gifted  by  nature,  disciplined  by 
study,  instinct  with  bold  and  manly  thoughts,  inspired  by 
wisdom,  endowed  with  comprehensive  knowledge,  and  im- 
proved by  all  the  noble  arts  of  life,  but  powerful,  likewise,  in 
wielding  the  heaving  engines  of  elaborated  tliought,  and  in 
swaying  the  passions  and  affections  of  men.  Such,  according 
to  the  humble  conception  here  formed  of  him,  is  the  accom- 
plished Statesman. 
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Something  more  is  meant  by  this  term,  it  will  be  readOj 
perceived,  than  the  mere  Btnmp  orator,  or  the  ordinary  poli- 
tician of  the  day,  of  whom  our  comitry  has  yielded  a  most 
fruitful  crop,  but  the  mysteries  of  whose  character  little  merit 
the  study  or  admiration  of  the  age.  With  quickness  of  speed! 
and  pomp  of  language,  these  men  parade  before  our  countiy- 
men  such  a  show  of  smartness  and  flippancy  as,  in  the  illnsoiy 
glare  with  which  they  succeed  in  encircling  themselves,  to 
secure  the  more  important  posts  of  government,  but  with  no 
skill,  when  in  office,  to  illustrate  their  administrative  capacity. 
Destitute  of  political  knowledge,  except  that  acquired  by 
attendance  on  a  few  debates,  or  by  a  study  of  newspapers,  and 
with  no  presiding  principles  of  action,  they  are  generally  the 
sport  of  every  shifting  breeze  of  opinion,  degrading  themselves 
often  into  mere  tools  of  faction,  and  seeking  their  ends  of  pe^ 
sonal  ambition  by  all  the  arts  of  cunning  and  diplomacy. 

A  vitiated  state  of  public  sentiment,  a  thirst  for  change  and 
novelty,  a  diminished  admiration  of  high  moral  and  intellectual 
worth,  and  an  undignified  worship  of  little  great  men ;  by  all 
these  prevailing  evils  do  we  see  illustrated  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  this  numerous  class. 

Different  is  the  character  here  sought  to  be  illustrated, 
whose  bright  archetype  may  rather  be  found  among  the  fathers 
of  our  Ilcpublic — among  those  men  of  an  immortal  stamp, 
whose  colossal  pillars  of  fame  tower  high  above  the  pigmy 
monuments  of  our  own  day,  and  whose  genius  and  virtues 
have  given  to  this  Republic  a  marked  lustre  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  IIow  bright  the  example,  and  how  sacred  and 
genial  the  influence,  of  such  men  upon  the  destiny  of  our  race! 
To  emulate  them,  at  whatever  sacrifice  it  may  involve,  should 
be  the  heroic  eftbrt  of  every  patriot  heart;  for  in  this  is  com- 
prehended the  honor,  glory  and  happiness  of  our  future  career. 
It  is  a  maxim,  old  as  the  Grecian  Acropolis:  ''Sxich  as  are  the 
Jieads  of  a  coimmmity^  suoh  must  the  people  at  large  speedily 
heconie.^^*  The  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world  are 
those  in  which  great  men  have  flourished.  Athens  reared  her 
■    "  '       ■  "        ■^^^^— ^-^"^— "^^-^1— • 

*  Aristotle. 
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fSame  in  the  age  of  Themistocles,  Cimon,  Pericles,  Thucydides, 
Socrates,  Aristotle  and  Plato.  Eome  ruled  the  worid,  and  em- 
blazoned her  name  on  the  historic  page,  when  Csesar,  Pompey, 
Brutus,  Cato,  Atticus,  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  Virgil,  Hortensius, 
Augustus  and  Varro,  were  contemporaries.  The  brightest 
epoch  in  English  history  was  when  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox, 
Sheridan  and  Pitt,  controlled  the  destinies  of  that  great  Empire ; 
and  the  golden  age  of  our  own  country  extends  only  through 
the  short  period  from  Washington,  Hamilton,  Adams,  Jeflfer- 
aon,  Madison,  Patrick  Henry  and  Eandolph,  down  to  Calhoun, 
Webster  and  Clay.  No  nation  can  preserve,  through  the  long 
ages  of  time,  a  high,  honorable  fame,  without  the  lustre  re- 
flected upon  it  by  great  men — ^by  men  of  superior  mental  dis- 
cipline and  of  lofty  genius,  creating  an  enlarged  national 
literature,  and  directing  the  public  mind  to  worthy  objects  of 
pursuit. 

Are  we  to  have  no  more  "bright  particular  stars"  to  adorn 
our  once  brilliant  political  galaxy  ?  Is  the  genius  of  American 
statesmanship  departed  ?  Is  the  golden  rule  of  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Calhoun  and  Webster,  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  brazen  rod  of  tlie  Se wards  and  the  Sumners?  Is  all  true 
intellectual  greatness  lost  to  our  once  glorious  Eepublic? 
These  are  grave  inquiries,  to  determine  which  is  tlie  province  of 
the  generous  youth  of  the  country.  To  them  belong  the  work 
of  reform.  On  their  aspirations  depend  now  the  future  glory 
of  the  Republic.  If  they  shall  be  satisfied  with  a  tame  medio- 
crity, the  Commonwealth  must  continue  to  recede  in  its 
greatness,  and  there  will  soon  have  to  be  recorded  another 
"decline  and  fall"  of  a  great  Empire,  constituting  another 
grand  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  they  who  fear 
toil  should  not  strive  for  the  Statesman's  glory.  Its  very 
insignia  are  effort,  boldness,  prudence,  moderation  and  wisdom. 

In  forming  this  elevated  character,  the  first  and  leading 
objects  are  a  proper  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  a  masterly 
acquaintance  with  all  the  appropriate  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  development  of  those  higher  analytical  powers,  which  give 
to  the  philosopher  his  penetrating  scrutiny  into  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  nature,  or  of  mind,  and  which  enable  him  to 
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cduco  oat  of  the  chaos  of  the  elemental  world  the  sablime 
principles  of  science,  from  which  flow  the  most  important  prac- 
tical results  to  mankind,  is  equally  useful  to  the  statesman,  by 
inspiring  him  Anth  enlarged  views  of  subjects  arising  for  hu 
consideration;  by  imparting  to  him  a  political  forecast,  and  a 
pre-science  which  looks  far  into  the  future,  and  enables  him  to 
predict  with  certainty  Uie  probable  course  of  events;  andh^ 
pointing  his  eye  to  the  cloud  of  danger  while  it  is  yet  too 
remote  for  tlie  vision  of  ordinary  men,  and  thus  assisting  him 
in  time   to  prepare  against  its  ominous  threatenings.    Thii 
magic  power,  whicli  elevates  the  patriot  to  the  lofty  sphere  of 
statesmanship,  weaving  around    liis    brow  the    chaplets  of 
wisdom  and  ])hilosophy,  is  the  foundation  of  an  enlarged  nse- 
fulness,  commensurate  with  all  the  varied  intxjrests  of  society. 
To  this  noble  height  every  jwlitician  should  aspire.    TUa 
should  be  the  pearl-stone  of  his  search ;  and  no  labor  can  be 
futile  which  is  cmplc>ycd  in  the  attainment  of   this  |K>wer, 
whether  bcHtowed  in  sounding  the  depths  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,   in   exj)loring  the   hidden   arcana  of  nature,  in 
storming  the  heights  of  mathematical  science,  or  in  culling  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric  and  poetry  along  the  paths  of  i>olite  lite- 
rature.    A  close  study  of  these  various  branches,  reciuiring  for 
their  complete   mastery   a   rigid  ^paration   of  the    subtile, 
abstract  ideas  so  elaborately  interwoven  in  them,  forms,  indeed, 
the  ])cst  analytical  training  to  tlie  active  intellect,  while  they 
create  within  the  mind  a  breadth  and  depth  and  variety  of 
learning,  which,  in  affording  to  the  possessor  an  ample  store- 
house of  useful  knowledge,  imparts  to  him  an  elevation  of 
sentiment,  a  benevolence  of  soul,  and  a  dignity  of  character, 
peculiar  only  to  the  great  and  the  good.     Behold  the  man 
who,  after  years  of  toil,  has  brought  his  mind  under  this  ad- 
mirable discipline;  who  has  gra]>pled  with  the  great  questions 
of  science    and    philosophy;    who,   from  morn  to   eve,  has 
traced  out  analytically  the  scope  and  tenor  of  his  best  thoughts, 
mounting  up  to  their  origin  and  following  them  out  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions; — in  brief,  ap})lying  the  crucible  of  in- 
vestigation to  the  most  dilHcult  ])roblems  of  thought,  and  you 
will  see  before  you  a  man  capable  of  the  noblest  efforts,  of 
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laboring  constantly  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  and  of 
exciting  respect  and  admiration  by  a  wisdom  almost  divinely 
inspired,  and  by  a  dignity  of  character  like  to  those  who 
dwell  "fast  by  the  oracles  of  God !" 

To  repeat:  The  only  sure  basis  of  able  statesmanship  is  pro- 
found thought,  thorough  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  varied 
systematic  knowledge.  TIio  world  of  Philosophy,  revealing 
the  secrets  of  natural  science  and  of  human  action;  the  pages 
of  History,  lit  up  by  the  bright  lamps  of  experience,  as  a  guide 
to  public  conduct;  the  depths  of  moral  science,  where  repose 
the  immortal  principles  of  Justice,  on  which  rests  the  great 
standing  policy  of  society;  the  untold  riches  of  Political 
Economy,  disclosing  the  grand  aids  to  a  proper  development  of 
the  weidth  and  prosperity  of  nations;  the  broad  canons  of 
International  Law,  directing,  by  their  sublime  conceptions,  the 
mutual  intercourse  of  the  family  of  nations ;  the  limpid  streams 
of  Classic  Lore,  brightening  the  thoughts,  polishing  the  mind, 
purifying  the  faste;  the  golden  treasures  scattered  through  the 
flowery  fields  of  Poesy,  Rhetoric  and  General  Literature,  en- 
riching the  fancy,  elevating  the  imagination,  emboldening  the 
heart,  and  throwing,  as  it  were,  a  veil  of  divine  imagery  over 
the  whole  intellectual  being — ^these  all,  when  brought  to  the 
fair  grasp  of  the  mind,  •onspire,  in  wonderful  harmony,  to 
develope  the  full  stature  of  the  statesman,  and  to  fit  him  for  the 
great  work  of  human  government. 

Without  the  inspiration  to  bo  derived  from  studies  like  these, 
the  statesman  can  make  no  lofty  flights  in  the  sphere  of  his 
duties.  He  can  rear  for  himself  no  proud  fame  which  is  to 
endure  for  ages.  He  can  acquire  no  commanding  sway  over 
the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  He  can  achieve  no  victories 
on  which  an  admiring  world  may  gaze.  True:  By  the  flashes 
of  a  brilliant  wit,  or  a  dashing,  superficial  eloquence,  he  may, 
for  awhile,  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  incautious,  and  throw  a  tem- 
porary spell  over  the  minds  of  his  compatriots;  but  time,  the 
severe  critic  of  the  unsubstantial,  will  gradually  dispel  the 
charm  of  his  power,  and  disrobe  him  of  his  mantle  of  fame. 
He  must  be  elevated  in  his  aims  and  profound  in  his  views 
before  he  can  expect  to  create  any  enduring  monuments  of 
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national  glory,  which  shall  rest  in  the  hearts  and  judgments  of 
posterity. 

Nor  can  this  excite  surprise  in  the  reflective  mind.  To  act 
well,  it  is  necessary  to  judge  well  ;*  and  to  judge  well  implies 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subjects  upon  which  an  opinion 
is  demanded.  What  now  is  the  proper  sphere  of  the  states- 
man's action?  Li  other  words — ^What  are  the  peculiar  subjects 
which  call  for  his  special  study  and  attention?  They  may  be 
considered  in  a  two-fold  relation.  First,  as  to  the  internal 
policy  of  a  State:  Secondly,  as  to  the  external  policy. 

The  former  includes  a  vast  variety  of  considerations,  which, 
on  this  occasion,  can  be  only  hinted  at.    What  a  multitude  of 
thoughts  arise  at  the  very  suggestion  of  the  social,  civil,  po- 
litical and  commercial  regulations  of  a  country !     To  develope 
and  guard  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  a  people,  involving, 
as  they  do,  a  great  multiplicity  of  delicate  and  difficult  points— 
to  treat  the  complicated  relations  of  commerce  and  trade  in 
their  connection  with  all  the  industrial   pursuits  of  life — to 
unfold   the   mysteries   of  the   social   relations   in   which  are 
embraced  tlie  virtue  and  refinement  of  society,  the  secrets  of  a 
proper  education,  and  encouragement  to  every  species  of  lite- 
rature and  science — what  a  scope  for  the  broadest  genius,  and 
for  the  most  profound  and  varied  altainments!     Tliese  all  pro- 
perly and  necessarily  fall  within  the  statesman's  province;  and 
no  man  aspiring  to  an  elevated  performance  of  duty  could, 
without  extreme  arrogance,  assume  to  himself  the  task  of  pro- 
moting these   various  interests,  unless  he  has  first  enlarged 
his  views  by  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they 
embrace.     Such  presumption  might  not  be  unexpected  in  the 
vain,  ambitious  politician,  who  hopes,  by  some  lucky  strt»ke  of 
policy,  to  succeed  in  riding  into  favor  and  power.     Charlatanry 
may,  in  its  empty  boastings,  lay  claim  to  such  an  investiture; 
but  statesmanship,  which,  in  its  broad  tendencies,  never  fails 
to  yield  an  abundance  of  magnanimity  and  benevolence  of 
soul;  wliich  forgets  self  in  promoting  the  public  good,  and 
seeks  first  the   country's  welfare,   would  blush   at   the   pre- 

♦  **  n  Ruffit  de  bien  juger,  pour  bien  faire." — Den  Cartes. 
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eumptuous  effort.  The  daring  wretch  who,  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  can  aspire  to  a  controlling  influence  in  the  great  concerns 
of  government  without  an  intelligent  survey  of  tlie  ground  he 
occupies,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  subjects  on  which  he 
seeks  to  enlighten  the  world,  should  be  condenmed  to  ignominy 
in  the  criticism  of  the  present  age,  as  well  of  enlightened  and 
impartial  posterity.  Like  the  fabled  Phaeton,  who  so  rashly 
seized  the  reins  of  the  horses  of  fire,  he  would  seriously  disturb 
the  harmonious  elements  of  society,  and  he  deserves  to  precipi- 
tate liimself  down  to  degradation  and  ruin. 

Not  less  important  in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  a  State 
is  an  ample  knowledge  of  tlie  great  j)rinciples  which  regulate 
the  family  of  nations.  Tlie  genius  of  the  modem  world,  by 
the  labors  of  such  men  as  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Bynkershoek, 
Vattel,  Burlamaqui,  Wheaton  and  others,  has  wrought  out  a 
beautiful  system  of  international  law  which  should  claim  the 
profound  study  of  the  modem  statesman,  as  witliout  a  know- 
ledge of  this  tlie  peace  of  the  world  may  be  constantly  and 
unnecessarily  endangered.  Tlie  great  fruits  of  enlightened 
statesmanship  are  security  at  home  and  peace  abroad;  a 
smiling  prospect  of  internal  cheerfulness,  and  a  beautiful 
display  of  external  comity.  Tlie  boast  of  some  that  war  is,  at 
times,  desirable  as  developing  the  sterner  energies  of  a  people, 
is  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  a  sound  morality,  and  is  based 
on  a  low,  false  philosophy.  War  is  e\'idently  an  abnormal 
condition  of  our  race,  destroying  energies  and  exhibiting  vices 
greatly  overbalancing  all  the  virtues  it  may  occasionally 
developo;  and,  though  sometimes  necessary,  it  is  most  gene- 
rally the  result  of  bad  statesmanship — arising  often  from 
actual  blunders  in  the  conduct  of  a  ministry;  or  gradually 
brought  on  by  a  series  of  unwise  legislative  enactments,  leading 
the  people  into  acts  of  aggressive  \nolence,  or  else  spoiling 
them  by  improper  indulgence  and  effeminacy.  Peace,  on  the 
<x>ntrary,  is  the  natural,  normal  state  of  man ;  for  in  this  con- 
dition man  may  develope  all  his  virtues  and  all  his  energies. 
He  may,  in  fulfilment  of  a  great  command,  increase  and 
multiply;  he  may  call  forth  the  resources  of  the  soil  which  he 
inhabits;  he  may  assist  in  the  improvement  of  his  race,  and, 
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in  tho  discharge  of  the  highest  duty*  h^.  may  learn  to  know  tbe 
character  and  practise  the  religicnr:xtr  his  Gk>d.  War  contrir 
vencs  all  these  ends. 

Tutored,  then,  in  the  ways  of  a  comprehensiye  Philosopliy, 
the  modem  statesman  feels  it  his  duty,  because  it  consiite  with 
the  moral  economy  of  the  nniverse,  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world;  and,  acting  on  this 
principle,  he  would  be  little  less  than  criminal  were  he  to 
Iiazanl  this  peace  through  an  ignorance  of  tliose  great  prin- 
ciples by  which  alone  it  can  be  preserved.  How  often,  in  the 
bungling  diplomacy  of  empirical  statesmen,  have  nations  been 
unwisely  and  unnecessarily  plunged  into  war  with  each  other, 
wasting  millions  of  treasure  and  thousands  of  lives,  and  ai- 
tailing  a  long  catalogue  of  the  worst  miseries  upon  posterity! 
Untaught  in  the  precepts  of  international  law,  it  is  the  am- 
bition of  many  who  aspire  to  be  statesmen  and  diplomatists, 
to  secure  the  advantage,  by  cunning  and  stratagem,  in  all  inte^ 
national  negotiations;  priding  themselves  as  adepts  in  the 
diabolical  heresies  of  the  immortal  Machiavelli,  whose  political 
teachings  have  been  rendered  famous  in  the  characters  of  a 
Malagi-ida,  a  Talleyrand  and  a  Metteniich.  In  this  way  a  new 
school  of  diplomacy  has  arisen  among  tlie  second-rate  states- 
man of  the  age,  at  variance  with  die  fundamental  principles  of 
international  law,  and  of  a  sound  morality ;  having,  for  its  aim, 
cheating  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  and,  for  its  appb'ances, 
all  tlie  arts  of  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy.  Such  are  the 
leading  traits  of  European  diplomacy  at  tliis  day,  as  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  recent  negotiations  among  European  powers 
relative  to  tlie  Crimea. 

Diplomacy  forms  a  part  of  the  great  policy  of  a  State;  and 
what  is  the  standing  policy  of  a  nation  but  justice-  itself.* 
"Any  eminent  departure  from  justice,"  says  Mr.  Burke, 
"mider  any  circumstances,  lies  under  tlie  suspicion  of  being  no 
policy  at  all."  And  that  international  public  management 
which  has  not  justice  and  equality  for  its  foundation,  can  be  no 
diplomacy  at  all.    Without  these  it  is  a  mere  species  of  political 

*  **  Justice  is  tho  fundamental  virtue  of  political  society.** — ArisMU^ 
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jockeying,  in  which  the  greatest  dissembler  stands  the  best 
chance  of  winning.  It  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  licensed 
system  for  extensive  operations  of  public  swindling.  Can 
peace  between  nations,  secured  by  these  means,  be  of  an  honor- 
able and  lasting  nature?  Can  negotiations  thus  conducted 
procure  for  the  treating  powers  honorable  friendship  and  a 
cordial  intercourse?  Wliat  State,  boasting  of  its  pride  and 
honor,  could  submit  to  a  dishonorable  treaty  any  longer  than 
it  could  muster  the  means  for  an  honorable  resistance?  Smart- 
ing under  the  national  disgrace,  would  not  the  people  indulge 
heart-burnings  and  envyings  and  grudges?  Would  they  not 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  annoy  the  adversary 
and  to  renew  hostilities?  Diplomacy  like  this  must  utterly 
fiul  of  any  legitimate  results — ^nay,  it  will  naturally  and  in- 
evitably beget,  instead  of  peace,  friendship  and  comity-— envy, 
hatred  and  strife,  among  nations. 

The  true  principles  of  international  negotiation,  like  those  of 
negotiations  among  well-bred  gentlemen,  are  equality,  justice, 
honor,  moderation  and  candor.  On  these  grounds  tlie  parties 
must  meet  and  adjust  their  matters  <5f  difference,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  their  future  intercourse.  The  diplomatist  should 
neither  give  a  dishonorable  advantage  nor  take  one.  No  gen- 
tleman could  acquiesce  in  an  adjustment  involving  inequality 
and  dishonor;  no  more  could  any  nation  having  regard  to  its 
historical  fame,  or  to  its  lasting  prosperity,  nor  any  high-toned 
intelligent  people.  It  is  a  just  saying,  that  "a  monarch  who 
submits  to  a  single  insult  is  half  dethroned."  The  political 
motto,  therefore,  of  every  patriotic  people,  should  ho—^t  jtie- 
tUiay  ruat  ccdum. 

To  seek  for  this  justitia — ^to  master  those  broad  principles  of 
equity  and  natural  reason,  which  underlie  all  safe  and  honor- 
able diplomacy,  should  be  a  leading  object  with  every  states- 
man who  seeks  to  advance  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his 
country.  As  Americans  we  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  much 
of  the  diplomatic  talent  employed,  since  the  formation  of  our 
Government,  in  our  important  negotiations  witli  foreign  coun- 
tries; though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  very  many  of  our  diplo- 
matic agents,  at  this  day,  accredited  near  the  polished  courts  of 
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Europe,  greatly  lack  the  attainments  essential  to  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  necessary  to  the  good  reputation  of 
the  Republic.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  gentlemen,  scholan 
and  statesmen — men  at  least  of  good  sense  and  sound  Bcholarship 
— should  alone  be  sent  to  the  governments  of  foreign  countries 
with  which  we  have  important  relations;  yet  such,  among ug,  is 
the  sway  of  party  ambition,  that  to  subdue  personal  ani- 
mosities and  to  conciliate  political  influence,  men  are  often 
appointed  to  these  stations  who  have  little  pretensions  to  states- 
manship or  attainments  of  any  sort — ^liavingeven  no  knowledge 
of  the  foreign  tongue,  through  which  they  can  conmfiunicate  their 
views  and  make  themselves  known  and  felt  for  their  country. 

But  other  virtues  should  adorn  the  statesman's  cliaracter. 
In  these  United  States,  in  wliich  Liberty  sprang  forth,  Minerva- 
like, into  full  perfection  of  growth,  clothing  herself  in  the  most 
remarkable  institutions,  and  where  now  a  wild  spirit  of  change 
is  rapidly  sweeping  away  these  great  bulwarks  of  the  public 
freedom,  there  is  no  political  virtue  more  to  be  cherished  by 
the  statesman — none  which  he  should  more  profoundly  study, 
than  a  wise  spirit  of  conservation,  to  preserve,  if  possible,  from 
an  imtimely  ruin,  the  great  blessings  of  American  liberty. 
This  calls  for  all  the  strength  of  his  intellect,  all  the  depths  of 
his  knowledge,  all  the  moral  heroism  of  his  nature,  and  all  his 
burning  eloquence. 

llcason,  without  exj^crience,  would  teach  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  preserving  that  which  is  good  and  useful  in  all 
existing  things,  as  well  as  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  a 
people.  Consult  the  great  world  of  thought  spread  out  in  the 
works  of  nature  and  of  revelation.  How  pregnant  with  the 
weightiest  suggestions  on  this  important  matter!  All  nature, 
while  presenting  to  the  eye  the  most  diversified  forms  of  exist- 
ence, while  filling  sj^ace  with  appearances  of  change  and 
variety,  is  yet  replete  with  exhibitions  of  this  great  con- 
servative element.  The  laws  which  govern  and  suj)port  phy- 
sical being,  the  forms  of  material  objects,  the  principles  of 
motion,  the  properties  of  matter,  exliibit  an  enduring  uni- 
formity in  the  results  of  their  operations — teaching  the  fickle 
mmd  of  man  that  all  which  is  great  and  grand,  in  being  is 
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endued  with  a  power  of  continuation,  and  finds  perfection  in 
its  approach  towards  perpetuity.  But  more  strikingly  tlian  in 
the  works  of  nature,  whose  mysteries  are  disclosed  only  to  the 
eye  of  science,  the  great  Autlior  of  our  being  has  given  sage 
teachings  of  this  important  lesson  in  the  written  records  of  IHb 
sublime  wisdom.  What  is  the  whole  moral  law — ^what  the  Bible 
itself — ^but  a  great  written  code  of  human  conduct,  to  be  per- 
petuated tliroughout  the  whole  existence  of  man  upon  earth, 
adapted  to  his  every  moral  want,  and  meeting  every  condition 
in  which  he  may  be  placed?  Is  tlie  Christian  religion  better 
suited  to  man  in  one  stage  of  his  existence  than  another?  Do 
its  holy  precepts  change  to  suit  the  growing  necessities  and 
expansibilities  of  the  age?  Do  we  require  our  system  of 
morals  to  grow  in  perfection  as  we  grow  in  science  and  phy- 
sical development?  So,  indeed,  would  the  modem  fanatic, 
impelled  by  a  "higher-law"  morality,  inculcate;  but  is  there 
reason  in  his  self-built  morality?  Surely  not.  And  why? 
Because  the  great  canons  of  the  moral  law,  like  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  Christianity  itself,  consist  with  the  eternal  laws  of  our 
moral  nature,  which  are  as  unchanging  as  the  immutable  laws 
of  the  universe — which  continue  now  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  our  Saviour,  and  which,  tliroughout  the  endless  ages  of  time, 
win  remain  the  same.  Arc  the  laws  which  govern  our  mental 
being  less  fixed  and  invariable?  We  choose  to  regard  man  as 
a  sort  of  compound  being,  made  up  of  a  mental  and  moral 
nature;  but  philosophy  teaches,  and  teaches  truly,  that  while 
endued  with  various  faculties  and  sensibilities,  our  whole  being 
is  a  unity;  that  mind  and  heart  are  one,  which  sometimes 
thinks  and  sometimes  feels,  always  governed,  however,  by  the 
same  laws,  and  unitedly  developing,  under  like  circumstances, 
the  same  results,  and  in  the  same  manifold  variety.  Why,  then, 
should  the  canon  of  conduct  for  our  political  being,  which  is 
only  a  compound  of  our  moral  and  mental  nature,  be  less 
stable  than  the  moral  code?  K  the  moral  and  mental  need  no 
change  to  meet  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  progressive 
stages  of  man's  development,  why  should  tlie  political  code, — 
why  should  government  and  political  institutions,  which  simply 
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ombody  the  canons  of  conduct  for  our  political  being,  require 
change  for  the  successive  developments  of  society?  Will  not 
suitable  changes  in  the  practical  legislation  of  a  countiy 
provide  amply  for  all  progressive  improvement  without  difr 
turbing  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State?  If  founded,  as  the 
moral  law,  upon  the  principles  of  our  being — if  adapted  to  the 
genius  and  natural  temperament  of  our  race — if  consonant  to 
the  great  elements  of  public  justice,  the  political  needs  no 
more  change  than  the  moral.  We  admit  that  no  change  is 
needed  in  the  moral,  because  through  the  aid  of  Divine  inspinh 
tion,  its  adaptation  to  our  moral  nature  is  perfect.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  political  law — I  mean  the  fundamental 
law,  the  great  canons  of  political  association;  for  both  have 
their  foundation  the  same,  viz — in  the  immutable  principles  of 
our  nature. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  statesman  to  seek  out  this  adap- 
tation— to  discover  the  connecting  link  between  a  particular 
government,  or  a  particular  institution,  and  tlie  foundation 
principle  on  which  it  has  its  stay  in  the  bosom  of  the  natural 
mind  and  heart  of  a  people.    Tliis  tracing  up  of  the  mysteriona 
union  between  the  abstract  subject  and  the  concrete  law— 
between  the  laws  of  mind  and  the  laws  of  society,  may,  it  is 
true,  be  no  easy  task,  but  still  it  is  a  task  within  the  reach  of 
effort,  demanding,  as  a  pre-requisite  of  success,  a  profound  ac- 
quaintance witli  the  subject,  Man — man  internally  and  exter- 
nally— the  conij)lex,  subtile  qualities  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  particular  conduct  naturally  flowing  from  the  laws  of  mind. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  political  philosophy  has  its  broad 
basis  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind — in  a  profound  knowledge 
of  man  as  suJjjcct  and  object^  as  a  thinking  being  and  a  being 
of  action — in  short,  as  a  creature  of  thought,  of  passions,  of 
affections,  of  conduct. 

This  fundamental  knowledge  is  to  be  derived  from  a  thorough 
insight  into  man's  mental  and  moral  nature ;  a  study  of  history 
and  of  man  in  society  as  he  actually  is,  (a  point  so  w^ell  labored 
by  the  immortal  Shakspeare,)  being  important  adjuncts,  because 
reflecting  back  a  knowledge  of  die  sentient  being,  and  of  the 
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secret  springs  of  his  action — ^hereby  illustrating  the  wisdom  of 
the  maxims,  that  ^^  Ilistory  is  philosophy  teaching  hy  example^^'* 
and  that  ^^  the  proper  study  of  manhind  is  m<m.^^ 

When  the  statesman,  after  tracing  up  this  mysterious  chain, 
has  discovered  the  natural  agreement  between  the  law  and  the 
principles  of  the  human  heart,  on  which  it  rests — ^wisdom,  nay 
commoti  sense — would  teach  him  to  ])ut  forth  the  best  efforts  of 
his  nature  to  ])rescrve  this  agreement,  and  to  give  perpetuity  to 
tlie  law ;  for  on  this  dej)end8  the  harmonious  preservation  of 
the  parts  of  society,  without  which,  all  human  institutions, 
devoid  of  any  fixed  ruling  principles,  must  be  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion  and  disorder.  TIius  considered,  la/w^  the 
material  out  of  which  government  and  all  political  institutions 
are  reared,  assumes  a  power  almost  divine.  Well,  in  this 
respect  may  it  be  said,  that  she  has  "  her  seat  in  the  hosom  of 
God^  and  Jwr  voice  i^  the  harinmiy  of  the  world,^^ 

Is  there  now  nothing  in  the  governments  and  institutions  of 
this  broad  land,  as  they  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  their 
venerable  framers,  worthy  of  preservation?  Have  their  foun- 
dations no  links  which  bind  them  to  the  great  first  principles  of 
the  human  heart,  on  which  alone  they  can  stand,  to  stand 
surely?  Can  we  expect  to  improve  upon  tliese  wise  models? — 
to  be  masters  even  of  the  wondrous  materials  out  of  which 
they  were  created?  Have  we  the  right  kind  of  experience? 
Have  we  the  proper  motives?  Have  we  the  right  kind  of  men 
for  such  work?  Who  were  they  who  built  up  the  gigantic 
structure  of  our  political  liberties?  They  were  men  of  toil 
and  of  wisdom — men  disciplined  by  profound  thought  and  a 
bitter  experience — who  studied  human  nature  theoretically  and 
practically — who  sounded  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  the 
philosophy  of  life — who  figured  alike  in  the  cabinet  and  in  tlio 
field — familiarizing  themselves  with  the  secret  springs  of 
human  conduct  by  an  actual  commingling  with  men,  and  by  a 
practical  skill  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

Driven,  by  the  fierce  tyranny  of  the  days  in  which  they  lived, 

to  seek  a  government  by  which  they  might  secure  the  blessings 

of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  children,  and  bringing  to 

their  aid  the  discipline  of  a  seven  years'  war,  and  a  life-time  of 
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profound  study,  such  as  already  indicated,  tliey  struck  out  from 
the  vast  headwork  of  tlieir  experience  a  system  of  Bepublics 
in  every  point  of  view  admirable ;  to  sustain  which  they  reared 
a  frame-work  of  civil  and  political  institutions,  rooted  in  the 
very  texture  of  the  great  heart  of  the  people,  and  which  have 
Becui*ed  for  us  not  only  a  state  of  unparalleled  happiness  and 
prosperity,  but,  while  tliey  remained  in  their  purity,  acquired 
for  these  United  States  almost  a  fabulous  fame  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

If  any  thing  beside  good  sense  were  wanting  to  teach  us  the 
advantages  of  holding  on  to  institutions  so  remarkable,  it 
would  be  tlie  fact  tliat  nearly  every  innovation  made  upon 
these  wise  models  has  worked  injury  to  the  body  politic,  and 
led  to  a  degeneracy  of  the  ])ublic  liberty.  Moderate  reflection 
only  will  attest  the  fact  that,  in  the  random,  superficial  legis- 
lation of  the  day,  being  for  the  most  j)art  the  off-hand  suggod- 
tions  of  liaBty  and  impetuous  tlionglit,  or  the  dictatrs  of  some 
seliisli,  private  interest,  the  political  mind  of  the  country  has 
been  almost  completely  turned  from  subjects  commensurate 
with  the  State  at  large  to  those  having  a  local  and  exclusively 
special  character.  Legislation  is,  with  us,  no  longer  based 
upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  equality,  which  lie  at  tlie 
bottom  of  our  nol)le  constitutions,  but  clio2)j)ed  out  of  a  ready 
logic  to  suit  the  tastes,  interest  and  ambition  of  factions,  or  of 
sectional  prejudices.  In  short,  we  have  no  longer  statesmau- 
shij)  in  the  i-uling  councils  of  the  country,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  a  bungling  rule  of  sellish,  a6i)iring,  coiTupt  politicians. 
To  ex])ect  from  such  a  source  any  wise  improvements  in  our 
great  body  politic,  would  be  to  indulge  in  the  most  wanton 
credulity. 

It  is  a  fact,  also,  which  stands  out  prominently  on  the  pages 
of  history,  that  Governmonts  which  have  adhered  most  closely 
to  primitive  laws  and  institutions,  have  been  of  longest  dura- 
tion, and  have  secured  the  largest  share  of  public  happinesd. 
"When  once  established,  nearly  every  change  in  a  Government 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  powei-s  that  be. 
It  is  a  maxim  in  political  philosojdiy,  that  ''''power  is  ahcays 
creeping  from  the  nuiuj/  to  the  few  ;^^  audit  certainly  is  the 
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policy  of  tho  many  to  hold  fast  to  the  rights  and  liberties  origin- 
ally secured  to  them  before  any  great  interest  in  the  State 
had  yet  become  predominant;  and  so  we  find,  that  among  the 
daring  efforts  put  forth  by  the  peoples  of  the  world,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  rulers,  to  recover  their  liberties,  they  only 
ask  to  be  restored  to  former  rights  and  ancient  privileges. 
This  is  the  instructive  history  of  all  the  past;  and  can  any 
doubt  that  such  will  be  the  demands  of  our  own  people,  if,  at 
some  future  day,  when  a  reckless  spirit  of  change  shall  have 
torn  down  the  bulwarks  of  our  political  liberties,  they  shall  be 
driven,  by  an  intolerable  spirit  of  tyranny,  to  resist,  arms  in 
hand,  the  oppressors  of  their  country? 

All  the  lights  of  reason,  then,  and  all  the  experience  of  the 
world  teach,  in  language  of  burning  import,  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  a  genuine,  conservative  spirit,  running  through 
and  animating  every  thought,  sentiment  and  act  of  the  Ame- 
rican statesman. 

From  this  outline  of  the  statesman's  duties,  it  will  be  readily 
perceived,  that  he  needs  a  high  moral  culture  to  nerve  his 
heart  and  brain  for  the  trying  difficulties  that  beset  him  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  public  career.  Moral  courage  of  the  loftiest 
stamp,  supported  by  powerful  convictions  of  the  truth,  and  by 
a  well-developed,  well-balanced  mind,  is  his  only  security 
amid  the  conflicting  passions  of  men,  and  the  strong  temp- 
tations thrown  out  to  allure  him  from  the  path  of  duty  and  of 
right.  When  the  passions  of  an  excited  community  are 
arrayed  against  him — ^^-hen  he  seeks  to  tear  loose  from  party 
to  save  the  honor  of  his  country,  or  to  protect  it  against  some 
disastrous  course  of  conduct,  what  moral  heroism  must  he  not 
put  into  exercise  in  order  to  withstand  the  almost  resistless 
tide?  Reproach,  ridicule,  slander,  vituperation,  will  all  be 
brought  to  bear  against  him.  His  former  political  friends,  no 
longer  able  to  avail  themselves  of  his  influence,  will  desert 
him.  He  will  be  abandoned,  probably,  by  all  except  the  most 
virtuous.  Still,  duty  to  his  Country  and  fidelity  to  the  dictates  of 
an  enlightened  judgment,  pointing  to  his  country's  good,  will 
keep  him  in  his  onward  career  of  patriotic  duty  against  all  the 
malevolence  and  abuse  of  the  times.    These  will  urge  him 
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often  not  only  to  desert  liis  party,  but  to  throw  hinmelf  in 
opposition  to  it,  when  that  party  abandons  the  presiding  prin- 
ciples of  his  political  faith — nay,  sometimes,  to  join  the  adyerw 
party  in  carry  out  measures  involving  the  public  welfare. 

The  statesman,  in  working  for  the  glory  and  prosperi^  of 
his  country,  will  constantly  employ  himself  in  studying  out 
and  diffusing  correct  notions  of  political  right»  and  jurt  mlei 
of  political  action.    lie  will  boldly  combat  error  and  preju- 
dice, in  whatever  shape  tliese  may  present  themselves.    He 
will  not  step  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude  to  study  flattery 
or  to  court  popularity;  but,  pursuing  an  honest,  independent 
line  of  policy,  ho  will  freely  proclaim  the  truth  on  mattere 
affecting  the  public  weal,  without  fear  or  favor,  if,  in  00  doing, 
he  can  promote  his  coimtry's  interest.    It  is  this,  indeed, 
which  elevates  him  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  throws  around 
his  name  a  halo  of  moral  glory,  wliich  the  world  nmst  admire, 
and  which  time  cannot  soon  efface.     A  bold   advocacy  of 
truth  and  justice  for  the  national  weal,  against  the  prejudice 
and  fanaticism  of  jjarty  or  faction,  is,  in  truth,  an  exhibition  of 
the  sublime  of  human  character.     It  forms  the  true  heroic  of 
practical  life.     It  points  to  the  statesman  as  a  benefactor  of  his 
race.     Few,  there  may  be,  who  have  the  moral  daring  to  incur 
the  hazards  of  such  a  career:  yet  some  have  displayed  in  their 
public   conduct  this  sterling   courage;    and  their   characters 
stand  .out  as  bold  promontories  on  the  dangerous  sea  of  poli- 
tical strife  to  guide  tlie  adventurous  statesman,  and  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  virtue  and  public  liberty-     The 
sublime  spectacle  thus  offered  to  view,  casts  itself  before  the 
philosophic  eye  in  beauty  and  splendor — throwing  ifpon  the 
historic  tigure  of  the  gifted  statesman  the  bright  colors  of  a 
pure  fame,  and  fixing  his  name  deep  in  the  affections  of  man- 
kind.    Who  can  beliold,  without  admiration,  the  noble  daring 
of  the  Earl  of  Cliatham,  when  deserted  by  his  countrymen,  he 
stood  almost  alone  among  his  compeers  ui  the  House  of  Lords 
in  a  bold  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  America?    Wlio  can  view 
with  no  emotions  of  pride  and  delight  the  heroism  of  our  owu 
Calhoun  as,  singly  and  boldly,  in  the  Senate  of  tlie  United 
States,  he  manfully  breasted  the  storm  of  public  opinion,  in 
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his  opposition  to  an  unwise  and  nnnecessary  war  with  Mexico? 
Here  was  exhibited  a  display  of  genuine  independence,  a 
bright  type  of  moral  heroism,  which  the  world  cannot  soon 
foi^t. 

In  disenthralling  himself  from  party  shackles  and  pursuing 
8  fearless,  independent  course,  the  statesman  will  rise  above 
dissimulation  and  all  attempts  to  act  the  demagogue.  He  will 
employ  no  tortuous  means  to  obtain  a  station  in  which  he 
might  even  enlarge  his  public  usefulness.  With  scorn  he 
rejects  this  selfish  philosophy  of  tlie  political  empiric.  Candor 
and  sincerity  will  characterize  his  every  movement;  whilst, 
indeed,  the  frank  avowal  of  his  sentiments  will  be  limited, 
under  the  dictates  of  prudence,  to  suitable  occasions  and  to 
proper  terms. 

In  fulfilling  all  the  delicate  relations  of  public  life,  he  should 
have  a  heart  full  of  sensibility.  He  ought  to  love  and  respect 
his  kind  and  fear  himself.*  He  must  gain  a  mastery  over  his 
passions,  and  learn  to  check  the  lust  of  power  within  him, 
which,  like  foul  weeds,  obstructs  the  growth  of  patriotic  effort. 
A  clever  writer  has  said — "The  truly  great  seek  first  to  do  the 
will  of  God ;  then  to  secure  the  approbation  of  their  conscience ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  favor  of  their  fellow-citizens."  Different  is 
the  conduct  of  small  men,  and  especially  small  politicians. 
They  seek  the  very  reverse.  Tliey  first  strive  for  the  appro- 
bation of  their  fellow-men,  and  this  they  do  not  so  much 
for  public,  as  for  their  own  private  ends.  Tlie  statesman 
always  aims  at  the  higher  good.  Though  ambitious,  he  is  a 
patriot.  Ambition  is  with  him  a  means,  not  an  end.  Lust  of 
power  is,  in  truth,  not  the  mark  of  a  great  mind.  The  lofty 
desires  of  a  noble  nature  expand  the  feelings  and  sublimate,  as 
it  were,  the  selfish  passions  of  the  bosom  into  the  exalted 
virtues  of  benevolence  and  magnanimity.  "  All  great,  lasting, 
noble,  or  heroic  desires,"  says  a  great  man,t  "strengthen  and 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  mind."  And  it  is  a  principle  of 
human  nature,  that  as  great  objects  fill  the  mind,  small  and 
mean  ones  escape  from  it.    Tlie  statesman,  contiimally  working 
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ont  the  great  problems  of  human  destiny,  and  considering  the 
varions  systems  of  organized  society;  holding,  as  it  were,  in 
his  mind's  eye,  the  movements  of  nations  and  the  progress  of 
humanity,  forgets  his  little  self;  or,  if  he  seek  wealth  and 
power,  it  is  only  to  give  him  vantage  ground  in  mo\'ing  the 
machinery  of  government  and  the  actions  of  men  toward  the 
great  ends  of  human  society.  The  true  statesman  trusts  little 
to  factitious  influences.  Give  him  space,  and  he  will  create 
ends  and  carve  a  destiny  for  himself.*  Tlie  riches  of  his  in- 
tellect, the  creative  force  of  the  genius  within  him,  will  give 
him  power  and  ability  to  effect  the  grand  objects  of  his  life. 
On  these  he  builds  his  tower  of  strength,  and  regards  all 
things  extraneous  as  mere  menial  helps  to  the  more  important 
objects  of  his  high  mission.  With  him,  as  among  philosophers, 
merit  alone  makes  distinction. 

Tlie  imion  of  these  several  virtues  presents  to  view  a 
character  of  no  ordinary  worth — the  patriot  and  the  sfuU^man^ 
above  the  hist  of  power  and  of  wealth,  suppressing  the  selfish 
passions  of  his  nature,  and  dedicating  all  his  best  energies  to 
his  countiy's  good : — some  Cincinnatiis,  quitting  the  labor  of  his 
iields  at  the  call  of  his  countrymen,  to  assume  the  highest 
magistracy  of  his  native  State,  and  after  restoring  his  countr3''8 
liberty,  and  returning  in  triumph  to  Rome,  stepping  down 
again,  of  his  own  accord,  from  the  height  of  power  into  the 
humble  walks  of  private  life: — some  WaMngton^  led  with 
regret  from  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  life,  struggling  with  a 
])uld  energy,  and  without  recompense,  under  every  kind  of  toil 
and  sacrifice  for  the  rights  of  Britons  which  belonged  to  these 
Colonies;  building  up  a  gigantic  empire,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  might,  ])ro])ably,  have  remained  for  life,  then  magnanimously 
retiring  from  his  exalted  station  to  seek  again  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  a  home  from  which  he  had  been  drawn  for  his 
country's  good. 

But  the  character  of  the  statesman  is  not  complete  without 
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the  ornament  and  polish  of  graceful  speech.  "Every  states- 
man," says  Mr.  Burke,  "ought  to  sacrifice  to  the  graces."  An 
ornate  style,  a  polished  address,  a  magnanimous  temper,  a 
manly  eloquence,  are  like  precious  jewels  set  in  the  crown  of 
his  wisdom,  making  the  latter  an  object  of  attractive  beauty, 
and  giving  it  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  Among  a  prac- 
tical, business  people,  like  ourselves,  with  whom  the  stirring 
affairs  of  life  leave  little  time  for  reflective  reading — with 
whom  almost  every  impulse  and  passion  are  awakened  by  the 
glowing  warmth  of  intelligence  thrown  out  orally,  dum  feret 
opu8^  genius  and  wisdom,  laid  up  in  the  written  records  of 
time,  or  concealed  in  the  graver  works  of  the  day,  can  exert 
but  a  comparatively  lunited  influence.  To  make  them  live 
and  glow  and  animate,  require  the  heat  and  freshness  of  the 
tongue,  the  charm  and  power  of  eloquence.  Though,  there- 
fore, in  all  free  countries,  eloquence  has  been  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  people,  in  no  country  more  than  in  our  own, 
could  its  seductive  powers  be  usefully  employed  if  animated 
by  the  wand  of  knowledge  and  high  character. 

Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  between  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  remarks : — "It  is  necessary,  indeed,  for  a  statesman  to 
have  the  advantage  of  eloquence,  but  it  is  mean  and  illiberal 
to  rest  on  such  a  qualification,  or  to  hunt  after  praise  in  that 
quarter."  So  strongly  was  the  great  Grecian  orator  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  an  eloquent  delivery,  that  he  thought  it 
a  small  matter  to  premeditate  and  compose  (though  these  he  did 
with  the  utmost  care)  if  the  enunciation  and  propriety  of  ges- 
ture were  not  attended  to ;  and  it  is  matter  of  history  that  he 
bestowed  years  of  toil  in  attaining  to  grace  and  dignity  in  his 
action.  With  this  acquired  charm  of  delivery,  he  gave  to  his 
finished  compositions  those  wonderful  attractions  of  oratorical 
power,  which,  in  the  language  of  Longinus,  seemed  like  the 
dashings  of  a  tempest  or  a  thimderbolt,  or  like  the  terrible 
sweep  of  a  vast  body  of  cavalry.  But  eloquence  like  tliis 
cotdd  not  have  consisted  in  the  delivery  alone.  It  is  true  that 
"the  look,  the  tone,  the  every  movement,  serve  greatly  to  in- 
dicate the  internal  emotions  and  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
the  speaker ;"  but  it  is  alone  in  the  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
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in  the  profound  depths  of  the  heart,  from  which  must  iesae 
those  living  streams  of  powerfnl  thought  and  sentiment  which 
move  and  control  at  will  the  minds  of  men.  "  Eloquence," 
says  a  distinguished  orator,*  "is  not  a  production  of  geniu 
only — it  is  a  work  of  the  heart.  It  is  there  that  is  formed  this 
intrepid  love  of  truth,  this  ardent  zeal  for  justice,  this  virtuoni 
independence  of  which  the  world  are  so  zealous;  these  gene^ 
ous  sentiments  which  elevate  the  soul  and  fill  it  with  noble 
pride  and  magnanimous  confidence — and  pushing  glory  even 
beyond  eloquence,  causes  the  world  to  admire  in  the  speaker 
the  virtuous  man  much  more  than  the  orator." 

How  to  acquire  this  magic  power  of  speech  may  well  afibrd 
an  interesting  inquiry  to  the  generous  youth  of  the  country. 
The  classic  phrase,  ^^  orator  ^^,"  is  true  only  in  a  qualified 
sense.  It  is  tnie  in  regard  to  those  external  acquisitions, — ^the 
well-trained  mind,  the  logical  arrangement,  the  coj>ious  illus- 
tration, the  charm  of  style,  the  magic  of  action,  which  give 
the  form  and  finish  to  true  oratory ;  but  the  genius  of  inspiring 
sentiment,  the  intense  feeling,  the  impassioned  thought^  tlie 
burning  love  of  right  and  justice,  by  which  alone  the  orator  is 
to  achieve  a  brilliant  success,  must  be  inborn  in  the  heart.  Of 
these  naiure  must  be  the  author  and  the  giver. 

For  the  true  scope  and  province  of  the  orator,  and  for  the 
rules  which  disclose  the  secrets  of  his  power,  abundant  sug- 
gestions may  be  found  in  the  admirable  treatises  of  Ci^^ero  de 
Oratore,  Quinctiliatis  Institutes^  and  Tamtus^  Dialogue  con- 
cern inc/  Oratory,  Briefly  may  it  be  said,  that  to  achieve  emin- 
ent success  as  an  orator,  intense  aj)plication  is  demanded.  ''Be 
alone  deserves  the  name  of  orator  who  can  speak  in  a  copious 
style  with  ease  or  dignity,  as  the  subject  requires;  who  can 
find  language  to  decorate  his  argument;  who,  through  the 
passions,  can  command  the  undei*standing,  and  while  he  serves 
mankind,  knows  how  to  delight  the  judgment  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  audience."  t  And  can  any  attain  to  this  degree 
of  excellence  without  first  arming  themselves,  at  all  points, 
with  the  sciences  and  the  liberal  arts — without  profound  mcdi- 


*  GhancoHor  D^Aguegsean,  Dial.  f  Tacitus. 
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tation  and  a  fityle  formed  by  eonstant  practice,  added  to  a  close 
atiidj  of  the  models  i  In  everj  age  in  which  theee  essential 
requisites  have  been  pursued,  eloquence  has  flourished ;  but, 
to  borrow  again  the  language  of  Tacitus,  ^^a  love  of  finery, 
and  the  ambition  to  shine  and  glitter,  will  soon  destroy  all 
true  eloquence." 

Hare  we  not,  as  a  nation,  arrived  at  this  stage  of  decline  I 
Witii  us  the  tinsel  of  language  and  the  pomp  of  metaphor 
hATe  almost  driven  from  our  public  speaking  the  noble  sim- 
plicity in  which  truth  and  sublime  sentiment  love  to  clothe 
themselves.  The  false  glare  of  a  spurious  fame,  the  eager 
preasing  on  of  active  life,  the  hot  haste  of  the  young  «nbilion 
<tf  the  coun^,  and  an  unfortunate  readiness  of  speech,  inter- 
poae,  it  is  to  be  feared,  serious  obstacles  to  axxj  speedy  im- 
provement in  this  divine  art  All  arduous  training  is  with  na 
wboUy  abandoned,  and  the  public  mind  is  rapidly  falling  oft 
in  its  appreciation  of  the  sublime  effects  of  severe  oratory.  It 
may,  in  truth,  be  a  question  whether,  as  a  people,  we  have  not 
quite  lost  our  admiration  for  the  more  ^ofound  and  masterly 
efforts  of  the  mind. 

Deep  must  be  our  regret  at  this  decline,  if  we  r^ect  upon 
the  elevating  tendencies  of  true  oratory  when  exerted  for  the 
public  good.  Open  the  book  of  history.  Behold  the  striking 
figure  of  the  mighty  thunderer  of  Greece,  as  with  his  impetu- 
ous, stormy  eloquence  he  arouses  his  countrymen  from  the 
fatal  lethargy  into  which  ease  and  luxury  had  placed  them,  to 
the  most  heroic  actions  against  the  Macedonian  invader  I  To 
tnch  a  purpose,  how  impotent  would  have  been  the  wisdom 
even  of  a  Socrates,  or  Uie  logic  of  an  Aristotle  1  The  elo- 
qnenee  of  a  TuUy,  spreading  "like  a  conflagration  of  wild 
fire,"  shook  the  multitudes  of  Borne,  and  terrified  the  most 
daring  cabal  that  ever  conspired  against  the  liberties  of  a 
country.  Chatham  poured  forth  his  vehement,  fiery  eloquence, 
and  the  British  Senate  stood  aghast  till  re-assured  by  the 
atrong  arm  of  the  crown.  When  Patrick  Henry  spoke  to  the 
cause  ct  liberty,  the  pulse  of  the  people  beat  high  in  re- 
sponsive throb — ^the  public  mind  was  kindled  into  action, 
and  the  great  energies  of  the  nation,  awakened  by  the  strong 
6 
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reafloningB  of  the  statesman,  were  not  allowed  to  ergputato 
m  mere  heroic  resolves.  Had  the  stannch  appeals  of  the 
iUnstrions  Burke  for  American  liberty  been  ponred  forth  in  the 
stormy  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Tidly,  how  deep  nniit 
have  been  their  impress!  And  what  mnst  the  masteily  eflbrti 
of  our  own  Calhoun  have  achieved,  if  accompanied  in  iimt 
deliveiy  by  the  same  inspiring  action  I — particularly  that 
great  q>eech  on  the  Force  Bill,  the  greatest  of  his  oratoricd 
efforts — a  speech  which  surpasses  all  but  one  which  the  aa- 
dent  or  modem  world  can  present,  and  which  snrpasaes  tint 
one  in  every  particular,  except  in  its  impassioned  dedamationl 
Will  it  be  contended,  however,  that  statesmanship  and  do- 
quence  are  incompatible  t — that  the  character  here  drawn  is  ens 
which  cannot  be  successfully  imitated  t  *^  What  man  has  once 
achieved,  man  may  again  achieve."  The  towering  spirit,  the 
proud  model,  which  more  than  fills  the  measure  of  all  these 
requirements,  has  actually  lived  and  discoursed  upon  the  arena 
of  political  action.  Tlie  faint  sketch  above  given  is  a  just, 
though  feeble  outline  of  an  actual  statesman  and  orator.  Need 
I  inscribe  on  the  portraiture  the  name  of  the  illustrious  Pericles 
— ^the  man  who,  by  his  great  abilities,  his  exalted  dignity  of 
character,  his  consummate  statesmanship,  his  bold  eloquence, 
his  probity  and  unblemished  reputation,  drew  from  his  contem- 
poraries the  god-like  appellation  of  Olympius  I 
.  How  happy  for  us  could  we  now  boast  of  a  few  such  men  to 
exert  theil*  abilities  and  their  eloquence  for  the  good  of  our  great 
but  unfortunate  country  I  What  power  might  they  not  display 
in  arresting  the  downward  tendency  of  the  Republic — ^in  check- 
ing the  wretched  spirit  of  peculation  and  fraud  so  rife  in  the 
land — ^in  destroying  the  pitiful  worship  of  the  money-god  and 
of  dexterous  politicians,  so  rapidly  growing  up  among  our 
people — ^in  calling  back  the  public  mind  from  its  trivial  occu- 
pation in  the  chaos  of  insulated  data  to  a  study  of  principles, 
and  to  some  comprehensive,  systematic  efforts  for  the  public 
weal ;  in  short,  in  teaching  us  to  think  and  speak  and  act  once 
more  as  men — as  statesmen  and  Eepublicans,  putting  forth  the 
energies  of  our  nature,  as  did  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of 
earlier  days,  to  the  benefit  and  glory  of  the  commonwealth. 
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In  80  far,  reform  should  be  our  watchword — ^yes,  a  recasting 
of  our  characters,  a  going  back  to  the  virtues  and  greatness  of 
former  times,  when  dignity,  simplicity  and  virtuous  wisdom 
ruled  in  our  public  councils.  Have  we  the  spirit  to  undertake 
this  more  than  Herculean  task  and  to  engage  in  it  under  cir- 
cmnstances  the  most  unpromising  ?  A  sage  Philosopher  ^  has 
6aid,  "  Glory  and  honor  a/re  the  ymrs  to  virtue  ;"  but  they 
who  assume  this  exercise  of  virtuous  effort  must  do  so  without 
the  charm  of  these  inspiring  hopes.  There  are,  now-a-days,  no 
smiles  of  encouragement,  no  public  acclaims,  no  "  well-done  " 
plaudits  to  cheer  on  the  faithful  student,  who,  amid  toil,  and 
poverty  and  obscurity,  steadily  treads  the  pathd  of  knowledge, 
under  an  earnest  and  profound  ambition  to  serve  his  country. 
All  jubilations  are  now  made,  all  peons  sung  to  the  facile, 
dashing  politician,  who,  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  honor  and 
office,  handles  with  skill  the  light  weapons  of  his  trade;  who, 
by  mingling  a  deal  of  pleasant  speech  and  soothing  flattery 
with  the  sharp  turns  of  a  cunning  diplomacy,  rides  on  the 
whirlwind  of  politics  and  directs  the  storm  of  public  opinion. 
We  might  almost  exclaim,  in  the  bitterness  of  the  poet : 

**  Own  we  must,  in  this  perverted  age, 


Who  most  deserye  canH  always  most  engage. 

So  far  is  worth  from  making  glory  sure, 

It  often  hinders  what  it  should  procure. 

Whom  praise  we  most?    The  virtuous,  brave  and  wise ? 

No :  wretches,  whom  in  secret  we  despise.** 

Under  this  withering  simoom  in  the  public  mind,  our  foun- 
tains of  intellect  seem  to  be  fast  drying  up.  Manly  effort  has 
almost  ceased  among  us.  Few  now  have  the  courage  to  sit 
down  to  that  deep,  constant  study  which  alone  can  form  the 
mind  for  great  and  arduous  undertakings.  That  masterly  am- 
bition which,  in  former  days,  made  our  heroes  statesmen,  is 
extinct  among  us,  and  we  are  fast  growing  up  a  race  of  smart 
striplings,  too  polished  and  delicate  for  the  coarse,  hard  work 
of  intellectual  greatness.  "Of  modest  worth  and  ancient 
manners  almost  nothing  remains."  Eloquence  and  statesman- 
Bhip,  as  if  in  their  last  gasp,  seem  to  be  fast  yielding  to  the 

*  Lord  Bacon. 
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■habbj  role  of  stamp  omtary  and  politiail  enpiiictei.  liee* 
dom  is  beginning  to  totter  in  lier  Btronghokby  and  genioB  ii 
dying  with  the  paUie  liberty.  Who  among  na  ue  piepaMd 
to  lode  at  thif  pietniB  vndanntedly,  and  to  n^e  our  heaito 
for  the  great  work  of  refoimt  Theie  iabnt  one  way  by  wUdi 
to  torn  baek  thia  eanrent  of  decline,  and  that  ia  bj  a  pvofouid 
atndy  and  a  eonatant  emalation  of  the  bri^^t  modek  of  tb 
eariy  dayi  of  our  Bqpablic. 


THB  VULLNB8B  OS  TIMS. 

Hie  Cht)fl0  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of  all  lustoiy.  For  thatiiD 
preceding  events  prepare  the  way  and  to  it  they  all  converge; 
from  that  all  succeeding  events  diverge — securing  thus  their 
character,  their  impulse,  and  their  direction. 

It  is  our  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  take  a  position  near  thia^ 
the  point  of  convergence  and  divergence  for  all  time,  and  to 
point  out  the  mighty  march  of  causes  by  which  Jehovah  was 
preparing  the  world  for  the  advent  of  his  Son ; — ^to  point  to  the 
often  unconscious  workmen  who  were  executing  this  august 
plan — -levelling  the  hiUs  and  elevating  the  valleys  to  prepare 
a  highway  for  our  Ood.  To  accomplish  this  task,  we  must  give 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  chief  events  in  the  intellectual,  rivH 
and  religious  progress  of  man  in  the  old  world.  The  scene 
may  be  likened  to  an  all  absorbing  contest.  But  in  it  the 
powers  are  empires — ^the  kings  wear  the  diadems  of  universal 
dominion — ^the  stake  is  the  subjugation  of  the  world — and  the 
hand  which  directs  the  movements  is  the  hand  of  Gk>d. 

The  night  of  sin  settled  down  on  the  very  dawn  of  our  race. 
But  the  dawn  of  Bedemption  was  well  nigh  as  early.  The 
promise  of  a  Saviour  shone  like  a  star  on  the  brow  of  that 
night.    It  was  the  morning-star — ^the  day-spring  from  on  high — 

*The  inithor  of  this  arUcle  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  indebtedness  h 
the  preparation  of  it  to  SohalTs  Apostolic  History,  and  to  Otmeybeare  k  HowBcm's 
Lifeof  FftuL 
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foretellii^  and  OBbering  in  the  Stm  of  BighteonsnefB  that,  in 
llie  foUnesa  of  time,  was  to  ariBe  with  healing  in  hiB  beams. 

The  comrse  of  this  preparation,  as  developed  in  the  Bible, 
need  onlj  be  hinted  at  Hose  who  wish  to  understand  it 
nUnne  thoronghl  j  can  consult  Edwards'  History  of  Redemption 
-*-a  magnificent  torso — ^which,  though  unfinished  as  it  is,  shows 
IB  every  part  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  early  promise  of  the 
seed  of  lie  woman — ^the  preservation  of  a  line  of  true  wcmS 
shippers  amid  the  giant  wickednesses  of  the  Antediluvian 
world — ^the  covenant  with  Noah — the  choice  of  Abraham — 
and  all  the  main  events  of  the  advancement  of  the  elect  people, 
winding  up  in  the  deliverance  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
by  Pyrus,  will  readily  recur  to  the  well  informed  reader  of  the 
Scriptures.  Beyond  this  we  ent^  the  domain  of  profane 
history — ^where  the  light,  though  dimmer,  still  reveals  the  same 
mighty  worker  who  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  coming  of 
Him  who  is  the  "  desire  of  all  nations." 

As  there  are  three  forms  of  philosophy,  and  three  forms  of 
religion,  so  there  are  three  representative  nations — elect 
peoples,  who  are  seen  performing  essential  parts  on  this  vast 
arena.  There  were  the  Greeks — the  Eomans — ^and  the  Jews — 
to  each  of  whom  a  work  was  assigned,  and  who  performed  it 
well. 

It  would  be  a  great  and  radical  mistake  to  suppose,  that 
heathenism  had  nothing  to  do  in  this  preparation  for  Christ. 
Han,  in  his  great  degradation,  has  felt  his  estrangement  from 
€k>d,  and  has  blindly  striven  for  re-union  with  the  source  of 
life  and  light.  Hence  aU  men  have  a  religion — a  rdegaUo — 
a  re-binding  to  God.  It  is  the  scene  of  a  blind  man  groping 
in  darkness— feeling  after  support  and  crying  for  light.  Hence 
we  find  in  heathen  mythologies,  strange  and  startling  prin- 
ciples— ^human  guesses  at  Divine  and  saving  truths.  There 
are  some  of  them — the  various  hints  at  the  Fall,  Incarnation 
and  Atonement — seen  in  the  fable  of  the  sin  and  punishment 
of  Prometheus,  and  his  deliverance  by  Hercules^  the  son  of  a 
divine  father  and  a  human  mother;  also,  in  the  rites  of 
Bacchus,  and  in  the  Hindoo  Avatars.  So  great  is  the  natural 
aenae  of  God,  that  Plutarch,  in  hia  reply  to  The  Epicurean, 
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could  8S7 — ^^^There  has  never  been  a  State  of  atli^gta.    K  you 

wander  over  the  earth,  70a  may  find  cities  without  waDsi 

without  king,  without  mint,  widiout  theatre  or  gymnanuB, 

but  you  will  never  find  a  city  without  God,  without  prayer, 

without  oracle,  without  sacrifice.    Sooner  may  a  city  sUuid 

without  foundations,  than  a  State  without  belief  in  the  Godi. 

This  is  the  bond  of  all  society  and  the  pillar  of  all  legislatioiL'' 

The  train  of  thought,  by  which  those  who  had  no  revelaticii 

but  the  law  written  on  their  hearts,  and  no  interpreter  but 

conscience,  reached  such  condusions,  is  beautifally  set  forth  in 

a  passage  which  Oicero  has  preserved  to  us  from  a  lost  work  of 

Aristotle.    ^^If  there  were  beings  who  had  always  lived  inthe 

depths  of  the  earth,  in  dwellings  decorated  with  statues  and 

pictures,  and  with  every  thing  which  those  who  are  deemed 

happy  possess  in  the  greatest  abundance;  if,  then,  these  beingB 

should  bo  told  of  the  government  and  power  of  the  Gk)ds,  and 

should  come  up  through  opened  fissures  from  their  secret 

abodes  to  the  places  which  we  inhabit;  if  they  should  suddenly 

behold  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  the  vault  of  heaven ;  perceive 

the  extent  of  the  clouds,  and  the  power  of  the  wind ;  admire 

the  sun  in  its  greatness,  its  beauty,  and  its  efiulgence;  if, 

finally,  as  approaching  night  veiled  the  earth  in  darkness,  they 

should  behold  the  starry  heavens,  the  changing  moon,  the 

rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  and  their  eternally  ordained  and 

uncliangable  courses;  they  would  exclaim  with  truth — there 

are  Gods,  and  such  great  things  are  their  works."    Thus  it  was 

that  blind  heathenism  was  feeling  after  God,  if  haply  it  might 

find  him.    And  yet  the  effort,  though  correct  and  protracted, 

was  unsuccessful — ^for  even  refined,  philosophical  Athens,  when 

visited  by  Paul,  had  its  altar  for  "  the  unknown  God."    But 

the  attitude  of  heathenism  is  strikingly  unlike  tliat  of  JudaisoL 

The  former  is  a  reaching  up  toward  God — ^in  the  latter,  God 

is  seen  handing  down  a  revelation  to  man.    But  they  were 

both  alike  fore-runners  of  Christ,  though  with  dififerent  degrees 

of  nearness  to  him. 

An  eloquent  writer  says — ^^  we  may  compare  Heathenism  to 
the  starry  night,  full  of  darkness  and  fear,  but  also  of  mys- 
terious forebodings  and  unsatisfied  longings  for  the  light  of 
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day — Judaism,  to  the  dawn,  full  of  cheerful  hope  and  certain 
promise  of  the  rising  sun — Christianity,  to  the  perfect  day,  in 
which  stars  lose  their  light,  and  the  dawn  its  splendor." 

These  remarks  wUl  prepare  the  way  for  a  specific  examina- 
tion  of  the  three  classes  of  men  of  whom  we  have  spoke. 

1.  The  Greeks.  They  belong  indisputably  to  the  highest 
style  of  the  heathen  man.  The  central  ideas  of  Greek  civili- 
zation were  intellect  and  imagination.  Greece  was  young, 
immortally  young.  Her  civilization  was  gay  and  glad  as  the 
opening  dawn,  full  of  high  hopes  and  brilliant  fancies  and 
grand  imaginations — while  that  of  Home  befitted  manhood, 
stem,  cold,  practical ;  and,  we  may  add,  selfish — ^and  that  of 
the  Hebrews  was  grandly  religious,  every  where  pregnant  with 
awful  conceptions  of  the  infinite  majesty  of  JehovfJb. 

The  Greek  mind  claimed  the  field  of  beauty  and  refinement 
as  all  its  own,  and  ran  riot  in  poetry,  eloijuence,  art  and  phi- 
losophy; thus  giving  birth  to  a  language  at  once  copious, 
flexible  and  expressive — ^well  calculated  to  embody  religious 
truth  in  its  profoundest  mysteries;  while  putting  theology  into 
Latin,  is  like  dressing  a  giant  in  a  straight  jacket. 

But  the  Greeks  were  not  only  intellectually  active,  but  phy- 
ncally  restless.  Hence  commerce  and  colonization  character- 
ized their  progress.  They  scattered  their  achievements  over 
the  isles  of  the  beautiful  Mgean,  and  were  soon  found  encroach- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  mighty  and  mysterious  East — the 
cradle  of  our  race  and  the  birth-place  of  speculation.  Just  at 
this  point  the  finger  of  God  is  manifestly  seen.  When  its  arts 
and  literature  were  at  the  highest — ^when  its  achievements  had 
been  won,  and  yet  it  had  not  grown  grey  with  age,  or  been  weak- 
ened by  indulgence, — and  when,  consequently,  the  experiment 
of  human  perfectibility  had  all  its  elements  in  fullest  exercise, 
and  in  the  best  proportions, — God  called  from  Macedonia  the 
man  who  was  to  make  the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  arts  and 
refinements,  universal.  Alexander's  task  was  to  take  "up  the 
meshes  of  the  net  of  the  Greek  civilization,  which  were  lying 
in  disorder  on  the  edges  of  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  spread  them 
over  all  the  countries  which  he  traversed  in  his  wonderful 
campaigns."    And  well  did  he  accomplish  it.  Yet  what  was 
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diareraltt  What  are llie  great fhnto of  tUs giguAte efbti 
work  out  the  problem  of  life  f  All  hiatoiy  rapliea-^«  finkva*- 
a  disgracefnl  and  confeised  flulure.  For  what  waa  thdr 
religion  bnt  a  deification  of  eorrapt  Immanitj,  inalead  af  a 
purification  of  it  Olympiie,  the  1(^  Beat  of  tiie  Grodaa  gidl, 
was  no  more  than  a  coandl  ehamber  fer  men  and  trooML 
HeraditoB  aa jg,  indeed,  that  the  Qodi  are  iounortal  aaoL 
(Lncim,  v.  1,  p.  2S6.)  The  wrath  of  Jnpitep«-^flie  jealoaqraf 
Jnno— and  ^he  lust  of  Yeuna— tell  na  that  they  ara  of  the 
"earth,  earthy."  Greek  refinenmit,  only  beautified  and  ajataB- 
atiaed  gin.  Antioch,  PaphoB,  Corinili,  aa  well  aa  AAeu^ 
became  the  oentros  of  a  rdigion  fiiU  of  poetry  and  illaatriaw 
for  its  art;  but,  after  all,  neither  more  nor  leaa  than  «  "deiir 
cation  of  l&at" — in  wfaidi  iiie  vilest  paBsbna  and  the  moik 
degrading  coBtonu  had  at  once  the  enmple  and  tiie  aandion 
of  the  divinities.  To  do  aa  they  did  at  Corinth  waa,  proverbi* 
ally,  to  be  guilty  of  all  manner  of  debanchery  and  protti- 
tution.  Woman  is  aa  index  of  the  condition  of  society.  And 
Greek  women  could  be  divided  into  but  two  classes.  The  ens 
obscure,  ignorant,  simple  and  forcibly  virtuous — the  other 
higlily  cultivated  and  openly  profligate.  Their  religion  had  no 
moral  power.  In  fact,  it  was  not  moral  itself,  and  how  could 
the  people  be  so.  Hence  the  best  thinkers  lost  all  respect  for 
their  mythology — some  denied  the  existence  of  the  Gods — and 
others  their  interference  with  hnman  afiTairs.  The  immortaHty 
of  the  soul  was  doubted — ^the  very  possibility  of  knowing  the 
truth  was  denied,  and  the  popular  religious  belief,  turned  into 
ridicule,  was  handed  over  to  women  and  children,  as  fit  only 
for  such  as  they. 

The  system  of  Plato  was,  undeniably,  the  highest  fbrm 
of  Grecian  wisdom.  He  it  was  who  reasoned  his  way  through 
errors  and  doubts  till  he  stood  in  the  august  temple  of  trudi, 
but  could  not  lift  the  veil  that  concealed  the  hcdy  of  holies 
within.  Yet  even  he  confessed  the  impotency  of  his  doctrine. 
He  taught  that  there  was  above  all  the  mob  of  deities  that 
crowded  the  Pantheon,  a  ^^  father  and  creator  of  the  nniverse, 
whom  it  is  ha/rd  to  discover,  and  whom,  being  found,  it  is 
DCFossmLB  to  make  known  to  aUL"    Now,  aa  M  men  need  a 
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deliverance,  this  was  a  confession  that  the  true  religion  ha^ 
not  been  found. 

We  need  not  pause  here  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  Stoicism, 
that  taught  that  the  world  is  governed  by  a  pitiless  fate,  that 
crushed  alike  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  and  under  which 
prayer  was  as  vain  as  resistance :  or  of  Epicureanism,  which 
held  that  pleasure  was  the  only  good,  and  that  the  highest  hap- 
piness and  wisdom  was  in  eating  and  drinking,  for  to-morrow 
we  die — or,  still  less  of  Cynicism,  which,  true  to  its  name,  was 
essentially  doggish,  and  which  consisted  in  snapping  and  snarl- 
ing at  all  the  world  from  out  of  a  mean  and  sordid  kennel. 

That  once  noble  people,  under  such  influences,  became  frivo- 
lous and  trifling.  Paul  found  the  Athenians  degenerated  into 
a  mere  herd  of  lounging,  lazy  news-mongers — "spending  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  in  hearing  and  telling  some  new 
thing,"  and  who,  when  he  told  them  of  that  unknown  God 
whom  they  had  ignorantly  worshipped,  could  find  no  better 
name  for  him  than  "this  babbler,"  who  seemed  to  them  "  to  be 
a  setter  forth  of  strange  Gods." 

Byron's  indignant  address  to  those  of  his  day  might  have 
been  addressed  to  the  nation  of  old : 

**  You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 
Where  has  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone— 
Of  two  such  lessons  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one.*' 

Yes,  Greek  civilization  was  a  failure.  Bright  and  beautiful 
and  exquisitely  proportioned  as  it  was,  it  did  not  attain  to  that 
for  which  it  sought,  and  confessed  its  failure  in  language  at 
once  eloquent  and  mournful — a  sort  of  philosophic  Jeremiad, 
pronounced  amid  the  wreck  of  exploded  theories  and  perished 
hopes. 

At  other  times  it  gave  a  still  sadder  expression  of  this  con- 
scious discomfiture  in  words  of  mockery  and  scorn — ^which 
sound  like  the  derisive  laugh  of  malignant  fiends.  Of  this 
spirit  the  case  of  Lucian  is  an  excellent  example.  In  order  to 
^ow  his  utter  contempt  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Philosophers,  he 
represents  Jupiter  as  setting  them  up  at  auction  as  a  lot  of 
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timnperj,  fit  only  to  be  disposed  of  in  that  waj«  Fythagorat 
Ib  knocked  down  at  £32  5b.  lOd.  DiogeneB  BellB  at  two  pence- 
AriBtippns  will  not  go  off  at  any  price.  Democritus  and  He- 
rftclitUB— the  laughing  and  crying  philosopher&^though  offered 
together,  meet  with  no  better  fate.  Socrates  goes  off  readily  at 
two  talents.  Epicums  commandB  £6  9b.  2d.  Ohrysippiu,  of 
whom  his  admirers  used  to  say,  ^^were  there  no  ChryBippiu 
there  would  be  no  Btoa,"  is  purchased  at  £38  15a.  The  great 
Aristotle  is  happier,  reaching  as  high  a  figure  as  £64  lis.  8d. 
And  Fyrrho,  the  doubter,  cloBes  this  mock  aucticm  by  going 
off  at  £8  48.  7d. 

It  is  in  such  biting  jests  as  these  we  see  the  estimate  which 
the  reflective  had  formed  of  all  those  high  speculations  whidi 
were  to  reveal  to  us  the  true  good. 

But  lame  and  impotent  as  is  this  conclusion,  the  devout  stu- 
dent of  history  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  Greeks  had 
acted  a  most  im]x>rtant  part  in  this  great  drama — the  succeBsive 
scenes  of  which  we  are  now  reviewing.  Grecian  art  and  arms 
had  provided  for  the  world  a  common  language,  noble  and 
copious  enough  to  bo  a  lit  vehicle  for  the  truths  of  religion,  and 
well  enough  known  to  convey  the  wonderful  things  of  God,  as 
spoken  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  to  the  cultivated  of  all 
lands. 

It  enabled  Paul  to  speak  alike  in  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  even  Kome  herself,  in  a  tongue  intelligible  to  the 
leading  minds  of  the  world.  And  thus,  though  they  meant  it 
not,  neither  did  their  hearts  think  so — under  the  wise  and 
powerful  Providence  of  God — Homer  wrote,  Demosthenes 
spoke,  ApcUes  sculptured,  Plato  philosophised  and  Alexander 
fought,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel. 

But  again,  it  was  needful  that  this  grand  Greek  language 
should  be  baptised  by  the  spirit  of  revelation — ^that  its  forms  of 
speech  should  be  vitalized  by  the  living  truth  of  God — and  so, 
about  fifty  years  after  Alexander's  conquests  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy  before  Christ,  God  moved  Ptolemy  Philadelphus^ 
to  have  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which  had  been  to  this 
time  locked  up  in  the  Hebrew  and  confined  to  the  Jews,  trans- 
lated into  the  Greek.    Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  what  Moses 
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In  the  Law  and  &e  Prophets  did  write  conceiming  Christ  and 
his  salvation^  might  be  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Thus 
prophecy  and  fulfilment  stood  side  by  side  in  the  view  of  the 
world ;  afid  the  Apostles'  appeal  to  tibie  law  and  the  testimony 
oould  be  appreciated  by  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew. 

Bat  Greece  has  now  done  her  part  and  passes  off  the  «tage 
with  her  bright-eyed  children,  to  give  place  to  other  and  very 
diff(^ent  actors.  Their  coming  is  ^umounced  by  the  soldier's 
measured  tread,  and  the  clank  of  arms,  imd  the  Bpman  legiour 
aary,  clad  in  impenetrable  armour,  appears  before  us. 

The  Gred^  empire,  as  prophecy  foretold,  did  not  hold  to- 
^eth^.  It  had  jio  element  of  permanency.  Ko  sooner  was 
Alexander  dead  than  his  vast  empire  broke  into  four  pieces. 
There  was  need,  therefore,  of  a  more  permanent  rule  to  prepare 
for  that  universal  peace  and  supremacy,  or  rather  omnipresence, 
of  the  law,  which  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Am- 
bassadors of  Christ  in  whatever  land  they  might  proclaim  the 
Word  of  Life. 

Hence  God  sent  his  secret  mandate  to  the  hardy  Bomans^ 
who  had  been  growing  into  strength  and  consolidating  their 
power  for  seven  centuries,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  had 
at  length  become  what  Daniel  said  they  should  be,  ^strong  as  ' 
iron."  It  was  God  who  sent  the  Koman  Eagle  on  his  flight  of 
victory,  in  order  that  when  Christ  came,  there  might  be  one 
sceptre  recognised  by  every  nation — ^that  there  might  be  firee 
intercourse  between  nations,  and  that  the  Christian  preacher 
jnight,  as  Paul  did,  plead  his  Eoman  citizenship  alike  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  Thessalonica,  and  thus  find  a  shield  from 
the  wrath  of  his  enemies. 

For  this  important  work  the  Eoman  was  precisely  adapted. 
His  central  idea  was  the  supremacy  of  law — coupled  with  a 
thirst  for  imiversal  conquest  and  permanent  possession — ^things 
of  which  the  versatile  Greek  never  dreamed.  The  latter  might 
be  likened  to  the  changeable  winds  of  the  equinoxes — ^the  for- 
mer were  regular  as  the  trade  winds.  Hence  the  Greek  ad. 
vauce  was  the  sortie  of  an  undisciplined  mob — ^that  of  the  Bo- 
mans  was  the  march  of  the  marshalled  legion.  They  carried 
Sppie  with  them.    Bonum  citizenship  asserted  its  prerogative 
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everfrwhere,  and  its  assertion  from  the  pale  lips  of  one  bleeditig 
from  the  cruel  scourge,  made  the  proudest  tyrant  tremble. 
Their  very  name  was  significant.  Kome — strength — stability. 
And  they  were  pre-eminently  successful.  Their  power  ex- 
tended from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  die  Lybiaa 
desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Bhine.  The  dismembered  and  un- 
disciplined masses  or  fr'agments  of  the  Gh*eek  empire  fell  before 
them,  and  twenty-four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Augns* 
tus  GsBsar,  the  first  Boman  Emperor,  closed  the  gates  of  the 
Temple  of  Janus,  in  token  that  the  world  was  prostrate  at  his 
feet  and  peace  reigned.  It  was  the  peace  of  universal  despot- 
ism— ^the  quiet  of  paralysis,  the  stillness  of  death.  Yet,  thus 
was  the  will  of  God  fulfilled,  and  the  wings  of  the  Boman  eagle 
sheltered  infant  Christianity.  It  was  not  till  that  infant  be- 
came a  fall  grown  man  tliat  the  Boman  power  was  arrayed 
against  it.  And  then  it  was  able  to  grapple  with  and  over- 
come this  persecuting  power,  and  soon  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
are  found  sitting  on  thrones,  and  clad  in  the  purple  of  the 
Ceesars. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle  upon  which  the  eyes  of  Jesus 
opened.  The  old  barriers  against  intercommunication  had 
been  broken  down — ^national  antipathies  were  held  in  check, 
and  they  had  built  those  wonderful  roads,  the  Appian  and 
Flaminian  way,  moved  only  by  thoughts  of  conquest  and  com- 
merce, and  little  thinking  that  along  those  very  roads,  the 
fragments  of  which  remain  to  this  day  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  envy  of  modem  engineers,  the  Apostles  Paul  and  Peter 
would  pass  in  establishing  an  empire  broader  and  more  perma- 
nent than  their  own — even  a  dominion  that  should  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues,  and  nations, 
and,  surviving  the  wreck  of  time,  live  throughout  eternity. 

But  having  thus  opened  a  highway  from  nation  to  nation 
for  the  unobstructed  progress  of  the  Gospel,  which  we  conceive 
to  have  been  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  to  labor,  Boman 
civilization  added  another  tribute  to  the  truth,  by  demonstrat 
ing  its  own  utter  worthlessuess  so  far  as  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity  are  concerned.  Tlie  moral  and  social,  and,  indeed^ 
the  civil  condition  of  the  people,  was  worse  than  in  the  worst 
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days  of  Greek  licentiousneBB.  Niebuhr  thus  describes  her  state : 
"As  regards  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Romans,  their 
gr^at  object  at  this  time  was  the  acquisition  and  possession  of 
money.  Their  moral  conduct,  which  had  been  corrupt  enough 
before  the  social  war,  became  still  more  so  by  their  systematic 
plunder  and  rapine.  Immense  riches  were  accumulated  and 
squandered  upon  brutal  pleasures.  The  simplicity  of  the  old 
manners  and  mode  of  living  had  been  abandoned  for  Greek 
luxuries  and  frivolities,  and  the  whole  household  arrangements 
had  become  altered.  The  Eoman  houses  had  formerly  been 
quite  simple,  and  had  been  built  of  brick  or  peperino,  but  in 
most  cases  of  the  former  material ;  now,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  one  would  live  in  a  splendid  house  and  be  surrounded 
by  luxuries.  The  condition  of  Italy  after  the  civil  and  social 
wars,  was  indescribably  wretched. — Lectwres  on  the  History  cf 
Borne,  vol.  1,  421-422. 

The  exquisite  grace  and  refinement  of  vice  were  gone — ^the 
grossness  of  sensuality  remained.  At  the  period  of  the  very 
highest  power  and  wealth.  Home  had  lost  her  once  boasted 
virtue.  There  was  rottenness  in  that  great  heart  of  the  world 
whose  passionate  and  lustful  throbbings  were  felt  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  those  mighty  arms  which  were  stretched  out 
over  society  were  strong  only  for  rapine  and  wrong.  Their 
religious  condition  was  no  more  hopeful  than  their  civil.  Cicero, 
who  had  written  so  much  about  virtue  and  the  worship  of  the 
Gods,  said  that  in  his  day  one  haruspice  could  not  look  another 
in  the  face  without  laughing.  The  history  of  Tacitus  is  some- 
thing between  a  tragedy  and  a  dirge.  He  begins  it  by  saying: 
"  I  enter  upon  a  work  full  of  misfortunes,  atrocious  wars,  dis- 
cords, seditions ;  nay,  hideous  even  in  peace."  Again  (3rd 
chap.),  "  Besides  the  manifold  accidents  of  human  things,  there 
were  prodigies  in  heaven  and  earth,  threatening  flashes  of 
lightning,  and  forebodings  of  the  future,  joyful  and  gloomy, 
doubtful  and  plain.  Never  by  more  grievous  miseries  of  the 
Boman  people,  or  more  just  tokens  of  the  divine  displeasure, 
was  it  proved,  that  the  Gods  wished  not  our  welfare,  but  re- 
venge." When  Brutus  had  lost  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  in 
the  silence  of  the  dark  night  was  about  to  fall  on  his  sword  and 
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die,  lie  cried  "  O I  virtae,  I  did  tliink  thou  wert  something,  but 
now  I  see  thou  art  a  phantom!"  But  why  need  we  spend 
time  on  such  a  theme,  when  it  is  known  that  such  monsters  ss 
Oalignla,  Claudius,  Nero  and  Heliogabalus,  not  only  occupied 
the  imperial  throne,  but  passed  fix>m  them  to  a  place  among 
the  Gods!  Paul  has  given  us  a  picture  of  tlie  time  in  the  fint 
Chapter  of  Romans. 

Philosophers  were  in  no  more  hopeful  condition.  The  specu- 
lative world  was  divided  between  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism. 
The  existence  of  truth  was  doubted  or  denied,  virtue  was  con- 
sidered a  sham — and  even  Seneca,  whom  an  enthusiastic  admirer, 
John  Amdt,  (1556-1621)  claims  as  having  written  by  special 
inspiration  of  Ood,  gives  up  the  hope  of  immortality,  the  veiy 
sheet  anchor  of  the  soul.  *^  Once  trusting  to  the  word  of  others, 
I  flattered  myself  with  the  prospect  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave 
and  I  hmyed  for  deatli ;  when  I  suddenly  awoke  and  lost  the 
beautiful  dream."  And  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  argues 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  God  to  confer  immortality  on 
man.  Hence,  he  thought,  that  tlio  best  thing  a  man  could  do 
was  to  die.  Suicide  was  gravely  defended  as  a  right.  And 
the  pithy  proverb,  "  If  the  house  smokes,  leave  it,"  was  in  tiie 
moiitliB  of  men  called  the  wisest  and  best.  Tliis,  then,  is  the 
sad,  clieerlcBB  result  of  the  grand  Koman  experiment.  Her 
imperial  pride  does  not  prevent  tlie  humiliating  confession: 
"  Salvation  is  not  in  me.    Tliere  is  no  hope." 

Tlic  last  great  laborer  in  this  field  was  the  nation  of  the 
Jews.  Tlieir  central  idea  was  not  intellect,  as  the  Greek — ^nor 
law,  as  the  Roman — ^l)ut  religion,  open  to  all — binding  on  all — 
having  no  esoteric  doctrines — and  maintaining,  in  all  its  history, 
the  idea  of  one  spiritual  God,  as  a  continual  protest  against 
Polytheism  and  idolatry.  Tlieir  position  was  anticipative  and 
expectant.  Prophecy  was  their  polar  star.  Their  whole  his- 
tory is  an  acted  prophecy.  Their  religion  was  one  of  hope  of 
good  things  to  come.  Unlike  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  their 
golden  age  was  in  the  future.  Their  mission  was  to  let  the  true 
light  shine  in  darkness — though  often  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not.  Their  geographical  position  was  eminently 
suited  to  their  appointed  work.    They  had  Egypt  on  the  one 
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gide,  and  Syria  and  the  East  on  the  other,  and  they  were  carried 
captiye  into  both,  diffusing  as  they  went,  the  knowledge  of  the 
wondrous  revelation  that  God  had  vouchsafed  to  them.  They 
were  just  in  the  line  of  Alexander's  march  of  conquest,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  four  fragments  into  which  his  empire  broke. 
And  on  the  west  the  Mediterranean  (middle  of  the  earth)  oi>ened 
to  them  Europe  and  Africa. 

And  their  dispersion,  whether  produced  by  the  national  passion 
for  trade,  or  by  the  will  of  some  conqueror,  was  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  Gospel.  For  they  carried  their  faith  with  them, 
and  maintained  it  alike  in  the  busy  marts  of  Corinth  and  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon,  where  they  hung  their  harps  in  silent 
and  tearful  remembrance  of  Zion.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
both  the  cupidity  and  the  wrath  of  man  worked  out  the  plans 
'of  God.  A  witness  for  him  was  found  in  every  land.  So  that 
in  the  days  of  Paul  it  could  be  said,  "  For  Moses,  of  old  time, 
hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the 
synagogues  every  Sabbath  day." — Acts  15 :  21.  Thus  prophecy 
and  fulfilment  could  stand  side  by  side,  when  the  Apostle 
argued  the  claims  of  Christ.  Again,  a  fringe  of  proselytes  sur- 
rounded every  synagogue — ^men  of  inquiring  minds  and  earnest 
spirits,  who  having  Jewish  knowledge  without  Jewish  preju- 
dice, were  at  once  fitted  to  receive  the  truth  and  to  communi- 
cate it  to  the  heathen. 

But,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  Judaism  was  the  full  and 
final  faith  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  diseased  humanity,  it  had 
lost  its  power — was  waxing  old  and  was  ready  to  vanish  away. 
Malachi  had  closed  the  canon  of  Old  Testament  Scripture — 
the  light  of  prophecy  went  out,  and  there  was  silence  in  heaven 
for  four  hundred  years — till  the  expectant  world  was  startled 
by  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness — Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight. 

To  determine,  then,  the  success  of  the  Jewish  experiment,  let 
tw  look  in  on  them  during  that  interval  when  they  were  left  to 
themselves.  And  the  scene  presented  is  sadder  than  the  others, 
because  of  their  great  but  abused  privileges.  Their  condition 
manifested  the  old  trine  division  of  the  human  intellect;  and,  as 
applied  to  religion,  produced  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadduoees  imd 
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the  Essenes — ^the  Stoics,  the  EpicureanB  and  the  Cynics  of 
the  Jewish  growth.  Their  civil  condition  can  be  given  in  one 
sentence  of  Josephus.  After  describing  their  wars,  internal  and 
external,  despite  all  his  prejudices  in  favor  of  his  beloved 
nation,  he  is  compelled  to  say :  "  I  believe  that  had  the  Eo- 
mans  not  come  upon  this  wicked  race  when  they  did,  an  earth- 
quake would  have  swallowed  them  up,  or  a  flood  would  have 
drowned  them,  or  the  lightnings  of  Sodom  would  have  struck 
them.  For  this  generation  was  more  ungodly  than  all  that 
had  ever  suffered  such  punishments."  To  this  sad  statement 
all  history  agrees.  This  also  was  a  failure,  signal  and  complete. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  hour  of  the  world's  extremity.  Diseased 
humanity  had  been  allowed  four  thousand  years  in  which  to 
heal  itself,  and  the  disease  had  only  become  more  virulent  and 
deadly.  The  principalities  and  powers  of  hell  had  broke  loose 
on  society ;  the  possession  of  devils  was  no  rare  occurrence ; 
the  wild  scream  of  the  demoniac,  mingled  with  the  revelry  of 
Saturnalian  orgies;  and  the  snarl  of  the  Cynic,  and  the  thought- 
less laugh  of  the  Epicurean,  and  the  proud  self-sufficiency  of  the 
Stoic,  filled  up  the  scene  of  chaotic  confusion  into  which  society 
had  fallen.  Tlie  solution  of  a  problem  thus  complicated,  called 
for  the  intervention  of  a  God.  Tlie  promised  deliverer  must 
come  now  or  never,  imless  he  would  come  to  a  hell  on  earth — 
a  miglity  and  universal  pandemonium,  where  the  base  passions 
of  all  nations  were  seething,  and  all  jealousies  and  hatred  were 
clashing.  And  now  the  sceptre  is  departing  from  Judah  and 
the  lawgiver  from  between  his  knees — ^the  predicted  hour  for 
Shiloh  to  come.  And  God  was  true  to  his  word.  Tlie  very  edict 
tliat  humbled  Herod  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  his  Roman  mas- 
ter, and  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  kingly  power — the  regis- 
tration of  the  tribes  of  Israel  for  a  Koman  taxation,  called 
Jose])li  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem  the  city  of  David ;  and  theii 
and  there,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  surrounded  by  the  concen- 
trated light  of  history  and  prophecy — ^heralded  by  rejoicing 
angels,  and  adored  by  the  shepherds  and  the  wise  men — the 
representatives  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world — Christ,  "  the 
desire  of  all  nations," — the  Saviour  of  men,  was  bom. 
And  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer,  where  imposture 
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might  play  its  tricks  of  deception.  All  'eyes  were  turned  in 
anxious  expectation  to  Judea  at  the  time.  Expectations  of  a 
coming  Messiah,  in  various  forms  and  degrees  of  clearness,  were 
at  that  time  by  the  political,  intellectual  and  religious  contact 
and  collision  of  the  nations,  spread  over  the  whole  world,  and 
like  the  first  red  streaks  on  the  horizon,  announced  the  approach 
of  day.  The  Persians  were  looking  for  their  Sosiach,  who 
should  conquer  Ahriman  and  his  kingdom  of  darkness.  The 
Chinese  sage,  Confucius,  pointed  his  disciples  to  a  holy  one 
who  should  appear  in  the  West.  The  wise  Astrologers  who 
came  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  new  bom  King  of  the  Jews, 
we  must  look  upon  as  the  noblest  representatives  of  the  Messi- 
anic hopes  of  the  Oriental  heathens.  The  western  nations  on 
the  contrary  looked  towards  the  East,  the  land  of  the  rising  sun 
and  of  all  wisdom.  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  speak  of  a  current 
saying  in  the  Roman  empire,  that  in  the  East,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  Judea,  a  new  universal  empire  would  soon  be  founded. 

The  Jews  also  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation ;  and,  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  at  the  very  time  that  Christ — ^the  eternal 
word  of  God — was  bom,  Philo,  the  greatest  of  Jewish  philoso- 
phers, was  speculating  about  the  advent  and  work  of  a  deliverer 
whom  he  called  the  Word  of  God.  Attention  then  was  awake. 
The  philosophical  habits  of  the  people  fitted  them  for  scrutiny, 
and  Greek,  Eoman  and  Jew,  had  each  his  own  reason  for  scru- 
tinising the  claims  of  Jesus  more  closely. 

Christ  came  in  the  Augustan  age — the  golden  period  of  Ro- 
man literature.  Horace,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Seneca  and  Cicero, 
were  still  blazing  in  their  hemisphere  as  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. And  the  greater  lights  of  Grecian  learning,  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  were  shining  upon  the 
world  with  scarcely  diminished  lustre. 

Hat  religion  that  could  stand  the  test  of  such  scrutiny  and 
p<ervade  the  world  in  one  generation,  must  be  divine. 

Thus  it  was  that  "the  city  of  God  was  built  at  the  confluence 
of  three  civilizations"  most  strangely  blended.  Herod,  as  if  to 
symbolize  this  wonderful  conjunction,  had  rebuilt  the  temple — 
thus  presenting  the  Jewish  element;  within  its  walls  had 
reared  a  theatre — ^representative  of  Greek  culture;  and  in  a 
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I  yilain  had  built  an  amphitheatre,  for  the  exhibltioD 
\;&mea.-—Joi.  Ant.,   Lil).   xv,   Cap.    8,  §  1,  B.  J., 


lomanB  and  Jews  were,  we  have  said,  represeDtativs 
ftmisBioQed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  ooouDg  of 
is  CrosB,  which  was  tlie  hope  of  all,  was  surrounded 
And  over  it  was  written,  so  that  each  could  read 
1  tongue,  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  and  Latin :  "Thii 
I  of  tlie  JewB."  There  they  found  or  might  find^ 
Iverally  needed  so  much,  and  liad  sought  so  long  in 
Jiie  philosophy,  the  true  Uberty  and  the  true  ro« 
Ilb  Greek  and  Roman  and  Jew  found,  or  might  find, 
I  "all  in  all." 

'  done.  We  have  sketched  the  preparation 
Jl  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  must  now  be  silent 
I  another  coming  of  the  same  deliverer  of  which  this 
Indg  us,  and  for  which  it  is  a  pledge.  Tin?  veil  fJiat 
r  province  to  lift.  Bat  God  has  said  it  and 
|it  in  its  time.  Christ  shall  come  a  second  time 
alvation.     We   may  not  see  that  period  of 
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ARTIOLS  IV. 

MORALITY  OF  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 

The  prominent  influence  which  lawyers  exert  in  the  commu- 
nity, makes  it  a  question  of  vital  interest  what  are  the  ethical 
principles  upon  which  the  profession  habitually  regulate  the 
performance  of  their  professional  auties.  Their  social  standing 
is  usually  that  of  leaders^  in  every  society.  As  a  class,  they  are 
almost  uniformly  men  of  education ;  and  their  studies  of  the 
science  of  the  law,  (which  is  a  great  moral  science,)  with  their 
converse  with  all  conditions  of  men,  and  all  sorts  of  seculaif 
transactions,  give  them  an  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  which  cannot  but  make  them  leaders  of  opinion. 
It  i&  from  this  class  that  the  most  of  our  legislators  and  rulers^ 
and  all  our  judicial  officers,  must  be  taken.  They  are  the 
agents  by  whose  hands  nearly  all  the  complicated  transactions 
are  managed,  which  involve  secular  rights,  and  interest  the 
thoughts  and  moral  judgments  of  men  most  warmly.  But 
more;  they  are  the  stated  and  official  expounders  of  those 
rights,  and  not  the  mere  protectors  of  the  possessions  or  material 
values  about  which  our  rights  are  concerned.  In  every  district, 
town,  or  county  of  our  land, — we  may  say  with  virtual  accu- 
racy, monthly,  or  yet  more  frequent,  schools  are  held,  in  which 
the  ethical  doctrines  governing  man's  conduct  to  his  fellow 
man,  are  publicly  and  orally  taught  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
citizens,  with  accessory  circumstances,  giving  the  liveliest  pos* 
sible  interest,  vividness  and  pungency,  to .  the  exposition.  Ol 
these  schools  the  lawyers  are  the  teachers.  Their  lessons  are 
presented,  not  in  the  abstract,  like  so  many  heard  from  the 
pulpit,  but  in  the  concrete,  exemplified  in  cases  which  arouse 
the  whole  community  to  a  living  interest.  Their  lessons  are 
endlessly  varied,  touching  every  human  right  and  duty  summed 
up  in  the  second  table  of  the  law.  They  are  usually  intensely 
practical,  and  thus  admit  of  an  immediate  and  easy  application. 
They  are  always  delivered  with  animation,  and  often  with  an 
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impresBive  eloquence.  It  i»  therefore  obviouB,  that  this  pro- 
feseion  must  have  fearful  influence  in  forming  the  mond 
opinionB  of  the  community.  The  concern  which  the  country 
has  in  their  professional  integrity,  and  in  their  righteous  and 
truthful  exercise  of  these  vast  powers^  is  analogous  to  that 
which  the  Church  has  in  the  orthodoxy  of  her  ministers.  Nor 
are  these  influences  of  the  legal  profession  limited  to  things 
secular ;  for  the  domains  of  morals  and  religion  so  intermingle, 
that  the  moral  condition  of  a  people,  as  to  the  duties  of  righte* 
ousness  between  man  and  man,  greatly  influences  their  state 
towards  Gk)d.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  an  acute  and 
unprincipled  bar  does  not  do  more  to  corrupt  and  ruin  many 
communities  than  tlie  pulpit  does  to  sanctify  and  save  them* 
These  things  at  once  justify  the  introduction  of  the  topic  into 
this  Beview,  and  challenge  the  attention  of  Christian  lawyers 
and  readers  to  its  great  importance. 

In  describing  what  is  believed  to  be  the  prevalent  (though 
not  universal)  theory  and  usage  of  the  bar,  we  would  by  no 
means  compose  our  description  out  of  those  base  arts  which 
are  despised  and  repudiated  as  much  by  honorable  lawyers  as 
by  all  other  honest  men.  Tliere  is  no  need  to  debate  the 
morality  or  immorality  of  the  various  tricks ;  the  subornation 
of  witnesses ;  the  bribing  of  jury-uien ;  the  falsification  of  evi- 
dence in  its  recital ;  the  misquotation  or  garbling  of  authorities; 
the  bullying  of  tnitlifiil  and  modest  persons  placed  in  the  wit- 
ness' stand  by  no  choice  of  their  own ;  the  shaving  of  the  claims 
of  clients  in  advance  of  a  verdict  by  their  own  counsel :  by 
which  some  lawyers  disgrace  tlieir  fraternity.  This  class  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  moral  considerations;  and,  concerning 
their  vile  iniquity,  all  honest  men  are  already  agreed.  Jfor, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  we  take  the  principles  of  that  honorable 
but  small  minority,  as  a  fair  examplar  of  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  defend  in  the  bar  no  act  or  doctrine  which  their 
consciences  would  not  justify  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  who  say 
and  do  nothing  officially  which  they  would  not  maintain  as 
private  gentlemen.  Tliis  class,  we  fear,  are  regarded  by  their 
own  fraternity  nitlier  as  the  puritans  of  the  profession.  It  ib 
believed  that  tlie  theory  of  the  great  mass  of  reputable  lawyers 
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is  about  this:  ^'  That  the  advocate,  in  representing  hie  client's 
interest,  acts  officially  and  not  personally ;  and,  therefore,  has 
no  business  to  entertain,  even  as  an  advocate,  any  opinion  of 
the  true  merits  of  the  case ;  for  this  is  the  function  of  the  judge 
and  jury ;  that  the  advocate's  office,  to  perform  which  faithfully 
he  is  even  sworn,  is,  to  present  his  client's  cause  in  the  most 
favorable  light  which  his  skill  and  knowledge  of  law  will 
enable  him  to  throw  around  it ;  and  tliat  if  this  should  be  more 
favorable  than  truth  and  justice  approve,  this  is  no  concern  of 
his,  but  of  the  advocate  of  the  opposite  party,  who  has  equal 
obligation  and  opportunity  to  correct  the  picture :  that  not  the 
advocate  himself,  but  the  judge  and  jury  who  sit  as  umpires, 
are  responsible  for  the  righteousness  of  the  final  verdict.  That 
according  to  the  conception  of  the  English  law,  a  court  is  but 
a  debating  society,  in  which  the  advocates  of  plaintiffs  and  de* 
fendants  are  but  the  counterpoises,  whose  only  function  is  the 
almost  mechanical,  or,  at  least,  the  merely  intellectual  one  of 
pressing  down  each  one  his  own  scale,  while  an  impartial 
judge  holds  the  balance ;  that  this  artificial  scheme  is  fomyl  by 
a  sound  experience  to  be — not,  indeed,  perfect — but  on  the 
whole  the  most  accurate  way  to  secure  just  verdicts  in  the 
main ;  and  that  this  fact  is  the  sufficient  moral  defence  of  the 
system." 

Now,  it  is  not  our  intention,  in  impugning  the  morality  of 
this  theory,  to  charge  the  profession  with  immorality  and  dis- 
honor, as  compared  with  other  professions.  While  the  bar 
exhibits,  like  all  other  classes,  evidences  of  man's  sinful  nature, 
it  deserves,  and  should  receive,  the  credit  of  ranking  among  the 
foremost  of  secular  classes,  in  honorable  and  generous  traits. 
Lawyers  may  urge  with  much  justice,  that  other  professions 
habitually  practise  means  of  emolument  strictly  analogous  to 
their  official  advocacy  of  a  bad  cause.  The  merchant,  for 
instance,  says  all  that  he  can  say,  truthfully,  in  commendation 
of  his  wares,  and  is  silent  concerning  tbe  per-contras  of  their 
defects.  "To  find  out  these,"  he  says,  "is  the  buyer's 
business."  The  farmer  praises  all  the  good  points  of  the  horse 
or  the  bullock  he  sells,  and  leaves  the  purchaser  to  detect  the 
defects,  if  he  can.    It  is  not  intended  then  to  assert,  that  the 
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lis  tlieory  of  the  advocate's  duty  is  more  immoral 
hiiij»  commonly  supposed  reputable  in  otlier  call- 
ueBtion  to  be  gravely  considered  is :  whether  the 
rtaiice  of  the  advocate's  profession,  ae  aJtectiitg  not 
ry  and  personal  rightB,  bnt  the  moral  eentimeutfl 
if  the  commonwealth,  does  not  give  a  graver  aspect 
of  their  theory  of  action.     It  is  not  that  the  bar  ia 
d  than  coiiinierce  or  agriculture;  but  that,  if  the 
,n  immoral  theory,  it  ie  so  much  more  miEchievoM. 
is  it  asserted    that  the   individual   advocate  is 
vicious  man,  because  the  profeaaional  idea  into 
betrayed  is  a  vicious  one.     It  is  not  doubted  tliat 
'  social  honor  act  out  the  idea  of  their  office  abovs 
ho,  if  they  were  convinced  of  its  error,  would 
conscientiously.     It  ie  not  queetioned  that  the  pro« 
arcoursc   of  lawyers  with  each  other  is  UBtially 
■nerous  and  fraternal,  above  most  of  the  secular 
that  many  magnanimous  cases  exist  where  ])eacefal 
given  by  them  to  ajigry  litigants,  eo  as  to  prevent 
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obvious  remark  remains,  that,  if  all  other  secular  professions 
act  unscrupulously,  this  is  no  standard,  and  no  justification  for 
the  bar:  To  "measure  ourselves  by  ourselves,  and  compare 
ourselves  among  ourselves,  is  not  wise."  The  only  question 
with  the  answer  to  which  true  integrity* will  satisfy  itself,  is 
this :  iJoJietJier  the  above  theory  of  an  advocate^e  functions  is 
maraHy  right. 

We  shall  begin  a  diflSdent  and  respectful  attempt  to  prove 
that  it  is  not,  by  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  plea  of  bene- 
ficial policy ;  in  which  it  is  asserted,  that  the  administration  of 
justice  is,  on  the  whole,  better  secured  by  this  artificial  structure 
of  courts,  than  by  any  other  means.  We  point  to  the  present 
state  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  our  country ;  to  the 
"  glorious  uncertainties  of  the  law ;"  to  the  endless  diversities 
and  contradictions,  not  only  of  hired  advocates  of  parties,  but 
of  dignified  judges ;  to  the  impotence  of  penal  law,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  shameful  and  fearful  license  allowed  among  us  to 
crimes  of  bloodshed ;  and  ask,  can  this  be  a  wholesome,  a 
politic  system,  which  bears  such  fruit?  Is  this  the  best  judicial 
administration  for  which  civilized.  Christian,  free  nations  may 
hope  I  Then,  alas !  for  our  future  prospects  1  But  it  is  notorious 
among  enlightened  men,  that  there  are  States,  as  for  instance 
Denmark,  Wurteraburg,  Belgium  and  even  France,  where  the 
general  purposes  of  order,  security  and  equal  rights  (not, 
indeed,  as  towards  the  sovereign,  but  between  citizen  and  citi- 
zen) are  far  better  obtained  in  practice  than  they  are  among 
us;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  without  our  boasted  trial  by  jury. 
Our  system,  judged  by  its  fruits,  is  not  even  politic :  it  is  a 
practical  nuisance  to  the  State.  It  may  be  well  doubted 
whether,  in  spite  of  all  our  boasted  equal  rights,  the  practical 
protection  this  day  given  to  life,  limb  and  estate,  by  the  unmiti- 
gated military  despotism  of  the  Governor-General  of  Cuba,  not 
to  say  by  the  tyrannical  government  of  Louis  Napoleon,  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  more  secure  and  prompt  and  equitable,  than  that 
now  enjoyed  in  many  of  the  United  States.  And  the  worst 
feature  is,  that  as  the  legal  profession  has  increased  with  the 
growth  of  the  country,  and  gotten  more  and  more  control  over 
legii  transactions,  these  defects  of  judicial  administration  have 
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increased.  It  is  urged  in  favor  of  this  system  of  professioiutl 
advocacy,  that  great  practical  injustice  would  frequently  result 
from  the  inequality  of  knowledge,  tact,  fluency  and  talent  in 
parties,  if  they  did  not  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  employing 
counsel  trained  to  the  law,  and  exercising  their  office  in  the 
spirit  we  have  described.  It  would  often  happen,  it  is  said, 
that  a  rich,  educated,  skillful  ttian,  might  contend  with  a  poor, 
ignorant  and  foolish  one ;  but,  by  resorting  to  counsel,  all  these  • 
differences  are  equalized.  It  may  be  justly  asked,  whether 
there  are  not  inequalities  in  the  skill  and  diligence  of  advocates, 
and  whether  the  wealth  which  would  give  to  the  rich  suitor  so 
unjust  an  advantage  over  his  poor  adversary,  if  they  pleaded 
their  causes  in  person,  does  not,  in  fact,  give  an  equally  unjust 
advantage,  in  the  numbers  and  ability  of  the  counsel  it  enables 
him  to  secure,  when  those  counsel  are  permitted  to  urge  his 
cause  beyond  their  own  private  convictions  of  its  merits.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  dream  of  any  state  of  things  in  which  pro- 
fessional advocates  can  be  dispensed  with  wholly :  minors, 
females,  persons  of  feeble  intellects,  must  have  them  in  some 
form.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  as  equitable  results 
would  not  be  reached  in  the  main,  were  all  otlier  suitors,  except 
the  classes  we  have  mentioned,  obliged  to  appear  j9^r«^,  extreme 
as  such  a  usage  would  be,  as  those  reached  under  our  present 
system.  Cases  are  continually  occurring,  in  which  verdicts  are 
obtained  contrary  to  right,  in  virtue  of  inequalities  in  the  mem- 
bers, reputation,  talents,  or  zeal  of  opposing  counsel,  or  of  the 
untoward  prejudices  under  which  one  party  has  to  struggle. 
Especially  is  this  assertion  true  of  a  multitude  of  cases  in  which 
the  commonwealth  is  a  party ;  for  when  this  unscrupulous 
theory  of  an  advocate's  functions  is  adopted,  it  is  universally 
found  that  the  personal  client  on  the  one  side  is  served  with  a 
different  kind  of  zeal  and  perseverance  from  that  exerted  on 
the  other  side  in  behalf  of  that  distant,  imaginary,  and  vague 
personality,  the  State.  This  theory,  therefore,  probably  does  as 
much  to  create  unfair  inequalities  as  to  correct  them.  And  it 
usually  happens  that  the  advocate  derives  his  warmth,  liis 
strongest  arguments,  and  most  telling  points,  from  his  conver- 
sations with  the  eager  client,  whom  self-interest  has  impelled 
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to  view  the  controversy  with  all  the  force  of  a  thoroughly 
aroused  mind ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  client  does  more  to  make 
the  speech  effective  than  his  counsel. 

But  we  are  disposed  to  attach  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance to  these  considerations.  Policy  is  not  the  test  of  right, 
I  on  which  side  soever  the  advantage  may  lie ;  and  we  have  too 
much  faith  in  the  immutable  laws  of  rectitude,  and  in  [the 
]»rovidence  of  a  holy  God  over  human  affairs,  to  believe  that  a 
true  expediency  is  ever  to  be  found  in  that  which  is  immoral. 
In  the  final  issue,  that  which  is  right  will  always  be  found  most 
expedient.  If,  therefore,  the  theory  we  oppose  can  be  shown 
to  be  immoral,  there  will  be  no  need  to  reply  to  the  assertion 
of  its  expediency. 

We  remark,  then,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  a  presump- 
tive reason  against  this  theory  of  the  lawyer's  functions,  that 
so  constant  a  tendency  is  exhibited  by  individuals  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  descend  to  a  still  lower  grade  of  expedients  and 
usages  in  the  pursuit  of  success.  While  the  honorable  men  of 
the  profession  stop  at  the  species  of  advocacy  we  have  defined, 
there  is  another  part,  a  minority  we  would  fain  hope,  who  show 
a  constant  pressure  towards  practices  less  defensible.  To  that 
pressure  some  are  ever  yielding,  by  gradations  almost  insen- 
sible, until  -the  worst  men  of  the  body  reach  those  vile  and 
shameless  arts  which  are  the  opprobriv/m,  of  the  bar.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  this  tendency  downwards  is  manifest- 
ing itself  more  and  more  forcibly  in  our  country  as  the 
numbers  of  the  profession  increase,  and  competition  for 
subsistence  becomes  keener.  Now,  our  argument  is  not  so 
much  in  the  fact  that  the  profession  is  found  to  have  dishonest 
members ;  for  then  the  existence  of  quacks  and  patent  medi- 
cines might  prove  the  art  of  the  physicians  to  be  immoral ;  but 
in  the  fact  the  honorable  part  of  the  bar  are  utterly  unable  to 
draw  any  distinct  and  decisive  line,  compatibly  with  their 
principles,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  dishonorable.  The 
fact  to  which  we  point  is,  then,  that  men  who  practise  in  their 
clients'  behalf,  almost  every  conceivable  grade  of  art  and 
argument  unsustained  by  their  own  secret  conscience,  short  of 
actual  lying  and  bribery,  consider  themselves  as  acting  legiti- 
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mately  nniet  the  theory  i.f  Ibe  profeseioit ;  and  their  more 
BcrapnlooB  brptlireii,  who  hnW  t\m  tuime  theory,  cannot  conBirt- 
CDtly  deny  their  cl^im.  If  the  advocate  may  go  farther  in  the 
npport  of  hie  ciicnt's  caec  than  hiB  own  honeet  jiirfg^ient  of  its 
merits  Wonld  licar  him  out ;  we  ask,  at  what  graiie  of  SiophiBtrY 
Mnet  he  stopt  Where  shall  the  line  he  drawn  !  If  he  loay  wiUi 
propriety  blink  tme  principle  of  eqnity  or  law,  in  liia  hehalf, 
may  he  not  for  a  similar  reawn  blink  two  i  If  he  may  adroitly 
»nd  tacitly,  but  moet  effectively  innnuate  a  sophietry  in  hia 
fiivor,  might  he  not  just  as  well  epeak  it  boldly  out  i  The  fv>j>- 
pretBto  veri  m-t  seldom  amonnts  to  a  »uffff>ntfii  fiiUi.  And  if 
tiiednty  to  the  client,  with  the  eonfttitiitioii  of  the  conrt,  jus- 
tify the  ineinTtstion  or  Hsaertion  of  a  lophietry,  by  what  sewoB 
can  it  be  ehown  that  they  will  not  jnstify  the  inBinoatien  t^a 
fitl»ehood  ?  A  Bopbistry  ie  a  logical  fkleehood ;  and  if  he  who 
offers  it  comprehends  its  nnsonndnese,  we  cannot  see  how  he 
is  IcBB  tmly  guilty  of  falsehood,  than  he  wbo  tells  a  lie.  To 
speak  falsehood  ia  knowingly  to  fi^me  and  utter  a  proportion 
which  is  not  tme.  He  who  knowingly  urges  a  Bophistical 
argument  does  in  substance  the  same  thing;  he  prop^atea,  if 
he  does  not  utter,  a  false  proposition,  namely,  the  conclnsionof 
his  false  at^ment.  But  we  may  fairly  press  this  reasoning  yet 
f\irther.  No  one  will  deny  that  when  the  advocate,  as  an 
advocate,  suppresses  tnith,  or  insinuates  a  claim  more  than  jut 
to  hie  client,  or  lees  than  just  to  hie  adversary,  any  such 
act  would  be  insincere,  and  therefore  immoral,  if  it  were 
done  as  an  individual  and  private  act.  The  circnmstanees 
which  are  supposed  to  justify  it  are,  that  he  is  not  acting 
for  himself  but  for  another,  not  individnatly  bnt  officially ; 
that  there  ie  an  antagonist  whose  professional  business  it  ie 
to  see  that  he  gets  no  undue  advantage  for  his  client,  and 
that  the  lawyer  is  not  bound  to  form  any  private  opinion 
whatever  about  the  question,  whether  the  advantages  he  is 
procuring  for  his  client  are  righteous  or  not,  that  being 
tiie  business  of  the  judge  and  jury,  lliese  circnmstanees,  it  is 
claimed,  make  that  professionally  innocmt  which  wonid 
otherwise  be  a  positive  sin.  Why,  then,  may  they  not  jnstifr 
tlie  oommisa<»i  oS  any  other  ein  which  would  b«  ja>ofitabl«  to 
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the  client ;  and  what  limit  would  there  be  to  the  iniquities 
which  professional  fidelity  might  demand,  provided  only  the 
client's  case  were  bad  enough  to  need  them  ?  If  it  is  right,  for 
his  sake,  "to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause,"  why 
not  also  falsify  testimony,  or  garble  authorities,  or  bribe  jurors^ 
or  suborn  perjurers,  if  necessary  to  victory  ?  It  would  be  h^rd 
to  affix  a  consistent  limit;  for  the  greater  urgency  of  the 
client's  case  would  justify  the  greater  sin.  It  is  no  answer  to 
this  to  say,  that  the  latter  expedients  would  be  wrong  because 
the  opposite  party  is  entitled  to  expect  that  the  controversy 
will  be  conducted  with  professional  fairness,  and  that  no 
advantage  will  be  sought,  which  professional  skill  and  know- 
ledge may  not  be  supposed  able  to  detect  and  rebut  if  the  party 
aeeking  it  is  not  fairly  entitled  to  it.  For,  according  to  the 
thecMry  under  discussion,  this  professional  fairness  is  itself  a 
conventional  thing,  and  not  the  same  with  absolute  righteous* 
ness ;  &nd  any  conduct  which  was  conventionally  recognized 
for  the  time  being  would  come  up  to  the  definition.  So  that, 
the  party  secretly  contemplating  the  employment  of  some  of 
these  vile  expedients,  would  only  have  to  notify  his  antagonist 
in  general  terms,  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  any  imaginable 
trick,  in  order  to  render  his  particular  trick  professionally 
justifiable.  And  it  is  wholly  delusive  to  urge  that  the  advan- 
tage sought  by  one  party  is  legitimate,  because  it  is  only  such 
a  one  as  the  opposing  party  may  be  expected  to  detect  and 
counteract  by  his  skill,  if  competent  for  his  professional  duties, 
as  he  professes ;  for  the  reason  why  the  given  artifice  called 
legitimate,  is  used  in  any  case,  is  just  this,  that  it  is  supposed 
the  opposing  party  will  not  have  skill  enough  to  detect  and 
counteract  it.  Its  concealment  from  him  is  the  sole  ground  for 
the  hope  of  success  in  using  it ;  and  it  is  a  mere  evasion  to  say 
that  it  is  such  a  legal  artifice  as  the  opponent's  legal  skill  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  competent  to  meet;  when  in  that 
particular  case,  it  is  used  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  believed 
bis  skill  will  not  be  competent  to  meet  it.  It  is  used  because 
it  is  hoped  that,  it  will  remain  as  much  undetected,  and 
unanswered,  as  would  the  illegitimate  tricks  of  falsification 
aad  bribery.    We  beUave  therefore  that|  if  the  advocate  may 
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transgrefiB  the  line  of  absolnte  truth  and  li^teonnieM  at  aH, 
in  his  client's  behalf,  there  is  no  consistent  stopping  place.  No 
limit  can  be  consistently  drawn ;  and  the  constant  tendendss 
ci  a  part  of  the  profession  with  the  various  grades  of  license 
which  difEerent  advocates,  called  reputable,  allow  themsdves, 
indicate  the  justice  of  this  objection. 

We  may  properly  add  just  here  that,  even  if  the  theory  we 
oppose  were  in  itself  moral,  it  might  yet  be  a  grave  question, 
whether  it  is  moral  to  subject  one's  self  to  a  temptation  so 
subtle  and  urgent,  as  that  which  allures  the  advocate  to  trans- 
gress the  legitimate  limit.  The  limit  is  confessedly  a  conven* 
tional  one  at  any  rate,  and  not  absolutely  coincident  with  what 
would  be  strict  righteousness,  if  the  person  were  acting  indi- 
vidually and  privately :  it  is  separated  from  immoral  artifices 
by  no  broad,  permanent,  consistent  line ;  the  gradation  which 
leads  down  from  the  practices  called  reputable,  to  those 
allowedly  base,  is  one  composed  of  steps  so  slight  as  to  be 
almost  invisible ;  and  the  desire  to  conquer,  so  vehemently 
stimulated  by  the  forensic  competition,  will  almost  surely 
seduce  even  the  scrupulous  conscience  to  transgress.  ISo  sinner 
has  a  right  to  subject  his  infirm  and  imperfect  virtue  to  so 
deadly  a  trial. 

In  the  third  place,  we  respectfully  object  to  tlie  lawfulness 
of  the  attitudes  in  which  this  theory  of  the  profession  places 
the  advocate.  It  claims  that  tlie  court  is  but  the  debating 
society,  in  which  the  function  of  the  two  parties  of  lawyers  is, 
not  to  decide  the  justice  of  the  cause,  (that  being  the  function 
of  judge  and  jury,)  but  to  urge,  each  side,  all  that  can  be  pro- 
fessionally urged  in  favor  of  its  own  client :  and  that  out  of  this 
eooparte  struggle,  impartially  presided  over  by  the  listening 
umpire,  there  will  usually  proceed  the  most  intelligent  and 
equitable  decision.  But  the  fatal  objection  is:  that  even  if  the 
latter  claim  were  true,  we  might  "not  do  evil  that  good  might 
come."  And  truth  and  right  are  a  sacred  thing,  which  carry 
an  immediate,  universal,  inexorable  obligation  to  every  soul  in 
every  circumstance,  if  he  deals  with  them  at  all,  to  deal  with 
them  according  to  their  reality.  Man  is  morally  responsible 
for  every  act  he  performs  which  has  moral  character  or  conse- 
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qnences;  and  no  circumstanpe  or  subterfuge  authorizes  him  to 
evade  this  bond.  His  maker  will  allow  him  to  interpose  no 
conventionality,  no  artificial  plea  of  official  position  between 
him  and  his  duty.  Every  act  which  has  moral  character,  man 
performs  personally,  and  under  an  inmiediate  personal  respon- 
sibility. The  mere  statement  of  this  moral  truth  is  sufficient  to 
evince  its  justness :  the  conscience  sees  it  by  its  own  light. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  unless  God  maintained  his  moral  govern- 
ment over  individuals  in  this  immediate,  personal  way,  he 
could  not  maintain  it  practically  at  all.  Some  form  of  oi'gani- 
zation  migh^  be  devised  to  place  men  in  a  conventional, 
official  position,  in  which  every  thing  might  be  done  which  a 
sinful  desire  might  crave,  and  thus  every  law  of  God  might  be 
evaded.  In  a  word,  whatever  else  a  man  may  delegate  by  an 
artificial  convention  of  law,  he  cannot  delegate  his  responsi- 
bility ;  that  is  as  inalienable  as  his  identity.  And  it  is  equally 
impossible  for  man  voluntarily  and  intelligently  to  assume  the 
doing  of  a  vicarious  act,  and  leave  the  whole  guilt  of  that  act 
cleaving  to  his  principal.  His  deed,  in  consenting  to  act 
vicariously  is  his  personal,  individual  deed,  lying  immediately 
between  him  and  his  God ;  and  if  the  deed  has  moral  quality 
at  all,  it  is  his  own  personal  morality  or  immorality. 

Now,  truth  and  right  are  concerned  in  every  legal  controversy. 
But  these  are  things  to  which  moral  character  essentially 
belongs.  If  a  man  speaks,  he  ought  to  speak  truth — ^if  he 
handles  a  right,  he  ought  to  handle  it  righteously.  Lawyers 
seem  to  feel  as  though  this  conventional  theory  of  the  courts 
of  law  had  no  more  moral  quality  attaching  to  it  than  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  is  restored 
to  the  middle,  as  she  leans  to  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
honest  sailor  seizes  the  lever  by  which  he  moves  his  ponderous 
chest  of  cannon  balls  or  chain  cable,  and  when  the  sliding  of 
some  heavy  part  of  the  cargo  in  the  hold,  or  the  impulse  of 
wind  or  wave  causes  the  ship  to  lurch  to  the  larboard,  he 
shoves  his  counterpoise  to  the  starboard  side.  He  tells  you 
that  his  object  is,  not  to  throw  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends, 
but  to  maintain  a  fair  equilibrium,  by  going  as  much  too 
for  on  the  one  side  as  the  disturbing  force  had  gone  on  the 
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other.  And  this  is  sU  right  enough  The  fcHtses  which  he 
moveB  or  counterbalances  are  dead,  s^iieless,  sonlleoty  with- 
ont  responsibility.  But  it  is  altogetlier  otherwise  when  ve 
come  to  handle  tmth  and  rigtit.  For  they  are  sacred  thingk 
They  can  in  no  case  be  touched  without  immediate  monl 
obligation ;  and  to  pervert  a  truth  or  right  on  the  one  hand, 
in  order  that  a  similar  perversion  on  the  other  hand  may  be 
counterbalanced,  is  sin,  always  and  necessarily  sin;  it  is  the 
sin  of  meeting  one  wicked  act  by  anotlier  wicked  act,  or,  at 
best,  of  ^^  doing -evil  that  good  may  come."  An  attempt  may 
be  made  at  this  point  to  evade  this  dear  principle  of  numils 
by  means  of  the  confusion  of  thought  produced  by  an  appeal 
to  a  false  analogy.  Perhaps  some  such  iUustration  as  thb 
may  be  presented:  The  soldier  obeys  his  officer;  he  honestly, 
fSftirly  and  mercifully  performs  the  tasks  assigned  him  in  his 
lawful  profession,  and  yet  sometimes  takes  life  in  battle. 
Kow,  suppose  the  war  to  which  his  commander  leads  him 
is  an  unrighteous  war?  All  must  admit  that  every  death 
perpetrated  by  the  unrighteous  aggressor,  in  that  war,  is  a 
murder  in  God's  sight.  But  we  justly  conclude  that  tliis 
dreadful  guilt  all  belongs  to  the  wicked  sovereign  and  legis- 
lature who  declare  the  war,  and  not  to  the  passive  soldi* 
who  merely  does  his  duty  in  obeying  his  commander."  Hence, 
it  is  asserted,  "the  principle  appears  false;  and  there  may  be 
cases  in  which  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  do  vicariously,  or 
officially,  what  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  individually." 

We  reply  that  the  general  proposition  thus  deduced  is  one 
essentially  diJfferent  from  the  one  which  our  principle  denies. 
To  say  that  a  man  may  lawfully  do  some  things  vicariously  or 
officially,  which  he  may  not  do  privately  and  individually,  is  a 
totally  different  thing  from  saying,  that  if  an  act  would  be 
immediately  and  necessarily  wrong  in  itself,  whenever  and 
however  done,  the  agent  who  does  that  act  for  another  may 
still  be  innocent  in  doing  it,  because  he  acts  for  another.  But 
the  latter  is  the  proposition  which  must  be  proved,  in  order  to 
rebut  our  principles.  We  remark  further  upon  the  illustration 
above  stated,  that  there  are  several  fundamental  differencee 
between  the  case  of  the  soldier  and  that  of  the  advocate  who 
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professionallj  defends  his  client's  wrong-doing.  One  is,  that 
the  soldier,  in  the  case  supposed,  has  not  volunteered  of  his  own 
free  choice  to  fight  in  this  particular  war  which  is  unrighteouB. 
K  he  has,  then  we  can  bj  no  means  exculpate  him  from  a  share 
in  the  guilt  of  all  the  murders  which  the  wicked  sovereign 
perpetrates  in  battle  by  his  hand.  It  is  only  when  the  soldier 
is  draughted  into  this  service  without  his  option,  and  compelled 
by  the  laws  of  his  country,  that  we  can  exculpate  him.  But 
the  advocate  has  chosen  his  own  profession  freely  in  the  first 
instance,  and  he  chooses  each  particular  case  which  he 
advocates,  with  whateveraujustice  it  may  involve.  For,  what- 
ever fidelity  he  may  suppose  his  professional  oath  (perhaps 
thoughtlessly  taken)  compels  him  to  exercise,  in  behalf  of  his 
unrighteous  client,  after  he  has  made  him  his  client,  certainly 
he  is  not  compelled  to  undertake  his  case  at  all  unless  he 
chooses.  Another  minor  difference  of  the  two  cases  is,  that  the 
soldier,  not  being  a  civilian  by  profession  and  habit,  is  compe- 
tent to  have  very  few  thoughts  or  judgments  about  the  abstract 
righteousness  of  the  war  to  which  his  sovereign  has  sent  him; 
whereas,  it  is  the  very  trade  and  profession  of  the  lawyer  to 
investigate  the  righteousness  or  wrongfulness  of  transactions ; 
so  that  if,  indeed,  he  is  aiding  his  client  to  perpetrate  an 
injustice,  he  is  the  verj^  man,  of  all  others,  who  should  be  most 
distinctly  aware  of  the  wrong  about  to  be  done.  But  the  chief 
and  all  sufficient  difference  of  the  two  cases  is :  that  all  killing 
is  not  murder;  but  all  utterance  of  that  which  is  known  to  be 
not  true,  is  lying.  The  work  of  slaying  may,  or  may  not,  be 
rightful ;  the  case  where  the  lawful  soldier,  obeying  his  com- 
mander in  slaying  in  battle,  commits  murder,  is  the  exceptional 
case,  (not  indeed  in  frequency  of  occurrence  perhaps ;  but  in 
reference  to  the  professed  theory  of  legitimate  government.) 
But  to  the  rule  of  truth  and  right  there  is  no  exception :  all 
known  assertion  of  untruth  is  sin.  How  comes  it  that  the  pro- 
fession of  slaying  as  an  agent  for  the  temporal  sovereign,  as  a 
soldier  or  sheriff,  for  instance,  is  in  any  case  a  righteous  one  ? 
Only  because  there  are  cases  in  which  the  sovereign  may 
himself  righteously  slay.  And  in  those  cases,  it  may  be  that 
this  right  to  slay,  which  the  sovereign  himself  possesses,  may 
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be  held  properly  by  another  person  by  delegationu  But  bo 
man  can  delegate  what  he  does  not  poseesB.  The  client  cannot 
therefore  delegate,  in  any  case,  to  his  lawyer,  the  function  of 
making  his  wrong-doing  appear  right;  because  it  would  be  in 
every  case  wrong  for  him  to  do  it  himself.  And  here  we  are 
brought  to  a  point  where  we  may  see  the  utter  absurdity  of  all 
the  class  of  illustrations  we  are  combatting.  For,  lawyers  will 
themselves  admit  that  if  they  acted  individually  'and  privmtdy 
when  they  present  pleas  which,  they  are  aware,  are  unjust,  it 
would  be  sin.  Their  defence  is  that  they  do  it  officially.  Well, 
then,  if  the  client  did  it  for  himself,  it  would  be  sin :  how 
can  the  lawyer,  his  agent,  derive  from  him  the  right  to  do  what 
he  has  himself  no  right  to  dot  Or,  will  it  be  said  that  the 
official  right  of  the  advocate  to  act  for  a  given  client  is  not 
delegated  to  him  from  that  client,  but  from  the  State  which 
licensed  him  as  an  advocate!  We  think  this  is  a  doctrine 
which  clients  would  be  rather  klow  to  admit.  And  again,  the 
State  is  as  utterly  devoid  as  the  client  of  all  right  to  misrepresent 
truth  and  right.  God  has  given  to  the  civil  magistrate  the 
right  to  slay  murderers  and  invaders ;  but  he  has  given  to  no 
person  nor  commonwealth  imder  heaven,  the  right  to  depart 
from  the  inexorable  lines  of  truth  and  right. 

This  great  truth  brings  us  back  to  the  doctrine  of  each  man's 
direct  and  unavoidable  responsibility  to  Grod,  for  all  his  acts 
possessing  moral  character  or  moral  consequences.  Now,  in 
performing  our  duty,  God  requires  us  always  to  employ  the 
best  lights  of  reason  and  conscience  he  has  given  us,  to  find 
out  for  ourselves  what  is  right.  It  is  man's  bounden  duty  to 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  every 
act  he  performs,  which  possesses  any  moral  quality.  God 
does  not  permit  us  to  employ  any  man  or  body  of  men  on 
earth  as  our  conscience-keepers.  How  futile,  then,  is  the 
evasion  presented  at  this  point  by  the  advocates  of  the 
erroneous  theory :  "  that  the  lawyer  is  not  to  be  supposed  to 
know  the  unrighteousness  of  his  client's  cause :  that  it  is  not 
his  business  to  have  any  opinion  about  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  peculiar  business  of  the  judge  and  jury:  nay,  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  have  any  opinion  about  it,  and  would  be  wrong  if 
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he  had,  for  the  law  presumes  every  man  imiocent  tiU  after  he 
\&  proved  wicked :  and  when  the  advocate  perfonns  his  func- 
tions, no  verdict  has  yet  been  pronounced  by  the  only  party 
authorized  to  pronounce  one.  The  fatal  weakness  of  this  feeble 
.  sophistry  is  in  this:  that  these  assertions  concerning  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  the  judge  and  jury  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  case, 
are  only  true  as  to  one  particular  relation  of  the  client.  The 
judge  and  jury  are  the  only  party  authorized  to  pronounce  the 
client  wrong  or  guilty,  as  concerns  the  privation  of  his  life, 
liberty  or  property.  It  would,  indeed,  be  most  illegal  and 
unjust,  for  lawyer  or  private  citizen,  to  conclude  his  guilt  in 
advance  of  judicial  investigation,  in  the  sense  of  proceeding 
thereupon  to  inflict  that  punishment  which  the  magistrate 
alone  is  authorized  to  inflict.  But  this  is  all.  K  any  private, 
personal  right  or  duty  of  the  private  citizen,  or  of  any  one,  is 
found  to  be  dependent  on  the  innocence  or  wickedness  of  that 
party  before  the  court,  it  is  a  right  and  duty  to  proceed  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  character,  as  correct  as  may  be,  by  the 
light  of  our  own  consciences,  in  advance  of  judicial  opinion  or 
even  in  opposition  to  it.  Yea,  we  cannot  help  doing  so,  if  we 
try.  Now,  the  question  which  the  advocate  has  to  ask  himsell 
as  to  an  unrighteous  client,  is :  "  Shall  I  professionally  defend  his 
unrighteousness,  or  shall  I  not  ?"  And  that  question  involves 
an  unavoidable  duty,  and  constitutes  a  matter  personal,  private 
and  immediate,  between  him  and  his  God.  In  deciding  that 
he  will  not  lend  his  professional  assistance  to  that  man's 
unrighteousness,  he  decides  a  personal  duty:  he  does  not  touch 
the  bad  man's  franchises,  nor  anticipate  his  judicial  sentence. 
Let  us  illustrate.  Many  years  ago  an  advocate,  distinguished 
for  his  eloquence  and  high  social  character,  successfully 
defended  a  vile  assassin,  and  by  his  tact,  boldness  and  pathos, 
secured  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  When  the  accused  was  released 
he  descended  into  the  crowd  of  the  court  house,  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  his  degraded  companions,  and  almost  wild 
with  elation,  advanced  to  his  advocate  oflfering  his  hand  with 
profuse  expressions  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  The  dignified 
lawyer  sternly  joined  his  own  hands  behind  his  back  and 
turned  away,  saying :  ^^  I  touch  no  man's  hand  that  is  foul  with 
10 
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murder."  But  in  what  light  did  this  advocate  learn  that  thit 
criminal  was  too  base  to  be  recognized  ae  a  fellow  man  t  Hie 
court  had  pronounced  him  innocent  1  It  was  only  by  the  li^ 
of  his  private  judgment — ^a  private  judgment  formed  not  only 
in  advance  of,  but  in  the  teeth  of,  the  authorized  verdict 
Where  now  were  all  the  quibbles  by  which  this  honorable 
gentleman  had  persuaded  himself  to  lend  his  professional  skill 
to  protect,  from  a  righteous  doom,  a  wretch  too  vile  to  touch  his 
hand?  as  that  ^Hhe  lawyer  is  not  the  judge:  that  he  is  not 
authorized  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  case?  Doubtless  this 
lawyer's  understanding  spoke  now,  clearly  enough,  in  some 
such  terms  as  these:  ^^My  hand  is  my  own,  it  is  purely  a 
personal  question  to  myself  whether  I  shall  give  it  to  this 
murderer;  and  in  deciding  that  personal  question,  I  have  a 
right  to  be  guided  by  my  own  personal  opinion  of  him.  In 
claiming  this,  I  infringe  no  legal  right  to  life,  liberty,  or 
possessions,  which  the  constituted  authorities  have  restored  to 
him."  But  was  not  his  tongite  his  own^  in  the  same  sense  with 
his  hand  ?  Was  not  the  question  whether  he  could  answer  it 
to  his  God  for  having  used  his  tongue  to  prevent  the  punislmient 
of  crime,  as  much  a  private,  personal,  individual  matter,  to  be 
decided  by  his  own  private  judgment,  as  tlie  question  whether 
he  should  shake  hands  with  a  felon  ?  Let  us  suppose  another 
case:  a  prominent  advocate  defends  a  man  of  doubtful  char- 
acter from  the  charge  of  fraud,  and  rescues  him  by  his  skill  from 
his  well  deserved  punishment.  But  now  this  scurvy  fellow 
comes  forward  and  claims  familiar  access  to  the  society  of  the 
honorable  lawyer's  house,  and  aspires  to  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  He  immediately  receives  a  significant 
hint  that  he  is  not  considered  worthy  of  either  honor.  But  he 
replies:  "You,  Mr.  Counsellor,  told  your  conscience  tliatit 
was  altogether  legitimate  to  defend  my  questionable  transactions 
professionally,  because  the  law  did  not  constitute  you  the  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  case,  because  the  law  says  every  man  is  to 
be  presumed  to  be  innocent  till  convicted  of  guilt  by  the 
constituted  tribimal,  and  because  you  were  not  to  be  supposed 
to  have  any  opinion  about  my  guilt  or  innocence.  Now,  the 
constituted  authorities  have  honorably  acquitted  me,  (at  your 
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advice !)  I  claim,  therefore,  that  you  shall  act  out  your  own 
theory,  and  practically  treat  me  as  an  honorable  man."  We 
opine  the  honorable  counsellor  would  soon  see  through  his  own 
sophistry,  and  reply  that  those  principles  only  applied  to  his 
civic  treatment  of  him  as  a  citizen ;  th^t  his  house  and  his 
daughter  were  his  own,  and  that  he  was  entitled,  yea,  solemnly 
bound,  in  disposing  of  them,  to  exercise  the  best  lights  of  his 
private  judgment.  So  say  we:  and  nothing  can  be  so 
intimately  personal  and  private,  so  exclusively  between  a  man 
and  liis  God,  as  his  concern  in  the  morality  of  his  own  acts. 
Since  God  holds  every  man  immediately  responsible  for  the 
way  in  which  he  deals  with  truth  and  right,  whenever  and 
in  whatever  capacity  he  deals  with  tliem,  there  can  be  no 
concern  in  which  he  is  so  much  entitled  and  bound  to  decide 
for  himself  in  the  light  of  his  own  honest  conscience.  The 
advocate  is  bound,  therefore,  to  form  his  own  independent 
opinion,  in  God's  fear,  whether  in  assisting  each  applicant  he 
will  be  assisting  wrong,  or  asserting  falsehood.  This  prelim- 
inary question  he  ought  to  consider,  not  professionally,  but 
personally  and  ethically.  Let  every  man  rest  assured  that 
God's  claims  over  his  moral  creatures  are  absolutely  inevitable. 
He  will  not  be  cheated  of  satisfaction  to  his  outraged  law  by 
the  plea  that  the  wrong  was  done  professionally ;  and  when  the 
lawyer  is  suffering  the  righteous  doom  of  his  professional 
misdeeds,  how  will  it  fare  with  the  man  f 

Our  fourth  consideration  is  but  an  extension  and  application 
of  the  great  principle  of  personal  responsibility  which  we 
have  attempted  to  illustrate  above.  We  would  group 
together  the  practical  wrongs  which  evolve  in  the  operation  of 
this  artificial  and  immoral  theory ;  we  would  invite  our  readers 
to  look  at  their  enormity,  and  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  can 
be  that  these  things  are  innocently  done.  Let  the  conscience 
speak ;  for  its  warm  and  immediate  intuitions  have  a  logic  of 
their  own,  less  likely  to  be  misled  by  glaring  sophistry  than  the 
speculations  of  the  head.  And  here  we  would  paint  not  so 
much  the  judicial  wrongs  directly  inflicted  by  suitors  unrighte- 
ously successful;  for  here  the  lawyer  might  seem  not  so 
directly  responsible.    We  might,  indeed,  point  to  the  case  in 
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which  planmble  fraud  gucceedi  in  ctrippiiig  the  deBerving,  the 
widow,  the  orphan,  of  their  sabstance,  inflicting  thus  the  ilk 
of  penniy ;  or  to  that  in  which  dander  or  violence  ia  enabled 
to  itab  the  peace  of  innocent  hearta,  undeterred  by  fear  of 
righteouB  retribution;  and  aek  the  honeati  nnsophiatioated 
mind,  can  he  be  innocent  who,  though  not  advising,  nor  per- 
petrating  Buch  wrongs  in  his  individoal  capacity,  haa  yet 
prostituted  skill,  experience,  and  perhaps  eloquence,  to  aid 
the  perpetrator?  Can  it  be  right t  But  we  would  Bpeak  rather 
of  those  evils  which  proceed  directly  fi*om  the  advocate  hiao' 
Belf  in  his  own  professional  doings.  Here  is  a  client  who  haa 
insidiously  won  subtle  advantages  over  his  neighbor  in 
business,  until  he  has  gorged  himself  with  ill  gotten  gain.  He 
applies  to  the  reputable  lawyer  to  protect  him  against  the 
righteous  demand  of  restitution.  The  lawyer  undertakes  hb 
case,  and  thenceforth  he  thinks  it  his  duty  (not  indeed  to  falsiij 
evidence,  or  misquote  law,  or  positively  assert  the  innocence 
of  injustice,  but)  to  put  the  best  face  on  questionable  transac- 
tions which  they  will  wear — ^to  become  the  apologist  of  that 
which  every  honorable  man  repudiates.  Now,  we  speak  not  of 
tlie  wrongs  of  tlie  despoiled  neighbor ;  of  these  it  may  be  said 
the  client  is  the  immediate  agent.  But  there  stands  a  crowd 
of  eager,  avaricious,  grasping  listeners,  each  one  hungry  for 
gain,  and  each  one  learning  from  this  professional  expounder 
of  law,  how  to  look  a  little  more  leniently  on  indirection  and 
fraud ;  how  to  listen  a  little  more  complacently  to  the  tempta- 
tions before  which  his  own  feeble  rectitude  was  tottering 
already ;  how  to  practise  on  his  own  conscience  the  deceit 
which  "divides  a  hair  between  north  and  north-west  side;" 
until  the  business  morality  of  the  country  is  widely  corrupted. 
Can  this  be  right?  Can  he  be  innocent  who  prodnces  such 
results,  for  the  selfish  motive  of  a  fee?  But  worse  still;  a 
multitude  of  crimes  of  violence  are  committed;  and  when 
their  bloody  i)erpetrators  are  brought  before  their  country's 
bar,  professional  counsel  fly  to  the  rescue,  and  try  their  most 
potent  arts.  See  them  rise  up  before  ignorant  and  bewildered 
juries,  making  appeals  to  weak  compassion,  till  the  high  senti- 
ment of  retributive  justice  is  almost  ignored  by  one-half  of  the 
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commtmity.  Hear  them  advocate  before  eager  crowds  of 
heady  young  men,  already  far  too  prone  to  rash  revenge,  the 
attractive  but  devilish  theory  of  "the  code  of  honor :'^  or 
assert,  in  the  teeth  of  God's  law  and  man's,  that  the  bitterness 
of  the  provocation  may  almost  justify  deliberate  assassination; 
or  paint,  in  graphic  touches,  which  make  the  cheek  of  the 
young  man  tingle  with  the  hot  blood,  the  foul  scorn  and 
despite  of  an  unavenged  insult,  untU  the  mind  of  the  youth  in 
this  land  has  forgotten  that  voice  pronounced  by  law  both 
human  and  divine,  "vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay;"  and  is 
infected  with  a  dreadful  code  of  retaliation  and  murder ;  until 
the  course  of  justice  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  so  impotently 
uncertain,  that  the  instincts  of  natural  indignation  against 
crime  disdain  to  wait  longer  on  its  interposition,  and  introduce 
the  terrific  regvme  of  private  vengeance,  or  mob-law;  and 
nntil  the  land  is  polluted  with  blood  which  cries  to  heaven  from 
the  earth.  Can  it  be  right  that  any  set  of  men,  in  any  function 
or  attitude,  should  knowingly  contribute  to  produce  such  a 
fatal  disorganization  of  public  sentiment;  and  that,  too,  for  the 
sake  of  a  fee,  or  of  rescuing  a  guilty  wretch  from  a  righteous 
doom  which  he  had  plucked  down  on  his  own  head?  Can  it  be 
right?  And  now,  will  any  man  argue  that  God  hath  no  prin- 
ciple of  responsibility  by  which  he  can  bring  all  the  agents  of 
such  mischiefs  as  these  into  judgment?  That  such  things  as 
these  can  be  wrought  in  the  land,  and  yet  the  class  of  men 
who  have  in  part  produced  them  can,  by  a  set  of  professional 
conventionalities,  juggle  themselves  out  of  their  responsibility 
for  the  dire  result?  Nay,  verily:  there  is  yet  a  God  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth.  But  if  such  a  theory  as  the  one  we  have 
discussed  were  right,  while  bearing  such  fruits,  His  govern- 
ment would  be  practically  abdicated. 

The  fifth  and  last  consideration  is  drawn  from  man's  duty  to 
himself.  The  highest  duty  which  man  owes  to  himself  is  to 
preserve  and  improve  his  own  virtue.  Our  race  is  fallen,  and 
the  reason  and  conscience  which  are  appointed  for  our  inward 
guides  are  weakened  and  dimmed.  But  yet  God  places  in  our 
power  a  process  of  moral  education  by  which  they  may  be 
improved.    The  habit  of  acting  rightly  confirms  their  uneer- 
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tain  deciflionB,  and  a  thorongH  rectitude  of  intention  and  can- 
dor act  as  the  ^^ euphrasy  and  me"  which  clarify  onr  mental 
vision.  How  clear,  then,  the  obligation  to  employ  thoae 
high  faculties  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  not  be  perverted 
and  sophisticated?  There  is  no  lesson  of  experience  clearer 
than  this,  that  the  habit  of  advocating  what  is  not  thoroughly 
believed  to  be  right,  perverts  the  judgment  and  obfuscates  the 
conscience,  until  they  become  unreliable.  No  prudent 
instructor  would  approve  of  the  advocacy  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  error  by  the  pupils  in  a  debating  society.  Such 
an  association  was  formed  by  a  circle  of  pious  young  men  in 
the  country ;  and  once  upon  a  time  it  was  determined  to  de- 
bate the  morality  of  the  maimfacture  of  ardent  spirits.  But 
it  was  found  that  all  were  of  one  mind  in  condemning  it.  So, 
to  create  some  show  of  interest,  one  respectable  young  man 
consented  to  assume  the  defence  of  the  calling  "  for  argument's 
sake."  The  result  was,  that  he  unsettled  his  own  convictions, 
and  ultimately  spent  his  life  as  a  distiller,  in  s])ite  of  the  grief 
and  urgent  expostulations  of  his  friends,  the  censures  of  big 
church,  and  the  uneasiness  of  a  restless  conscience.  Nothing 
is  better  known  by  sensible  men,  than  the  fact  that  experienced 
lawyers,  wliile  they  may  be  acute  and  plausible  arguers,  are 
unsafe  judges,  concerning  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  They 
are  listened  to  with  interest,  but  without  confidence.  Their 
ingenious  orations  pass  for  almost  nothing,  while  the  stammer- 
ing and  brief  remarks  of  some  unsophisticated  farmer  carry 
all  the  votes.  Tlie  very  plea  by  which  advocates  usually 
justify  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  clients  seemingly  unworthy  of  it, 
confesses  the  justice  of  these  remarks.  Tliey  say  that  they  are 
not  insincere  in  their  advocacy,  that  they  speak  as  they  believe; 
because  it  almost  always  occurs  that  after  becoming  interested 
in  a  case,  they  become  thorouglily  convinced  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  tlieir  own  client's  cause.  Indeed,  not  a  few  have  said 
tliat  no  man  is  a  good  advocate  who  does  not  acquire  the  power 
of  tlms  convincing  himself.  But  tliere  are  two  parties  to  each 
case.  Are  the  counsel  on  both  sides  thus  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  their  own  causes,  when  of  course,  at  least,  one  must  be 
wrong?    Fatal  power:   to  bring  the  imperial  principles •  of 
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reason  and  conscience  so  under  the  dominion  of  self-interest 
and  a  factitious  zeal,  that  in  one-half  the  instances  they  go 
astray,  and  are  unconscious  of  their  error!  It  has  been 
remarked  of  some  men  famous  as  politicians,  who  had  spent 
their  earlier  years  as  advocates,  that  they  were  as  capable  of 
speaking  well  on  the  wrong  side  as  on  the  right  of  public 
questions,  and  as  likely  to  be  found  on  the  wrong  side  as  on 
the  right. 

Now,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  tamper  thus  with  the  faculties 
which  are  to  regulate  our  moral  existence,  and  decide  our 
immortal  state.  It  may  not  be  done  with  impunity.  Truth 
has  her  sanctities ;  and  if  she  sees  them  dishonored,  she  will 
hide  her  vital  beams  from  the  eyes  which  delighted  to  see  error 
dressed  in  her  holy  attributes,  until  the  reprobate  mind  is  given 
over  to  delusions,  to  believe  lies.  Were  there  no  force  in  any 
thing  which  has  preceded,  duty  to  ourself  would  constitute  a 
sufficient  reason  against  the  common  theory  of  the  advocate's 
office. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  only  moral  tlieory  of  the 
legal  profession  is  that  which  makes  conscience  preside  over 
every  official  word  and  act  in  precisely  the  same  mode  as  over 
the  private,  individual  life.  It  does  not  appear  how  the 
virtuous  man  can  consistently  go  one  inch  farther,  in  the 
advocacy  of  a  client's  cause,  than  his  own  honest  private 
judgment  decides  the  judge  and  jury  ought  to  go;  or  justify  in 
the  bar  any  thing  which  he  would  not  candidly  justify  in  his 
own  private  circle ;  or  seek  for  any  client  any  thing  more  than 
he  in  his  soul  believes  righteousness  demands.  "  Whatsoever 
is  more  than  these,  cometh  of  evil."  It  may  be  very  true,  that 
if  all  lawyers  practised  this  higher  theory,  the  numbers  and 
business  of  the  profession  would  be  vastly  abridged.  If  the 
fraudulent  exactor  could  find  no  one  to  become  the  professional 
tool  of  unjust  designs;  if  the  guiltyman,  seeking  to  evade  justice, 
were  told  by  his  advocate  that  his  defence  of  him  should  consist 
of  nothing  but  a  watchful  care  that  he  had  no  rrurre  thanjustioe 
meted  out  to  him ;  it  is  possible  clients  would  be  few,  and 
litigation  rare.  But  is  it  certain  that  any  good  man  would 
regret  such  a  result  ?    It  might  follow,  also,  that  he  who  under- 
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took  to  practise  the  law  on  this  Christian  theorj,  would  find 
that  he  had  a  narrow  and  arduous  road  along  which  to  v$lk< 
We,  at  least,  should  not  lament,  should  Christian  young  men 
conclude  so.  Then,  perhaps,  the  holy  claims  of  the  Qotpd 
Ministry  might  command  the  hearts  of  some  who  are  now 
seduced  by  the  attractions  of  this  attractive  but  dangerou 
profession. 


mf  »■•■» 


THE  SUPPORT  OF  SUPERANNUATED   MINISTERS— AND 
THE  INDIGENT  FAMILIES  OF  DECEASED  MINISTERE 

The  Scriptural  law,  enforcing  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
furnish  an  adequate  support  to  the  Christian  Ministry,  has 
recently  been  so  fully  discussed,  and,  not  long  since,  so  elo- 
quently pressed  before  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  by  one, 
who  was  never  heard  by  it  without  respect,  and,  on  tliat  occasion, 
not  without  profound  emotion,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
now  to  advert  to  it,  otherwise  than  as  furnishing  the  principle 
upon  which  the  subject  of  the  present  address  is  base(L 
While,  however,  tlie  general  obligation  to  aflford  the  Ministry 
a  comfortable  sustenance  has  been  freely  canvassed,  the  specific 
duty  of  supporting  superannuated  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  indigent  families  of  deceased  Ministers,  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Clmrcli  as  fully  as  it  might  have  been.  It  seems 
to  have  been  tacitly  assumed  that,  according  to  the  commer- 
cial maxim  of  rendering  an  equivalent  for  value  received,  the 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  may  only  claim  a  subsistence  during 
his  actual  term  of  service;  and  that  when,  from  whatever 
cause  he  ceases  to  discharge  the  active  functions  of  the  Minis- 
try, the  obligation  of  the  Church  to  sustain  him  comes  to  a  cor- 
responding close.  A  due  regard  to  the  Divine  statutes  touch- 
ing this  matter,  to  reason,  and  to  the  instincts  of  our  nature, 
will,  we  apprehend,  convince  us  that  this  principle  is  falsely 
applied  in  the  case  before  us. 

L  From  the  tenor  of  the  enactments  embodied  in  the  Leviti- 
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eal  Code,  respecting  the  support  of  the  miniBtry  of  the  ancient 
Church,  it  is  clear  that  the  possibility  of  the  aged  or  disabled 
Levites  being  left  to  want  was  never  contemplated.  The  mode 
bj  which  they  were  supported  was  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
live  comfortably  during  their  time  of  active  service,  and,  by 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  economy,  to  make  provision,  if  they 
pleased,  against  the  exigencies  of  disability  or  age.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  exhibit  statistics  in  proof  of  this  position,  though 
that  might  easily  be  done.  Some  of  the  old  writers  upon  JJ]B 
Mosaic  Institute  have  furnished  tables  of  figures  descendidff  t^^ 
curious  details,  showing  that,  if  the  Levitical  Minister  evei^  suf- 
fered from  privation,  it  was  not  because  an  almost  sumptuous 
provision  was  not  yielded  him  by  law.  Indeed,  one  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  affluence  of  this  provision,  which  seemed  to 
render  it  possible  for  the  Jewish  Minister  to  live  in  little  less 
than  palatial  splendor.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
drafts  upon  the  generosity  and  hospitality  of  the  Levitical 
priest  were  frequent  and  heavy.  The  entertainment  of  stran- 
gers, for  example,  devolved  chiefly  upon  him ;  and  the  God, 
who  had  inculcated  upon  His  Ministers  the  obligations  of  an 
unstinted  and  ungrudging  beneficence,  so  that  they  might 
become  marked  and  illustrious  exemplars  of  the  loveliest  graces 
as  well  as  the  sternest  duties,  made  full  and  generous  provision 
for  the  cultivation  of  these  traits  and  the  discharge  of  these 
obligations.  If  the  means  of  being  generous,  hospitable  and 
charitable,  were  necessary,  those  means  were  furnished  by 
Divine  enactment.  The  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  history  not 
nnfrequently  mentions  the  poverty  of  the  Levites,  does  not 
prove  that  the  Divine  law  did  not  render  their  support  obliga- 
tory upon  the  Church,  but  only  that  that  law  was  disobeyed 
in  times  of  idolatrous  defection.  And  it  is  a  fact  not  now 
unworthy  of  attention,  that  the  poverty  of  the  ministry  was 
always  contemporaneous  with,  and  evidential  of,  an  unspiritual 
and  rebellious  condition  of  the  ancient  Church. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  by  law  a  home 

was  provided  for  the  Levite,  which  could  not  be  perpetually 

alienated  fi*om  him.    It  was  his,  as  well  during  his  age  and 

fteUeness,  as  when  his  sinewy  strength  lug;ged  the  bullock  to 

11 
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the  altar,  and  piled  the  wood  for  Baciifice.  He  was  never,  at 
anj  period  of  Ub  life,  whether  in  active  service  or  not,  left 
without  a  shelter  for  himself  and  his  family.  Nor  are  we  any- 
where informed  that  when  he  ceased  to  discharge  the  active 
dnties  of  his  office,  he  ceased  to  receive  the  regular  stipend 
yielded  by  tithes.  In  fine,  there  is  notiiing  to  show  that  he  did 
not  receive,  in  time  of  disability  and  age,  [Nrecisely  the  same 
salary  which  he  had  worked  for  before. 

.^fhere  is  another  consideration,  too,  which  ought  not  to  be 
,bvq4ooked,  in  attempting  to  settie  the  question — What  provi* 
sieh  ^'.was  made  for  superannuated  Ministers  in  the  andeat 
Ghurch?  We  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  office  descended  firom 
father  to  son ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  were  no  spedsl 
allowance  made  to  the  superannuated  Levite  and  priest — ]ie 
could  partake  of  the  provision  amply  made  for  the  support  of 
his  son  and  successor.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Levitical  ministiy, 
as  a  class,  were  characterized  by  monstrous  filial  ingratitude, 
the  aged  father,  who  had  spent  his  prime  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  could  not  be  reduced  to  penury  and  want.  So  that  it 
would  appear  that,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  infirmities 
and  necessities  of  age,  was  a  correspondingly  increased  provi- 
sion made  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  the  disabled 
Levitical  Minister. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  Head  (tf 
the  Church  did  not,  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  leave  his  ser- 
vants in  the  ministry  without  a  comfortable  maintenance  under 
the  pressure  of  decrepitude.  On  the  contrary,  an  examinaticm 
of  the  ancient  code  would  lead  us  to  believe  tiiat  the  aged 
Levite,  in  the  home  of  his  youth  and  bosom  of  his  family, 
passed  the  evening  of  life  without  care  for  himself,  and,  ce^ 
tainly,  without  an  anxious  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  tem- 
poral prospects  of  his  children.  And,  when  he  came  to  die, 
no  bitter  reflections  on  the  ingratitude  of  the  Church,  and  no 
disturbing  anticipations  of  a  hard  future  for  his  family  mingled 
with  his  last  counsels  to  his  sons,  and  the  last  act  of  worship 
by  which  he  committed  his  departing  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  his  God. 

And  must  the  Christian  preacher,  whose  duties  it  might  eauly 
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be  Bhown,  press  more  oneronsly  upon  him  than  did  those  of  the 
Levitical  Minister  upon  him ;  upon  whose  time  and  talents, 
mind  and  body,  there  is  an  incessant  and,  at  times,  almost 
an  intolerable  drain, — must  the  Minister  of  Jesus  look  forward 
to  an  old  age  of  poverty  and  want — an  evening  of  clouds  and 
etorms  ?  Must  he  work  the  marrow  out  of  his  bones,  and  the 
breath  almost  out  of  his  body ;  must  he  preach,  study,  visit, 
watch,  pray;  in  short,  do  what  might  fill  an  angel's  hands,  and 
more  than  fill  a  mortal's  capacity ;  must  he  do  this,  and  mourn 
at  the  last  that  his  old  friends  look  strangely  upon  him,  and 
that  while  another  drinks  of  the  milk  and  eats  of  the  butter  of 
his  former  flock,  he  must,  with  a  gourd  of  water  and  a  crust  of 
bread  in  hand,  wait  patiently  until  he  is  summoned  tQ  the 
heavenly  banquet  and  his  eternal  rest  ? 

Surely  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  law  touching  this  matter  is 
not  departed.  Nor  can  the  Christian  Church  plead,  because 
ihe  letter  of  that  code  is  not  enforced  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  tithes  are  not  expressly  required ;  that,  therefore,  she  is 
not  bound  by  an  obligation  equal  to  that  which  Christ  imposed 
npon  His  ancient  people.  If  He  has  not  told  his  people  now 
to  pay  tithes  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  the  Gospel — 
and  many  regard  that  obligation  as  unrepealed — He  hath  said, 
^^ freely  ye  have  received, /re^Zy  give,"  and  when  the  love  which 
beat  in  His  heart,  and  led  Him  to  sacrifice  Himself  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners ;  when  that  love  shall  pervade  the  souls  of 
His  people — as  one  day  we  trust  it  will,  even  on  earth — they 
will  perceive  the  reason  why  gratitude  to  Him,  and  generosity 
to  the  needy  and  the  dying,  were  not  tied  to  metes  and  bounds, 
but  left  to  give  as  they  list. 

In  no  respect  can  the  obligation  to  sustain  the  institutions  of 
the  Gospel  be  less  now  than  it  was  under  a  more  imperfect  and 
shadowy  dispensation.  If  the  Jew  was  required  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  his  aged  Minister — much  more  is  the  Chris- 
tian. If  the  man  who  had  spent  his  life  in  instructing  his  people 
in  the  principles  of  that  incomplete  economy,  in  sacrificing 
bolls  and  goats  whose  blood  could  not  take  away  sin,  and  only 
foreshadowed  the  great  sacrifice ;  if  he  was  maintained  in  com- 
fort when  age  disqualified  him  firom  further  service,  shall  he 


irfao  has  worn  out  his  life  in  preaching  a  crucified  a&d  rinn 
Bavioar,  in  toiling  and  watching  for  Mmlsy  and  in  serving  Hie 
Ohnrch,  shall  be  be  left,  in  weakness  and  age,  to  ied  the 
pinch  of  poyert7  and  the  dread  ei  want!  Has  the  King  of 
the  Ohnrch  so  intended!  Is  the  obligation  to  support  Hit  aged 
Ministers  less  stringent  now  than  tmder  the  former  dispensa-' 
tion?  No,  reader,  not  Christ  has  written  ttie  law  of  jus- 
tice and  of  love  npon  the  heart  of  His  Church,  and  itis  to  bar 
infinite  shame  if  Ae  render  not  obedience  to  that  law  in  aU 
that  it  requires.  It  was  not  necessary  that  He  should  hafs 
said,  ^^let  not  my  aged  senrants  in  the  Ministry  die  in  want'' 
He  supposed  that  the  Church,  to  whom  He  haa  bequeathed 
them  as  ascension  gifts^  would  be  prompted  as  well  by  grati- 
tude to  Him  as  by  the  very  instincts  of  Christian  love,  to  afford 
them  sustenance  in  feebleness  and  age.* 

n.  If  the  questions  be  pressed — ^What  do  yt^pay  fct^  when 
we  are  required  to  give  of  our  substance  to  the  support  of  die 
ministry  %  and  why  should  men  be  salaried  when  they  cease 
to  work }  we  reply,  that  the  answer  to  these  inquiries,  even 
on  the  principle  of  rendering  an  equivalent  for  value  received, 
is  obvious.  The  Cliristian  ministry,  as  the  exponent  and  dis- 
tributor of  the  priceless  blessings  of  the  Oospel  of  Christ, 
exerts  a  signal  and  inestimable  influence  for  good  upon  the  in- 


*  NoTi. — ^It  has  been  snggefted  to  the  writer  u  &  qoettloii  worth  conflderios 
whether,  if  the  terms  of  the  coveiiaiit,  made  with  the  ancient  Church,  had  been 
faithfully  observed  by  that  Church,  there  could  hare  been  any  such  thing  as  a 
Superannuated  or  disabled  ministry.  The  promises  of  the  covenant  seemed  to 
provide  against  it.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  foregoing  considerations  would  not, 
f&r  ntb8tane$^  be  divested  of  force.  The  form  of  the  argument  would  be  changed, 
and  it  might  then  be  put  thus :  **  If  Qod,  by  special  promise,  mercifully  guaraa- 
teed  to  His  ancient  Ministers,  security  aganist  the  infirmities  and  distresses  of 
decrepid  age,  but  is  now  pleased,  for  wise  reasons,  to  suffer  His  servants  in  the 
€k>8pel  to  undergo  them,"  then  the  temper  of  the  Christian  Church  ought,  in  this 
respect,  to  conform  to  the  tpirit  of  the  ancient  coda.  Christ  dost  now  permit  ffis 
Ministers  to  linger  with  His  Church  in  a  disabled  condition.  The  Church  ia^  tbera- 
fbre,  under  obligation  actually  to  furnish  them  the  provision  demanded  by  their 
necessities,  in  conformity  to  the  9pirU  of  that  beneficent  covenant  which,  had  it 
been  faithftilly  observed,  would  have  enHrtiy  spared  the  Levitlcal  miiilrtry  the 
pressoreof  thsie  neoeailkiei. 
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terests  of  society,  considered  in  any  of  their  main  aspects  as 
material,  social  and  spiritual.  It  will  scarcely  be  disputed  by 
candid  minds,  that  the  stated  assemblage  of  men  for  the  decent 
•nd  orderly  worship  of  God,  and  the  regular  inculcation  of  the 
salutary  doctrine  and  holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  tend  to  ad- 
vance even  the  fnaterial  interests  of  a  community.  It  is  stated 
as  a  fact  that,  during  the  first  year  of  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Asa  Burton,  in  a  New  England  town,  real  estate  increased  in 
value  three-fold.  A  community  without  a  Church  would  be  one 
of  which  few  respectable  business  men  would  like  to  become 
members.  A  town,  without  the  Gospel,  would  scarcly  be 
deemed  reputable  enough  to  induce  an  honest  man  to  make  it 
the  abode  of  his  wife  and  children.  It  is  too  true  to  be  denied, 
notwithstanding  the  cant  about  priestcraft  and  priestly  domi- 
nation, that  the  presence  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  the  dis- 
pensation of  Christian  instruction  in  a  place,  are  not  considered 
valid  objections  to  the  establishment  of  business,  or  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  there. 

But  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Gospel,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, of  the  Christian  ministry,  is  more  conspicuously  exer- 
cised upon  the  social  interests  of  the  race.  We  do  not  intend  to 
afiSrm,  as  has  sometimes  been  thoughtlessly  intimated  by  its 
apologists,  that  Christianity  is  the  only  civilizer  of  mankind. 
A  nation  may  become  civilized  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  The  early  history  of  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Bome,  furnishes  proof  of  the  fact,  that  a  certain  intellectual 
type  of  civilization  may  exist,  and  exist  in  a  high  state  of 
advancement,  where  the  scheme  of  Christianity  is  unknown. 
The  admission  may  be  cheerfully  made,  that  the  pure  intellect 
of  man  has  never  reached  a  higher  stage  of  development  than 
in  ancient  Greece.  The  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the 
poetry  of  Homer  and  Euripides,  and  the  statuary  of  Phidias, 
will  extort  the  homage  of  mankind  as  long  as  a  generous  sym- 
pathy with  genius  shall  exist.  Without  pausing  to  inquire  how 
fttr  the  higher  thought  of  Greece  and  Rome  may  have  been 
affected  and  stimulated  by  contact  with  those  articles  of  Natural 
Beligion,  which  God  originally  revealed  to  man,  and  which  it 
18  one  office  of  the  Gospel  to  republish  vji6&t  new  and  peculiar 
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sanctionB,  it  may  Bafel j  be  aaeimied  that  an  attentiye  exanuna- 
tion  of  the  specific  differences  of  the  ancient  and  modem  tyjm 
of  civilization  will  evince  the  infinite  snperiorily  of  the  latter, 
especially  as  it  passes  nnder  the  moulding  influence  of  a  pore 
Christianity.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  in  an  article 
like  this  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  a  subject  so  fertile  in  reflec- 
tion. A  few  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Christaan 
influence  upon  society  may,  however,  be  noticed  in  passing. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  moral  aspects  of  modem  civilization  that  we 
discover  the  immediate  and  specific  effect  of  the  GK>6pel.  Hht 
corporeal  and  mental  nature  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Boman 
were  subjected  to  an  elevating  discipline,  while  his  moral  con- 
stitution was  dwarfed  or  ruined  by  neglect.  It  is  the  peculiar 
office  of  Christianity  to  induce  a  parallel  culture  of  all  the 
elements  of  the  man.  While,  consequently,  the  social  state  of 
the  ancients  received  a  one-sided  and  dangerous  development, 
Christianity  infuses  into  society  those  great  moral  principles 
which  at  once  ennoble  it  and  render  it  stable. 

It  is,  for  example,  peculiarly  its  province  to  inculcate  upon 
the  masses  the  salutary  truth  tliat  obedience  is  due  to  govern- 
ment as  an  ordinance  of  God.  Destitute  in  great  measure,  if 
not  entirely,  of  the  conviction  of  this  truth,  the  ancient  States, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  contained  within  themselves 
an  inherent  proclivity  to  disintegration  and  decay.  Christianity, 
by  enforcing  this  regulative  principle,  opposes  a  barrier  to  this 
downward  tendency,  moderates  the  excesses  of  popular  passion, 
and  checks  the  sudden  and  violent  impulses  of  the  popular  will. 
Tlie  Christian  patriot  of  our  own  country,  while  he  contem- 
plates with  apprehension  the  disturbed  condition  of  a  confede- 
racy composed  of  so  many  States,  characterized  by  diverse  and 
often  conflicting  interests  and  sentiments,  looks  to  this  great 
principle  of  Christianity  as  a  break-water  to  arrest  the  furious 
tide  of  fanatical  excitement  and  political  caprice.  Much, 
doubtless,  of  the  future  stability  and  prosperity  of  this  Republic, 
will  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  obedience  to  this  law  of 
the  Gk)spel  pervades  the  hearts  of  its  people. 

It  is  the  distinguishing  office  of  Christianity,  moreover,  to 
impress  upon  society  the  wholesome  influence  derived  from  the 
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fact,  which  it  alone  clearly  reveals,  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
race,  and  from  the  implantation  in  the  heart  of  man  of  the 
catholic  attribute  of  love  to  his  fellows.  The  Gospel  re-afltans 
the  truth  of  nature,  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth;  and  adds  to  it  the  new 
and  distinctive  enouncement,  that  as  there  is  one  God  and  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  human  society  are  boimd  together  by 
their  common  relation  to  this  one  God,  by  the  nexus  of  that  one 
glorious  mediation. 

So,  moreover,  does  a  preached  Gospel  tend  to  achieve  for 
society  what  never  was,  and  never  could  be  accomplished  under 
the  ancient  civilizations,  \t&  pwrificcUion  and  safety^  by  incul- 
cating the  true  theory  of  morals;  by  teaching  men  that  a  good 
life  originates  in  an  inner  principle,  and  developes  itself  from 
within ;  and  by  providing  the  agencies  by  which  that  principle 
is  engendered  and  matured.  The  social  relations  are  thus 
guarded  from  violation.  The  family  tie  is  sacredly  maintained, 
and  men  are  not  compelled  to  regard  each  other  with  ever- 
lasting suspicion  and  distrust. 

Lastly,  the  full  knowledge  of  the  sanctions  of  the  Divine  law, 
and  of  a  future  state  of  retribution,  is  alone  imparted  by  the 
Gospel  of  Christ ;  a  knowledge  without  which  there  can  exist 
no  effectual  restraint  upon  the  evil  passions  of  men,  and  by 
which  a  stronger  police  is  erected  in  society  than  that  of  stand- 
ing armies,  and  a  firmer  check  imposed  upon  license  than  the 
dread  of  the  the  gallows  or  the  guillotine. 

It  is  impossible,  now,  to  form  any  just  and  proper  estimate  of 
the  benign  influence  of  a  preached  Gospel  upon  the  social 
interests  of  man.  We  know  it  only  in  its  tendencies.  Were  it 
exerted  in  all  its  legitimate  force,  society  would  be  remodelled, 
and  its  whole  aspect  changed.  In  that  case  every  human  soul 
would  become  a  temple  vocal  with  the  praises  of  God ;  every 
power  of  the  intellect,  and  every  affection  of  the  heart,  accord- 
ing to  the  exquisite  picture  of  Whewell,  would  meet  together 
in  harmony  around  the  Divine  altar,  and  minister  there  in 
sublime  acts  of  Divine  worship ;  while  the  will,  an  obedient 
attendant,  would  spring  with  alacrity  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 


Divine  comnuuidB.  Society,  ai  a  whole,  would  be  a  gloiiovi 
clmrch-state ;  the  oommunion  of  men  would  be  a  perfect  e&Oh 
munion  of  saints ;  and  we  should  come  to  Mt.  Zion^  and  to  the 
city  of  the  living  Ood,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  and  to  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels ;  to  the  General  AaaemUy  ol 
the  Church  of  the  first-bom  which  are  written  in  heaven ;  .and 
to  Gh>d  the  Judge  of  all ;  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  mads 
perfect ;  and  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Govenant ;  and 
to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  which  speaketh  better  things  than 
the  blood  of  Abel. 

The  ^riiual  benefits  conferred  upon  man  by  a  preached 
Oospel,  we  shall  not  attempt  in  this  presence  to  describe.  'Bxej 
can  only  be  measured  by  the  infinite  price  which  was  paid  fcv 
their  acquisition,  and  the  boundless  duration  in  which  tliey  diaU 
meet  their  full  and  legitimate  expansion. 

Now,  it  will  be  conceded  that  whatever  infiuence  for  good  is 
exerted  upon  the  interests  of  society  by  the  Gk)spel  of  Christ  ss 
a  recuperative  and  conservative  moral  scheme,  is  exercised 
mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
an  order  of  men  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  Saviour 
for  this  very  purpose.  It  is  their  business,  their  only  proper 
avocation,  adopted  at  the  call  of  Christ,  and  prosecuted  in  view 
of  extraordinary  sanctions.  With  them  stand  or  fall  Gk)spel 
worship,  Gk)8pel  ordinances.  Gospel  instruction  and  Gospel 
churches.  This  argument  may  possibly  be  devoid  of  force  to 
those  who  acknowledge  no  allegiance  to  Jesus  as  King  upon 
His  holy  hill  in  Zion,  but  surely  it  is  not  without  weight  to 
those  who  do.  These  men  ought  not  to  be  left  to  struggle  with 
the  hardships  of  poverty.  Justice  and  gratitude  alike  demand 
that  they  who  have  exhausted  their  strength  and  worn  out 
their  lives  in  the  one  simple  duty  of  promoting  the  blessings 
which  the  Gospel  is  suited  to  confer  upon  society,  should  not 
only  be  sustained  during  the  period  of  active  service,  but  should 
not  be  forced  to  drag  out  the  weary  remnant  of  their  days  in 
dependence  and  privation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  furthermore,  that  it  is  not  alone  the  . 
precise  amount  of  labor  which  is,  from  week  to  week,  expended 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Gkwpel,  in  study,  in  preaching  and  in 
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pastoral  visitation,  which  is  to  be  considered  in  the  adjustment 
of  this  qnestion.  The  inqniry  arises  when  this  ceases  ?  does 
the  obligation  to  siipport  the  laborer  likewise  cease?  We 
must  take  into  acconnt  the  whole  imjlaefnce  in  all  its  extent^ 
which  a  faithfal  minister  of  the  gospel  exerts.  That  influence, 
be  it  observed,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  precise  time  of 
the  actual  discharge  of  the  functions  of  his  office.  It  survives 
diO0e  functions.  It  lives  and  acts,  when  his  mouth  is  sealed  bv 
age,  and  his  ministry  on  earth  by  death.  The  whole  influence 
of  a  godly,  devoted  Christian  minister! — who  can  calculate  its 
Value  ?  Who  can  measure  the  influence  of  tlie  ministry  of  a 
Richard  Baxter,  a  George  Whitefield,  a  Jonathan  Edwards, 
an  Edward  Payson,  a  Samuel  Davies,  a  William  Barr,  and  a 
hoet  of  others,  whom  time  would  fail  us  to  mention ;  who,  we 
repeat  it,  will  measure  the  influence  of  the  labors  of  such  men 
in  their  effects  upon  society,  and  in  their  spiritual  and  ever- 
lasting results?  Every  brick  in  the  old  Kidderminster  and 
Northampton  Churches,  shall  have  mouldered — every  beam  in 
Upper  Long  Cane  shall  have  rotted — every  foot  of  Commons  in 
Moorfields  be  occupied  by  the  advancing  tide  of  the  great 
capital  of  Britain,  ere  the  influence  of  these  men  shall  cease  to 
be  felt.  The  very  name  of  the  faithful  Minister  is  sacredly 
handed  down  from  pious  father  to  son  as  the  symbol  of  all  that 
is  holy  and  noble  in  the  sanctified  nature  of  man;  and,  like  a 
talisman,  exerts  a  certain  magical  spell  long  after  the  record  of 
it  on  the  sepulchral  stone  has  been  obliteriated  by  the  weather 
of  centuries.  It  is  said  by  physical  philosophers  that  nothing 
which  impinges  upon  the  atmosphere — ^not  even  a  word  spoken 
at  random — ^fails  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  imdulations  it  causes, 
as  long  as  the  atmosphere  itself  shall  last.  So  the  impression 
upon  the  world  made  by  the  labors  of  a  true  Gospel  Minister 
shall  never  fail  to  stir  the  hearts  of  men.  The  young  student 
who,  at  the  present  day,  pores  over  the  lives  of  such  men,  feels 
within  him  the  pulse  of  a  strong  resolve  to  foUyw  those  who, 
through  faith  and  patience,  have  inherited  the  promises,  and 
/ailing  on  his  knees  prays  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  pour  into 
his  heart  the  spirit  of  these  departed  heroes  of  the  truth,  and 
inquire  him  for  a  kindred  career  of  usefulness. 
12 
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Now,  the  same  kind  of  influence,  though  mayhap  in  a  lew 
degree,  is  exerted  by  every  true  godly  Christian  minister.  And 
those  who  are  benefitted  by  it  are  bound  in  justice,  as  well  as 
by  the  instinct  of  love,  to  pay  for  it,  during  the  whole  life-tune 
of  him  who,  through  grace,  was  the  medium  of  its  diffiudon« 
His  influence  yet  speaks  as  well  when  he  is  laid  aside  from 
active  service  in  the  earthly  house  of  God  by  age  or  afflictUNif 
as  when  upon  his  removfd  to  the  upper  sanctuary,  the  voice 
from  heaven  cries :  '^  Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  It  may  not  be 
extravagant  to  suppose  that  Christ  allows  His  servants  to  linger 
with  the  Church  in  weakness  and  decrepitude,  in  order  to  test 
her  appreciation  of  the  preciousness  of  His  ascension  gifts  to 
her,  and  of  the  value  of  tiiat  influence  exercised  in  her  behalf, 
of  which  He  has  made  them  His  chosen  vessels  and  dispensers. 
As  a  loving  and  grateful  family  of  children  would  regard  it  as 
not  only  a  sacred  duty,  but  a  cherished  privilege,  to  nurse  and 
comfort  an  aged  and  venerable  parent  in  the  helplessness  of 
age  and  even  of  drivelling  dotage,  so  ought  the  Church  to 
soothe  the  declining  years  of  the  man  who  has  bound  the 
energies  of  his  youth  and  prime  as  a  willing  sacrifice  upon  her 
altar.  She  cannot  cast  off  her  aged  ministers  in  the  time  of 
their  sorest  earthly  need  without  exposing  herself  to  the  charge 
of  ingratitude  before  God  and  man.  The  disabled  servant  of 
the  Church  might  be  content  to  bear  the  indifference  of  the 
world  often  manifested  much  in  the  same  way  as  men  look 
upon  an  old  worn-out  cart  horse  grazing  on  a  common.  The 
reproaches  of  those  who  have  reproached  his  master  may  alight 
upon  him  without  awakening  an  emotion  of  surprise,  though  for 
tliem,  too,  he  toiled  and  wept,  and  would  have  died.  He  may 
look  for  no  gratitude  from  those  who,  without  a  thankful 
ejaculation,  can  contemplate  .the  sacrifice  of  his  Saviour  on  the 
Cross ;  but  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  be  insensible  to  his  aban- 
donment by  tlie  Church,  of  whom  he  may  have  often  sung : 

"  For  her  mj  tears  shall  fall. 

For  her  my  prayers  ascend; 
To  her  my  toils  and  cares  be  given. 

Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end." 
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As  the  stab  of  Brutus  inflicted  on  the  great  Roman  "  the 
most  unkindest  cut  of  all,"  so  do  the  indifference  and  desertion 
of  the  Church  gather  around  the  declining  life  of  her  disabled 
Minister  its  deepest  shadows  and  its  bitterest  storms. 

in.  But  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  not  the  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence,  and,  by 
the  exercise  of  economy,  make  'provision  for  the  necessities  of 
age  and  the  wants  of  his  family  ?  Why  should  not  he,  as  well 
as  other  men,  act  in  accordance  with  the  common  ddage,  and 
^*  lay  up  something  for  a  rainy  day  ?"  Several  reasons  may  be 
given  why,  ordinarily,  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  do  it.  It  is 
not  seldom  the  case  that  the  pittance,  miscalled  a  support, 
which  he  receives,  is  wholly  insufficient  for  the  present  wants 
of  his  household.  And  to  require  a  man  in  such  a  case  to  lay 
np  money  for  the  future,  is  like  attempting  to  wring  Wood  out 
of  a  stone.  We  have  often  thought  that  if  a  Minister  so  cir- 
cumstanced could  make  up  his  mind,  instead  of  ploughing  or 
teaching  for  his  bread,  to  die  of  starvation  on  the  hands  of  his 
congregation,  while  his  death  under  those  circumstances  might, 
perhaps,  fix  an  everlasting  stigma  upon  that  particular  batch 
of  Christians,  his  martyrdom,  like  that  of  those  who  have  died 
at  the  stake,  would  confer  an  immense  benefit  upon  the  Church 
at  large.  In  this  age  of  newspapers,  the  Philistines  would  hear 
of  it,  and  the  probability  that  any  other  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
would  die  under  those  circumstances  would  be  exceedingly 
remote.  O,  that  some  one  had  the  faith  to  do  it!  His  poor 
brethren  would  gather  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  have  a  grand 
jubilee,  take  up  a  handsome  collection,  and  erect  a  monument 
to  his  memory  out  of  the  surplus  of  their  salaries !  But  men 
do  not  usually  fancy  death  by  starvation,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  Church  will  ever  have  the  benefit  of  that  species 
of  martyrdom. 

There  is,  too,  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  Minister's 
making  a  comfortable  provision  for  the  future  wants  of  himself 
or  family.  His  congregation  expect  him  to  be  aix  ensample  of 
generosity,  hospitality  and  charity.  When,  in  accordance  with 
their  own  expectations,  he  is  generous  in  his  dealings  with  his 
fellows,  hospitable  to  stranger^  and  charitable  to  the  poor,  how 
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much  of  his  ealarj  remains  to  be  laid  aside  for  the  demands  of 
the  future  t  The  fact  is,  the  same  thing  is  required  of  him  bj 
the  Scriptures  and  by  Ub  own  noble  inrtincts.  But  it  is  plttnly 
impossible  for  him  conspicuouslj  to  exhibit  these  graces,  the 
exercise  of  which  suppose  the  possession  of  a  comfortable  home 
and  a  competent  salary,  without  either  one  or  the  other.  Aitd 
when  without  either  one  or  .the  other,  he  does  manage  to  be 
hospitable  and  charitable,  is  it  any  marvel  that,  having  been 
kept  poor  all  his  active  life  by  his  hospitality  and  charity,  be 
should  in  his  age  be  destitute  of  a  comfortable  maintenance  t 
And  is  it  precisely  right  that  he  should,  at  that  season  of  hit 
need,  be  taunted  with  having  failed,  like  other  men,  to  act 
according  to  the  prudential  maxim,  ^May  up  something  for  a 
rainy  day  ?" 

The  worst  of  the  case  is,  that  the  same  people  who  require 
him  to  be  a  model  of  these  expensive  graces,  and  give  him 
never  the  means  to  cultivato  them,  and  yet  press  upon  him  the 
old  saw,  which  has  been  quoted,  are  not  a  little  outraged  if  the 
Minister  does  save  bis  money  and  make  a  comfortable  provision 
for  the  future.  "Xo  preacher  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  riclu 
He  should  be  poor,  like  his  Master,  and  live  by  faith  in  the 
promises!''  They  who  thus  sagely  and  tenderly  counsel  the 
servants  of  Jesus  to  live  on  air,  forget  that  tlie  Master  himself 
neither  wrought  miracles,  ordinarily,  for  his  own  support,  nor 
toiled  in  a  manual  occupation  to  earn  a  livelihood,  but  looked 
for,  and  actually  received,  a  maintenance  from  His  disciples, 
such  as  they  were  able  to  give.  He  evidently  acted  on  the 
principle  upon  which  He  directed  the  twelve  and  the  seventy, 
to  proceed  in  fulfilling  the  duties  which  He  assigned  them ;  a 
principle  everywhere  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures — ^that  "  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  It  is  true  that  He  felt  not  the 
sorrows  of  a  superannuated  preacher,  for  "He  was  cut  off  out  of 
the  land  of  the  living"  after  a  brief  but  consummate  ministry. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  an  affecting  thought,  that  He  is  represented 
in  the  persons  of  His  aged  and  disabled  Ministers ;  He  feels 
their  griefs  and  shares  the  loneliness  and  bitterness  of  their 
time  of  desertion;  and  He  regards  whatever  is  done  unto 
them — even  the  least  of  them,  the  most  infirm,  the  most 
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decTepid,  the  most  drivelling, — as  done  nnto  Himself.  Do 
they  not  fill  up  what  is  behind  of  his  sufferings  in  the  Church 
which  is  His  body  ?  Ah,  if  the  Church  could  but  realize  this, 
she  would  treat  His  aged  and  disabled  servants  as  she  ought  to 
have  treated  Him,  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  His  mediatorial 
work,  and  His  estate  of  humiliation,  to  have  lingered  with  her 
aa  an  aged  and  disabled  Minister  of  His  own  glorious  Gospel. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  other  expectations 
which  a  Christian  congregation  often  entertains  in  regard  to  its 
pastor,  which  enhance  the  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of  his 
making  provision  for  the  future. 

He  must  maintain  his  family  decently,  and  he  must  live  de- 
cently himself.  Otherwise  he  would  be  a  standing  libel  upon 
them,  and  to  the  eyes  of  all  beholders  would  reflect,  as  in  a 
glass,  a  horribly  faithful  picture  of  their  own  stinginess  and 
neglect.  Tliat  would  never  do.  It  would  be  little  less  than 
outrageous  that  such  insinuatious  upon  their  justice  and  gene- 
rosity should  be  conveyed  by  the  very  appearance  of  their 
pastor,  and  his  household.  His  house  must  not  be  mean ;  his 
study  must  not  lack  a  goodly  supply  of  costly  theological  lite- 
rature :  his  furniture  must  not  too  roughly  shock  the  sensibili- 
ties of  his  fashionable  visitors :  his  family  must  not  promenade 
the  streets,  or  attend  Divine  worship  in  unseemly  apparel ;  nor 
must  his  own  coat  be  thread-bare,  and  his  aspect  slovenly.  If 
that  were  the  case,  persons  would  be  apt  to  suspect  that  his 
first  and  most  pressing  wants  are  not  very  handsomely  provided 
for  by  his  own  decent  congregation ;  or,  that  if  they  were,  such 
a  pastor,  and  such  a  pastor's  family,  are  not  worthy  of  the  very 
respectable  Church  to  which  he  has  the  honor  to  minister.  But, 
if  his  house  must  not  be  mean,  nor  his  study  meagrely  supplied, 
nor  his  furniture  shabby,  nor  his  wife  and  children  poorly  clad, 
nor  his  own  coat  thread-bare  and  his  aspect  slovenly,  nor  the 
tastes  of  his  congregation  violated,  nor  the  public  led  to  sur- 
mise that  his  congregation  behave  badly  towards  him,  it  would 
seem  to  be  clear  that  he  must  have  the  means  of  living  in  a 
good  house,  the  means  of  supplying  his  study,  the  means  of 
fumishiog  his  home,  the  means  of  clothing  his  family,  the 
means  of  doing  what  snakes  are  said  to  do  once  a  year,  shed. 
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ding  their  skin,  and  indulging  in  the  Inxniy  of  a  new  coat  Bat 
if  he  has  not  the  means,  he  has  the  expectoHons;  and,  after 
all,  since  ministers  and  ministers'  families  ought  to  be  en- 
samples  to  their  congregations  in  all  respects,  not  omitting  hos- 
pitality, charity  and  respectability,  they  ought  not  be  too  rich, 
but  live  a  life  of  simple,  strong  and  lively  faith  in  provi- 
dence and  in  the  promises  I  Masterly  logic!  But  if  it  dionld 
happen  to  be  true  that  these  expectations  do  not  furnish  the 
Gospel  laborer  bread,  clothing  and  shelter,  during  his  tenn  of 
active  service,  it  may  be  feared  that  they  would  have  no  very 
decided  influence  in  enabling  him  to  provide  bread,  clothing 
and  shelter,  against  the  winter  of  his  own  infirmity  and  age, 
and  for  his  dependent  family  when  he  is  dead  and  gone.  But 
we  dismiss  this  unpleasant  train  of  thought  by  simply  repeating 
its  conclusion:  it  is  hard  to  ''get  blood  out  of  a  stone!''  It  U 
hard  for  a  man,  during  the  time  he  is  actually  serving  Others,  to 
live  on  little^  from  tJiat  litUe  to  lay  up  a  supply  for  his  future 
wants  and  those  of  his  family,  and,  during  the  season  of  old  age, 
when  he  might  expect  a  harvest  of  thank-oflferings,  to  live  on 
nothing.    Yes,  it  is  hard ! 

IV.  There  is  but  one  other  consideration  touching  this  sub- 
ject, which  remains  to  be  presented.  The  commonest  lessons 
of  arutf^offy  tend  to  show  that  the  superannuated  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  should  not  be  abandoned  to  want. 

Tlie  soldier  who  has  fought  the  battles  of  his  country,  and 
worn  out  his  enerjjies  in  her  service,  is  not  left  in  a  crippled 
condition  or  amidst  the  infirmities  of  age  without  a  pension — 
at  once  a  testimony  of  that  countrj^'s  gratitude  and  a  means  of 
enabling  him,  without  anxiety  or  disquietude,  to  pass  his  declin- 
ing years.  But  the  faithful  soldier  of  Christ  who,  having 
girded  on  the  panoply  of  God,  and,  harassed  by  bitter  inward 
conflicts,  has  waged,  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  incessant  warfare 
against  the  powers  of  darkness,  against  the  wiles  of  the  Devil, 
the  deceitfulness  of  the  flesh,  and  the  blandishments  and  oppo- 
sitions alike  of  an  ungodly  world,  when  he  pulls  off  his  armor 
and  yields  to  the  pressure  of  infinnity  or  age,  has  nought  to 
console  him  but  the  honorable  marks  of  past  battles  and  the 
hope  of  heavenly  rest.    Why  should  he  not  receive  his  pen- 
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sion?  Is  the  country  more  just  and  grateful  than  the  Church! 
The  member  of  a  charitable  association,  a  Masonic  or  Odd 
Fellow's  lodge  is  not  left  without  maintenance  in  infirmity  and 
age  1  Is  the  Church  less  just  and  charitable  than  a  Masonic 
or  Odd  Fellow's  Society  ? 

The  horse  who  has  borne  his  master  on  his  back,  when  his 
tread  was  elastic  and  his  neck  was  clothed  with  thunder,  is  not 
left  in  his  age  to  feed  on  a  common,  but  has  a  softer  bed  and 
more  comfortable  stall  than  ever.  Shall  he  who,  like  his 
Saviour,  has  carried  the  burdens  and  griefs  of  the  Church,  and 
borne  on  his  soul  tlie  unutterable  responsibility  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  deathless  souls — shall  he  be  left  at  last  to  take  up 
the  touching  plaint  of  "  the  Man  of  Sorrows" — "the  foxes  have 
holes,  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  I  have  not  where  to 
lay  my  head?" 

The  very  dog  who  has  faithfully  guarded  his  master's 
premises  in  his  prime,  is  not  left  without  his  kennel  and  his 
daily  food  when  his  teeth  are  worn  out  and  his  bark  is  hoarse. 
Shall  the  Minister  of  Christ,  who  has  watched  for  souls  as  one 
that  must  give  account,  and  has  spent  his  active  energy  in  sedu- 
lously guarding  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  his  charge, 
shall  he,  in  his- age,  be  deprived  of  the  attention  which  is  grate- 
fully rendered  to  a  dog?  It  is  oftentimes  even  so.  Statistics 
show  that  while  the  dogs  cost  this  country  something  like  eleven 
millions  of  dollars  annually — the  Christian  Ministry  costs  it 
only  six  millions.  The  very  dogs  of  the  land  have  expended 
for  their  maintenance  almost  double  the  amount  which  is 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel !  And, 
if  the  comparison  could  be  exposed  in  figures  between  the  sus- 
tenance of  aged  dogs  and  aged  preachers  of  Christ,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  showing  would  still  be  worse. 

Yes,  oftentimes,  the  very  brute,  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  ox, 
the  ass,  which  havie  spent  their  strength  in  their  masters  ser- 
vice, are  better  supported  when  their  vigor  is  gone,  than  the 
men  who  have  toiled,  and  prayed,  and  wept,  for  the  edification 
of  the  Church  which  Jesus  hath  redeemed,  and  the  salvation 
of  souls  for  whom  Jesus  hath  died.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  that  when  they  are  least  able  to  help  themselves,  they 
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receive  least  help ;  when  most  they  need  gympathy  and  Bnsten* 
ance,  lo  I  none  are  at  hand.  Look  in  at  the  hnmble  lodging 
place  of  that  infirm,  aged  Minister  of  Chrieit.  Hie  hair  is  thin 
and  white ;  his  once  firm  step  is  unsteady ;  his  hands,  which  onoe 
broke  the  sacramental  bread,  which  not  seldom  rested  in  bless- 
ing on  the  head  of  children,  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  the 
brow  of  the  dying,  are  tremtilons;  his  once  strong  Toice  which, 
like  the  tmmp  of  jubilee,  heralded  the  tidings  of  redemption, 
is  feeble  and  broken.    Go  near  to  his  closet  door  and  listen. 

He  has  nought  now  to  give  bat  his  prayers  and  tears — ^them 
he  is  pouring  out  freely ;  and,  hark  I  he  pleads  with  his  Master 
that  he  would  not  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Church,  and  the 
world  he  loved  and  served,  the  sin  of  abandoning  him  in  his 
last  days  to  penury  uid  want.  Would  to  God  this  were 
merely  a  picture  of  the  fancy.    Alas!  it  is  too  often  i^alized. 

But,  it  cannot  always  be  so.  The  Church  of  Christ  needs 
but  to  be  faitlifuUy  reminded  of  her  duty  in  this  matter,  and 
her  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  her  love  to  her  Master,  will  lead 
her  to  discharge  it.  We  may  not  venture  to  indulge  in  the 
language  of  crimuiation  towards  her.  She  has  not  been  fully 
taught  her  obligations  in  this  respect,  or  long  ere  this  the 
reproach,  which  the  neglect  of  her  disabled  Ministers  and  the 
needy  families  of  her  deceased  Ministers  has  entailed  upon  her, 
would  have  been  wiped  away.  Let  her  know  her  duty  and  she 
will  begin  to  do  it. 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

THE  PROPHETIC  PERIOD  OF  1260  YEARS. 

Solomon  tells  us  that  God  hatli  made  everything  beautiful  in 
his  time.  And  it  is  a  fine  idea,  of  a  certain  writer,  that  as  in 
the  elementary  particles  of  matter,  in  chemical  combinations, 
the  Creator  has  established  the  law  of  definite  proportions, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  science  of  chemistry;  and  as  he  has 
arranged  the  sizes,  times  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
according  to  certain  numerical  relations,  on  which  the  stability 
of  the  system  depends — so,  in  the  conduct  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment; in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy;  in  directing  all  things, 
both  the  vast  and  the  minute,  by  his  holy  Providence,  he  is 
acting  according  to  a  great  and  harmonious  scheme  of  times 
and  seasons,  mapped  out  before  him  from  eternity.  AJl  is 
law,  order.  Divine  art,  whether  we  understand  it  or  not.* 
"  The  times  and  the  seasons  He  hath  put  in  his  own  power.'* 
"He  hath  determined  the  times  before  wppointedy  Christ 
appeared  on  earth  when  "  the  fulness  of  time  was  come ;"  Anti- 
christ was  "revealed  in  his  own  time."t 

And  so,  in  a' multitude  of  instances,  the  acts  of  God,  as  well 
as  of  men,  are  connected  with  certain  measured  periods ;  with 
the  revolutions  of  the  material  bodies  of  our  system  of  planets 
and  suns.  And  many  corresponding  periods,  counterparts  of 
each  other  in  this  great  economy,  are  discovered,  which  make, 
as  it  were,  "  the  days  of  Heaven ; "  "  the  years  of  the  right  hand 
of  the  Most  High." 

The  material  universe  constitutes  a  great  system  of  clock 
work,  not  only  for  regulating  our  time,  but  also  for  spiritual 
beings  above.  The  same  author  quotes  Bishop  Butler,  who 
says :  "  the  determined  length  of  time,  and  the  degrees  and 
ways  in  which  virtue  is  to  remain  in  a  state  of  warfare  and 
discipline,  and  in  which  wickedness  is  to  have  its  progress ;  the 
times  appointed  for  the  execution  of  justice;  *  *  *  all  par- 

*Browne,  Ordo  Saeclomm,  pp.  16,  866,  430. 
\ev  T(^  iavTov  Kcupffi. 
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ticnlar  instances  of  Divine  justice  and  goodness,  and  every 
circumstance  of  thera,  may  have  such  respects  to  each  other 
as  to  make  up  altogether  a  whole,  connected  and  related  in  all 
its  parts ;  a  scheme,  or  system,  which  is  as  properly  one  as  the 
natural  world  is,  and  of  the  same  kind."* 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  were  certam 
periods  marked  in  the  Bible,  with  counterparts  of  the  same 
length.  The  seven  years  of  plenty,  and  the  same  of  famine  in 
Egypt,  may  be  mentioned.  The  crucifixion  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  in  the  middle  of  a  week  of  years,  the  first  half  of  which 
was  occupied  by  his  public  ministry ;  and  the  latter  half  by 
the  preaching  of  tlie  Apostles  to  the  Jews  before  the  offer  of 
the  Gospel  was  made  to  the  Gentiles ;  before  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  or  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  in  a  vision  to  Paul 
in  the  temple,  saying  unto  him :  "  Depart,  for  I  will  send  thee 
far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles." 

Tlie  famine,  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  which  con- 
tinued "three  years  and  six  months,"  must  have  had  a  corres- 
ponding half  of  a  sabbatical  year  connected  with  it;  and, 
from  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  synagogue  at  Xazareth,  Luke 
4:  25,  it  seems  to  have  some  peculiar  significance. 

Tlie  call  of  Abraham  was  at  about  the  dividing  point 
between  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  the  flood,^  and  the 
exode  from  Egj^)t,  when,  in  like  manner,  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  were  drowned  in  the  sea. 

From  2d  Cliron.  36:  21,  we  learn  that  the  70  years  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity  were  "that  the  land  might  enjoy  her  Sab- 
baths," as  provided  for  in  the  law  of  Moses.  Lev.  25 :  4,  5. 
The  sabbatical  years  then  had  been  neglected  at  70  returns, 
and  this  must  now  be  made  up.  And  this  period  of  the  captivity 
was  to  be  followed  (though  not  immediately  subsequent)  by 
another  like  period  running  on  to  the  death  of  tlie  Messiah. 
As  it  was  preceded  by  70  X  7  years — so  it  was  followed  by 
70  X  7  years.  Many  other  correspondencies  of  this  kind  are 
given  by  the  author  above  referred  to. 


*  Analogy,  Part  1,  ch.  7. 
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Now,  we  have  a  famous  prophetic  period  variously  denomi- 
nated by  Daniel  and  John  in  connection  with  the  domination 
of  Anti-Christ,  as  "  A  time,  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  a 
time;"  "A  time,  times  and  a  half;"*  "A  thousand,  two  hun- 
dred and  threescore  days ;"  "  Forty-two  months ;"  and  these  all 
are  generally  interpreted  to  mean  1260  years,  and  to  apply  to 
the  same  or  contemporary  events;  as  when  the  beast  domineers 
over  the  Church,  and  the  Man  of  Sin  sitteth  in  the  temple  of 
God ;  when  the  Gentiles  tread  under  foot  the  holy  city,  and 
the  woman  sojourns  in  the  wilderness,  where  God  hath  prepared 
a  place  for  her. 

But  this  is  a  half  of  seven,  so  often  used  in  the  Bible  as  a 
perfect  number.  It  is  a  hroken  period^  and  we  should  naturally 
expect  a  corresponding  part  somewhere  else.  And  this  cannot 
be  after  it,  for  Christ  is  then  to  come,  and,  by  the  brightness 
of  his  coming,  destroy  Anti-Christ,  and  set  up  an  everlasting 
kingdom. 

Let  us  then  look  for  a  counterpart  before  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  applying  to  a  like  power.  We  will  remount  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  head  of  gold  in  the  prophetic  image,  to  the  time 
when  he  took  Jerusalem  and  plundered  the  temple. 

The  reign  of  this  powerful  monarch  makes  one  of  the  most 
important  eras  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  is  the  first  in 
the  series  of  world-powers  that,  in  the  old  world,  have  ruled 
over  the  Church.  The  Theocracy  then  ceased ;  his  reign  was 
the  culminating  point  of  idolatry.  "  Except  that  preserved  in 
the  sacred  writings,  every  written  history  of  mankind  which 
ascends  much  higher  than  the  era  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  justly 
deemed  fabulous."!  He  reigned  43  years,  and  Servius  Tullius, 
the  second  founder  of  Rome  and  nearly  contemporary,  44  years. 

"The  seventy  years'  captivity  in  Babylon,  began  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  which  Jeremiah  calls  the  first  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  This  is  tJie  ea/rliest  recorded  aynchronimh 
between  sacred  cmd  profane  history^  and  it  introduces  a  series 

*  As  the  word  for  year  does  not  occur  in  connection  with  this  period,  the  unit 
of  time  may  be  from  a  higher  sphere. 

f  Davidson's  Ck>n.  vol.  1,  ch.  1. 
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of  Bach  synchronismB.  *  *  It  is  bj  meane  of  these  doable 
dates  that  we  are  able  to  settle  tlio  chronology  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament with  anything  like  precision,  in  terms  of  onr  own."* 

He  is  called  by  Jeremiah  the  ^^  servant "  of  Gk>d,  who,  in  a 
dream,  revealed  to  him,  in  connection  with  the  great  image, 
^^what  shall  be  in  the  latter  days."  Thongh  an  oppressive 
monarch,  and  an  idolator,  he  is  told  by  Daniel  that  ^^  the  God 
of  Heaven  had  given  him  a  universal  kingdom,  power  and 
strength,  and  glory  " — ^that  he  is  the  head  of  gold,  of  that  image 
of  various  metals  which  was  to  make  one  whole  body  of  a  mm, 
and  to  continue  till  destroyed  by  the  Eock,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Ohrist;  an  event  that  synchronizes  with  the  destruction  ct 
Anti-Christ,  and  of  Babylon  in  the  Book  of  Bevelation.  Of 
course,  then,  the  1260  years  of  the  domination  of  the  Beast  in 
Revelation,  (cliapter  13)  must  run  parallel  with  the  latter 
part  of  the  existence  of  the  image.  There  would  then  be  a 
high  probability  that  another  course  of  1260  years  would  mea- 
sure out  the  other  period  of  its  existence,  from  the  head  of 
gold  down  to  the  rise  of  Anti-Clirist. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  imago  is  one  complete  period, 
seven  times  three  hundred  and  sixty  years,  of  a  scries  of  world- 
powers,  tyrannizuig  over  tlie  Church,  called  altogether  in  Luke, 
21:  24,  "Tlie  times  of  the  Gentiles,"  filling  for  the  most 
part  that  place  in  relation  to  it  which  God  did  in  the  old 
Tlieocracy.  Tlie  first  half  is  the  heathen  world-power,  until 
the  great  birth  of  ages  is  complete,  even  to  the  ten  toes;  and 
the  second,  a  corrupt  Christian  power  sitting  in  the  temple 
of  God,  which  then  succeeds  and  measures  out  the  duration, 
the  life  of  the  symbolical  man;  at  whose  destruction  "the 
kingdom  sliall  not  be  left  to  otlier  people,"  but  the  saints  shall 
take  it. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  to  show  when  Babylon 
will  fall,  and  deliverance  be  effected ;  and,  of  course,  when  this 
terrible  power,  tliat  has  drimk  the  blood  of  so  many  saints,  began. 
Let  us,  then,  see  where  our  present  plan  will  carry  us.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar began  to  reign  606  B.  C.    But  let  us  not  reckon 

■f 

*OrdoSecI.  161. 
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from  that  point,  but  ff^  q  some  event  connected  with  the  Jews. 
In  2d  Kings,  chapter  24,  we  have  such  an  one  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  when  he  took  the  king,  and  a  large  body  of 
the  people,  captive  to  Babylon,  and  stripped  the  temple  of  every 
thing  of  value. 

This,  then,  will  be  about  598  B.  C,  which,  taken  from  1260, 
will  carry  us  down  to  A.  D.  662,  which  differs  but  little  from 
the  number  666  in  Revelations  13 :  18.  Or,  if  we  come  down 
to  588  B.  C,  when  he  took  the  city  and  burnt  the  temple,  we 
shall  then  end  our  first  period  of  1260  years  at  A.  D.  672.  Or 
as  the  hvrth  of  Christ  is  not  an  era  in  the  Bible,  while  Daniel's 
seventy  weeks  extend  to  his  death,  if  to  598  we  add  33  for 
the  years  of  his  life,*  we  shall  have  A.  D.  631,  which  nearly 
divides  the  first  1260  years  in  the  middle.  And  if  to  662, 
when  our  first  period  ends,  we  add  another  1260  years,  we 
have  A.  D.  1922  for  the  termination  of  the  whole :  and  if  to 
that  we  add  the  75  years  by  which  Daniel's  1335  exceeds 
1260,  we  get  1997.  And  A.  D.  2000  is  believed  by  maav 
to  be  the  limit  of  the  seventh  seal,  the  seventh  vial,  and  tW 
third  woe  of  John. 

It  may  be  diflicult  to  fix  upon  any  one  prominent  event,  at 
or  about  662,  A.  D.,  by  which  it  may  be  said  the  Man  of  Sin  is 
revealed,  and  the  mystery  of  iniquity  is  brought  to  light;  but 
Popery  grew  imperceptibly,  and  was  gradually  developed. 
And,  doubtless,  there  is  often  frequent  allusion,  not  only  in 
the  words  but  in  the  symbols  used  in  reference  to  tl^  power, 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  Home^  from  the  Greek  word  for 
strength,  and  to  that  of  Latin^  from  the  Latin  word,  to  conceaLf 
It  was  forming,  and  its  elements  combining,  when  not  open 
to  human  view.  And  if  we  cannot  fix  upon  any  definite  point 
of  time  for  the  rise  of  that  great  system  of  error,  we  know  that 
it  was  established  when  providential  impediments  were  re- 
moved, and  the  set  time  had  come.    And  "what  constitutes 

*  From  Revelation,  chapter  5,  we  infer  that  the  following  events  date  from  the 
Ascension. 

f  Rome  had  a  secret  name,  Valencia,  Kitto^s  Encyc.  art.  Rome.  Force  and 
fraud  characterize  Rome. 
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the  glory  and  certainty  of  prophecy,  is  jnst  the  rimnltaneoiui 
concurrence  of  a  multitude  of  little  events,  of  trifling  drcum- 
Btances,  improbable,  unforeseen,  undesigned,  insignificant,  if 
taken  alone,  but  by  their  union  rendered  powerfol  and  irre- 
sistible. It  is  herein  that  Gk>d  shows  His  power,  and  His 
word  its  truth."* 

The  event  is  sufficiently  marked  in  prophecy,  for  Daniel  8 : 
40-48,  places  it  after  the  ten  toes  are  formed  of  Boman  iron 
and  barbarian  clay :  and  in  7 :  20-25,  ^'  that  horn  that  had 
eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  spake  very  great  things,  whose  look 
was  more  stout  than  his  fellows,"  ^^came  up"  (ifier  the  ten 
home,  and  was  a  power  diverse  from  them. 
rPaul  is  generally  supposed  to  signify,  in  2d  Thess.  2:  8-8, 
that  the  Man  of  Sin,  whose  description  there,  and  in  1st  'Hm. 
4: 1-^,  exactly  characterizes  Popery,  is  to  be  revealed  in  hit 
awn  timsj  when  the  old  Boman  Empire  was  removed.f 

In  Rev.  12 :  3,  the  Great  Red  Dragon,  the  same  power  as 
^e  nameless  monster  seen  by  Daniel,  has  seven  crovyned  headsy 
rot  given  by  that  prophet,  and  he  drives  the  Church  into  the 
wilderness.  But  in  chapter  13 :  1,  &c.,  tlie  Beast  that  rises 
out  of  the  sea,  has  the  same  seven  he4id8yX  but  the  crovme  have 
passed  to  the  ten  horns.  In  the  former  case  the  old  Empire 
had  not  been  broken  up,  and  in  the  latter  it  was  divided  into 
separate  sovereignties:  the  Dragon  had  resigned  his  seat,  his 
power,  and  great  autliority,  and  after  this  ten  crowned  he<ist  is 
established,  another  two  homed  one  arises,  which  exercises  all 
the  power  of  the  former,  one  of  whose  heads  was  kiDed,  but 
revived  again.  All  these  symbols  indicate  some  one  gre<jA 
cha/nge  in  the  government  of  western  Europe,  and  in  the 
bounds  ^f  the  old  Roman  Empire. 

As  already  remarked,  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  the  master- 
piece of  Satan,  depends  on  a  great  variety  of  circumstances. 
Bishop  Whately  contrasts  it  with  Mohammedanism. 

*  Gausen^s  Lectures  on  Daniel,  p.  103. 

**  For  probable  proofs,  by  being  added,  not  only  inerease  the  evidence,  hfui  mul- 
tiply f  ^" — ButUr'a  Analogy^  chapter  7. 
f  See  Jer.  27:  7.    Ex.  12:  41. 
X  Bellua  multorum  capitmn. — Hor, 
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"The  tree,  which  he  (Mohammed)  planted  did,  indeed,  find 
a  congenial  soil ;  but  he  planted  it  at  once,  with  its  trunk  full 
formed  and  its  branches  displayed :  the  Komish  system,  on  the 
contrary,  rose  insensibly^  like  a  young  plant  from  the  seed, 
making  a  progress  scarcely  perceptible  from  year  to  year,  till 
at  length  it  had  fixed  its  root  deeply  in  the  soil,  and  spread  its 
baneful  shade  far  around.  It  was  the  natural  offspring  of  man's 
frail  and  corrupt  character.  *  *  *  No  one  accordingly  can 
point  out  any  precise  period  at  which  this  'mystery  of  ini- 
quity'— ^the  system  of  Romish  corruptions — ^first  began."*  The 
author  of  "Ancient  Christianity  "remarks,  that  it  "combines  the 
main  principles  of  every  anterior  false  religion."t  Machiavel 
informs  us  that  "the  Emperor  of  Kome  quitting  Rome  to  hold 
his  residence  at  Constantinople,  the  Poman  Empire  began  to 
decline,  but  the  Church  of  Pome  augmented  as  fast.":}:  This 
was  in  A.  D.  330.  The  same  emperor  opened  the  way  for 
corrupting  the  Church  by  establishing  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  State,  conferring  civil  office  on  its  ministers, 
and  modeling  it  after  the  form  of  the  civil  governmenf. 
"The  power  exercised  by  the  Emperors  in  calling  and  in- 
fluencing ecclesiastical  councils,  gradually  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  Bishop  and  Church  of  Rome 
at  last  carried  it  to  an  enormous  length,  magnifying  them- 
selves above  every  God."  The  division  of  the  Empire  into 
east  and  west,  by  Arcadius  and  Ilonorius,  A.  D.  395 — and 
the  government  of  Italy  afterward  by  a  deputy  of  the  East- 
em  Emperor  residing  at  Ravenna,  opened  the  way  for  the 
Pope,  the  great  Patriarch  of  the  West,  to  rise  in  importance. 
He  had  no  such  rivals  as  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  had  in 
the  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria,  who 
were  above  the  Metropolitans  and  Bishops  in  their  provinces; 
but  he  aspired  to  be  the  prince  of  all  the  patriarchs ;  and  to 
become  in  relation  to  the  Christian  Church  what  the  High 
Priest  had  been  among  the  Jews. 


*  Errors  of  Romanism^  p.  11. 

t  Page  248. 

X  Quoted  by  Newton  on  Proph.  p.  406. 
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ISie  IwriifWM  wbo  made  aHroads  into  die     ,  •«lu«.j, 

adopted  tiie  idigion  of  die*  ciMiq[Baot%  and  tiaaiienedlo 
die  Ovisdaii  derrr  diat  laniuRi'  wliidi  dwT  had  befiae 
paid  Id  dieir  heariien  pricali,  vitcdwr  Sknli  or  odnok 
Hav  great  diis  wafi^  we  leant  fraa  Gbho*  aoDd  Xadlaa.  The 
fionner  fiellfi  vi,  that  ^ifanjmaa  dues  nut  obcj  their  decree,  he 
ie  eychajpd  from  the  maifieei^  and  diat  thit  k  die  eevemft 
poiiiihmmt  amoi^  them,  Iher  who  are  tfaae  Ibrfatddeny  are 
regarded  ae  impious  and  wicked.  AH  pcnans  sepaiafee  fioai 
them«  and  avoid  their  company  and  eonrenatiQn,  leet  thq^ 
dionld  leeehre  damage  br  eoctact.^^  Henee  we  eee  where 
die  Popee  obtained  cnch  a  tremeodoas  power  of  ezeommn- 
nieation  that  dier  wielded  with  cnch  esflkct  ercn  *gp"MA  the 
mod  poweffal  EmperoiK  afi.  for  example,  Hennr  IT.  As  the 
barbarians  had  wrd^pjiicd  die  chief  Druid,  eo  ther  Eopposed 
thai  the  Biehr»p  of  £i>me  must  al£o  be  worshipped.  *' Every 
where  was  heard  the  voice  of  this  demon-gtr-d.  The  wor- 
shipper of  the  Moet  High  treml*led«  and  retired  frc^m  the 
Cusv  bannts  of  men :  the  moek  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
fled  to  the  wildemess.  and  there  E^jonmed  li^j  years.'' 
"TTe  cannot  well  o:«nceive  the  horrors  i^f  excommonicaticm.'' 
Monkery  aboundeil  nioi«  and  more,  till  in  the  sixth  centniy 
nK»nks  flooded  all  the  western  conntries ;  they  received  special 
ftvor  froui  the  Pi*].ie&^  to  whose  glory  and  exaltation  they 
were  especially  devoted.^ 

VenenLti«^n  K»r  the  cn:«ss  and  1V4'  relics  came  in  early ;  saints 
and  martyi^  were  worEhipp<ed.  Gibbon  says  that  ^  the  nse«  and 
even  the  worghiy*  of  iniaees.  was  flrmlv  established  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  centarv.*^ 

The  TTestem  was  called  the  Latin  Empire,  and  the  Catholic 
the  Latin  Chnrch:  but  the  Latin  language  ceased  to  be  spoken 
in  the  sixth  centnrv :  i:  went  sradnallv  into  oblivion  from  the 


•  CjESftr  BeL  G«L  BM>k  ^..  e.  I?.  Asd  Tae.  Ger.  Sec  7  aiMi  11.  See,  also,  Mvr- 
doeVs  Ed.  of  Xosh^isi.  Vcl  L  p-  4^>>. 

\  M<Mh.  VoL  I.  p.  ^S^  "T^ese  oookf  coctriboied  modi,  peritsps  more  than 
aaj  oidier  casiv,  to  scbrers  the  aacsmt  dMCTrfine  of  the  Clmcli,  to  tfinunish  the 
MthoritT  of  the  bshopo.  and  to  i»€rnm^  btfomd  mil  hommjg^  the  povcr  of  their 
Iber  vcK  «oi  adwaotod  w  ^BKcr  tin  A*  Td 
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reign  of  Justinian.  It  was  retained,  however,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Church.  "They  Latinize  in  everything."  It  ie 
said  that  Pope  Vitalianus  ordered  all  public  worship  to  be 
conducted  in  Latin  in  A.  D.  666.  In  all  countries,  whether 
the  people  understand  it  or  not,  "mass,  prayers,  hymns,  litanies, 
canons,  decretals,  bulls,  are  conceived  in  Latin.  Women  pray 
in  Latin.  Nor  is  the  Scripture  read  in  any  other  language, 
under  Popery,  than  Latin." 

In  the  eighth  century,  by  the  gift  of  Pepin,  confirmed  by 
Charlemagne,  the  Roman  pontifT  began  to  wield  a  temporal  as 
well  as  a  spiritual  sword.* 

"  The  mutual  (Migatione  of  the  Popes  and  the  Carlovingian 
family,  form  the  important  link  of  ancient  and  modem,  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  hi8tory."t  "  Charlemagne  elected  the  Pope, 
and  was,  therefore,  supreme;  but  the  Pope  had  anointed 
Charlemagne,  and  was,  therefore,  supreme  also.":}:  Tliey  natu- 
rally played  into  each  other's  hands;  "and  it  is  by  these  trans- 
actions between  the  Kings  of  France,  and  the  Popes,  that  this 
period  of  history  is  forever  rendered  memorable  to  the  nations 
of  Europe."  [  Tlie  slow  and  successive  steps  by  which  despotism 
advanced  to  its  meridian,  may  be  compared  with  the  course  of 
the  sun  ;  we  cannot  see  it  move,  but,  when  we  take  two  points 
of  time  a  little  distance  apart,  we  can  perceive  that  it  has 
moved. 

But  we  need  to  look,  also,  in  another  direction,  and  not  to 
confine  our  view  altogether  to  the  Papacy,  in  order  to  learn 
the  era  of  its  rise. 

There  were  seven  main  migrations  of  barbarians  into  the 
Western  empire,  from  about  100  B.  C.  to  568  A.  D.,  or  in  700 


•Smith's  Lee.  p.  671. 

t  Gibbon,  Vol.  6,  p.  27. 

\  The  Pope  may  be  regarded  a?  a  temporal  Prince  in  726,  when  made  the  head 
of  a  kind  of  a  Republic  at  Rome. 

I  Goizot,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  387,  speaking  of  the  Meroyingians,  in  the  flixth  century, 
nys :  *'  The  Frank  Kings  are,  and  wish  to  remain.  Chiefs  of  Warriors — at  the  same 
time  they  take  advantage  of  their  barbaric  religious  descent.  *  *  They  call 
themselves,  and  make  the  clergy  call  them,  tlie  images  and  repreuntativtt  of  Ood 
upon  earth.'" 

14 
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jeare ;  not  that  these  inroads  then  ceased,  bat  while  ihey  ccB" 
tinned  on  to  the  tenth  centniy,  most  of  those  that  settled  dowB 
in  the  empire  had  arrived  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  centmy* 
These  tribes  were  mostly  German.  The  effect  of  their  deras- 
tations  was  terrible.  Tlie  historians  of  the  period  call  it  ^aii 
innndation ;"  '^  a  dreadful  convulsion ;"  ''  a  memorable  crisis  of 
the  Western  World;"  ^^a  memorable  epoch;"  "a  chaos;"  "an 
entire  dissolution  of  society;"  such  are  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guage on  the  subject,  found  in  .the  pages  of  Smithy  Gibbon, 
Taylor,  Bobertson,  Butler  and  Guizot* 

"  There  is  no  period  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  which 
presents  to  the  historical  student  a  greater  scene  of  confusion 
than  the  century  succeeding  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Em* 
pire." 

"  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  upon  the  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
was  most  calamitous  and  aiSicted,  he  would,  without  hesitation, 
name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy."  From 
A.  D.  395-571.  "  Tlie  contemporar}^  authors  *  *  *  *  com- 
pare the  ruin  brought  on  the  world  to  the  havoc  occasioned  by 
earthquakes,  conflagrations  or  deluges,  the  most  fonnidable 
and  fatal  calamities  which  the  imagination  of  man  can  con- 
ceive." 

"But  no  expressions  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the 
destructive  progress  of  the  barbarians  as  that  which  must 
strike  an  attentive  observer,  when  he  contemplates  the  total 
change  which  he  will  discover  in  the  state  of  Europe  after 
it  began  to  recover  some  degree  of  tranquility,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Sixth  Century." 

"  New  forms  of  Government,  new  laws,  new  manners,  new 
dresses,  new  languages,  and  new  names  of  men  and  countries, 
were  everywhere  introduced."  "  In  the  obscurity  of  the 
chaos  occasioned  by  this  general  wreck  of  nations,  we  must 
search  for  the  seeds  of  order,  and  endeavor  to  discover  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  policy  and  laws  now  established  in  Europe." 

Again,  Bobertson  says,  "  the  first  effect  of  the  settlement  of 
the  barbarians  in  the  Empire  was  to  divide  those  nations  that 
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the  Boman  power  had  united.  Europe  was  broken  into  many 
separate  commnnities." 

Guizot  remarks,  '^  that  the  Eoman  Empire  straggled  against 
the  dissolution  which  was  working  within  it,  and  against  the 
barbarians  who  attacked  it  from  without.  But  *  *  *  in  the 
fourth  century,  all  the  ties  which  had  held  this  immense  body 
together,  seem  to  have  been  loosened  or  snapped." 

^^The  Eoman  Empire,  at  its  fall,  was  resolved  into  the 
elements  of  which  it  had  been  composed.*  "  The  remarkable 
crisis,  when  the  Bomans  and  Barbarians  were  contending  for 
the  Empire  of  the  world,  should  be  well  comprehended  by 
the  student."  "  Wave  followed  wave  in  the  great  migration 
of  nations — a  movement  which  continued  to  roll  tumultu- 
ously  over  Europe  for  more  than  three  centuries  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  Empire."    As  Milton  says : 

"  A  maltitude — irhXth.  the  popnloufl  north 
Poured  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands  ;** 

And  Thomson : 

A  boisterous  race,  by  firosty  Caurus  pierced. 
Who  little  pleasure  knew,  and  feared  no  pain, 
Prolific  swarm'd.    They  once  relum*d  the  flame 
Of  lost  mankind,  in  polished  slarery  sunk, 
DroYe  martial  horde  on  horde,  with  dreadAiI  sweep. 
Resistless,  rushing  o*er  the  enfeebled  South, 
And  gave  the  yanquished  world  another  form.** 

And  Gray,  quoted  by  Ty tier : 

*'  Oft  o*er  the  trembling  nations,  from  afar. 
Has  Scythia  breathed  the  living  doud  of  war ; 
And  where  the  deluge  burst,f  with  sweeping  sway. 
Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods,  were  rolled  away. 
As  oft  have  issued,  host  impelling  host, 
The  blue-eyed  myriads  of  the  Baltic  coast ; 


*  **  The  greatest,  perhaps,  and  most  awful  scene  in  the  history  of  mankind.** 
Gibbon,  Vol.  VI,  p.  541.  **  The  last  rude  shock  which  oyerthrew  the  cmmbllng 
edifice  of  the  Old  World*s  grandeur  and  glory.** — ProcUr. 

t  How  natural  for  these  anthors  to  use  the  meti^or  in  Rer.  18 :  15. 
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The  proetrate  South  to  the  destroyer  yieUB 
Her  boasted  titles  and  her  golden  fields ; 
With  grim  delight,  the  brood  of  Winter  riew 
A  brighter  day,  and  hearens  of  azure  hoe, 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  blushing  rose. 
And  quaifthe  pendant  rintage  as  it  grows.'' 

The  a\ithor  of  the  "  History  of  Civilization"  is  ever  remind- 
ing us  of  the  ^^  great  crieis^  which  introduced  the  principles  of 
individualization  and  personal  independence; — of  the  great 
changes  which  occurred  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century, 
and  which  led  on  to  the  feudal  system,  in  which  "society 
necessarily  fell  into  little  knots  and  divisions."* 

"Dissolved  like  Koman  society,  German  society  in  like 
manner  funiished  to  the  society  which  followed  it,  nothing  but 
wrecks."  "Society  never  dissolves  itself,  but  because  a  new 
society  is  fermenting  and- forming  in  its  bosom ;"  the  conceciUd 
work  18  there go'mg on^  which  tends  to  separate it«  elements,  in 
order  to  arrange  them  under  new  combinations." 

"  Tlie  obscure  and  irregular  fermentation  of  the  wrecks  of 
former  society,  German  as  well  as  Koman,  and  the  first  labors 
of  their  transformation  into  the  elements  of  the  new  society, 
constituted  the  true  condition  of  Gaul,  during  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  and  this  is  the  only  cliaracter  we  can  assign 
it." 

"  Tliis  is  the  character  of  the  dark  age ;  it  was  a  chaos  of  all 
the  elements;  the  childhood  of  all  the  systems;  a  universal 
jiimhU^  in  which  oven  strife  itself  was  neither  permanent  nor 
systematic." 

"Everything  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  transition  from  the 
wandering  life  to  the  settled  life  ;  *  *  *  during  this  transition 
all  was  confused,  local,  disordered."  "States  were  created, 
suppressed,  imited  and  divided ;  no  Governments,  no  frontiers, 
no  nations;  a  general  jumble  of  situations,  principles,  events, 
races,  languages."     "  Let  us  now  fix  the  limits  of  this  extraor- 


*  *■''  Here  wo  have  the  feudal  Bvstem  oozing  at  last  out  of  the  bosom  of 
barbarism."  It  is  remarkable  how  often  Guizot,  in  Hist.  Civ.  Vol.  2,  Lees.  12,  18, 
&c.,  mentions  the  epoch,  **  firom  the  6th  to  the  Sth  century  ;'* — the  epoch  of  the 
formal  establishment  of  the  Papacy. 
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dinanry  period.  Its  origin  is  strongly  defined — ^it  began  with 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  The  author  then  goes  on  to 
apeak  of  several  attempts  to  draw  European  society  from  the 
barbarous  state  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  these  were  between 
the  fifth  and  ninth  centuries. 

"The  first  of  these  was  the  compilation  of  the  barbarian 
laws.  *  *  Between  the  sixth  and  eighth  centuries,  the  laws 
of  nearly  all  the  barbarous  nations  were  reduced  to  writing. 
*  *  This  was  evidently  a  commencement  of  civilization — 
an  attempt  to  bring  society  under  the  authority  of  general  and 
fixed  principles." 

Let  us  stop  now  for  a  moment  and  see  where  we  are,  and 
what  we  have  established  from  the  pages  of  men  who  seem  to 
have  been  providentially  directed  to  record  fects  and  results 
exactly  illustrating  Scripture. 

We  see  the  old  Roman  Empire,  rwt  only  broken  up  into  ten 
parts^  according  to  the  prophetic  symbols,  where  the  ten  toes  of 
the  image  and  the  ten  horns  of  the  beasts,  both  in  Daniel  and 
Revelation — Daniel  T:  16-24;  Rev.  17:  12,  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  hierophantic  angels,  in  each  case 
'*  are  ten  Kings  that  shall  arise ;" — lut  divided  up  indefinitely. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  this  previous  dissolution,  preparatory  to 
the  formation  of  ten  distinct  sovereignties,  is  excluded  from 
the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  notwithstanding  the  seemingly 
express  language  of  the  angels.  "The  number  ten  is  the 
representative  of  the  whole  numerical  system^  and,  as  number 
is  employed  to  symbolize  being  in  general,  ten  must  denote  the 
complete  perfect  being ;  that  is,  a  number  of  particulars  neces- 
sarily connected  together  and  combined  into  one  whole ;  so 
that  ten  is  the  symbol  of  perfection  and  completeness  itself 
— a  determinate  whole,  to  which  nothing  is  wanting."  * 
There  was  a  multitude  of  causes  and  principles  of  division 
introduced  by  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  when  "society 
necessarily  fell  into  little  knots  and  divisions ;"  and  this  is  no 
doubt  included  in  the  scope  of  the  symbol  ;t  though,  in  general, 

•  Baehr  Symbolic  I,  p.  176.    Fairbaim  Typ.  Vol.  II,  p.  72. 
t  See  Guixot  His.  Gir.  Vol.  I,  p.  85. 
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after  the  commencement  of  civilization  and  the  re-constraotion 
of  society,  there  were  ten  kingdoms  formed  in  Western  Europe, 
and  in  tlie  bounds  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  so  they  have 
continued  till  this  day. 

We  see  the  clay  mingled  with  the  iron  in  the  toes  of  the 
image,  when  the  Eomans  and  barbarians  imited  in  the  renova- 
tion of  society ;  as  if  the  extremities,  which  are  first  stricken 
with  death,  had  began  to  oxidize  and  decay  preparatory  to  the 
time  when  '^the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver  and  the 
gold,"  should  become  ^4ike  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing 
floor,"  and  the  wind  should  carry  them  away. 

We  see  the  sixth  head  of  the  seven-headed  monster  wounded 
to  death ;  if  not  in  other  cases,  at  least  by  the  sword  of  Odoa- 
cer  in  476,  by  that  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  in  493,  and 
in  554,  when  Italy  was  conquered  by  Karses,  and  made  a 
Province  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

And  we  see  by  comparing  Rev.  13 :  3,  with  verse  14,  that  it 
was  not  only  one  head  of  the  beast,  but  the  heast  hiviaelf  that 
was  wounded  with  the  sword.  He  is  destroyed  by  war.  "  The 
8Word^^  points  to  the  instrument  of  the  mortal  wound.  And 
this  we  have  seen  was  the  case  widi  what  the  beast  and  the 
symbolical  man  represented.  The  old  Babylonian  kingdom, 
the  head  of  gold,  lasted  seventy  years  from  B.  C.  606  to  536, 
the  natural  term  of  a  man's  life ;  but  now  the  image  is  com- 
plete, and  as  to  one  aspect  or  form  of  existence,  it  ends  and 
yields  to  something  else.  The  beast  undergoes  a  transforma- 
tion— h£  was  and  is  not,  and  yet  is.  Here,  then,  is  a  marked 
crisis.  The  form  is  changed,  the  spirit  is  there.  It  goes 
through  a  chrysalis,  and  the  same  principle  of  life  continues. 

Let  us  then  examine  this  point  where  the  Heathen  persecut- 
ing power  assumes  a  Christian  form : 

1.  Tliough  the  civil  Government  was  dissolved,  the  fragments 
remained.  The  Roman  laws  were  perpetuated.  A  most  singu- 
lar state  of  society  existed  for  a  time,  showing  the  mixture  of 
the  iron  and  the  clay,  when  "the  Romans  were  judged  by  the 
old  Roman  laws,  the  Franks  were  judged  by  the  Salian  or 
Ripuarian  code ;  in  short,  ea/:h  people  had  its  separate  laws, 
though  united  under  the  same  Government,  and  dwelling 
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together  in  the  same  Territory*"  This  was  in  the  sixth  century. 
And,  again,  Gnizot  observes :  "  The  Visigoths^  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  sixth  century,  were  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
Burgundians  and  the  Franks;  the  barbarous  law  and  the 
Boman  law  were  distinct,  each  nation  retained  its  own."  But, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  that  their  Xing  ^^fused  the  two  lanes  into  one^ 
and  formally  abolished  the  Boman  law,  64fi-652.  There  was 
from  that  time  but  one  code  and  one  nation."  Here  is  the 
metamorphosis  going  on.  And,  further,  "the  fusion  of  the 
two  societies  becomes  more  general  and  profound,  and  in  this 
fusion,  in  proportion  as  it  was  brought  about,  the  Romcm 
dement^  whether  civil  or  religious^  dominated  more  and  more?^ 

"Just  now  we  were  in  the  last  age  of- Boman  civilization, 
and  found  it  in  full  decline,  without  strength,  fertility  or  splen- 
dor— incapable,  as  it  were,  of  subsisting;  conquered  and  ruined 
by  barbarians.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  re-appears  powerful 
and  fertile,  it  exercises  a  prodigious  influence  over  the  institu- 
tions and  manners  which  associate  themselves  with  it:  it 
gradually  impresses  on  them  its  character — it  dominates  over 
and  transforms  its  conquerors."  * 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Boman  laws  passed  through  the  wreck 
and  chaos,  and  made  the  continuity  of  the  Empire.    They  made 


*  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  languages  of  the  barbarians,  for  the  most  part, 
were  not  reduced  to  writing ;  they  wrote  their  laws  in  Latin  after  their  settlement 
in  the  Umpire^  and  the  new  languagesi  formed  by  mixture  with  Latin,  were  not 
written  before  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. — Ouizot*s  Hist  Civ.  Vol.  IT,  pp. 
191-202. 

**  The  newly  formed  languages  were  hardly  made  use  of  in  writing,  Laiin  beiriff 
Miill preserved  in  all  legal  instruments  and  public  correspondences;  the  very  use  of 
letters,  as  well  as  of  books,  was  forgotten.'^ — Hallam  Mid.  Ages,  p.  459-542. 

Of  the  Alani  one  solitary  relic  has  been  presenred. — ^Dic.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Oeo.  p. 
85. 

The  Goths  had  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century — 
the  most  ancient  specimen  of  the  written  Germanic  dialects  in  the  old  English 
black  letter.  But  they  have  left  little  trace  in  Western  Europe.  The  language  of 
the  Lombards  was  never  written,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  it  was — ^their  laws  were 
written  in  LaUn. — ^Ency.  Brit.  Art.  Lombards. 

In  England,  in  1862,  the  pleas  in  Courts  of  Justice  were  in  English,  but  the 
record  was  in  Latin.  There  was  a  pr^udlce  against  the  use  of  English  as  a  written 
UuigQage. — ^HaUam  p.  541. 
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Ion  of  what  preceded  with  what  followed  the  great 
parism ;  so  that  while  the  Teutonic  races  predomi- 
.  institutionB  prevailed.  ThuB  the  modem 
.  were  or«^iiized.  Exactly  the  reverne  of  what 
I  had  done,  in  their  conqueets,  the  harbarians  found 
lind  luanuera  among  the  conquered  than  their  own, 
I  them, 

I  the  ark  of  Noah,  and  the  contents  of  it,  connected 
i  the  New  World,  eo  tlie  Church  BurviTed.  in  tliie 
le  general  wreck.*  "Singular  phenomenon  I  It 
lery  time  that  the  Roman  Empire  fell  to  pieces  and 
p  that  tlie  ChriBtian  Church  rallied  and  definitely 
Igelf.      PoliticaJ   unity    perished — religious    unity 


le  Church,  in  the  fifth  century,  appears  as  an  organ- 

Mcpeiident  society."  And,  ''in  the  chaos  of  Church 
Ithat  followed,  the  spiritual  encroached  more  and 
1  tenijioral  power,  so  that  by  the  time  the  ten  Idng- 
IrgaTiized,  the  ClorgA'  had  assumed  immense  power, 
■ief  raised  his  heatl  aliot'e  tjietn  all.     A  Tlieo( 
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the  Pope,  not  otherwise  than  they  before  observed  the  Em* 
perors."  * 

Thus  we  find  a  great  conyiilsion  in  Europe,  a  great  era,  a 
memorable  epoch,  a  total  change,  at  about  the  time  that  our 
first  period  of  1260  years  should  terminate, — ^a  period  that 
measures  the  duration  of  a  series  oi  civil  governments,  mostly 
heathen,  that  God  raised  up,  and  permitted  to  fill,  in  relation 
to  the  Cihurch,  almost  the  place  of  the  theocratic  kings  that 
preceded  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  really  the  throne  of  the 
Messiah,  the  place  filled  by  him  in  the  tabernacle,  before  any 
visible  monarch  was  set  up  as  a  vice-gerent  to  represent  His 
rights.  When  we  read  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel,  we  find 
the  kingdoms  represented  by  the  metals  set  up  by  ^^the  God  of 
heaven,"  just  as  is  the  kingdom  of  the  rock  that  is  to  succeed.f 
In  Jer.  27 :  5-8,  very  extensive  dominion  is  given  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  he  is  repeatedly  called  the  ^'  servant  of  the 
Lord."  So  in  Isa.  46  :  1,  Cyrus  is  expressly  called  the  Lord's 
anointed.  Hence,  in  Eev.  12  :  5,  the  man-child,  as  the  vice- 
gerent representative  of  Christ,  is  caught  up  to  the  throne  of 
God.  And  if  we  cannot  mark  the  exact  epoch  when  one  series 
ends,  and  another  begins,  like  it  in  some  respects,  but  diJBferent 
in  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  Jewish,  Pagan  and  Christian  theocracy, 
usurping  not  only  the  kingly,  but  the  prophetic  and  priestly 
offices  of  Christ — the  reason  is,  that  one  gradually  slides  into 
the  other :  that  the  main,  living  principle  is  unchanged ;  the 
dragon  is  only  metamorphosed  into  a  lamb :  and  as  the 
whole  period  has  a  fixed  beginning  and  ending,  there  was  no 
Beed  of  such  a  break  as  was  when  ihQ  series  began,  or  as 


*QQOted  by  Barnes  on  Rev.  17:  8. 

f  In  the  speech  of  Agrippa  to  the  Jews,  (Jos.  B.  J.  Bk.  11.,  Gap.  16.,  Sec.  4,) 
k«  says,  **  What  reoiaine,  therefore,  is  this,  tiiat  you  have  recoorse  to  Diyine 
inaiBlance ;  bui  this  m  already  on  the  tide  of  the  Rcnums :  for  it  i*  impomhU  that 
90  »mt  an  Mmpire  should  be  settled  toithmU  Gods  Providence.  See  Rer.  17  :  17,— 
*'  For  God  hath  put  in  their  hearts,"  Ac.  Livy,  the  historian,  Bk.  I.  Sec.  4,  nearly 
contemporary  with  Josephus,  says,  ^*  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  origin  of  so  great 
a  city,  and  the  founding  of  an  Empire,  next  in  groatnew  to  that  of  the  gods,  was 
•wing  to  the  fates.  So,  I,  16,  **  Cf$UU$9  ita  peUe  td  ima  Roma  capu^  9rbiM 
Urrarmn  tit. 

16 
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In  it  ends,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  theocracy  with 

'.  head,  and   the  snintB   take  the  kingdom.     For 

l-eign,  he  reigns.     Compare  Dan.  7 ;  14,  with  vereea 

|d  makes  one  whole,  because  the  nnity  of  idea  in 
f  four  metalB,  and  the  la^t  beaet  in  Eev  13  :  2,  cor- 
I  in  one  aspect,  to  tlie  fonrth  metal,  combines  the 
y  beasts  of  Daniel.*  And  it  \t,  on  account  of 
Lnd  identity,  and  the  same  principle  of  life  per- 
t  the  same  prophetic  title  continues;  it  was 
Jfirat,  and  continues  bo  to  the  end.f 
s  not  probable  that  the  time  of  a  part  of  this  whole 
■ven,  and  the  other  part  not  indicated  in  some  way. 
pe  take  the  firet  period  of  1260  years,  from  the  time 
Babylon  began  to  domineer  over  the  Jewish 
J  the  time  that  death  stnick  the  extremities  of  the 
I  symbolized  that  tyrannical  Power;  and  the  beaat 
Jilted  the  same  under  another  aspect,  was  wounded 
But  when  life  was  again  infused  into   that  Image, 
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ABTIOLE  Vn. 

THE    EARLY   PRESBYTERIAN    IMMIGRATION    INTO 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.* 

^^  The  parts  of  human  learning,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  ^^  have 
reference  to  the  three  parts  of  man's  understanding,  which  is 
the  seat  of  learning :  History  to  his  memory,  Poesy  to  his  imagi- 
nation, and  Philosophy  to  his  reason."  Our  own  individual 
histcMy  is  invested  with  the  deepest  interest  to  each  of  us ;  and 
to  retrace  the  path  by  which  God  has  led  us  that  we  may  remem/ 
ber  His  faithfulness,  and  profit  by  our  own  success  and  failures, 
ia  rewarded  with  the  richest  fruits  of  knowledge.  If  the  Church 
could  be  regarded  as  a  person,  possessing  one  imbroken  life  and 
one  uninterrupted  consciousness,  whose  memory  did  not  fail 
with  growing  years,  how  rich  would  the  stores  of  her  experi- 
ence become ;  how  wise  would  she  be ;  how  circumspect  and 
strong  with  each  revolving  century.  Instead  of  this  she  is  a 
community  of  persons,  themselves  dwelling  here  but  for  a  little 
reason,  no  small  portion  of  their  lives  spent  in  becoming  men, 
and  no  small  portion  waning  away  in  the  decay  which  at  last 
is  completed  in  the  grave.  Yet  is  it  instructive  to  them,  in- 
structive to  us  to  survey  and  perpetuate  her  history,  whether, 
to  use  the  words  of  Bacon  again,  ^^she  be  fluctuant  as  the  ark  of 
Koah ;  or  moveable  as  the  ark  in  the  wildemesss ;  or  at  rest  as 
the  ark  in  the  temple :  the  state  of  the  Church  in  preparation, 
in  remove,  and  in  peace."  And  because  there  is  one  and  the 
same  Gk>d,  whose  plan  spans  all  duration,  and  the  laws  of  whose 
working  are  constant,  like  his  own  nature ;  in  the  past,  we  may 
often  behold,  as  in  a  mirror,  that  future  which  is  hastening  to 
meet  us.  For  all  our  present  purposes  the  Church  of  God  %$ 
a  person ;  she  is  incorporated  not  by  the  acts  of  any  human 

*A  BSfltorical  Diflcourse  delivered  before  the  Oenend  AMembly  at  New  Orleans, 
Hay  7th,  1S6S,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Presbyterian  Hiatorical  Society,  and 
now  pnbliahed  at  its  request 
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Imt  by  Iier  holy  and  divine  vocation  into  the  fellow- 
le,  as  tiie  body  of  Chriet,  as  hie  chosen  bride.  Hia- 
Jiemory.  Let  her  explore  its  treasures,  revive  the 
which  she  has  passed,  and  adore  that  Angel  of 
■t  who  has  been  her  cloudy  and  fiery  pillar,  through 
the  desert,  to  every   land  of  reat  she  has  ever 


lias  been  pre-eminently  a  witneasing  an<i  a  wrestling 

e  was  60  in  the  Apostolic  period,  and  has  been,  irom 

lier  restoration  among  the  Alpine  Mountains  by  the 

,  on  the  sunny  plains  of  France,  in  Holland 

.  the  sea,  among  the  hills  and  glens  of  Scotland, 

3vthem  provinces  of  Ireland,     She  has  wrestled 

Imd  blood,  with  the  principahties  and  powers  of 

jith  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.     She  has 

Ihe  banner  of  the  Covenant,  and  raided  her  voice  of 

Br  God's  truth  aud  Christ's  kingly  crown,  both  as 

n  martyr,  and  has  watered  the  sfiil  of  many  lands 

l)od  of  her  sons  and  danghters.     In  her  struggles 

i  headship  of  Christ  over  his  own  body,  the 
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And  we  propose  to  consider  now  those  streams  of  Presbyterian 
emigration  which  flowed  into  one  of  these  States,  that  of  South 
Carolina,  within  whose  bounds  our  lot  is  cast. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  premise  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
maintains  that  system  of  truth  advocated  by  Augustine  against 
Felagins  and  his  disciples,  and  more  purely  set  forth  by  Zuingle 
and  Calvin  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  discipline  and 
order  which  re-appeared  in  the  post- Apostolic  period  among 
the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont,  and  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  and 
was  more  fully  proclaimed  by  Calvin,  at  Geneva,  who,  how- 
ever, was  not  able  to  carry  it  forth  in  its  perfection  in  the  Cantons 
of  Switzerland.  In  his  own  native  France,  and,  after  a  season, 
in  Scotland,  under  the  teachings  of  his  disciple,  Enox,  did  it* 
reach  its  highest  existing  perfection.  It  is  the  only  form  of 
polity,  except  the  Papacy — that  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of 
Christ — ^in  which  the  Church  can  exhibit  an  outward  unity 
lanswering  to  its  real  oneness.  In  Independency  it  is  separated 
into  elemental  particles  without  cohesion ;  in  Prelacy  unity  is 
only  obtained  in  an  earthly  head,  who  professes  to  be  the  Yice- 
Gerent  of  Christ ;  in  Presbyterianism,  the  Church  is  a  unit,  its 
members  are  under  a  succession  of  courts  rising  one  above 
another,  and  these,  if  the  necessities  of  Christ's  kingdom  should 
ever  so  require,  might  be  made  amenable  to  a  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  National  Synods  of  all  coimtries,  which  should  bind 
together,  in  a  visible  unity,  the  entire  Church  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world. 

South  Carolina  has  been  called  ^^the  Home  of  the  Hugue- 
nots,'' and  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  them  first  in  the  land  of  their 
origin.  France  was  the  first  to  embrace  the  Gospel  at  the 
period  of  the  Beformation.  Zuingle,  in  Switzerland,  began  to 
preach  the  truth  in  1616.  Luther  had  discovered  the  way  of 
peace,  and  preached  it,  earlier  than  this ;  but  his  first  public 
act,  the  nailing  of  his  theses  against  indulgences  to  the  door  of 
the  Church  at  Wittemberg,  was  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1517. 
But  before  1512,  says  D'Aubigne,  Lefevre  had  proclaimed  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith — Luther's  "  doctrine  of  a 
standing  or  falling  church  " — in  the  midst  of  the  very  Sorbonne 
itself.    Farel  and  Olivetan  had  already  embraced  it  before 
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Zningle  commenced  his  first  gtadj  of  the  Bible,  and  while 
Lather  was  on  his  joumej  to  Some,  on  the  bnsinees  id  his  monat- 
tic  order :  so  that,  as  Beza  claims,  if  there  was  priority  among 
the  nations  embracingthe  doctrines  of  the  Seformation,  this  fgoAr 
oritj  is  due  to  France.*  Its  doctrines  took  possession  of  many 
minds  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  They  fonnd  adherents  in 
the  court  of  Francis  the  First:  they  won  the  gentle,  trnth- 
loving  heart  of  Margaret  of  Yalois,  sister  of  the  king,  and 
subsequently  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  exerted  all  her  infinenoe 
to  promote  their  progress  and  protect  their  professors.  Be^ 
qnin,  ^Hhe  most  learned  of  the  nobles,"  Briconnet,  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  who,  however,  recanted ;  Calvin,  a  young  student 
of  theology,  even  then  exhibiting,  in  all  he  did,  the  superiority 
of  his  genius;  Beza,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  law,  but 
became  an  eminent  Minister  of  Christ,  were  among  those 
who  embraced  them. 

Even  thus  early  did  this  portion  of  the  church  of  onr 
fathers  receive  her  dreadful  baptism  of  blood.  There  were 
many  martyrdoms ;  and  in  tlie  Canton  de  Yaud,  two  and 
twenty  villages  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  4,000  of  the 
inhabitants  massacred,!  and  many,  whose  lives  were  spared, 
condemned  to  the  galleys.  Calvin,  Beza,  and  otliers  fled  to 
Geneva  for  refuge.  Still  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
spread.  These  persecutions  themselves  gave  occasion  to  the 
noble  Institutes  of  Calvin,  written  to  make  known  the  doc- 
trines of  his  persecuted  brethren,:^  which,  for  its  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence and  its  historic  importance,  we  have  restored  again 
to  its  place  as  a  text-book  in  theology.  Gaspard  de  Coligny, 
Admiral  of  France,  a  noble  of  illustrious  name,  of  exalted 
character  and  great  abilities,  became  the  active  promoter  of 
the  Protestant  cause,  while  Anthony,  duke  of  Vendome  and 
titular  king  of  Navarre,  and  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde,  both  of 

•  D* Aubigne,  HUtory  of  the  Refomntion,  VoL  III.,  Book  XIL  Th^dore  DeB^ze, 
Histoire  Eccl^sUstique  des  Eglifies  Reform^s  an  Royaume  de  France,  Tome  I, 
pp.  1-42. 

f  3,000,  Maimboarg,  Histoire  da  Calvinisme,  Lifre  2.  Vide  Oerdesiiis  lY,  p.  160i 
€t  uq.     Bdze,  Livre  I,  p.  28-42. 

X  See  hiB  dedication  to  Francis  I,  Anno  1536. 
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Hie  royal  house  of  France,  lent  their  inflnence,  the  first  with 
that  wavering  purpose  which  ever  characterised  him,  and  the 
other  with  that  boldness,  and  daring,  adventurous  courage^ 
which  made  him  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  France,  to 
this  same  holy  cause.  And  thus  did  the  Presbyterian  faith 
rise  and  spread  itself  in  France,  so  that  from  the  year  1555^ 
when  the  first  Protestant  Church  was  founded  at  Paris,  in  seven 
years'  time,  they  had  increased  to  2,140  congregations.  So 
great  were  their  numbers  in  Paris,  that  30,000  or  40,000  would 
assemble  for  worship  in  the  meadows  without  that  city,*  re- 
turning within  the  walls  in  open  day.  At  the  Vllth  National 
Synod  at  Rochelle,  in  1671,  at  which  Beza  presided  as  mode- 
rator, they  numbered  2,150  churches,  some  of  them  formed  in 
the  castles  of  the  nobles,  but  others  with  10,000  members,  most 
having  two  ministers,  and  some  of  the  largest  five  collegiate 
pastors. t  Their  polity  was,'  in  all  respects,  the  same  as  our  own. 
The  Anciens  or  Elders,  and  Deacons,  (Diacres,)  formed  the 
Consistory  or  Session,  or  the  Senate  of  the  Church  at  which  the 
pastor  was  to  preside ;  and  their  duties  were  ordered  as  in  our  own 
book  of  discipline.  The  Colloquy  answered  to  our  Presbytery, 
the  Provincial  Synod  to  our  Synod,  the  National  Synod  to  our 
General  Assembly ;  and  the  trials  for  proposants  for  the  ministry, 
and  the  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  and  colleges 
were  much  the  same  as  have  ever  characterised  the  churches 
ctf  our  faith  in  all  lands4  But  Presbytery  slept  on  no  bed  of 
roses  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  She  was  then  bearing  her 
testimony  against  Papal  corruptions  and  wrestling  for  the  truth. 
^^I  returned,  and  behold  the  tears  of  the  oppressed,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressor  was  power,  and  they  had  no  comforter." 
Calvin  had  inculcated  on  them  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
to  the  powers  that  be,  since  they  were  ordained  of  God ;  even, 
says  he  in  his  Institutes,  "  if  they  were  inhumanly  harassed  by 

*  The  Pr6  aax  Clerca,  where  now  is  the  Faubourg  Saint  Oennain.  This  waa  the 
fendesTOus  of  the  Protestants,  where  they  would  spend  their  Summer  eyenings  in 
singing  Marot^s  psalms,  and  in  friendly  conference. 

f  Smedlej  1,  188.    QuickCs  Sjnodicon,  Vol.  I,  p.  lix. 

^Qtdok's  Synodicon  I,  p.  yi. — ^IvUL  Aymon,  Synodes  Nationaui,  Tome  I. 
Besa,  I,  p.  109. 
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a  cruel  prince;  if  they  were  rapaciondy  plundered  by  an 
avaricious  or  luxurious  one."*  But  the  tide  of  penecution  was 
60  cruelly  turned  against  them  in  the  last  part  of  the  reign  of 
Francis  I,  and  still  more  systematically  under  Henry  II,  that 
men  accustomed  to  arms,  and  bold  and  unshrinking  in  danger, 
sought  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  power  that  liberty  to  wor- 
ship God  which  had  been  so  tyrannically  denied  them.  Fr^ 
quent  were  the  conflicts  in  arms  with  their  cruel  oppresson, 
and  scanty  the  privileges  they  gained,  even  under  the  goidanoe 
of  the  brave  Coligny  and  the  Prince  Cond6. 

As  they  were  the  first  to  embrace  the  truths  of  the  Beformtp 
tion,  so  were  they  the  first  of  all  the  Protestants  to  torn  their 
eyes  to  this  American  Continent  to  find  an  asylum  from  oppres- 
sion ;  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  planting  here  the  institutions 
of  the  Gospel,  and  adding  a  New  World  to  Protestant  Cbristea- 
dom.  De  Coligny,  with  an  anxious  eye,  saw  the  increasbg 
troubles  of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  and  turned  to  the  project 
of  planting  colonies  in  America  as  places  of  refuge.  Nicho- 
las Diirand  de  Villegagnon,  a  Knight  of  Malta  and  Vice- 
Admiral  of  Brittany,  moved  rather  by  avarice  and  ambition 
than  by  any  virtuous  impulse,  offered,  in  1556,  to  plant  a  Protes- 
tant colony  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  to  people  the  country 
and  convert  the  heatlien  nations.  He  represented  it  to  the 
king  as  an  enterprise  which  would  greatly  promote  the  com- 
merce of  France,  and,  by  these  representations,  obtained  the 
Royal  assent  and  the  means  necessary.  Care  was  taken  by 
Coligny,  whose  confidence  Durand  had  gained,  that  the  colony 
should  consist  of  a  large  majority  of  Protestants.  Durand 
wrote  back  for  a  larger  number  of  colonists,  and,  above  all,  for 
*'two  discreet  and  active  Ministers  of  the  Gospel ;"  and  gave  a 
glowing  account  of  his  success.  Calvin  and  the  Synod  of 
Geneva  manifested  great  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and  sent 
out  two  clergymen,  Richer  and  Chartier,  as  missionaries.  But 
Durand  threw  oft'  the  disguise  he  had  assumed  to  obtain 
his  ends,  changed  his  conduct  towards  those  whom  he  had 
drawn  thither,  persecuted  them  according  to  tlie  edict  of 

•InstitTites  B.  IV,  c.  xx.  p.  29 
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France,  and  ordered  four  of  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Disheartened  at  these  events,  the  ministers,  and  many  of  their 
flock,  obtained  leave  to  return.  But  tkey  were  sent  home  in 
an  unseaworthy  vessel,  which  many  of  them  refused  to  enter. 
Those  who  entrusted  themselves  to  themercy  of  the  elements, 
after  nearly  perishing  with  hunger,  from  the  deficiency  of  their 
naval  stores,  at  length  reached  the  coast  of  France,  and  delivered 
a  sealed  packet  to  the  nearest  magistrates,  which  Durand  had 
assured  tliem  would  secure  to  tliem  hospitable  treatment ;  but 
which  denounced  them  as  heretics,  and  commended  them  to 
the  secular  arm  that  they  might  be  destroyed.  Fortunately, 
the  magistrates  of  Hennebon,  on  the  qoast  of  Brittany,  the 
place  where  they  touched,  were  of  their  own  faith,  and  revealed 
the  perfidy  of  Durand  to  the  miserable  fugitives.*  But  the  divine 
H'emesis  did  not  long  delay.  His  colony  which  remained  was 
attacked  and  expelled  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1565,  who  founded 
there  the  present  town  of  Bio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil; 
no  near  did  this  wealthy  kingdom  come  to  being  a  colony  of 
France,  and,  perhaps,  a  Protestant  rather  than  a  Papal 
country. 

Before  these  events  were  fully  known,  Coligny  sent  out  an- 
other band  of  emigrants,  under  Jean  Bibault,  in  two  vessels  of  the 
Boyal  Navy,  with  a  company  of  veterans,  and  several  gentle- 
men, all  of  the  Huguenot  faith,  to  found  another  colony,  and  on 
our  own  sl\ores.  They  sailed  from  Havre  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1562,  and  landed  in  the  St.  John's  river,  in  Florida,  on  the 
Iflt  of  May,  giving  it  the  name  of  May  river  on  this  account. 
Here  he  set  up  a  pillar  engraved  with  the  king's  arms,  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  king.  Thence  he 
sailed  northward  for  four  weeks,  till  he  came  to  a  deep  and 
apacious  bay,  forming  an  entrance  to  a  noble  river,  which  he 
called  Port  Eoyal,  "  one  of  the  fairest  and  greatest  havens  in 
the  world,"  as  he  says,  and  which  still  bears  the  name  he  gave 
it.  Here,  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  he  erected  another 
pillar  similarly  engraved,  and  again  took  possession  of  the 

•»  B^ae,  Higt.  Ecolds.  I,  pp.  100-102.    Smedley,  I,  66.    Henry^a  Life  of  Gd- 
Tin,  II,  p.  360. 
16 
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Ihe  royal  name.  Here,  also,  he  built  a  fort  which 
Irt  Charles,  the  traces  of  whose  entrenchments  are 
fend  having  snpplied  it  with  tools,  provisions,  and 
?s,  and  left  in  it  a  small  garrison  of  thirty  men, — 
fcoldiers  and  mariners,  who  had  volunteered  to  re- 
B-etiirned  to  report  to  Colipny  what  lie  had  ac- 
1  and  to  bring  out  otlier  colonists  to  people  a 
with  fertility  and  beauty.  Tlins  was  planted 
Jngnenots  of  France,  in  Sooth  Carolina,  the  tirst 
Bcolony  in  America,  forty-Hve  years  before  the 
Tif  Virginia,  and  fifty-eight  before  the  landing  of  the 
Ihers  at  Plymonth  Rock.  How  RibauU,  on  retum- 
jjiind  France  involved  in  civil  war,  and  no  one  at 
Ittend  to  the  newly  planted  colony ;  how  they, 
^1  supplies  fi"om  abroad,  took  no  measures,  by  cnlti- 
puil,  to  obtain  them  ;  how  they  were  reduce'l  to 
B  dependent  on  the  friendly  Indians  for  sup- 
pissension  arose  among  them,  and  their  conunander 
leath ;  how  they  at  length  constructed  the  first  vessel 
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the  site  of  St.  Augustine,  which  was  then  founded  by  him,  and 
who  had  orders  to  propagate  the  Koman  Catholic  faith,  and 
destroy  all  heretics, — all  these  things  are  matters  of  history. 

The  disastrous  issue  is  well  known.  Bibault  placed  the 
women  and  children  in  Fort  Carolina,  leaving  there  with 
Laudoniere  a  garrison  of  eighty  men,  only  twenty  of  whom 
were  effective,  and,  crowding  nearly  all  his  force  aboard 
the  few  ships  he  had,  resolved  to  attack  Menendez,  and 
deliver  Fort  Carolina  from  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  But 
while  he  was  waiting  for  the  tide  to  favor,  a  storm  arose 
and  drove  the  armament  of  Ribault  down  the  Florida  Gulf^ 
Menendez  immediately  took  500  well  armed  men,  and  came 
on  Fort  Carolina  before  Laudoniere  knew  of  his  leaving 
St.  Augustine.  The  Huguenot  settlement  had  been  doomed 
to  destruction  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  expedi- 
tion. There  were  zealous  Papists  enough  at  the  French 
Court  to  inform  their  Spanish  neighbors  of  the  whole 
armament  and  expectations  of  the  Huguenot  colony.  And 
now,  before  his  attack  on  the  feeble  garrison,  his  men  were 
summoned  to  an  act  of  worship  of  the  most  high  God.  From 
their  bended  knees  thev  rushed  to  immolate  their  victims.  The 
garrison,  after  a  short  defence,  was  forced  to  surrender.  So 
sudden,  however,  was  the  attack,  that  some  were  slain  in  their 
beds,  and  others  in  the  act  of  flight.  Women,  and  boys  under 
fifteen,  say  the  Spanish  writers,  were  spared ;  but  the  French 
speak  of  the  massacre  as  indiscriminate.  After  the  battle  was 
over,  the  living  aniUead  were  hung  alike  on  the  branches  of  one 
tree,  and  their  ffl^s  left  a  prey  to  the  birds  of  heaven.  At 
the  root  of  the  fS^iMenendez  set  up  a  stone  with  the  inscrip- 
tion: "I  do  not  do  this  as  to  Frenchmen,  but  as  to  Luther- 
ans." Laudoniere,  and  twenty  more,  leaped  from  the  parapet, 
and  escaped  to  the  woods,  and,  at  length,  on  board  some  small 
vessels  yet  in  the  stream.  Menendez  hastened  back  to  St 
Augustine  with  a  part  of  his  force,  to  defend  it  against  Bibault, 
was  received  with  triumph,  and  with  chaunts  of  Te  Deu/m 
at  his  victory.  But  the  unfortunate  Eibault  was  in  ncf  con- 
dition to  attack  him.  His  vessels  were  dashed  in  pieces  on  the 
Florida  coast,  their  arms  and  a  supply  of  provisions  alone  being 
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r  only  hope  was  to  thread  the  shore  aiid  reach  Fort 
f  whose  fate  they  were  not  aware.  The  first  party 
I  stream  about  twelve  miles  below  St.  Anguetine, 
Bndez  heard  of  their  situation.  Negociations  were 
m,  and  they  resolved  to  surrender.  Menenden  had 
:  the  river  by  tens,  with  their  handfl  tied 
n,  and  inarched  to  a  line  drawn  by  him  in  the  sand 
Je,  and  there  e-langhtered  in  cold  blood.  "  Seeinp 
lutherane,"  says  Mendoza,  the  priest,  "  the  general 
Jthem  all  to  death."  Ai'ter  some  days,  Ribault,  with 
lis  party,  were  met  at  the  same  stream  by  Menendoz 
"J  escort.  Negociations  were  entered  into,  and  the 
(era  tell  ns  that  Menendez  promised  to  spare  their 
Kie  promise  was  in  wi-iting  nnder  hia  hand  ^  and 
Infinned  by  an  oath.  Ribault  and  his  follower* 
1  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  were  taken  across,  ten 
I  with  their  arms  pinioned.  Ribault  was  asked 
y  were  Catliolies  or  Lutherans.  He  replied,  "  that 
Icompanions  were  of  the  new  religion."  Orders 
their    slaughter.     Tlte    whole 
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Bat  while  the  King  refused  to  redress  this  great  wrong,  the 
Chevalier  de  Gourgues,  a  gentleman  of  Gascony,  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  attached  to  the  Papal  faith,  roused  and  indignant 
at  the  apathy  of  the  court,  undertook  with  his  own  hand  to 
punish  the  enormous  perfidy.  By  the  sale  of  his  property,  and 
by  borrowing  from  his  friends,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition,  keep- 
ing his  purpose  secret  until  he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Ouba. 
He  then  addressed  his  men,  told  them  of  the  great  wrong  which 
he  had  come  to  avenge,  and  roused  their  enthusiasm  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Thence  he  sailed  for  Fort  Carolina.  He  found 
that  the  Spaniards  had  erected  three  forts  of  different  degrees 
of  strength.  Having  arranged  with  the  native  Indians,  who 
lent  their  assistance,  each  of  these  was  taken  in  succession. 
And  now  came  the  last  act  in  this  drama  of  retaliation. 
Oonrgues  took  his  prisoners  to  the  place  where  the  com- 
panions of  Eibault  and  Laudoniere  had  been  hung,  reminded 
them  of  that  act  of  treachery,  and  that  he  had  come  to  avenge 
it,  and  hung  them  on  the  same  tree  on  which  his  own  country- 
men had  been  hung  by  Menendez,  leaving  behind  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  pine  plank,  ^'  I  did  not  do  this  as  to  Spaniards,  nor  as 
to  infidels,  but  as  to  traitors,  thieves  and  murderers."  After 
d^nolishing  the  forts,  Gourgues  returned  to  France.  Instead  of 
^jeing  rewarded  and  honored  by  his  own  government,  he  was 
persecuted  by  it.  Though  himself  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  bent 
only  upon  revenging  the  wrong  done  to  Frenchmen,  and  to 
himself  as  a  citizen  of  France ;  he  had,  in  fact,  avenged  the 
wrong  of  those  persecuted  Huguenots  whom  his  government 
hated.    He  was  pursued,  too,  with  bitter  malice  by  Spain,  and 

par  lUrc  Lescarbot,  Ayocat  en  Parlement^  T^moin  Oculairc  d^une  Fartie  des 
Choees  ici  Reoit^es.  Troie.  Edition.  L  Paris,  MDCXVIIL,  pp.  40-225.— M^ 
moire,  par  Francisco  Lopez  Mendoza,  Cbapelaine  de  TExpedition  de  Pedro  Me- 
nendez de  Abiles,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Biblioth6que  Royale,  with  other  original 
mutatires,  edited  by  H.  Temanx.  Paris,  MDCCGXLI. — Hacklujt's  Voyages, 
m.,  pp.  800-860.— Sparks'  American  Biography,  Vol.  XVII ;  Life  of  John  Ribaolt, 
moA  &e  authorities  there  quoted.  According  to  Mendoza,  who  learned  the  faet 
from  one  of  the  French  captives,  there  were  in  the  expedition  two  Protestant 
clergymen. — ^Ternaux  p.  214.  One  of  these  appears  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Robert,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  chaplain ;  the  otfaor  was  Challeux,  whose  nar- 
rative is  found  in  Temaux,  Comp.  Barcia,  m  Moyo, 
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impoverished  by  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  he  had  fitted 
out* 

Meanwhile,  the  affairs  of  France  underwent  a  great  change. 
Weary,  apparently,  of  civil  war,  peace  was  concluded  at  St 
Germains  in  1570,  three  years  after  the  events  just  described, 
on  the  basis  of  amnesty  for  the  past,  the  firee  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  the  suburbs  of  two  towns  in  eadi  pro- 
vince, restoration  of  confiscated  property,  and  the  possession  (A 
four  cautionary  cities  for  two  years.  It  had  been  the  policy  of 
government  to  persecute  the  Huguenots.  Kow,  all  is  flattery 
and  pretended  affection.  A  marriage  was  projected  between 
the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Protestant  Prince,  and  Margaret, 
sister  of  the  King,  which  was  urged  by  the  Eang  upon  the 
Protestants  as  the  means  of  cementing  the  amity  between  the 
two  dissentient  parties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  apologized  for 
to  the  Pope  as  the  only  means  of  avenging  himself  on  his  and 
God's  enemies,  and  chastising  these  great  rebels.  Tlie  facts  of 
this  consummate  treachery  are  all  well  known.  How  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  with  her  children,  were  drawn  to  Paris  to  be  present 
at  the  august  ceremony ;  how  the  admiral  de  Coligny,  in  spite 
of  many  warnings,  also  was  drawn  there  with  the  chief  nobility 
attached  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  friendship  by  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
his  ancient  enemy  ;  liow  troops  were  introduced  into  the  city, 
ostensibly  to  protect  the  Huguenots,  but,  in  truth,  for  another 
purpose ;  how  the  gentlemen  were  invited  to  gather  around  the 
hotel  of  Coligny  for  his  greater  security,  and  the  King  of  Na- 
varre was  advised  to  strengthen  himself  by  assembling  in  his 
apartments  the  gentlemen  attached  to  his  service.  These  prepa- 
rations, for  the  most  consummate  perfidy  that  is  found  on 
the  pages  of  history,  were  duly  made.  At  two  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning,  the  4th  of  August,  1572,  the  church  bell  of  St 
Germain's,  which  was  the  concerted  signal,  was  nmg.  The 
Duke  of  Guise,  attended  by  his  brother  and  other  gentlemen, 
went  to  Coligny's  house,  which  was  broken  open,  the  Swiss 


La  Reprinse  de  la  Florida. — Teruaux  I,  p.  801 . 
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gnards  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  were  killed,  and  the  hired  assassins 
of  Guise,  penetrating  to  the  chamber  of  the  Admiral,  put  him 
to  death,  and  threw  the  corpse  from  the  window  at  Guise's  feet, 
who  wiped  its  face  to  recognize  it,  spumed  it  with  his  foot,  and 
ordered  the  head  to  be  cut  off.  Then  was  one  branch  of  our 
Presbyterian  Church  receiving  its  baptism  of  blood.  The  great 
bell  of  the  Louvre  rang,  and  all  the  bells  of  the  city  followed; 
the  city  was  illuminated  by  numerous  lights  placed  in  the  win- 
dows, and  the  defenceless  Huguenots  were  slain  as  they  rushed 
into  the  streets.  Armed  men,  and  priests  with  a  crucifix  in 
one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  preceded  the  murderers, 
urging  them  to  spare  neither  relatives  nor  friends.  When 
daylight  came,  he^less  bodies  were  falling  from  the  windows, 
the  gateways  were  blocked  up  with  the  dead  and  dying,  the 
streets  were  filled  with  carcasses,  which  were  dragged  along 
the  pavement  to  the  river.  The  palace  of  the  Louvre  was 
itself  filled  with  blood.  The  Protestant  gentlemen  whom  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  were  advised  to 
assemble  around  their  persons,  were  called  forth  into  the 
court-yard,  one  by  one,  and  killed.  Most  died  without  com- 
plaining, others  appealed  to  the  public  faith,  and  the  promise 
of  the  king.  "  Great  God  I"  they  cried,  "  be  the  defence  of 
the  oppressed!"  "Just  Judge!  avenge  this  perfidy."  For 
three  days,  and  to  some  extent  for  a  week,  the  massacre 
continued.  The  body  of  Coligny  was  tossed  into  a  stable, 
then  drawn  through  the  streets  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
thrown  into  the  Seine,  then  drawn  out  and  hung  in  chains 
by  one  foot  from  the  gibbet  of  Montmorency,  where  it  was 
viewed  with  satisfaction  by  the  King.  Even  the  ladies  of  the 
court  were  seen  to  descend  into  the  square  of  the  Louvre  to 
view  the  dead  bodies  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  cheerfully 
conversed  with  them  the  day  before,  which  they  did  with 
unfeeling  merriment  and  wanton  curiosity.  This  massacre 
was  repeated  in  other  cities  till  30,000,  or,  as  some  say, 
100,000  were  put  to  death.  Yet  at  Rome  there  were  great 
rejoicings.  The  Pope  went  in  grand  procession  and  per- 
formed high  mass.  A  Te  Detmi  was  sung,  and  a  medal 
struck,  bearing  on  one  side  the  head  of  Gregory  XTTT,  and 
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on  the  other  the  Destroying  Angel  Bmiting  the  Frotestaots, 
with  the  legend  Ilttguenotarum  Strages^  1572.  And  so  ended 
all  efforts  of  the  French  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  what  is  now  these  Southern  States. 

Ko  wonder  that  the  health  of  Charles  IX  declined  after  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  that  sleep  often  fled  from  his  eyes, 
and  his  nights  were  disturbed  by  horrid  dreams  of  the  bloody 
murder  and  perfidy  of  tliose  awful  scenes.  It  may  be  true,  as 
is  recorded,  that  blood  started  from  every  pore,  and  his  frame 
was  torn  with  strong  convulsions,  and  that  he  died  the  Yictim 
of  remorse  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age  and  the  13th  of  his 
reign.  ^^The  wicked  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days.^'  We 
sliould  deem  it  a  sad  thing  for  us  if  we  could  reckon  the  av^> 
age  of  a  hundred  martyrs  in  this  happy  country  to  every  Church, 
Yet  such  is  the  computation  made  in  the  Cabinet  du  Boy,*  a 
book  printed  in  the  year  1581,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  the 
Tliird,  in  reference  to  our  Presbyterian  ancestors  of  France. 
''  It  is  clear  as  noon-day,"  says  the  writer,  "  tliat  tlie  sum  is  vastly 
more.  For  'tis  a  truth  incontestable,  that  there  have  been  cut 
off  from  the  Church  of  Caen  about  15  or  16,000;  from  the 
Church  of  Alancon,  5,000;  from  tlie  Church  r/f  Paris  13,000; 
from  the  Church  of  Rheims  12,000;  from  the  Church  of  Troves 
12,000  ;  from  the  Church  of  Sens  9,000 ;  from  the  Churcli  of 
Orleans  8,000;  from  the  Church  of  Angers  7,500;  from  the 
Church  of  Poictiers  12,000  persons!" 

For  loo  years,  however,  after  the  sad  fate  of  Kibault  and  his 
companions,  the  territory  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  wa8 
trodden  only  by  savage  feet. 

Meanwhile  great  events  were  passing  in  Europe,  in  which  our 
Presbyterian  ancestors,  in  tlie  various  countries  of  tlieir  birtli, 
were  actors  and  sufferers,  witnesses  and  martyrs.  In  France 
they  were  shut  up  in  their  strongholds  and  besieged.  Of  their 
deeds  of  valor ;  of  their  sufferings  by  famine  and  pestilence  in 
their  beleaguered  cities — how  in  Sanscerre,  for  instance,  as 
we  are  informed  by  De  Lery,  pastor  of  La  Cliarite,  who  was 
among  the  besieged,  the  skins  of  animals  macerated  in  water, 

*  Liv.  I.  pp.  27  i— 277,  quoted  in  Quick's  Synodioon,  Vol.  L  pp.  69— SO. 
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were  in  great  esteem  for  food,  and  parchments,  title  deeds,  and 
books  made  of  parchment,  contributed  to  sustain  life,  so  that 
literary  repasts,  not  figuratively  but  literally,  were  often  in- 
dulged in,  and  "the  characters,  printed  or  manuscript,  could 
still  be  read  on  their  fricaseed  tripe  which  was  on  the  plate 
ready  to  be  eaten ;"  how  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  was 
mingled  with  the  clangor  of  arms,  as  often  among  our  Scot- 
tish ancestors ;  how  at  the  battle  of  Yvry,  when  Henry  the 
rV  was  contending  for  his  crown,  he  harangued  his  soldiers  in 
the  presence  of  an  army  double  in  number  to  his,  and  told 
them:  "K  you  lose  sight  of  your  standard,  bear  my  white 
plumes  in  view — ^they  will  ever  be  found  in  the  path  of  honor 
and  duty;"  how,  when  they  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle, 
they  raised  the  118th  Psalm,  in  the  translation  of  Marot  and 
Beza,  and  then  knelt  down,  while  a  short  and  fervent  prayer 
was  offered;  how  the  younger  cavaliers  of  the  opposing  army 
construed  this  as  an  act  of  fear  and  cowardice,  till  an  officer, 
turning  to  the  General,  Joyeuse,  assured  him  it  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  desperate  battle;  how  D'Ancerres,  the  Minister, 
when  he  had  concluded  this  act  of  devotion,  assumed  the 
weapons  of  a  carnal  warfare,  drew  his  sword  and  mingled  with 
the  foremost  combatants,  with  his  head  imcovered,  and  no  other 
defensive  armor  than  ^  corselet,  as  an  example  to  his  flock ; 
how  Henry  exhibited  the  greatest  coolness  and  valor,  and  was 
ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  how  400  men  of  honorable 
birth,  and  3,000  soldiers,  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  victory  perched  on  the  Presbyterian  banners;  how  Henry 
afterwards,  perhaps  to  preserve  peace  in  his  dominion,  pro- 
fessed the  religion  of  Rome,  but,  in  the  edict  of  Nantz,  pro- 
claimed liberty  of  conscience,  equal  civil  rights  and  eligibility 
to  office,  to  his  former  friends,  and  how  this  edict  was  honor- 
ably observed  by  him  till  his  lamented  death  by  the  hand  of 
the  assassin, — ^these,  and  much  more,  can  history  tell. 

It  was  on  this  soil  of  France,  let  us  never  forget  it,  that  the 
Presbyterian  faith  sustained  its  severest  shock  of  conflict  with 
the  Soman  hierarchy,  to  which  it  was  then  opposed ;  and  that, 
though  overborne  at  last  by  tyranny  and  power,  and  driven 
forth  from  their  native  soil,  their  nobles  and  gentlemen  were, 
17 
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as  a  class,  without  fear  or  reproach,  and  among  the  most  flint- 
trious  men  of  France.  Their  adherents  among  the  people  were 
of  that  intelligent  middle  class,  the  artizans,  tradesmen,  manur 
facturers  and  merchants,  who  are  the  bone  and  sinew,  and 
wealth  of  any  nation,  and  a  more  illustrious,  able  and  learned 
clergy  than  that  which  embraces  the  name  of  Calvin,  Beia, 
Fare],  Yiret,  Pictet,  Turretine,  Bochart,  Claude,  Drelincourt, 
Daill6,  Saurin,  and  many  others,  cannot  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  any  church. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  another  country.  It  was  on  the  soil 
of  Scotland  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  chiefly  bore  her 
testimony  and  wrestled  unto  blood,  for  Christ's  Crown  and 
Covenant,  against  royal  tyranny  and  prelatical  dominatum. 
During  the  twenty-five  years  in  which  James  YI  reigned  over 
Scotland,  before  he  ascended  the  English  throne,  he  showed 
himself  as  great  a  tyrant  as  has  ever  cursed  a  people.  Possessed 
of  the  most  ridiculous  notions  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  he 
was  perpetually,  and  most  vexatiously ,  interfering  with  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  Kirk.  On  one  occasion  the  Mode- 
rator of  tlie  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  was  dragged  from  his  chair, 
insulted,  beaten  and  cast  into  prison.  But  the  Church  was  firm 
to  her  trust.  An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Assembly  was 
called,  and  a  solemn  remonstrance  drawn  up  and  adopted.  ^'  In 
your  Highness'  person,"  said  they,  "some  men  press  to  erect  a 
new  Popedom,  as  though  your  Majesty  couldnotbe  full  king  and 
head  of  this  Commonwealth  unless  as  well  the  spiritual  as  tem- 
poral sword  be  put  in  your  Ilighness'  hands,  unless  Christ  be 
bereft  of  his  authority,  and  the  two  jurisdictions  confounded 
which  God  hath  divided,  which  directly  tendeth  to  the  wreck  of 
all  religion."  "  Who  dares  subscribe  to  these  treasonable 
articles  ?"  said  the  Earl  of  Arran,  when  they  were  presented  to 
the  King  in  Council.  "We  dare  !"  replied  Andrew  Melville, 
and  seizing  a  pen,  immediately  subscribed  them,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  brother  commissioners. 

Melville  was  arraigned  for  these  and  other  declarations,  and 
fled  for  his  life.  Tliese  conflicts,  for  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  Church,  became  more  and  more  severe,  and  many  clergy- 
men sought  safety  to  their  persons  in  the  neighboring  country 
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of  England.  The  Church  of  Scotland  stood  nobly,  amid  severe 
contendings  and  sufferings,  up  to  her  testimony  for  the  sole 
Headship  of  Christ.  Yet  she  made  common  cause  with  James 
against  those  schemes  entered  into  by  Popish  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  for  the  utter  extermination  of  Protestantism,  which, 
as  to  France,  reached  their  acme  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, and  as  to  England  and  Scotland  in  the  Spanish 
invasion.  These  distinguished  services  drew  forth  from  James 
his  famous  panegyric  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  1590.  "  He  blessed  Gh>d  that  he  was 
bom  in  such  time  as  in  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and 
in  such  a  place  as  to  be  king  of  such  a  Kirk,  the  sincerest  Kirk 
in  all  the  world.  The  Kirk  of  Geneva,"  says  he,  ^^  keepeth  Pash 
and  Yule.  What  have  they  for  them?  They  have  no  institution. 
As  for  our  neighbor  Kirk  in  England,  their  service  is  an  evil 
said  mass  in  English ;  they  want  nothing  of  the  mass  but  the 
Uftings.  I  charge  you,  my  good  people,  ministers,  doctors, 
elders,  nobles,  gentlemen  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity, 
and  I,  forsooth,  so  long  as  I  brook  my  life  and  crown,  shaU 
maintain  the  same  against  all  deadly."  * 

Thus,  full  and  clear,  were  the  declarations  of  the  King,  un- 
der the  influence  of  probably  his  sincere  convictions,  imited 
with  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  assistance  and  loyalty  of 
the  Church  in  the  past  season  of  peril.  But  when,  in  1603,  on 
tlie  death  of  Elizabeth,  James  was  proclaimed  King  of  Scot- 
land, England,  France  and  Ireland,  though  he  had  but  the 
year  before  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
the  Assembly,  vowed  "  that  he  would,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
live  and  die  in  the  religion  presently  professed  in  the  realm  of 
Scotland,  and  defend  it  against  all  adversaries,"  his  views  on 
Ae  polity  of  Christ's  Church  took  a  wondrous  change.  His 
maxim  at  the  Conference  at  Hampton  Court,  more  than  once 
emphatically  pronounced,  was  "  no  Bishop,  no  King."  "  A 
Scot's  Presbytery  "  said  he,  with  profane  levity,  "agrees  with 
monarchy  as  well  as  God  with  the  devil ;"  and  to  Dr.  Reynolds, 
who  represented  the  Puritan  party,  "  If  this  be  all  your  party 

«  Hedi^gtMi,  pp.  M-M. 
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have  to  say,  I  will  make  them  conform,  or  harrie  them  out  of  the 
land,  or  else  do  worse."  * 

By  means  of  bribery,  treachery  and  persecutions,  by  raising 
sectional  jealoosy  among  clergymen  themselves,  and  by  over- 
awing the  Assembly,  which  met  at  Perth,  in  obedience  to  the 
royal  mandate,  the  King  and  his  adherents  partially  accom- 
plished their  object  The  Fi/oe  Articles  of  Perth  authorized 
innovations  upon  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
making  it  conform  to  that  of  England,  and  were  the  precursors 
of  still  greater  innovations.  On  Saturday,  the  4th  of  August, 
1621,  they  were  ratified  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  by  a 
smaU  majority_an  act  ominouB  of  evil,  and  not  without 
singular  coincidences,  noted  at  the  time,  and  long  remembered 
in  Scotland.  ^^  The  morning,"  says  the  historian,  '^  had  been  daik 
and  lowering,  and  clouds  piled  on  clouds,  gathered  over  the 
capital.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  Marquis  of  fidimilUni 
and  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  rose,  to  touch  the  Acts  with 
the  royal  sceptre,  in  token  of  their  ratification,  a  keen  blue 
flash  of  forked  lightning  blazed  through  the  gloom,  followed 
by  another  and  another,  so  bright  as  to  blind  the  staitled  and 
guilty  Parliament  in  the  act  of  consummating  their  deed. 
Three  terrific  peals  of  thunder  followed  in  quick  succession, 
hailstones  of  prodigious  magnitude  descended,  and  sheeted 
rains,  so  heavy  and  continued  as  to  detain  in  durance  the 
perpetrators  of  this  treason  against  the  King  of  Kings,  by 
subjecting  His  Church  to  an  earthly  monarch.  This  disastrous 
day  was  known  for  long  years  in  Scotland  as  '  the  black 
Saturday,' — black  with  man's  guilt  and  the  frowns  of  Heaven."! 
"Tlie  sword  is  now  put  into  your  hands,"  writes  the  King  to 
Spotswood,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  "goon,  therefore,  to 
use  it,  and  let  it  rest  no  longer,  till  ye  have  perfected  the 
service  entrusted  to  you."J 

Tliree  years  after  these  events,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1625, 
James  I  departed  this  life,  leaving  behind  him,  in  England  and 
Scotland,  a  misgoverned  people,  a  country  harrassed  with  reli- 


*  Ned  I,  p.  262  t  Hetherington  p.  126. 
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gionB  differences,  and  with  party  fends,  and  possessing  in 
active  operation  the  elements  of  change  and  revolution .  In 
Scotland  he  had  been  decent  in  conduct.  In  England,  ^^  the 
land  of  promise,"  he  yielded  himself  np  to  luxury  and  licen- 
tiousness. His  lan^age  was  often  obscene,  his  acts  indecent, 
his  speech  profane,  nor  was  he  free  from  the  crime  of  drunken- 
ness. Two  acts  of  his  alone  remain  fruitful  in  good,  which, 
however,  were  not  of  his  own  original  suggestion.  One  was 
his  setting  on  foot  the  English  version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
which  Dr.  Reynolds,  in  behalf  of  his  Puritan  brethren,  requested 
might  be  undertaken,  and  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
Assembly  in  Scotland  two  years  before,  and  cordially  enter- 
tained by  him.*  The  other  was  his  project  of  colonizing  the 
northern  provinces  of  Ireland  with  a  Protestant  population, 
which  has  had  so  salutary  an  influence  on  Ireland  itself,  and 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  planting  of  Presbyterianism  in 
America,  and  especially  in  the  State  we  here  represent. 

The  forty-five  years  intervening  between  the  death  of  James 
'  and  the  first  settlement  of  South  Carolina,  were  replete  with 
great  events.  Charles  I,  the  son  and  successor  of  James,  was 
not  wanting  in  intellectual  gifts  and  refined  culture.  In  his 
religious  belief  he  was  an  Arminian,  in  church  government  a 
zealous  promoter  of  Episcopacy,  and  in  private  life  unblem- 
ished; but,  as  a  King,  his  life  was  a  series  of  wretched  blunders. 
"He  had  an  incurable  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked  ways," 
and  "  was  perfidious  from  constitution  and  habit,  and  on  prin- 
ciple also."  A  season  of  great  trial  was  now  approaching  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  prepare  her  for  it  her  Lord  and 
Head  poured  out  upon  her  his  gracious  spirit.  For  a  period 
of  five  years,  from  James'  death,  at  Irvin  and  Stewarton,  there 
was  what  Fuller  calls  "  a  great  spring-tide  of  the  Gospel,"  so 
that  "  like  a  spreading  moor-bum  the  power  of  godliness  did 

•  ^The  Scottish  diyines  of  all  parties  adhered  to  the  Geneva  Bible,  until  about 
the  year  1640,  when  the  present  translation,  originally  designed  only  for  the 
English  Church,  and  too  partial  to  Prelacy,  was  at  length  silently  established  in 
general  use."  Memorial  for  the  Bible  Societies  in  Scotland,  p.  87,  (published 
anonjrmonsly,  but  written  by  Rey.  John  Lee,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  £.,  quoted  by  Reid, 
Fret.  CSi.  of  Ireland,  I,  p.  289.) 
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advance  from  one  place  to  another.'^  In  the  Eirk  of  Sefaotts,  in 
1630,  there  was  a  still  more  powerful  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
under  the  preaching  of  John  Livingston,  then  but  a  licentiate, 
and  but  17  years  of  age,  when  600  persons  experienced  eon- 
version  under  a  single  sermon. 

The  attempt  of  Charles  and  Archbishop  Land  to  force  the 
English  service  on  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  storj  of  the 
indignant  Jennj  Oeddes  and  her  stool,  and  the  confufflon, 
sorrow  and  lamentation,  throughout  Scotland,  which  the  tyran* 
nical  and  ill-advised  attempt  produced,  are  well  known. 

-The  people,  clergy  and  nobles,  rallied  in  behalf  of  an 
oppressed  Church,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Scotland  should 
resume  and  renew  her  solemn  covenant  with  God.  The  scene  b 
equally  well  known  to  all  proficients  in  Scottish  history.  When 
in  the  Church  of  Grey  Friars,  at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  28,  1688, 
after  prayer  by  Henderson,  and  an  address  by  the  Earl  of 
Loudon,  Johuetone  luiroUed  the  vast  parchment  which  was  to 
be  subscribed,  and  read  it  aloud,  it  was  a  critical  moment  in 
Scotland's  history,  and  in  ours.  It  was  a  moment  of  deep  and 
solcnm  stillness,  when  all  felt  themselves  in  the  dread  presence 
of  that  God  to  whom  they  were  all  about  to  renew  their  alle- 
giance. At  length  the  aged  and  venerable  Earl  of  Sutherland 
stepped  forward,  and  with  great  solemnity,  and  a  hand  trem- 
bling with  emotion,  subscribed  Scotland's  covenant  with  God. 
Name  after  name  followed,  till  the  entire  congregation  within 
had  subscribed  it.  The  roll  was  then  taken  to  the  church-vard, 
spread  upon  a  tombstone,  and  subscribed  by  the  assembled 
multitude.  The  emotion  deepened  every  moment.  Some  wept, 
some  broke  forth  in  exultation,  some  added,  after  their  names, 
tiU  death ;  some  opened  a  vein  and  subscribed  it  with  their 
own  blood, — sad  prophecy  of  what  was  to  come !  As  the 
space  on  the  parchment  became  less,  many  wrote  their  names 
in  a  more  contracted  form,  others  subscribed  with  their  initials, 
till  not  a  spot  was  left.  "Again,"  says  the  historian,  "they 
paused.  The  nation  had  formed  a  covenant  in  ancient  days, 
and  violated  it.  What  if  they  should  prove  faithless  too! 
With  heartfelt  groans,  and  flowing  tears,  they  lifted  up  their 
right  hands  to  heaven,  and  called  God  to  witness,  in  solemn 
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adjaration,  that  they  bad  joined  themaelyes  to  the  Lord  in 
everlasting  COVENANT,  which  Bhall  not  be  forgotten." 

Thus  ^^the  first  performance  of  the  foreign  ceremonies  pro- 
duced a  riot:  the  riot  rapidly  became  a  revoluticm."  The  King 
despatched  a  fleet  to  Scotland,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
Aimy  to  coerce  his  ancient  dominion.  The  Lords  of  the  Cove- 
nant  were  ready  for  him.  They  encamped  an  army  on  Donse 
Law,  a  conical  hill,  in  sight  of  the  royal  forces,  and  about  six 
miles  distant.  Li  a  few  days  it  numbered  24,000.  The  hill 
bristled  with  field-pieces.  The  regiments  were  encamped,  each 
in  its  own  cluster,  around  the  sides.  At  the  tent  door  of  each 
captain,  a  banner  staff  was  planted,  from  which  fioated  the 
Scottish  colors,  displaying  also  the  inscription,  in  letters  of 
gold :  ^'  For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant  I"  Begularly  as 
morning  dawned,  or  the  shades  of  evening  drew  on,  the 
beat  of  drum  or  clangor  of  trumpet  summoned  each  regiment 
to  their  worship,  which  was  conducted  mostly  by  the  same 
pastors  who  ministered  to  them  at  home.  Even  a  Balaam 
might  have  said,  ^'  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob  I  and 
thy  tabernacles,  O  Israeli"  Before  such  a  host  Charles 
recoiled,  and  negociated,  with  his  accustomed  perfidy. 

These  attempts,  and  this  resistance,  was  the  beginning  of 
English  and  American  liberty.  The  King  could  not  carry  out 
his  measures  without  an  army — ^nor  have  an  army  without 
treasure-r-nor  impose  taxes  contrary  to  law  any  longer.  It 
became  necessary  to  summon  a  Parliament.  On  November,  3d 
1640,  met  at  his  summons,  the  Long  Parliament,  so  famous  in 
English  history— H30  much  reviled  and  ridiculed — ^but  which,  in 
apite  of  its  minor  errors  in  judgment,  has  laid  so  widely  the 
foundations  of  British  freedom. 

This  Parliament  called  the  Westminister  Assembly,  which 
met  on  the  1st  of  July,  1643,  and  during  the  1,163  sessions  of 
this  venerable  body,  through  a  period  of  fioe  years^  six  months 
and  ttoenty-two  days,  were  framed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Cate- 
chisms and  form  of  Government — ^under  whose  provisions  we 
are  here  assembled  this  day — ^which  constitute  the  Church  sym- 
bols of  so  many  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
whose  doctrinal  articles  are  the  bond  of  union  in  a  greater  or 
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of  the  larger  portion  of  all  the  Protestant  Chorchcs 
p  God  ill  the  Eof^lish  tongne. 

ilemn  League  and  Covenant,  which  was  the  ba«s  of 
etween  England  and  Scotland  at  this  time,  of  the 
vcen  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  while  these  docn- 
ir  Church  were  maturing,  until  it  was  taken  ont  of 
jf  Parliament  by  the  army  they  had   called  into 
rho  arraigned  the  King  for  high  treason  against  his 
d  on  January  30,  1648,  put  him  to  death;  of  the 
'   the  Westminister  ConfeBsion  as  to  its  doctrinal 
both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  of  tlieir  introducing  an 
iment  into  the  discipline  of  tlie  Church  by  making; 
ie  from  e-very  Presbytery  to  Commissioners  of  Par- 
poiiitL'd  in  every  province,  and  from  the  National 
to  Parliament  itself,  and  by  making  an  Assembly 
vhen  summoned  by  Parliament,  against  which  the 
,ns  loudly  exclaimed  as  derogatory  to  the  Supreme 
f  Christ  over  his  Church ;  of  the  important,  and  in 
sets,  glorious  period  of  the  Commonwealth  under 
when  the  name  of  England  struck  the  tyrant  and 
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tion  to  ecclesiafitieal  office.  More  than  2,000  Ministere  of  the 
English  Church,  mostlj  Presbjrterians,  were  ejected  from  their 
cbnrchefl  and  deprived  of  their  lirings  in  one  day,  and  all  who 
were  destitute  of  private  property  were  reduced  to  the 
extremest  sufferings  and  want.*  They  were  forbidden  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  their  former  charges,  and  it  was  made  a 
crime  fo  attend  their  worship,  of  which  the  punishments  were 
fines,  imprisonments  and  banishment  A  traveller  from  a 
foreign  country  would  have  supposed  that  these  men  so  treated 
were  persons  guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes,  who  deserved  to  be 
hunted  and  exterminated  as  wild  beasts.  Yet  they  were  the 
VMOii  who  were  active  in  the  restwation  of  the  perfidious  house 
of  Stuart,  whose  representative,  the  second  Charles,  had 
pledged  himself  to  them ;  but,  once  in  power,  had  turned  upon 
them  the  horrors  of  a  bitter  persecution.  Of  their  true  char- 
acter one  may  judge  when  the  names  of  Calamy,  Bates,  Owen, 
Howe  and  Baxter,  are  mentioned  as  examples,  though  illus- 
trious ones,  of  the  remainder  of  their  persecuted  brethren. 
Bishop  Burnet  and  John  Locke  have  given  their  testimony  to 
their  learning,  ability  and  worth.  In  the  reigns  of  Charles  11 
and  James  n,  70,000  families  were  mined  in  England  itself,  of 
whom  about  8,000  persons  died  in  prison.  The  majority  of 
these  were  of  the  Presbyterian  faith. 

It  was  in  the  year  1670,  while  these  persecutions  were  rife, 
that  the  first  colonists  who  permanently  occupied  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  arrived  upon  its  coast  They  sailed  from  Eng- 
land in  the  month  of  January,  arrived  at  the  Bermudas  in 
February,  landed  at  Port  Koyal,  the  scene  of  Sibault's  first 
eolony,for  which  they  were  destined;  but  in  the  month  of  April 
removed  to  the  Western  bank  of  the  Ashley  river,  nearly 
i^posite  the  present  site  of  Charleston,  and  conmienced  the 
eettlement  of  old  Charlestown.  They  had  subscribed  the 
celebrated  constitutions  drawn  up  for  the  government  of  the 
eolony  of  South  Carolina,  by  John  Locke,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  which  granted  them  the 

^£8  or  £9  per  annum  was  all  which  the  united  industry  of  some  of  these 
fuaSBm  eould  giiher  for  their  support 

18 
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utmost  freedom  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religions  opinions — 
a  freedom  whicli  the  proprietors  sought  afterwards  to  abridge. 
The  large  majority  were  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and,  nnder  their  charter,  immediately  organized  a  free  and 
republican  government,  that  was  utterly  unfriendly  to  the 
aristocratical  element  which  the  constitutions  of  Locke  vainly 
sought  to  introduce.  Surrounded  by  savage  foes,  almost  like 
the  Jews  when  Jerusalem  was  to  be  re-built,  they  wrought  with 
their  weapons  in  one  hand  and  their  implements  of  labor  in 
the  other,  vigilant  in  defence,  yet  industrious  in  their  pursuits. 
The  reservation  of  a  Church  site  in  their  little  town  plot, 
showed  that  the  institutions  of  religion  were  not  quite  forgot* 
ten.  Suffering  on  the  Old  Continent  for  conscience  sake,  and 
removing  to  this  to  escape  persecution,  they  could  not  be  an- 
mindful  of  their  former  faith.  So  far  as  we  know,  their  religioiu 
observances  were  private  and  domestic,  rather  than  social  and 
public,  and  their  contest  with  the  wild  nature  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  their  anxieties  and  many  cares  for  the 
meat  which  perishes,  may  have  led  them  proportionably  to 
neglect  that  which  endureth  forever.  Yet  tlie  fundamental 
constitutions  of  Locke  declared  that  ^^no  man  sliall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a  freeman  in  Carolina,  or  to  have  any  habitation 
or  estate  within  it,  that  doth  not  acknowledge  a  God,  and  that 
he  is  to  be  publicly  and  solemnly  worsliipcd  ;"  nor  could  any 
person  above  17  years  of  age  have  the  protection  of  law,  or  be 
capable  of  any  place  of  profit  or  honor,  who  should  not  be  a 
member  of  some  church  or  religious  profession,  which  provi- 
sions, had  they  been  wise,  would  seem  to  mark  this  colony  as 
peculiarly  religious.  Tlie  next  year  brought  other  colonists  from 
England,  and  emigrants  from  tlie  Dutch  settlement  of  New  Bel- 
gium, afterwards  New  York,  who  were  soon  joined  by  others 
from  Holland,  and  the  next  year  by  emigrants  from  beland, 
who  stipulated  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
French  Huguenots  began  to  find  their  way  into  the  new 
colony,  and  in  1680  a  large  number  were  sent  out  by  Charles 
II  in  two  public  vessels. 

In  tlie  first  half  of  the  second  decennium  of  Carolina's  histoiy, 
great  events  were  occurring,  which  had  a  potent  influence 
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on  this  as  well  as  other  colonies  of  these  United  States. 
The  spirit  of  persecution  was  abroad  in  the  countries  from 
which  our  population  was  derived.  The  miseries  endured  by 
the  dissenters  of  England^  and  their  dread  of  greater  sufferings 
in  the  prospect  of  a  Popish  successor  to  the  British  crown,  in 
the  person  of  James  11,  drove  many  to  these  shores.  Some  of 
these  were  men  of  good  fortune,  and  of  high  standing  in  society. 
Oneof  them  was  JosephBlake,brotherto  the  celebrated  Admiral 
of  that  name,  who  sat  in  the  English  Parliament  under  Cromwell, 
and,  as  a  naval  officer,  was  the  antagonist  of  the  Dutch  Admiral 
Van  Tromp,  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  naval  history  of 
Great  Britain.  He  first  taught  English  ships  to  despise  castles 
on  shore,  and  first  infused  into  English  sailors  that  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  contempt  of  danger,  which  has  given  to  Old 
England  her  empire  over  the  seas.  Admiral  Blake  was  a 
Presbyterian  in  faith,  a  staunch  republican,  singularly  fearless, 
straightforward,  upright  and  honest.  In  these  high  qualities 
his  less  illustrious  brother  shared.  He  was  a  wise  and  prudent 
person,  of  a  heroic  but  well  balanced  mind,  a  Presbyterian  of 
the  English  stamp,  sincere  in  his  religious  convictions  without 
bigotry.  The  remains  of  his  brother,  with  those  of  Cromwell's 
mother  and  daughter,  and  others,  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  had,  in  paltry  and  impotent  revenge,  been  exhumed, 
and  cast  into  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's  Church  Yard.  He  was 
willing  enough  to  escape  from  a  sovereign  who  had  shown  him- 
self a  perfidious  tyrant,  and  from  a  country  where  freedom  to 
worship  God  was  denied  him.  He  led  a  colony  of  Presbyteri- 
ans from  Somersetshire  in  1683,  who  became  incorporated  with 
the  early  settlers  of  Carolina.  About  the  same  time  they  were 
reinforced  by  an  emigration  from  Ireland,  under  the  guidance 
of  Ferguson,  which  mingled  with  the  other  inhabitants.  In  this 
same  year  the  majority  of  the  ministers  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Lagan  intimated  to  the  other  Presbyteries  of  Ireland,  their 
intention  of  emigrating  to  America,  on  account  of  "the  bitter 
persecutions  and  general  poverty,  their  great  straits,  and  the 
little  success  of  the  gospel."  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles 
that  Francis  Makemie  came  to  America,  who  has  been  called 
the  first  Presbyterian  minister  ever  in  the  British-American 
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colonies,  which  ie  not  the  fact,  eince  he  himself  qraakf  of 
another  who  had  preceded  him  at  Lynnhaven,  Ya.  Re,  too, 
riflited  South  Carolina  in  1683,  and  actually  sailed  from  Vir- 
ginia in  16S4,  with  the  design  of  settling  on  Ashley  Rivor,  but 
was  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  which  discouraged  him  in 
his  attempt,  and  so  the  new  colony  of  South  Carolina  lost 
those  services  of  this  most  active  and  resolute  minister,  which 
conduced  so  much  to  the  early  founding  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church.* 

The  new  persecutions  in  Scotland  contributed  now  a  new 
element  to  the  population  of  the  infant  colony.  Charles  and 
Archbishop  Laud  had  undertaken  to  coerce  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land to  the  adoption  of  the  liturgy,  and  the  sincerest  portion  ni 
them  had  been  driven  to  the  moors,  glens  and  hills,  for  the 
worship  of  God.  The  bloody  Claverhouae,  and  his  dragoons, 
had  been  lot  loose  upon  them,  and  many  were  the  horrible 
murders  they  perpetrated.  Then  came  tlie  skirmisli  at  Drum- 
clog,  when  the  worship  of  the  congregation  was  interrupted  by 
armed  troops,  and  so  sturdy  a  resistance  was  offered,  that 
Claverhouse  was  routed.  The  battle  of  BothwoU  Bridge 
followed,  in  which  the  Presbyterians  were  defeated  in  a 
great  measure  by  their  own  divided  counsels.  Four  hundred 
were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  twelve  himdred  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  country  was  now  ravaged  by  military 
commissions;  and,  if  any  one  would  not  condemn  the  rising  at 
Bothwell — if  any  had  attended  conventicles  or  baptisings  in  the 
field — ^if,  though  they  had  attended  at  the  Prelatical  Churches, 
their  wives  had  gone  elsewhere,  they  were  punished  by  impover- 
ishing fines,  by  imprisonment,  by  torture,  by  the  gag,  thumb- 
screws, and  tlie  boot,  by  banishment  to  the  plantations,  or  by 
death.  NciUier  sex  were  spared.  Isabel  Alison  and  Mary 
Harvey  were  hung  for  hearing  Cargill  preach.  Margaret 
McLaughlin  and  Margaret  Wilson  were  iastened  to  stakes, 
between  high  and  low  water  mark,  and  left  to  drown  by  the 
gradually  rising  tide.     1683  was  known  in  Scottish  history  as 

*  Reid  n,  p  425;  Webster,  Hist,  of  the  Pres.  Church  in  America,  p  297. 
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^  the  killing  time,"  bo  nnmerong  and  bloody  were  these  execu- 
tions of  those  who  persisted  in  adhering  to  their  religious  faith. 

An  attempt  was  now  made  to  provide  an  asylum  for  those  per- 
secuted men  in  South  Carolina.  Several  Scotch  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  suffered  deeply  in  these  persecutions,  con- 
tracted for  an  entire  county  of  13,000  acres,  and  proposed  to 
•ettle  there  some  10,000  colonists  from  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland.  In  1683,  liOrd  Cardross  conveyed  a  band  of  emigrants 
to  Port  Boyal,  and  a  ship's  load  of  sufferers,  from  the  prisons, 
were  transported  at  the  same  time  to  these  distant  shores,  solely 
for  their  resistance  to  prelatical  and  religious  oppression.*  Lord 
Oardross  had  himself  been  a  sufferer :  the  royal  troops  had  been, 
for  a  long  time,  quartered  upon  him;  he  had  been  heavily  fined 
because  Lady  Cardross  retained '  a  Presbyterian  minister  as 
chaplain  in  her  house.  His  house  had  been  broken  open,  his 
papers  seized,  and  the  chaplain,  Bev.  John  King,  taken  out  of 
the  house  and  afterwards  hung.  Lord  Cardross  founded  a 
town  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  Beaufort,  which  he  called 
Stuart  Town,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  James 
8tnart--an  illustrious  name.  WiUiam  Dunlop,  then  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Dunlop,  a  man  of  great  shrewdness  and  activity  of  mind, 
accompanied  him.  Even  at  an  early  age  he  had  obtained  a 
great  influence  with  the  Presbyterian  party.  This  influence 
was  increased  by  his  marriage  with  Sarah,  sister  of  Principal 
Oarstairs,  a  name  dear  to  Scotland,  and  widely  honored  for 
his  shining  piety,  his  universal  and  polite  learning,  his  candor 
and  integrity,  all  of  which  qualities  could  not  save  him  from 
imprisonment  and  cruel  torture. 

litis  William  Dunlop  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  Pres* 
byterian  Minister  ever  resident  in  South  Carolina.  In  connec- 
tion with  Rev.  Robert  Wylie,  he  drew  up  the  Declaration,  which 

*  Thtlr  trealment  on  board  the  Teoel  which  brought  them  over,  wts  enicl 
in  the  •xtrame ;  Mid,  on  their  arrival,  so  many  of  them  as  could  not  paj  their 
passage,  were  sold  into  bondage  in  Carolina.  One  of  their  neighbore,  Ellaabeth 
liaqing,  who  had  come  down  to  the  dock  to  bid  them  fkreweU,  waa  forcibly 
•tiled  by  the  oaptaln  and  transported  with  them,  and  only  released  by  the  iater* 
ference  of  the  Colonial  Oovemor  in  the  port  of  Gharieston. 
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it  was  hoped  would  be  adopted  by  the  army,  and  conveyed  it 
to  the  camp  at  Bothwell  on  the  eve  of  the  disastrous  battle ; 
and,  had  his  paper  been  put  forth,  it  would  have  announced  <xily 
those  very  principles  on  which  were  based  the  great  revolution 
of  1688,  which  brought  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  displaced 
the  perfidious  house  of  Stuart,  and  which  were  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence.  During  his  whole 
residence  in  America,  he  continued  deeply  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  but  was  extremely  useful  to  the  infant 
colony  at  Port  Boyal,  not  only  performing  the  functions  of  his 
sacred  office,  but  acting  as  Major  of  Militia,  and  promoting,  in 
various  ways,  the  prosperity  and  security  of  his  place  of  refuge. 
When,  in  1690,  the  colony  of  Lord  Cardross  was  destroyed  by 
the  Spaniards,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  when  he  was  made 
Principal  of  the  CTniversity  of  Olasgow,  and  died  greatly 
lamented  in  March,  1700.* 

Tlie  accession  of  James  11,  the  Popish  successor  of  Charles 
U,  for  a  season  but  increased  the  sufferings  of  the  persecuted 
Church.  "  He  hated  the  Puritwi  sects,"  says  Macaulay ,  "  with 
a  manifold  hatred,  theological  and  political,  hereditary  and 
personal."  "  He  who  had  expressed  just  indignation  when 
the  priests  of  his  own  faith  were  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered, 
amused  himself  witli  hearing  Covenanters  shriek,  and  seeing 
them  writhe  while  their  knees  were  beaten  flat  in  the  boots. 
In  this  mood  he  became  king."  Under  him  Baxter  was  brow- 
beaten, abused  and  insulted  by  the  demoniacal  Jeffreys,  the 
most  iniquitous  of  judges,  who  converted  a  court  of  law  into  a 
tribunal  not  less  tyrannical  and  bloody,  and  far  less  decent 
than  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Tlie  invasion  of  Monmouth,  in 
concert  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  was  followed  by  the  most  san- 
guinary vengeance.    The  courts  held  immediately  after  by 


*  Ho  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Alexander — who  became  eminent  as  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  same  College — and  William,  who  filled  the  chair  of  DiTinity  and 
Church  History  at  Edinburgh.  Cardross  himself  took  up  his  abode  in  Holland  and 
went  over  to  England  with  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  landed  at  Torbay  in 
1688.  His  death,  which  was  the  effect  of  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
occurred  in  1693.  For  the  preceding  facts,  see  Woodrow,  Sufferings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  Vols  II,  III,  FV. 
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JeflEreys,  are  known  in  legal  history  as  "  the  bloody  assizes." 
"I  can  smell  a  Presbyterian,"  says  the  judicial  blackguard, 
"for  forty  miles."  "  Show  me  a  Presbyterian,"  says  he  to  a 
witness,  "and  I  will  show  thee  a  lying  knave."  The  con- 
demned were  hung  in  irons,  or  hung,  drawn  and  quartered,  or 
banished  to  the  West  Indies,  being  purposely  sent  to  an  un- 
healthy climate  and  an  unsympathising  people. 

Meanwhile  in  France,  the  distressed  Huguenots  were  visited 
with  every  kind  of  indignity  and  suffering.  During  the  period  of 
their  toleration,  one  after  another  of  the  higher  nobles  had  de- 
serted their  cause.  The  inferior  nobles  had  followed,  and  many 
of  the  gentlemen  also  discovered  that  the  path  of  lucrative  and 
honorable  employment  was  only  to  be  found  and  continued  by 
adopting  the  religion  of  the  State.  The  ruin  of  the  Protestants 
was  now  resolved  on,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  sad  to 
say,  was  the  grand-daughter  of  D'Aubigne,  the  famous  Hugue- 
not captain  and  soldier,  but  now  the  mistress  of  Louis  XIY, 
lent  all  her  influence  to  this  ignominious  cause.  "  If  God  spares 
the  king,"  says  she,  "  there  will  be  only  one  religion  in  the 
kingdom."  *  Soldiers  were  quartered  upon  the  Beformed,  and 
the  privacy  of  their  families  destroyed.  Children  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Church  of  Home  from  the  age  of  seven 
years,  and  if  a  child,  by  the  terror  of  the  rod  or  the  offer  of  an 
Otrange,  could  be  brought  to  express  the  slightest  desire  to  join 
the  Komish  Churcli,  or  even  to  enter  its  place  of  worship ;  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  he  had  joined  in  prayer,  made  the  sign  of 

*  By  special  decrees  many  of  the  houses  of  worship  were  closed,  and  ministers 
convicted  of  holding  unauthorised  assemblies  were  led,  by  the  public  executioner, 
with  a  rope  around  their  necks,  and  banished  the  kingdom.  In  1670,  school- 
masters were  forbidden  to  teach  the  children  of  Protestants  beyond  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  In  1671,  it  was  decreed  that  they  should  have  but  one 
school  or  teacher  in  any  place,  however  large.  Mixed  courts,  half  of  Protestants 
and  half  of  Roman  Catholics,  were  abolished,  and  the  accused  Huguenot  must  al- 
ways appear  before  tribunals  prejudiced  against  him.  A  fund  was  created  for  the 
eonyersion  of  Protestants,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Pelisson,  a  convert 
from  the  Huguenot  ranks,  who  bought  his  converts  for  six  livres  per  head ;  and 
the  "  miracles  of  Pelisson  **  were  a  standing  jest  of  the  Court,  where  he  was  repre- 
sented to  be  less  learned,  but  more  persuasive,  than  Bossuet.  Protestant  nobles 
were  deprived  of  their  nobility,  which,  perhaps  was,  in  some  instances,  but  re- 
cently conferred. 
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the  cross,  or  kissed  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  he  wms  taken  airay 
from  the  society  and  care  of  his  parents,  and  educated  in  the 
faith  of  Borne,  at  their  expense.  Churches  were  demolished 
which  were  in  the  yicinity  of  those  of  the  dominant  £sillk 
Greek,  Hebrew  and  Theology  were  successively  struck  off 
from  the  curriculum  of  instruction  in  colleges  and  schools  of 
the  Reformed  faith.  The  college  of  Sedan  waa  destroyed  in 
1681,  that  of  Montauban  interdicted  in  1685,  and  thafc  of 
Baumur  suppressed.  At  length  the  soldiery  were  sent  to 
undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Huguenots.  Aa  they  entered 
the  houses  of  the  district  of  Poitou,  sword  in  hand,  they  would 
cry,  ^'  Kill !  kill !"  to  frighten  the  women  and  children.  As  long 
as  there  were  money  or  valuables,  they  pillaged  them  of  alL 
They  would  then  seize  them  by  the  hair,  and  drag  them  to 
church,  or  they  would  torture  them  at  slow  fires  by  roasting 
their  hands  or  feet.  They  would  break  their  arms  or  ribs  with 
blows,  or  burn  their  lips,  or  throw  them  into  dungeons  to  rot 
In  the  Canton  of  Berne  these  ''  booted  apostles,"  instructed  by 
their  leader,  would  keep  the  head  of  the  family,  and  other 
members  of  the  household  awake  by  noise  of  drums,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  maintain  an  erect  position,  pricking  them  vrith 
sharp  instruments,  pulling  them  about,  suspending  them  by 
cords,  blowing  tobacco  smoke  up  their  nostrils  till  they  were 
completely  exhausted,  and  would  promise  any  tiling  to  escape 
from  their  complicated  tortures.  The  soldiers  offered  indig- 
nities to  the  women.  Then  officers  were  no  better.  "  They 
spat  in  their  faces,  made  them  lie  down  on  burning  coals, 
forced  them  to  put  their  heads  in  ovens,  the  vapors  of 
which  were  enough  to  suffocate  them."  Tlieir  study  was  to 
invent  tortures  which  should  be  painful  without  being 
mortal.  They  affirmed  tliat  everything  was  permitted  them 
by  the  order  of  tlieir  superiors,  except  murder  and  rape. 
The  greater  part  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
nation  wore  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots.  Their 
richly  furnished  houses  were  rifled,  and  their  stores,  filled 
with  goods,  plundered.  The  dragoons  made  their  horses  li* 
down  on  the  fine  linens  of  Holland,  and  stabled  them  in  the 
shops  of  the  merchants,  filled  with  bales  of  silk,  wool   and 
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eotton.  At  Bordeaux  some  were  cast  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
castle,  the  walls  of  which  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  retorts. 
The  miserable  victims  of  imprisonment  in  these  could  not  con- 
tinue standing,  lying  or  sitting.  They  were  let  down  into 
them  with  ropes,  and  drawn  up  daily  to  be  scourged.  Many, 
after  a  few  weeks  of  confinement,  came  forth  from  the  dun- 
geons of  Grenoble  without  either  hair  or  teeth.  At  Valance 
they  were  cast  into  deep  pits,  noisome  with  the  stench  of  the 
decaying  entrails  of  sheep.  These  combined  enormities  filled 
whole  communities  with  terror.  Many  feigned  conversion,  to 
escape  them.  News  was  constantly  borne  to  the  court  of 
Louis,  of  the  result  of  these  diabolical  cruelties.*  Madame  de 
Maintenon  writes  to  her  confessor,  "The  king  is  well;  every 
courier  brings  him  great  cause  for  joy :  news  of  conversions  by 
thousands."  At  length  he  gave  the  finishing  stroke,  as  he 
supposed,  to  the  French  Protestant  Church,  and  signed  at 
Fontainbleau,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1685,  the  Kevocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantz.  The  Protestant  temples  were  ordered  now 
to  be  demolished,  and  their  religious  worship,  both  private  and 
public,  was  prohibited.  The  ministers  were  to  leave  the 
country,  within  14  days,  on  pain  of  the  galleys.  The  people 
were  not  permitted  to  leave,  and  any  attempt  was  punished 
by  the  galleys  if  they  were  men,  and  imprisonment  if  women, 
and  by  confiscation  of  their  goods.  Refugees  were  to  return 
within  four  months,  and  if  they  did  not  so  return,  their  property 
was  to  be  confiscated.  The  day  the  Edict  was  registered,  the 
demolition  of  the  Church  at  Charenton,  built  by  the  architect 
Debrosse,  and  capable,  it  is  said,  of  containing  14,000  persons, 


*  Lonvois  writes :  "  60,000  conyersions  ha^e  been  made  in  the  District  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  20,000  in  Montauban.  There  remains  only  10,000  religionists  in  the 
District  of  Bordeaux,  where,  on  the  15th  of  last  month,  were  160,000/*  The  Duke 
of  Noaill6s  announced  the  entire  conversion  of  Nismes,  Uzdz,  Alais,  Villeneuye. 
"  The  most  considerable  men  of  Nismes,"  he  wrote,  *'*'  apostatised  in  the  church  the 
daj  after  my  arriyal/"  Again,  he  writes,  **  the  number  of  religionists  in  this 
province  is  about  240,000 ;  and  when  I  asked  from  you  till  the  25th  of  next 
month  for  their  complete  conversion,  I  took  too  long  a  time ;  for  I  believe  that  will 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

19 
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was  begun  and  finished  in  fivQ  dajs.*^  Other  chnrches,  wliere 
the  eloquence  of  some  of  the  noblest  men  of  France  had 
defended  the  truth,  and  called  men  to  repentance,  structures 
fiunous  for  their  magnitude  or  architectural  beauty,  were 
levelled  with  the  ground.  The  temple  of  Nismes  was  soon 
a  heap  of  ruins,  which  was  long  marked  by  a  stone  in  the 
the  midst,  bearing  the  inscription,  ^^  Here  is  the  House  of  God : 
Here  is  the  Gkite  of  Heaven."t  ^^  ministers  immediately 
left  the  kingdom,  in  haste,  not  knowing  whither  they  went. 
They  were  sometimes  detained  on  the  frontiers,  that  they  might 
be  prevented  from  escaping  within  the  appointed  time,  and  so 
be  doomed  to  the  galleys.  Multitudes  of  the  people  attempted 
their  escape,  were  arrested,  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  chained  for 
life  to  the  benches  on  which  they  ate  and  slept.  Among  these 
were  often  men  of  intelligence  and  of  illustrious  descent.^: 
Manv  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  West  Indies.  Multitndest 
notwithstanding  the  frontiers  were  guarded,  escaped  by  night 
or  in  the  day  time,  in  innumerable  disguises,  or  in  boats,  and 
every  kind  of  procurable  craft  by  sea.  "  600,000,"  says  Vol- 
taire, '*fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Louis,  carrying  with  them 
their  riches,  their  industry,  and  their  implacable  hatred  against 
their  king."§ 
The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Frtoce  were  crippled 


*  The  Rov.  Thomas  Cotton  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  desecration.  "  The  sight 
of  the  vast  assemby,  there  convened,"  says  he,  *■*■  was  not  transporting ;  but  the 
thought  of  snch  numbers  being  devoted  to  banishment,  to  slavery,  and  to  the 
most  barbarous  deaths,  some  of  which  I  witnessed,  was  more  than  I  could  bear.** 

f  "  The  Protestants,"  says  Weiss,  **  were  steeped  in  a  lethargy  of  grief.  They 
had  admired  Louis  XIY  as  the  greatest  king  of  the  age,  obstinately  believing 
in  his  good  faith,  his  wisdom,  and  his  humanity."  They  had  reposed,  also,  on  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Protestant  powers.  Every  illusion  ceased,  however,  when 
they  saw  fall,  even  to  the  last,  the  eight  hundred  temples  they  possessed."  Vol. 
I,  p.  102. 

\  See  lists  of  the  sufferers  in  Coquerel,  Histoire  des  £glises  du  Desert,  Appendix. 

§  Methods  of  Escape,  De  Felice,  p  415,  et  seq.  Southern  Lit  Gaz  ,  p  165  ;  and 
Zurich  Letter,  Weiss,  Vol  I,  pp  109,  110,  Comp,  also,  Browning's  Huguenots, 
and  Smedlev. 
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by  the  departure  of  Ler  most  industrioug  and  valuable  citizens^ 
snd  her  arts  and  manufactures  transferred  to  those  countries 
where  the  persecuted  fugitives  found  refuge.  At  this  time, 
and  from  this  cause,  Carolina  received  many  valuable  citizens 
firom  the  French  Huguenots,  who  brought  their  pastors  with 
them,  and  at  an  early  period  set  up  their  worship  according 
to  the  Presbyterian  Faith  and  Order.  The  sufferings  which 
they  underwent  in  escaping  firom  their  own  country  to  this, 
may  be  conceived  by  the  letter  of  Judith  Manigault  to  her 
brother :  "During  eight  months,"  she  says,  "we  had  suffered 
from  the  contributions  and  the  quartering  of  tlie  soldiers,  with 
many  other  inconveniences.  We  resolved  on  quitting  France 
by  night,  leaving  the  soldiers  in  their  beds,  and  abandoning  the 
house  and  its  furniture.  We  continued  to  hide  ourselves  at 
Romuis  in  Dauphiny,  for  two  days,  while  a  search  was  made 
for  us ;  but,  our  hostess  being  faithful,  did  not  betray  us.  We 
passed  on  to  Lyons,  to  Dijon,  to  Metz,  to  Treves,  to  Coblentz, 
to  Cologne,  to  Holland  and  to  England,  and  thence  to  Carolina." 
Of  the  hardships  she  endured,  of  the  disease,  pestilence,  famine, 
poverty  and  severe  labor,  she  graphically  speaks.*  Another, 
who  became  the  mother  of  an  important  family,  was  conveyed 
in  her  childhood  over  the  frontier  of  France  in  a  large  milk- 
can  in  the  pannier  of  a  beast  of  burden — ^for  the  parents  had 
assumed  the  guise  of  dairyman  and  dairy  maid,  as  if  going  to 
the  nearest  market  town  to  supply  milk  to  the  inhabitants  for 
their  morning  meal.f  A  few  refugees,  also  from  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  were  among  her  earlier  settlers.  And  the  ill-fated 
project  of  the  Scotch,  which  had  dazzled  the  whole  nation,  of 
fcMming  a  New  Caledonia  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  making 
it  the  transit  of  trade  across  the  Isthmus  to  the  East  Indies, 
which  was  the  noblest  project  since  the  days  of  Columbus,  and 
has  been  revived  in  this  our  day,  and  will  be  eventually  accom- 
plished, redounded  in  a  measure  of  good  to  the  interests  of 
Presbyterianism  in  South  Carolina.    Li  this  project  the  Scotch 


*Tet  her  son,  Gabriel,  became  wealthy  in  the  next  generation,  and  loaned 
220,000  dollars  to  the  American  Congress  to  carry  on  the  war  of  Independenee. 
t  See  also  the  escape  of  La  Fontaine,  "Hugn^ndt  Fimilj,"  from  p.  Ill  to  p.  121. 
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nation  expended  1,000,000  of  dollars,  and  lost  3,000  men.  Tbe 
nobility,  gentry,  merchants,  the  people,  the  royal  burghs  and 
the  universities,  subscribed  to  the  stock — ^young  women  threw 
their  little  fortunes  into  it,  and  widows  sold  their  jointures  to 
command  funds  for  the  same  purpose.  Six  ships  were  built  in 
Holland  of  from  36  to  60  guns,  and  1,200  men,  among  whom  were 
the  younger  sons  of  the  noble  and  ancient  families  in  Scotland, 
and  60  disbanded  officers,  who  carried  their  tenants  and 
retainers  with  them,  constituted  the  band  of  emigrants  which 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Leith,  amidst  the  tears,  prayers  and 
praises  of  their  excited  countrymen,  in  July,  1698.  Two  Pres- 
byterian Ministers  accompanied  these  first  colonists,  Messrs. 
James  and  Scot,  one  of  whom  died  at  sea,  and  the  other  soon 
after  their  arrival.  King  William  ordered  all  Gx>vemor8  in  the 
West  Indies  and  America  to  refuse  aid  and  encouragement  to 
the  colony,  which  he  looked  upon  with  displeasure.  In  about 
eight  months  the  colonists,  worn  with  sickness  and  want, 
abandoned  the  expedition;  before  learning  of  which  the  Scotch 
sent  out  another  colony  of  1,300  men.  Three  Presbyterian 
Ministers  were  with  the  second  emigration,  who  were  ordered 
by  tlie  Oonimission  of  the  General  Assembly  to  erect  forthwith, 
a  Presbytery  in  the  colony,  with  Moderator  and  Clerk,  to 
appoint  ruling  Elders  and  Deacons,  and  hold  regular  Kirk  Ses- 
sions. Tliese  Ministers  were  Alexander  Shields,  Francis 
Borland  and  Archibald  Stobo.  These  were  joined  by  Captain 
Campbell,  with  the  people  of  his  own  estate,  in  his  own  ship. 
Tliey  effected  their  landing  at  the  site  of  the  new  colony,  but 
the  Spaniards  came  upon  thern  with  a  large  force,  to  whom, 
after  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  they  were  obliged  to  capitu- 
late in  March,  1700.  They  then  commenced  their  homeward 
voyage,  making  their  way  in  seven  vessels  to  the  nearer  British 
colonies.  Many  died  on  the  homeward  passage.  Two  students 
of  Tlieology,  who  had  joined  the  exj^edition,  died  at  Jamaica. 
The  Rising  Sun  was  their  largest  vessel — a  ship  of  60  guns. 
She  encountered  a  gale  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  which  brought 
them  into  great  distress,  and  made  for  the  port  of  Charleston 
under  a  jury  mast;  and,  while  laying  off  Charleston  bar,  waiting 
to  lighten  the  vessel  that  she  might  be  got  into  port,  a  storm 
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arose,  in  which  she  went  to  pieces,  and  every  person  on  board 
perished.  Lieutenant  Graham,  Rev.  Mr*  Stobo  and  his  wife, 
with  several  others,  fifteen  in  all,  had  gone  up  to  town  in  the  ship's 
boat,  and  so  were  saved.  This  Mr.  Stobo  was  the  fourth  Min- 
ister of  the  Church  in  Charleston  in  which  the  Congregation- 
alists  and  Presbyterians  worshipped  together,  and  became  the 
founder  of  several  Churches  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Of  the  other  settlements  of  Presbyterians  in  our  little  State, 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  who  came  chiefly  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  in  two  streams — the  one  by  direct  emigration  through 
the  port  of  Charleston,  the  other  through  Pennsylvania,  by  the 
Mountains  of  Virginia  and  the  Up-country  of  North  Carolina 
into  the  Upper  Districts  of  South  Carolina ;  of  the  emigrants  from 
Switzerland  and  the  Palatinate  of  Germany,  who,  though  chiefly 
of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  faith,  are  now  incorporated  with 
the  Lutherans;  of  the  further  emigration  of  the  Huguenots; 
of  the  stirring  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  soil  of 
Carolina  was  stained  with  fraternal  blood,  in  contests  between 
the  Royalists  and  Whigs,  beyond  any  other  State  in  this  Union, 
time  does  not  permit  us  specially  to  speaks*  Of  the  Huguenots 
and  the  Scotch-L'ish,  all,  with  hardly  an  exception,  men  and 
women,  contended  on  the  side  of  liberty.  The  muster  rolls  of 
each  company  are  thick  with  the  names  of  Presbyterian  men,  and 
every  battle-field  on  Carolina's  soil  is  moistened  with  Presby- 
terian blood.  Several  of  the  officers  who  fought  in  her  battles 
were  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  f  and  it  is  still  within  the 
memory  of  some  few  survivors  of  the  revolutionary  period, 
that  the  men  went  armed  to  church,  and  sentries  were  posted, 
and  marched  their  rounds  during  the  time  of  Divine  worship. 
The  men  of  our  Church  were  not  wanting  in  that  trying  period* 

*  Of  the  PresbyterianSf  the  Scotch,  who  were  far  the  smaller  number,  for  the 
most  part,  Uiough  not  all,  sided  with  the  king,  and  withdrew  with  the  British  forces. 

f  Grenerals  Morgan  and  Pickens,  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens ;  Colonels  Campbell, 
Williams,  Cleveland,  Shelby  and  Sevier,  at  the  battle  of  King^s  Mountain ;  Colonel 
Bratton  and  Major  Dickson,  at  Huck*8  defeat.  Major  Morrow  and  Mijor  James 
were  Presb3rterians ;  and  all,  we  believe,  except  Colonel  Campbell,  were,  or 
became  subsequentlj,  elders  in  the  Church. 
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Beamed  to  understand  the  value  of  a  jaet  and 
Bbertv  in  tlieir  contcstB  for  freedom  to  worship 
Jyrannical  Sovereigns,  and  persecuting  hierarchies, 
BEngland  or  Rome.  Her  eljurch  polity  suggested 
Beautiful  theory  of  a  representative  government 
jated  States ;  and  if  she  learned,  on  European  shores, 
la  Church  without  a  Bishop,"  she  has  finished  her 

e  shores  in  the  idea  of  "  a  State  without  a  King," 
p  wholly  sundered  from  political  organizations.  Ab 
a  witnessing  Church  for  God's  truth,  she  liae  been  a 
[church  for  the  right  of  private  judgment  and 
Iworship,  and  the  laugnage  of  her  frequent  and 
Inantfl,  sometimes  signed  with  blood,  are  reiter»t«d 
Benburg  Declaration,  and  in  the  Declaration  of  oar 
Bependence. 
1  Presbyterian    Church    has   also,  at  times,    held 

I'L^  unfaithful  to  her  own  engagementji,  and  her 

I   been  obscured   and  her  glory  ha>    departed. 

ijs  an  importation  from  heaven  to  the  human 
trows  as  an  exotic  there,  white  error  is  its  native 
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Divinity — ^a  work  containing  a  few  unguarded  expressionB,  but 
holding  forth  the  heart  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  was  now 
re-published  by  Thomas  Boston ;  poisoning  the  minds  of  men* 
against  evangelical  religion;  becoming,  at  length,  as  Wither- 
spoon,  in  his  inimitable  characteristics  says,  exceeding  fierce  for 
moderation;  imposing  ministers  upon  congregations  without 
their  consent,  and  in  spite  of  their  determined  opposition;  substi- 
tuting in  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  a  cold,  legal  morality 
instead  of  the  warm  pulsations  of  spiritual  life ;  restrained  with 
great  difficulty  from  abandoning  subscription  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith  at  the  ordination  of  ministers ;  invading  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  converting  the  Church  into  a  subor- 
dinate yet  civil  organization ;  ruling,  however,  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  prohibiting  ministerial  communion  with  other  Pro- 
testant Evangelical  Churches,  and  so  denying  the  existence  of 
a  "  Church  Universal ;"  and  resisting,  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  through  which  all  these  lamentable 
changes  took  place,  the  rising  spirit  of  Christian  missions.  In 
Switzerland  the  decadence  of  spiritual  religion,  and  the  growth 
of  nationalism,  and  at  last  of  Socinianism,  was  even  more 
rapid  and  universal,  and  only  in  our  own  day  has  a  coimter- 
revolution  been  first  effected  through  the  influence  of  Haldane, 
wnd  now  through  D'Aubigue  and  his  associates.  In  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
latitudinarianism  crept  in.  The  innocency  of  error,  unless  it 
was  wilful,  was  maintained  by  a  great  portion ;  and  the  Deity  of 
Christ  was  held  to  be  a  doctrine  not  essential  to  Christianity.  The 
errorists  refused  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  when 
pressed  by  the  orthodox,  and  the  Church  became  divided  into 
subscribers  and  non-subscribers.  Indeed,  strict  subscription 
to  the  Confession  was  discontinued,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
in  nine  out  of  the  fourteen  Presbyteries  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 
And  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  also  passed  through 
a  rapid  decline.  Beginning  with  Baxter,  who,  with  all  his 
piety,  had  a  proclivity  to  loose  theological  opinions,  and  never 
having  thoroughly  adopted  nor  carried  out  into  practice,  the 

*  ft.  p.:  Of  the  poet  Bimia,  and  others. 
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I  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church,  with  ita   SesfflotiB, 

,  and  Provincial  and  National  Synods,  an<i  with 

Lscription   to   the  Coiife&Bion   of  Faith,  it  rapidly 

|iugh  Baxterianism  to  AnniniaQiem,  and  through  Ar- 

'  Arianiem,  and  from  this  to  Socinianism,  and 

t  to  entire  extinction. 

s  are  sad  commentaries  on  the  proclivity  of  even 

Jnoblest  commimitiea  to  error,  and  solemn  warnings 

Kvatchfnl  against  incipient  heresies,  and  to  require 

Tadherence  to  the  form  ot  sound  words,  and  to  the 

I'shoiisc,  as  embodied  in  onr  standards.  Our  fathers 

1  rich  heritage  of  truth  and  virtue.     Tlie  testimony 

Bced  should  be  by  us  clearly  uttered,  aud  their 

1  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,  and,  ae  connected 

T  civil  liberty,  be  imitated.    We  should  not,  in  our 

l-osperity  and  ])eace,  become  tolerant  of  error,  and 

:he  rule  and  discipline  of  the  Cliureh,  for  God  has 

e  trust,  in  this  New  World,  and  in  the  midst  of  this 

fcn,  and  on  a  Continent  across  which  is  to  he  the 

Biorce,  which  looks  towards  "  "     " 
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the  truth,  and  wrestle  «till  for  Christ's  Orown  and  Covenant. 
Let  us  see  that  they  enjoj  a  full  and  truthful  record  of  the  past, 
fio  far  as  it  relates  to  this  our  heritage,  that  they  may  take  up 
the  song  of  Israel,  and  of  the  aged  Moses,  the  leader  of  Israel, 
ftndsay: 

"  There  is  none  like  nnto  the  God  of  Jeehnrnn, 

Who  rideth  upon  the  HeftTen  in  thy  help, 

And  Hii  EzceHenoy  on  the  sky. 

The  eternal  God  is  thy  refiige, 

And  underneath  thee  are  the  everlasting  anna: 

Happy  art  thon,  0  Israel! 

Who  is  like  nnto  thee,  O  people  saved 

By  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help, 

And  who  is  the  sword  of  thy  excellency  !** 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

1.  The  Acta  qf  the  ApoMes  Etplained.  By  Joseph  Addisqk 
Alexander.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner, 
1858;  ISmo.,  pp.  452  and  498. 

2.  The  Ooapd  according  to  Mark  Eaqplamed.  By  Joseph 
Addisok  Alexander.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner.  1858 ; 
12nK>.,  pp.  444. 

The  Seminary  at  Princeton  is  yielding  constantly  valuable 
fruits  of  the  long-continued  labors  of  its  professors.  The 
volumes  of  commentary,  which  have  been  received  in  quick 
Bucoession  from  the  pens  of  Drs.  Hodge  and  J.  A.  Alexander, 
are  acceptable  contributions  to  our  theological  literature,  and 
are  the  more  prized  because  they  are  known  to  be  the  mature 
result  of  the  study  of  years  bestowed  upon  the  sacred  Scrip- 
torea. 
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If  any  men  ought  to  be  competent  interpreters  of  the  w<»^  of 
Grod,  it  is  those  who  hare  made  the  original  text  their  constant 
stadj ;  who  have  investigated  the  meaniDg  of  its  word^  and 
phrases  again  and  again,  as  they  have  gone  oyer  tb^m  with 
successive  classes,  using  all  the  means  of  informatics  which 
the  research  of  scholars,  fincient  and  modem,  has  supplied  to 
their  hand.  In  whatever  form  such  men  present  their  exe- 
getical  labors,  whether  in  die  more  critical  (m*  the  more  popular, 
whether  with  or  without  allusion  to  the  many  opinions  which 
others  have  maintained,  we  are  always  interested  in  the  judg- 
ments they  give,  and  while  we  ^pw  that  these  are  not 
infallible  as  authority,  are  ready  to  accord  to  them  the  conride- 
ration  which  is  due  them. 

Dr.  Alexander  has  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  on  which  he  should  write  his 
first  commentaries.  The  Book  of  Acts  and  the  Second  Gbspel 
have  been  less  frequently  the  subject  of  such  works  in  our 
own  language  than  the  other  historical  books.  The  first  is 
especially  interesting  to  us,  at  tlie  present  day,  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  great  topic  of  Ecclesiology,  which  is  attracting  so 
much  attention;  and  the  materials  at  hand,  farnislied  by 
Neander,  in  his  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the 
Church  ;  by  Oonybeare  and  Howson,  in  their  work  on  the  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  by  Schrader;  by  Baumgarten,  in  his 
Apostolical  History ;  by  Smitli,  of  Jorda,nhiH ;  and  by  Ols- 
hausen,  DeWette,  Meyer  and  Wieseler,  would  be  likely  to 
render  a  commentary  on  this  book,  by  such  a  hand,  rich  and 
suggestive.  The  Gospel  of  Mark — ^brief,  graphic  and  compre- 
hensive— presents  a  field  comparatively  untrodden.  Dr. 
Alexander  contends  for  the  "individuality  and  independence" 
of  Mark  as  a  writer,  and,  indeed,  for  the  independei^t  character 
of  each  of  the  Gospels.  We  liave  always  regarded  him  as 
exceedingly  happy  in  those  general  views  he  has  given  of  the 
character  and  plan  of  those  books  of  Scripture  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  his  critical  labors.  He  informs  us  that 
after  the  first  cliapter  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Acts  was  in 
type,  he  was  induced  to  re-commence  the  work  on  a  new 
plan,   in  hope  of  making  it  more  generally  useful.     This 
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iicconntfi  for  "  the  prominence  given  to  the  English  version,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Greek  text,  and  the  absence  of  any- 
detailed  reference  to  other  writers."  Experience  has,  no  doubt> 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  course  is  more  remunerative  to 
the  publishers,  and  secures  a  more  extensive  popularity  and 
nsefulness  to  such  writings.  We  confess,  however,  our  par- 
tiality for  the  other  method.  The  Scriptures,  in  the  original 
languages,  are  our  rule  of  faith,  and,  to  the  scholar,  it  is 
both  more  instructive  and  interesting,  when  the  critical  process 
is  more  fully  presented  by  a  reference  to  the  original  text  and 
the  labors  of  others. 


8.  The  Power  of  Prayer ^  iUustrated  in  the  wonderful  die- 
ptafye  of  Dimne  Orace^  at  the  FuUon,  Street  amd  other 
Meetinge  in  New  York,  and  deewhere,  in  1857  amd  1858. 
By  Samuel  iRENiSus  Psdce.  Fifth  Edition.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner;  1859. 

This  volume  has  been  issued  from  the  press  but  a  few  months, 
and  has  already  reached  the  fifth  edition.  It  will  be  read  with 
intense  interest  by  the  friends  of  Christ,  of  every  name,  as  a 
record  in  part  of  the  wonderful  revival  of  the  power  of  religion 
during  the  past  year.  The  materials  were  ftimished  chiefly 
by  Bev.  L.  O.  Bingham,  a  constant  attendant  upon  the 
meetings  in  New  York  from  their  inception,  who  also  wrote 
several  of  the  chapters.  Drs.  Plumer  and  Murray  wrote 
another  portion.  The  whole  has  been  compiled  and  presented 
to  the  public  by  one  of  its  favorites,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prime.  We 
trust  the  reader  will  share  in  the  blessed  influence  which  the 
writer  of  the  volume  seems  to  have  enjoyed  during  its  prepara- 
tion. "Never,"  says  he,  "was  my  own  mind  so  filled  with 
&we  as  it  has  been  while  grouping  these  facts  into  consecutive 
pagies  and  chapters.  Never  was  the  connection  between 
prayer  and  the  answer,  the  relation  of  the  Asker  to  the  GKver, 
00  revealed  to  me  as  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work." 


*    .  ■«• 
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4.  Diacotirsea  an  the  Common  Topics  of  ChruiH$m  JFiUtk  and 
Practice.  By  J  axes  W.  Ai.kxanpbb,  D.  D.  New  York : 
CharleB  Scribner.  1858;  Syo.^pp.  458. 

5.  Sermona  on  the  Nefm  Life.  Bjr  Hobacb  Bttshnell.  ISurd 
Edition.    New  York :  Charles  Bciibner.    13mo.^  pp.  456. 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  volnmee  of  sermons  are  resum- 
ing their  place  among  the  religions  publications  of  the  day 
most  widely  sought  for.  How  much  the  fame  of  celebrated 
preachers,  as  Spurgeon  and  others,  has  contributed  to  this,  we 
are  not  informed.  No  small  portion  of  every  sermon  consists 
of  direct  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  he  who 
is  in  search  only  for  knowledge  would  sooner  go  to  writings 
of  a  more  didactic  character.  Minute  learning,  and  abstruse 
reasoning,  is  misplaced  in  discourses  designed  for  a  popular 
assembly.  But  those  commanding  truths  of  religion,  which 
nerve  the  hearts  of  men,  and  furnish  the  staple  of  all  Divine 
theology,  must  be  handled  by  every  preacher ;  and  the  pastor 
who  makes  these  truths  the  study  of  his  life,  and  "seeks  to  find 
out  acceptable  words,"  and  the  most  impressive  modes  of 
presenting  them  to  the  minds  of  men,  is  more  likely  to  clothe 
them  in  the  language  of  living  eloquence.  Barrow,  though  he 
occupied  a  mathematical  chair  in  an  English  University — ^in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  illustrious  pupil,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton-— caught  no  small  portion  of  that  flowing  eloquence,  by 
which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished,  from  the  homilies  of 
Chrysostom,  which  he  had  read  in  his  earlier  days  in  the  Byzan- 
tine metropolis,  the  seat  of  that  preacher's  labors.  And 
William  Pitt  is  reported  to  have  made  the  sermons  of  Barrow 
(few  of  which  were  delivered  actually  to  any  audience)  his 
careful  study,  copying  them  out  witli  his  own  hand,  and 
endeavoring  to  form  his  style  on  the  model  of  this  great 
sermonizer.  These  things  we  mention  to  redeem  the  sermon 
fipom  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen,  in  the  esteem  of 
many. 

In  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Aleiiiander  there  are  beauties  of  style, 
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terseness  and  directness  of  expression,  appropriate  imagery, 
and  depth  of  feeling,  which  make  them  attractive.  They  were 
all  delivered  in  the  city  of  New  York  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  are  now  sent  forth,  we  hope,  on  a  wider  ministry. 

The  discourses  of  Dr.  Boshnell  are  also  on  the  common 
topics  of  practical  religion,  but  in  a  wholly  different  vein. 
There  is  in  them  less  of  tenderness,  but  this  is  replaced  by  a 
masculine  vigor  of  style  and  striking  originality  of  expression. 
There  is  an  occasionaJ  lifting  up  of  a  common  and  inelegant 
phrase  into  the  current  of  discourse — sometimes,  it  must 
be  admitted,  with  effect, — ^and  a  venturesome  urging  of  an- 
alogous illustrations  of  the  supernatural  in  religion,  from  the 
realm  of  nature  and  providence,  one  of  which  we  note  as  a 
blemish;  the  other,  imless  in  safe  hands,  as  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  ability  of  the  author  is  undoubted.  But  in  his  specula- 
tive writings  he  has  heretofore  wholly  disregarded  the  voice  of 
authority,  and  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  nothing  has  been 
settled  in  the  discussions  of  the  past.  There  are  some  traces  of 
the  same  spirit  in  these  otherwise  interesting  pages.  As  a 
minor  criticism,  we  remark  that  '^  the  power  of  an  endless  life" 
in  Heb.  vii :  16,  on  which  the  sixteenth  sermon  is  founded,  we 
conceive  to  be,  not  the  soul's  inmiortal  being  and  activity,  but 
the  power  of  the  Bedeemer's  own  indissoluble  life  and  priest- 
hood. 

These  two  volumes  of  sermons  are  from  men  of  different 
schools  of  theology,  of  different  but  allied  denominations,  and 
are  placed  by  us  together  under  the  same  notice,  simply 
because  received  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  publisher. 
It  is  instructive  to  all  who  are  themselves  preachers,  to  see  with 
what  truths  earnest  and  successful  pastors  have  fed  their  own 
flocks,  and  in  what  form  they  have  presented  them  to  others. 
The  preceding  publications  of  Charles  Scribner,  are  for  sale  at 
the  book  store  of  B.  L.  Bryan  of  this  city,  where  a  large  assort- 
ment of  books  in  the  various  departments  of  literature  may  be 
found. 
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6.  TJiS  Children  of  the  Churchy  and  Sealing  Ordina/noe^.  Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  No.  821, 
Chestnut  Street ;  pp.  110, 16mo. 

This  is  an  article  re-published  from  a  late  number  of  the 
Princeton  Keviow.  It  presents  a  history  of  various  theories 
that  have  prevailed  amongst  the  various  parties  that  occupy 
the  ground  lying  between  the  Baptists  on  the  one  hand,  who 
deny  the  children  of  believers  any  place  whatever  in  the 
Church,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  Ritual  School,  who 
hold  that  infants  are  regenerated  by  Baptism.  Hie  Catholic 
doctrine  on  this  subject,  viz :  that  the  children  of  believers  are 
members  of  the  Church,  and  are  to  receive  baptism  as  the 
badge  of  such  membership,  and  seal  of  the  duties  and  privileges 
pertaining  to  it,  is  held  up  in  contrast  with  the  vague  opinions 
of  many  Pedo-Baptists ;  with  the  theory  that  these  children 
are  only  quasi  members  of  the  Church  ;  with  the  theory  of 
Dwight,  that  they  are  members  of  the  Church  universal,  but 
not  of  any  particular  organized  Church ;  and  with  the  theory  of 
the  Half- Way  Covenant,  which  prevailed  in  New  England  in 
the  days  of  Edwards,  and  which  it  cost  him  so  much  trouble 
and  sorrow  to  demolish,  viz  :  tlie  theory  that  persons  baptised 
in  infancy,  and  free  from  scandal,  though  not  members  of  the 
Church  in  full  communion,  were  to  have  the  privilege  of 
baptism  for  their  children.  The  evil  consequences  of  this 
latter  theory  are  depicted  at  considerable  length.  It  is  seen 
how  "  vital,  experimental  piety  constantly  decayed,  and  a  dead 
fonnalism  supervened.  A  decent  morality,  and  a  respectful 
regard  for  Christianity,  were,  in  many  cases,  the  great  results 
expected  and  achieved  among  the  mass  of  the  congregation. 
Such  persons  were  seldom  competent  or  disposed  to  give 
their  children  a  faithful  Christian  training.  Ecclesiastical 
discipline  was  paralyzed ;  the  standard  of  morality  was  itself 
vague,  fluctuating,  elastic  to  every  demand  of  expediency. 
The  system  tended  to  ceaseless  degeneracy." 

This  treatise  urges  the  revival  of  the  old  practice  of  catc- 


chizing  by  the  pastor,  and  wluitey^r  eke  may  manifest  a  kindly 
and  efficient  recognition  by  the  Church  of  her  connection  with, 
and  interest  in,  these  lambs  of  the  flock.  We  qaotethe  con- 
cluding paragraphs : 

'<  We  conclude  with  the  following  from  the  Life  of  PhOip  Henry 
)>y  his  80^  Matthew,  author  of  the  celebrated  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
aa  showing  the  yiews,  practical  and  theoretiqal,  of  these  devoat  men. 
If  we  cannot  see  our  way  clear  to  follow  them,  so  far  as  there  is  any 
appearance  of  requiring  authoritatiTely  what  ought  to  be  the  tree  act 
of  the  child,  we  think  all  pious  parents  should  rejoice  and  labor  to 
bring  their  EMiptised  children  to  such  views  and  feelings,  as  would  lead 
them  freely  and  intelligently,  in  this  or  equivalent  ways,  to  fulfil  their 
baptismal  obligations. 

<<  He  drew  up  a  short  form  of  the  baptismal  ooyenaQt  for  the  use  of 
his  children.     |t  was  this : 

'^ '  I  take  God  the  Father  to  be  my  chiefeat  good  and  highest  end. 

'^  ^  I  take  Gt>d  the  Son  to  be  my  Prince  and  Saviour. 

*^ '  I  take  God  the  Holy  Ghost  £)  be  my  Sanctifier,  Teacher,  Guide 
and  Comforter. 

'^ '  I  take  the  word  of  God  to  be  my  rule  in  all  my  actiona ;  and  the 
people  of  God  to  be  my  people  in  aU  ooAditiona* 

'*'  'I  do  likewise  devote  and  dedicate  i^ito  the  Lord  my  whole  self,  all 
I  am,  all  I  have,  all  I  can  do. 

'< '  A^d  this  I  do  deliberately,  sincerely,  freely,  and  for  ever.' 

'^  This  he  taught  his  children ;  and  they  each  of  them  solemnly 
repeated  it  every  Lord's  day  in  the  evening  after  they  were  catechized, 
he  putting  his  Arnen  to  it ;  and  sometimes  adding,  ^  So  say,  and  so 
do,  and  you  are  made  forever.' 

"  He  also  took  great  pains  with  them  to  lead  them  into  the  under- 
standing of  it,  and  to  persuade  them  to  a  free  and  cheerful  consent  to 
it.  And,  when  they  grew  up,  he  made  them  all  write  it  over  severally 
with  their  own  hands,  and  very  solemnly  set  their  names  to  it,  which 
he  told  them  he  would  keep  by  him,  and  it  should  be  produced  as  a 
testimony  against  them  in  case  they  should  affcerwarda  d^iart  from  Qed 
and  turn  from  following  after  Him. 

''  He  was  careful  to  bring  his  children  betimes  (when  they  were  about 
sixteen  years  of  age)  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  take 
ihe  covenant  of  God  upon  themselves,  and  to  make  their  dedica- 
tion to  Grod  their  own  act  and  deed ;  and  a  great  deal  of  pains  he  took 
ipth  them  to  prepare  them  for  that  great  ordinance^  and  aa  to  translate 
them  into  the  state  of  adult  church  membership. 

*'  In  dealing  with  his  children  about  their  spiritual  state,  he  took 
hold  of  them  very  much  by  the  handle  of  their  infant  baptism,  and 
frequently  inculcated  upon  them  that  they  were  born  in  God's  koose, 
and  were  betimes  dedicated  and  given  up  to  Him^  and  therefore  were 
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obliged  to  be  His  servantB.  PmIid  exvi.  16.  <  I  am  tby  eervinty  becanae 
the  son  of  thine  handmaid/  " — MuooBaneauB  workt  of  Rev,  Matikew 
Henry:  Vol.  1,  pp.  61 — 2. 


7.  The  Lcut  Days  ofJesus^  or  the  Appearances  of  our  Zord 
dvring  the  Forty  Daye  between  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Ascension.  By  T.  N.  Moore,  D.  D.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  No.  821 
Chestnut  Street;  pp.  800, 12mo. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  Dr.  Moore  has  eschewed 
all  formal  criticism  and  learned  discussion ;  but  has  sought, 
nevertheless,  to  present  us  with  the  results  of  the  most  careful 
and  laborious  investigation.  The  book  which  he  has  produced 
is  both  attractive  in  the  style  and  method  of  it,  and  instructive 
in  its  matter.  The  author  discusses  separately  each  separate 
appearance  of  our  Saviour,  and  is  led  to  handle  many  col- 
lateral subjects  suggested  by  the  various  circumstances  of 
each.  We  regard  the  work  as  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
our  popular  religious  literature. 


8.  AnnamdaHe^  a  Story  of  the  Days  of  the  Covenanters,     By 
the  author  of  Marion  Harvey  ;  pp.  196, 16mo. 

9.  The  Widow* s  Siwpence;    or^  Go  Thou  and  do  LiJcemse. 
By  JosEPmNE  Noll  ;  pp.  204, 16mo. 

These  are  among  the  latest  juvenile  publications  of  our 
Board.  The  former  is  a  well-told  tale,  full  of  pathos,  and 
rich  in  its  use  of  those  Scriptures  which  are  for  the 
consolation  of  the  Lord's  aflBicted  and  persecuted  people. 
It  will  also  serve  to  warm  the  hearts  of  our  children  towards 
our  old  mother,  "  wild-traditioned  Scotland,  with  her  briery 
bums  and  braes," 


^Whoie  nKraBtein  ^ena  are  trage^ei, 
Wliote  hmlAcf  MSk  are  song, 
Land  of  the  Brace  and  WaUaoe, 
Where  patriot  hearts  haTe  stood, 
And  for  their  country  and  their  faith. 
Like  water  poured  their  blood ; 
Where  wiyes  and  little  children 
Were  steadfiMt  to  the  death. 
And  graTes  of  martyr  warriors 
Are  in  the  desert  heath." 

Of  die  other  little  book  we  connotaay  anything  verj  favorable. 
Hie  conception  and  the  execution  are  both  very  indifferent  We 
think  the  Board  should  never  .put  forth  any  book  for  chQ- 
drea  that  diies  not  poesess  very  decided  merit.  Writers  of 
tales  for  children  are  so  plentifol  now,  that  the  Board  can 
snrely  be  siq>plied  with  a  snf&ciraicy  of  snch  as  are  excellent. 


10*  A  Plea  for  the  Stgher  €kMure  qf  Woma»u  An  Address 
delivered  on  Commencement  Day  c^  the  Laurensville  Female 
CoU^e,  July  1,  1858.  By  Bev.  Thomas  A.  Hott,  of 
Abbeville,  S.  C.  Published  by  request  of  the  Trustees. 
Laurensville,  S.  0.,  Bobert  M.  Stokes,  Printer.    1858. 

A  discourse  which  does  its  author  great  credit  for  his  just 
views  on  the  education  of  woman,  his  finished  style,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  men  moving  in  the  highest 
realms  of  thought. 


11.  Murie  and  Woman.    An  Address  delivered  at  the  Oom- 

mencement  of  the  Laurensville  Female  College,  June  80, 

1858.    By  GusTAvus  Jaegeb,  Professor  of  Music  in  L.  F.  0. 

Published  by  request  of  the  Trustees.    Laurensville,  8.  0., 

Bobert  M.  Stokes,  Printer.    1858. 

• 
There  is  music  in  the  very  language  of  this  address,  and  we 

must  congratulate  its  author,  who  is  not  native  to  this  soil,  on 

21 
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f  the  Engliali  tongnc,  and  on  lus  felicitoQfi  style  and 

|ation.     The  practical  suggestions  at  the  close  vriU 

Bnt  of  the  judiciooB,     But  whether  hie  conc^ 

QiiseioQ  of  voman  is  not  in  part  ideal,  and  whether 

logether  so  potent  in  this  inhanuonious,  fallen  world, 

tically  represents,  may  well  be  doubted.      We,  of 

',  that  there  ie  no  remedy  for  moral  infirmity 

Idliiiess,  and  though  the  means  are  varied,  there  ia 

Lgent  who   can  bestow   and  maintain  it  but  the 

Divine  Spirit,  the  H<Jy  Ghost.    If  there  is  some- 

fi  discourse  of  those  mists  and  clouds,  amidst  which 

speculative   mind  has   chosen  to    establish   its 

|>main,   the  miste    are  tinged  with  golden  light, 

luds  float  before  us  in  forme  of   beauty.     The 

&  School  was  favored  in  enjoying,  at  its  first  anoi- 

Buch   addresses  as  this  and  the  one  we  bare 

fticed. 


\eipfold    and  the   Common;    or,   the  Evangelical 
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We  Have  Heo  ifeceived  firbm  the  MesBrs.  Carters  the  follow- 
ing new  publicationB)  which  we  can  do  nothmg  more;  than 
achher&e,  as  we  have  not  h^m  able  to  peruse  tihem  with  the 
i  of  care  necessary  to  justify  either  praise  or  censure, 
nsoine  of  &e  Carters  is  a  ^x>d  endorsement 

1.  The  Voice qf  Christian  Zife  in  Song;  or  Synrns  and 
ffymn-  Writers  qf  Mwny  I/mds  wnd  Ages. 

9.  Sydney  Orey:  A  Tale  of  SckoolIAfe.  By  the  Author  of 
iBiEi  tfnd'  C9iarlie. 

8.  Sunday  Afternoons  in  the  Nwsery  ;  or  FamiUar  Na/rror 
iwes  from  the  Book  qf  Oenesis.  By  the  author  of  Minis- 
tering Children,  &c. 

4L  A  laght  for  ^  Line;  or  the  Story  of  Thomas  Wofrd^  a 
BaHMOwy  WorkmWn.  By  the  author  of  English  Hearts  and 
English  Hands,  and  Memorials  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars. 

6.  The  Ed/rhest  Oristian.  Memoirs^  Zet^s  and  Journals  qf 
Harriet  Maria  JukeSy  Wife  of  the  Late  Bev.  Mark  R. 
Jukes.    Complied  and  edited  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Gilbebt. 

To  Which  mtut  be  added  a  splendid  illustrated  edition  of 
the  Pilgrim^s  Progress. 


IS,  ISfaJbure  wnd  the  Supernatural,  as  together  Constituting 
the  One  System  of  Ood.  By  Hobaob  Bushnell.  Kew 
York :  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  Street    1858,  pp.  628. 

Having  received  this  book  too  late  to  read  even  a  single 
chapter,  before  going  to  the  press,  we  can  only  speak  of  the 
mechanical  execution,  which  is  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art, 
and  give  notice  to  our  readers  that  it  may  be  found  at  the 
book  store  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Bryan,  of  Columbia.  The  subject  is  one 
of  immense  importance, — ^it  involves  the  whole  controversy 
between  science  and  faith,  reason  and  revelation.  If  Mr. 
BuMhuell  has  adjusted  the  relations  of  these  conflicting  parties, 
and  brought  them  into  hannony  and  recpncifiation,  wxthoAt 
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conoeenons  to  prejudice  and  error,  or  xmmanly  compromiMs 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesug,  he  has  done  a  great  work.  It 
would  be  ungenerous  to  utter  apprehensions  in  advance,  and 
therefore  we  shall  not  indulge  in  the  language  of  fear,  thou^ 
Kr.  Bushnell's  antecedents  mig^t  seem  to  justify  a  little 
suspicion. 


14.  Progr698  qf  PhUUmphy  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Futwre. 
By  Samuel  Ttleb,  of  the  Maryland  Bar.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  lippincott  &  Go.    London,  Trubner  &  Go.     1858,  pp. 

S88. 

« 

This  book  is  a  book  of  thought  Mr.  Tjrler,  we  have  no 
scruple  in  saying,  is  the  first  philosopher  in  America.  The 
work  bef(»re  us  is  itself  sufficient  to  justify  the  assertion,  and 
we  congratulate  the  South  Carolina  College  on  having  had 
the  sagacity  to  discern  his  great  merit,  and  the  public  spirit 
to  reward  it  by  the  highest  honor  which  a  college  can  confer. 
We  hope  that  the  little  volume  before  us — ^little  in  point 
of  size,  far  from  little  in  point  of  matter — ^is  only  the  first 
fruits  of  what  we  may  expect  from  his  philoeopJiic  labors. 
We  are  proud  that  such  a  book  has  been  written  in  America. 
We  cannot  now  particularixe  its  excellencies:  they  would 
require  a  review  and  not  a  notice ;  but  we  must  single  out 
his  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  induction  as  among  the 
finest  specimens  <tf  modem  speculation.  Our  hearts  burned 
within  us  when  we  read  his  tributes  to  Bacon  and  to  Locke. 
It  is  a  treat,  too,  in  these  times,  to  read  a  book  written  by  a 
man  who  understands  logic 


15.  The  Thedoffy  qf  Christian  EcBperimce^  designed  ob  on 
EKpoeition  qf  the  ^^  Common  Faith^^  qftke  Church  qf  God^ 
By  Gboroe  D.  Abmstbong,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  New  Tori: :  C.  Scribner, 
124  Grand  Street  1868;  pp.  MS,  ISmo. 
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•  Hmpo  is  another  work  from  the  house  of  Scribner,  and  one 
of  the  very  best,  in  onr  jadgment,  ever  put  forth  by  that 
enterprising  publisher.  The  author  had  a  three-fold  object 
in  its  preparation: 

1.  To  meet  the  cavils  of  Infidels  and  Bomanists,  grounded 
on  the  lack  of  outward  unity  amongst  Evangelical  Christians. 

2.  To  exhibit  the  ^^  Common  Faith  "  to  thoughful  men  not  in 
the  communion  of  any  Church,  and  to  answer  the  enquirer 
who  seeks  to  know  what  is  this  ''Experimental  Beligion" 
i^ken  of  by  all  Evangelical  Christians. 

8.  To  guide  young  ChristianB  in  the  study  of  Ghxl's  truth, 
and  to  edify,  also,  the  more  mature  believer. 

These  are  all  very  desirable  ends.  It  might  be  said,  per- 
haps, that  the  first  is  of  minor  consequence,  for  who  can  hope 
ever  to  silence  cavillers?  Of  the  third  end  none  can  doubt  the 
value  and  importance,  and  we  feel  sure  that  Dr.  Armstrong's 
book  will,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  render  very  great  ser- 
vice to  the  Church,  by  ministering  to  the  edification  of  her 
members,  both  old  and  young.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  good 
books  prepared  to  this  end;  and,  therefore,  we  base  our  strong 
commendation  of  this  production  rather  upon  its  adaptedness 
to  secure  the  second  end  proposed  by  its  esteemed  author. 
We  have  felt  the  want  of  books  prepared  for  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  enquirers — ^persons  over  whom  the  pastor's  heart  so 
often  yearns  with  something  like  our  Saviour's  feeling  towards 
the  young  man  in  the  Oospel,  that  came  asking, ''  what  must 
I  do  to  be  saved?"  We  suppose  there  may  be  in  every  con- 
gregation through  all  the  land,  persons  of  this  description,  with 
whom  the  Minister  of  the  Gk>Bpel  loves  to  speak  in  private, 
confidential  intercourse,  concerning  the  interests  of  the  soul, 
and  for  whom  he  oftentimes  anxiously  searches  through  his 
'  library  to  find  a  book  which  shall  impress  what  he  has  said 
still  more  deeply ;  or  which,  it  may  be,  shall  find  a  closer  and 
a  more  free  and  open  reception  from  the  individual  in  question 
than  he  is  prepared  to  give  to  words  spoken  to  him  in  convert 
sation.  We  strongly  recommend  Dr.  Armstrong's  book  to  our 
brethren  in  the  Ministry  for  this  particular  use.    It  covers  the 
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wiiofo'  grcnnxd  of  ezpeiiiivdtitd  i^eUgion'.  We-  lO^  ^Bf^iseially 
pleased  witii  the  contestB  oif  Bocdc  Snd,  on  Binand  the  Ruin  it 
hae  Wrought,  and  on  the  History  of  Han's  Bnin;  'Bi^  style  of 
the  book  is  simple,  clear  and  forcible,  and  we  must  especially 
Qommend  the  author  for  his  mode  of  onploying  illiutrsti^is. 
Many  of  the  religious  writers  of  our  day  seem  to  write  ^df 
books  for  the  illustrations,  and,  accoidingly,  these  illustrations 
are  far-fetched  and  oyerBtrained.  Our  aulhor  seems  tierer  to 
go  out. of  his.  way  for  aa  illustration.  He  is  earnest,  and  so  he 
never,  in  this  matter,  ^^  oversteps  the  modesty  of  nittnre:'' 


16;  ChHitianBiiUicaionmi^  A Serir&m preaeheA 

Ikfore  ike  (General  AasenMy  cf  the  Pre^lbyterian  Church  in 
New  OrleanSy  Za.j  May  V2thy  1!BS8;  in  hehdllfof  the  Board 
of  EdvicaUon.  By  Rev.  Jno.  K.  Waddel,  D.  D.,  Professor 
of  Languages  in  LaGrango  College,  Tenn.  Philadelphia : 
Printed  by  C.  Sherman  &  Son.  1858 ;  pp.  20,  8vo. 

A  very  able  discourse,  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  the* 
Church's  duty  to  engage  in  the  work  of  secular  as  well  as 
religious  education.  ,Our  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
respected  author,  upon  the  question  he  here  argues,  does 
not  blind  us  to  the  merits  of  his  argument.  We  have  not  been 
convinced  by  it,  however,  that  the  CSiurch  Courts  have  any 
authority,  or  that  it  is  expedient  for  them  to  launch  forth  into 
the  scheme  of  parochial  schools  and  colleges,  which  the  Board 
of  Education  urged  so  earnestly  upon  them.  We  have  often 
known  these  Courts  to  be  unable  to  command  that  amount  of 
the  time  of  their  members  which  was  requisite  for  the  calm, 
thorough  and  patient  consideration  of  the  eccUsiastiodl  matters, 
that  imperatively  called  for  their  attention.  The  introduction 
of  secular  education  as  an  affair  to  be  redU/y  cmd  earnestly 
managed  by  these  Courts,  would,  we  firmly  believe,  banish  all 
strictly  ecclesiastical  business  from  our  Presbyteries  and 
Synods* 


17.  The  Grml,  the  JBeamUfid  mid  ike  €h>oi.  An  Addren 
4eUmifed  ai  ErMm  OoUeg^y  Due  Wertj  August  11,  1858, 
i^orethePhilomatheanandMiphefnMmSooi^^  ByBev. 
W»  A.  MoSwAor,  of  the  South  Carolina  Gonferenee.  Abbe- 
ville Independent  Plreea  Print    1868 ;  pp.  19,  8yo. 

This  i$  an  eloquent  addreoB^and  well  delivered,  as  it  doubtleaa 
wag,  must  havQ  been  highly  effective.  We  must  criticize  the 
taste  of  the  printer  in  respect  to  his  superabundant  use  of  marks 
of  exclamation. 


18.  Dwhnus  in  the  Flowery  La/nd^  or  HeUgiaue  Ifatume  and 
Popular  SupenUOans  in  North  China.  By  the  Bev.  IL 
SiMPsov  OuLBBBisotf,  of  1^0  Shaugfaae  Mission  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Miwrions  c^  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch.  New 
York :  Oharles  Soribnerv  8T7  and  399  Broadway.  1867 ;  pp. 
SS5,  ISmo. 

A  thoroi^h  and  dureful  exhibition  of  the  Chinese  religion,  as 
found  amongst  the  people,  rather  than  in.  the  writings  of  their 
sages,  by  Mr.  Culberts(W»  eleven  years  Hisuonary  of  our 
Church  in  CSiipa.  The  Bhuddist  xeligion  is  the  ohief  subjectitf 
consideratiW)  and  we  have.  <me  chapter  devoted  to  a  detail  of 
the  resemblances  between  that  wonship  and  the  wondiip  of  the 
Bomish  Church.  The  author  also  furnishes  an  account  of 
ancestral  worship,  and  of  necromancy,  astrology  and  geomancy, 
as  they  are  practiced  ampng  the  Chinese. 


l^i  JBiHory  cf  the  Christian  Church,  By  Pnup  Sohaiv, 
D.  D-.,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  From 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  reign  qf  ConstanHne^  A.  D.  1-Sll. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner^  134  Grand  street  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T:  Clark,  88  Oeorge  slareet    1869. 

We  have  here  the  first  volume  of  the  general  history  of 
Christianity,  promised  several  years  ago  by  this  accomplished 
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author.  Written  in  his  natire  German^  it  has  been  traadated 
into  English,  like  his  EQstorj  of  the  Apostolic  Ohnrch^byBev.  £. 
D.Yeomans.  The  translator  certainly  deserves  again  tiie  jxraise 
awarded  to  him  before,  for  the  idiomatic  vigor  and  freshness 
with  which  he  has  done  into  our  tongne  the  German  of  Dr. 
Schaff.  There  is  a  charming  yivacitj  and  clearness  in  the  work 
as  we  have  itpresented  to  us  in  its  i^lish  dress.  Tim  Tolmne 
carries  the  story  of  the  Church  down  to  the  close  of  Ihe 
Dioclesian  persecntiony  and  the  accession  of  Oonstantine.  We 
have  had  time  to  read  only  a  few  chapters  of  the  work,  which| 
however,  have  satisfied  us  that  it  will  do  no  damage  to  Dr. 
Bchaffs  reputation  for  ability  and  scholarship.  Our  eye  has 
not  yet  rested  upon  any  expressions  indicative  either  of  a 
Pan&eistic  or  of  a  Bomaniring  tendency.  He  states  the  history 
of  doctrines  as  having  for  its  object  to  show  how  ^'  the  mind  of 
the  Church  has  gradually  apprehended  and  unfolded  the  Divine 
truth  given  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  how  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  have  come  to  form  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and 
have  grown  into  systems  stamped  with  public  authority;" 
(p.  6)— a  very  unexceptionable  mode,  we  should  think,  of 
stating  the  doctrine  of  Developement.  He  also  speaks  of  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  being  ^^to  this  day  not  only 
the  sole  reliable  and  pure  fountain  of  primitive  Christianity, 
but  also  the  infallible  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice," 
(p.  93.)  He  says:  ^^Boman  Catholicism  is  pagan  Bome  bap- 
tized ;"  p.  49 — ^and  he  says  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  that 
^'  it  is  remarkable  that  this  thoroughly  evangelical  epistle  was 
written  to  the  mother  congregation  of  that  Boman  Church 
which,  in  her  subsequent  development,  has  wandered  so  far 
from  its  soteriological  doctrines  into  Jewish  legalism  and 
ritualistic  form,"  p.  104.  We  trust  that  the  fears  and  doubts 
reasonably  awakened  amongst  the  Protestants  of  America 
about  Dr.  Schaff,  on  account  of  some  of  his  antecedents  and 
associations,  are  not  to  be  realized,  and  that  our  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  work  cannot  contradict  the  favorable 
impressions  which  a  cursory  glance,  here  and  there,  through 
this  elegant  volume,  has  made  upon  us. 
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80.  n*  €limt  Jvidg$t  or,  Th*  Story  <f  Samtoih  ^  HAr«m 
Hareule$.  By  Bev.  W.  A.  Sovrr,  D.  D.,  of  Saa  Fiaaoiaco. 
San  FranciBco:   Whitton,  Towne  &  Co.  1858;  pp.  824^ 

Dr.  Scott  IiaB  given  to  the  public  an  interesting  Tolnme,  with 
the  abore  titles  cm  Aait  enigma  of  eacred  history,  Samson,  the 
Oiant  Judge,  ike  HdiHPew  Herenles,  the  fiooorge  of  the  Philia- 
tines.  ThetofHcspreeeBtedinihe  life  of  this  man  of  wealmeaa, 
and  of  fidthy  are  iHustrated  ¥4th  <bat  yaiions  knowledge  which 
few  aecnmnlate  eo  saeeesefidlj,  amid  Hie  dirties  of  a  kborioni 
pastorate.  l!he  motives  whidi  jxtompted  the  publication,  ava 
thns  expressed: 

''I  feankly  confess  that  I  have  an  earnest  desire  to  preaofa  froai  ite 
prtn  to  those  who  are  scattered  aod  toiling  fo/r  from  home^  thipngh 
our  moontains  and  vaBra,  that  I  cannot  reach  with  my  voioe;  and  to 
those  who  may  hear  it,  I  would  preach  again  after  it  is  ailant  in  death, 
life  is  uicertain,  and  at  best  will  soon  be  spent.  The  mere  utteianccf 
of  the  month  are  necessarily  ciroamscribed  in  the  hearing,  and  even 
when  received,  ihey  are  lodged  in  a  treacheroos  memory.  But  what 
is  prinied  remains,  and  has  a  chance  to  live.  Firmly  persuaded  that 
the  imrily  and  sacredness  of  marriage,  and  the  social  elevation  and 
weH-Wng  of  fkmiUes,  and  the  BM^re  dioroogk  irtuning  ani  home 
«f udolm  of  chiUm,  iespa0ially  in  new  States,  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  aB  trae  aational  fTotfedtj,  I  have  labored  earnestly  In  the  following 
pages  to  explain  the  history  of  IsraeFs  Giant  Judge  widi  fidelity  to 
the  text,  and  to  make  such  reflections  thereon,  as  I  hiuBbly  hcqpe  may, 
with  the  Diyine  blessing,  promote  domestic  happiness,  fiunily  pieiy, 
aonnd  learning  and  true  raigiea.  My  oohr  hope  o^  my  eonnti^  and 
of  the  world,  is  the  Bibb.  An  finaest  &iih  Sm  ii,  and  a  maaops 
adoption  of  its  principles,  are  a  present  and  an  eternal  salvation." 

The  appearance  of  this  book,  firom  the  pen  of  an  honored  ser- 
▼aat  ctf  0<)d,  and  from  a  jmblifAimg  house  an  the  chores  ef  ^ 
l^aoUtc^  when  it  flvat  readied  ns  some  montibsBgo,  filled  onr 
ifimds  wifl^  a  vivid  idea  of  'flie  progresscf  CHmsfs  kingdom. 
By  a  sadden  leap,  in  a  period  of  time  incredibly  brief,  a 
Christian  empire  ia  establidied  in  front  of  Ana,  tiie  kingdom 
4if  Qeavm  ia  prgclaig>ed»  audit  (3hriatiaiO  Jite^tvre  is  rising 
landjfiodu^  ita  waj  to  ^Jxnt  jd(  l^vmsffhiBai  by  the  abpd^ 
of  the  savage  of  the  forest 
88 
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The  following  recent  iBsnes  of  the  Board  of  Publication  have 
been  received : 

1.  Ohedi&noe  the  lAfe  of  JUariona.    By  TnoiLkB  Sictth,  D. 
D. ;  pp.  170, 18mo. 

A  seqnel  to  his  former  argomentB,  ^*  Hiow  is  the  World  to  be 
Converted  t"  ^^Faith  the  Principle  of  Missions,''  and  prepared 
by  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Synod  of  Soath 
Garolina  on  Foreign  Missions.  To  the  Mends  and  associates 
of  this  indefatigable  anthor,  it  is  canse  <^  thanksgiving  that 
though  ^^  the  outward  man  perishesi  the  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day ;"  and  that,  in  his  enfeebled  health,  he  is  yet 
able  to  do  BO  much,  and  so  well,  for  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bedeemer. 

'2.  Pride^  or  Six  Months  at  my  Uncle^s  in  New  England. 
ISmo,  pp  80. 

S.  Talks  aibout  Jesus.    18mo,  pp.  67. 


32.  J%e  Bevelation  of  John  the  Dvoine;  oTj  a  new  Theory  of 
the  Afpocalypse^  corrcboraied  by  Daniel  and  other  prophets. 
By  Samuel  S.  Balston.  Philadelphia :  Smith  &  English, 
1868 ;  8vo.,  pp.  208. 

We  can  barely  acknowledge  the  reception  of  this  work^  and 
must  defer  to  another  time  any  further  notice. 


28.  An  Inquiry  into  the  I/mo  of  Negro  Slamry  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  To  which  is  jpr^fiaed  an  JSistorioal 
Sketch  of  SUvoery.  By  Thomas  B.  B.  Cobb,  of  Geoigia. 
Yol.  I.  Philadelphia :  T.  &  J.  W.  Johnson  &  Co.  Savan- 
nah :  W.  Thome  Williams.    1858 ;   8vo.,  pp.  868. 

This  work  reaches  us  as  our  last  sheets  are  submitted  to  the 
press.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  another  volume,  and  will  be 
noticed  in  our  next. 
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PoMe — La  Fille  du  Tonnelier.— nr  M.  AndrA  Theurlet  Vm.  Chronique  de 
hi  Quinsaine,  Hiitolte  Politique  et  UttftnOre.    IX.  Bulletin  BIMIogriphiqiie. 
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IL  Retnm  dm  Jkuat  Mcmdn^  16  Septembre,  1868 ;  Parb.  t.  Somrenin  d^oii  Amlrml, 
■econde  partie— Lei  ApreiiTeB  du  GonimAndemeni— 1.  La  Ckrane  aom  le 
Direotoire. — ^Pkr  M.  S.  Jurien  d«  La  Gravttre.  11.  L^Homme  de  Naige, 
derni^  partie.— Par  M.  George  Sand.  IIL  M6niiie,  Sc^nea  de  la  Tie  dea 
Landea  dana  rArmagnao  Noir.— Par  Engine  Daoom.  IV.  Da  la  LiberU  dea 
Onltea  en  Pranoe.— ^rar  M.  Prevost  ParadoL  V.  HIetoriena  Modemea  de  la 
Pranoe— Angustln  Thierry.— *Par  M.  Edmond  de  Onei^  YI.  La  QaeaUon  du 
Berraffe  en  nnaaie— IIL  Lea  R^formea  Accompliea  et  lea  R^ormca  Prcjet^ca 
pour  rimancipation  dea  Serfs,  demiire  partie. — ^Par  M.  L.  Wolowski,  de  Tln- 
aUtni.  VIL  Dn  S^rieux  et  du  Romanesque  dans  la  Vie  Anglaise  et  Am6ricainc, 
a  propoa  d*un  Roman  Anglais. — M.  Arthur  Dudley.  VIII.  Ghronique  de  la 
Qmnsalne,  Histoire  Politique  et  Litt6raire.    IX.  Bimetin  Bibliographiquc. 

in.  lUf/m  Chritietine,  16  Septembre,  1868 ;  Paris.  Article  L  LaPhilosophie  de  la 
Belif^on,  par  M.  Matter.— Par  Ch.  Waddingtolh.  II.  Ouillaume  III,  par  Mac- 
aidaj. — ^Par  L.  Vulliemin.  III.  D*une  lU^nt  Discusaion  sur  TApologie  de 
Pascal. — ^Par  Ed.  de  Pressens^.  IV.  Bulletin  Biblographique.— J^TUtotrv  dirt 
TVoM  Premier*  SUcUt  de  PEalUe  Chritienne.-^Ttr  Ed.  de  Preaaena^.— -2  toI. 
V.  ReTue  du  Mois. — Pretentions  Ultra-montaines. — Confifirence  Pastorale  de 
Berlin.— Synode  du  Vigan. — Conference  UnlTeraelle  des  Unions  Chretiennes  de 
Jounea  Gens  4  Geneve. 

IV.  JUmte  det  Deux  M<mde$y  1  Octobre,  1868 ;  Paris.  I.  Peintrea  Modemea  de 
la  France— Ary  SchelTer.- Par  M.  L.  Yitet,  de  TAcademie  Fran9ai9e.  II. 
Politique  Coloniale  de  la  France— .1  Le  S^n^gal  et  la  Guerre. — Par  M.  Jules 
Duval    III.  Anouchka,  Souvenirs  des  Bords  du  Rhin. — Par  M.  Ivan  Tourguenef. 

IV.  Lo  Credit  Foncicr,  sea  Tranflformationfl  et  rcs  Progrfts  en  France. — Par  M. 
Bailleux  de  Marizy.  V.  Lcs  Voyages  ct  Ics  VoyagcurH  en  Chemins  de  Fcr. — 
Par  M.  Lam6  Floury.  VI.  De  la  Poenio  dans  roh  Rapports  a  THiRtoire — Lu, 
Bataillc  dc  L6pantc  ct  Ic  Po^te  Hcrrcra. — Par  M.  Villemain,  de  rAcaddmie 
Fran9aii4e.  VII.  Souvenirs  d*un  Amiral,  soconde  partie — Los  I^preuves  du  Com- 
niandement — 2.  Lcs  OoisidrcH  d'unc  Fregatc. — Par  M.  E.  Jurien  dc  I^a 
Gravidrc.  VIII.  La  Muniquc  dans  Ics  Ville.s  RhenancR. — Par  M.  P.  Scudo. 
IX.  Clironiquc  de  la  Quinzaiiic,  Hidtoiro  Politique  et  Litt^raire.  X.  Bulletin 
Bibliographiquc. 

V.  Keifiw.  de»  Deux  3fondes^  15  Octobro,  1858;  Paris.  I.  La  PhiloRophie  ct 
riliHtoiro  en  AUcmagne — Lcs  NouvcUcs  ficoles — Hermann  Fichte,  Theodore 
Mommsen,  etc. — Par  M.  Saint-Rcn6  Taillandicr.  II.  Le  Roman  Radical  en 
Anglotcrrc  a  propos  des  Moeurs  dc  l*AriHtocratie  et  du  Clcrg^. — Par  M.  Emilc 
Mont^gut.  III.  Mos  dc  Ijavdnc,  Scdncfl  et  Souvenirs  du  Baa-Langucdoc. — Par 
M^nio  Claire  S^nart.  IV.  roIiti(iuc  Coloniale  de  la  France — 2.  Le  Senegal  et 
la  Paix,  les  Progr^s  et  lcs  RcBOurces  de  la  Colonic. — Par  M.  Jules  Duval.  V. 
pu  Regime  Commercial  dc  TAlgeric. — Par  M.  Charles  Lavoliec.  VI.  Mac-fj, 
Episode  de  la  Vie  I^ossaisc. — Par  M.  P.  dc  Castellane.  VII.  Souvenirs  d*un 
Amiral,  scconde  partie — Les  £prcuves  du  Commandement — 8.  Une  Expedi- 
tion a  Saint-Domingue. — Par  M.  E.  Jurien  de  La  Gravi^re.  YIII.  Clironique 
dc  la  Quinzainc,  Histoire  Politique  et  Litteraire.  IX.  Le  Roman  et  le  Theatre. — 
Pur  M.  E.  Latayc.     X.  Bulletin  Bibliographiquc. 

VL  Reiite  Chretienne,  15  Octobrc,  1R58:  Paris.  Article  I.  Etude  surQuehiuoH 
Mystiqiics  du  Moyen  Age. — Par  J.  Sandoz.  II.  Lcs  Poetes  do  la  foi  Evang61iqnc 
en  AUcmagne. — ^Par  G.  Monnard.  III.  Causerie  sur  les  ^tatn-Unis. — ^Par  Th. 
Monod.  IV.  Lettre  dc  M.  de  Pressense.  V.  Revue  du  mois. — I^a  Liberie 
Rcligieusc  Defcndue. — ^Par  M.  Prdvost-Paradol.  VI.  Un  grand  Succ^  Littorairc. 
— Mort  dc  M.  le  Professeur  Rogct. 

VII.  Revue  des  Deux  Moiulee^  1  Kovembrc,  1858 ;  Paris.  Article  I.  Dc  La  Civilization 
Modemc.-^Par  M.  Cliarles  dc  R^musat,  de  TAcademic  Frangaise.  II.  Unc 
Ann6c  dans  le  Sahcl,  Journal  d^un  Absent,  premiere  partie. — Par  M.  Eug6nc 
Fromentin.  III.  Les  Contrcbandiera  du  Koirmont,  Scenes  JurassienncK. — Par 
M.  Charles  Toubin.    FV.  Les  Chinois  Hors  de  la  Chine. — ^Par  M.  Alfred  Jacobs. 

V.  Les  Demiera  Momens  de  TEmpire  MogoL — 2.  Touka-dji-Holkar  et  Madha- 
4Jl-Sindyah.— Par  M.  Theodore  Pavie.    VI.  Souvenira  d*un  Amiral,  aeoonde 
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DArtie. — ^Lm  tpnuTtB  da  Cromnuundemeiii.— 4.  La  Marine  de  I'Empire. — Fto 
M.  E.  Jnrien  de  La  Gravidre.  VII.  Le  Roman  Intime  de  La  Litt^ratnre  BM- 
itte.— Par  M .  Smile  Mont^gut  VIII.  Ghronique  de  La  Quinzaine,  Hiatoira 
Politiqae  et  Litt^ndre.  IX.  Beyoe  MaBicale.~-Par  M.  P.  Sendo.  X.  Gritiqoe 
Hiatoriqae*— LesB^YolationsD'ItaUe.     XI.  Bulletin  Bibliograjdiiqne. 
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